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L— ON    THE    METRICAL    GLOSSARIES    OF    THE 
MEDIAEVAL  IRISH.    By  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L. 

With  the  exception  of  the  modem  Irish  Celts,  all  races 
possessed  of  an  ancient  literature  desire  to  understand  it,  and 
many  races,  including  the  Greeks,^  the  Norsemen  and  the 
Irish,  have,  at  some  stage  of  their  civilization,  taken  a  strange 
delight  in  Terse  of  which  archaisms  and  wilful  obscurities 
are  the  chief  characteristics.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  the  obvious  aid  of  metre  has  not  been  oftener  used  to 
help  the  memories  of  the  hearers,  readers,  or  makers  of  the 
compositions  above  referred  to.  But  metrical  vocabularies 
of  rare  or  obsolete  words  belonging  to  the  glossarist's  mother- 
too  gue  ^  are  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  among  the  Hindus,' 
the  Norsemen  ^  and  the  Irish.  The  last-named  people  pos- 
sessed such  glossaries  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Thus  in  the  vellimi  called  Lebor  na 
hUidre  (the  Book  of  the  Dun),  the  scribe  of  which  was 
murdered  in  the  year  1105,  we  find,  fo.  7^  11.  19-22 : 

'  Mur '  immed  tall  isind  recbt,  '  coph '  buaid,  is  briathar  Idnchert, 
'  du  '  bale,  '  du '  duthaig  lat,  '  cul "  comet,  is  '  cul '  carpat. 

And  further  on,  in  the  same  column,  U.  36-38 : 

'  P6  '  ainm  do  maith  is  do  miad,  *  ii '  ainm  d'ulc  ocus  d'anrfad,* 
'  an '  fir,  is  nf  fortM  fand,  *  lath'  mind,  ocus  *  fath  '  ferand. 

1  See,  for  example,  the  Cauandra  of  Lycophron,  which  Snidas  called  ffKortiphp 
wobi/ia,  and  which  the  Byzantines  admired  bo  greatly ;  and  consider  the  remarks 
of  Prof.  Sayce,  in  Mahaffy's  Hittory  of  Ciataical  Greek  Literature ^  on  the 
artificial  language  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

'  The  metri^  glossaries  composed  in  England  and  printed  hy  Wright  are 
intended  to  teach  the  English  Latin  or  French,  not  Anglo-Saxon. 

3  I  am  informed  hy  Prof.  Biihler  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called 
Yedic  Nighan^,  all  tne  Sanskrit  glossaries  known  to  ns  are  in  verse.  One  would 
expect  to  find  metrical  glossaries  among  the  Arabs.  But  I  learn  from  Prof.  D. 
H.  Miiller  of  Vienna  that  they  haye  none.  "The  most  ancient  Arabic 
g^oesaries  are  arranged  according  to  the  Uut  letters  of  the  words.  They  were 
compiled  for  the  use  of  poets,  and  the  arrangement  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
composition  of  rhymed  yerses." 

«  See  the  Thulor  printed  in  the  Corput  Foeticum  Boreale^  ii.  423  et  seq. 

*  This  is  Mt/  in  Bawl.  B.  602,  fo.  66*  2,  and  cal  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  610^  and 
H.  2.  16,  eoL  6S6. 

•  fU  oeH9  d*etriad.    This  is  the  reading  of  Bawl.  B.  602,  fo.  66»  2. 

no.  xnot.  lan-^-a.  i 
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The  same  quatrains  are  foand  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum 
ff.  34*  2,  34^  1,  and  in  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  56»,  which  vellums 
also  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Further- 
more, in  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  66*  2,  and  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  610^  we 
find  the  following  quatrain  : 

'  Diu '  inchian,  is  coem  in  mod,  is  cfan  uad  o  senf ocul, 
ooui  '  dero '  suil  fri  suairc  son,  oeus  *  derc'  in  scathobor.^ 

The  following  stave  occurs  twice  in  Bawl.  B.  502,  ff.  56^  2, 
69*2: 

'  Mos '  ar  b^s  robsB  co  cian,  '  buich  '  ar  brissiud,  ni  baethchfal, 
'  sab '  ar  tren  tacrait  d6ine,  oetu  *  ong '  ar  ec^e. 

This  quatrain  is  found  in  a  corrupt  form  in  the  Lebar 
Breco,  p.  92,  marg.  inf.,  and  is  quoted  in  modernized  spelling 
by  O'Clery.    See  Revue  Ceitique,  v.  25. 

So  in  Oormao's  Glossary  s.v.  bachall  (LB.  264''  9-12)  the 
following  quatrain  is  quoted : 

*  lath '  ainm  do  ohlug  «<ma  fteid,  noco  chelad  in  glanghaith, 

^  baoh '  buain  ina  dhonw  tall,  '  brioht '  oeus  *  bacc '  is  bachalL 

The  same  quatrain  is  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  611%  the  last  two 
lines  being 

*  bacbt '  buain  isin  doras  tall,  '  bricht '  minn  oeus  '  bach '  bachall. 

The  Lebar  Breco,  p.  188,  marg.  sup.,  has  this  stave : 

Is  *  indless '  ceoh  maithius  mor,  is  '  suan  odar '  cech  n-imrol, 
'  folaid '  [  ]  cech  n-amrai,  ni  ba  ri  nach  rodamnai. 

Again,  in  H,  3.  18,  p.  61 1\  we  find  the  following  six 
quatrains : 

*  ]£  *  truagh  in  bcM  rodus-sgrus,  uUe  bith  ba  h^  a  duchusy 
is  ^  roglic  ar  '  each  n-cing,  an  t>*  ^  *  breac  dobi  a  mBoaing. 

*  JR  *  caiQgen»  is  '  ae*'  dan  dron^  d<ui(  each  sai  co  solum, 
inti  b*  segdha  ar  in  son  bu  sai  can  denma  ar  doman. 


1  Tlfe«  9rrib«  »d^ :  a.  im  MAb  bb  triMUi  Ag»  idigraw.    Thk  qmtnim  is  also 
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'Boctus '  foircthi  each  rechta,  isna  leabnubh  lancerta, 

ocas  '  dinn '  [cain]  each  cnuasaighy '  dinn '  ainm  each  fir  arduasail.^ 

*  Dibadh '  ocus  '  bath '  na  menn,  '  ba '  ocu$  '  temel '  nar  timcheally 
ag  sloinned  ega  gan  f  eall,  as  lor  a  m6d  ron  medhraniL' 

'Sneid'  each  soaill  snimach  sund,  'seim'  each  scang,  each  nrcumang, 
'  sab '  each  soabb  each  forba,  ocas  '  sab '  each  comorba. 

'  Til  dombaisi '  each  sliab  slan,  '  airbri '  each  n-iumat  n-iumlan, 

*  iath '  ferann,  *iath' cloth  cin  coll,*  iat[h] '  cloo  ocus  *  iath '  cochall. 

In  the  same  MS.,  p.  612*  : 

'  Mos '  each  8ob68  sidhamail,  '  mos '  tuile,  oeui  '  mos '  aithbe, 
'  mos '  each  ceol  ciuin  cfchamail,  na  crfnann  cumscar  caithme. 

'  Bobastns '  each  sonairt  sMn,  '  reos '  each  bidbadh,  buan  a  bdgh, 
*  seis  *  each  sofis  sloindit  sain,  is  *  castas '  each  gnim  genmnaid.' 

Is  '  cai '  conair  eacha  huird,  '  a6 '  each  ceird  na  cumgaid  buirb, 
cain  rofitir  '  conruiter,'  '  recht '  dfrech*  na  dianbruiter. 

'  Caissi '  miscais,  '  caisi '  sere,  mar  innisit  liubair  Idncert,' 
doscail  nert  na  tromsluaig  d6,  dias  d[i]ana[d]  eomdhual  caisi. 

'  Glinne '  na  laegha  rit  M,  '  glinne '  na  bn  bleachtmara, 
ocus  '  glinne '  in  luaide,  *  glinne '  sat[h]  *  co  sir-bnaine. 

Synonyms,  also,  were  treated  metrically  by  the  mediaeval 
Irish.  We  have  already  had  a  stave  on  four  words  for 
'  death.'  So  in  the  Lobar  Brece,  p.  92,  marg.  inf.,  we  find 
the  following  quatrain  on  four  words  meaning  '  good ' : 

'  Dag '  0CU8  '  fo,'  cln  cen  brath,  '  so '  is  '  mo/  cen  cob  gnathach, 
anmanna  sin  do  maith  mas,  derb  lium  ni  saeb  in  senchas. 

The  following  specimen  of  a  glossary  of  sjmonymous 
words   of  different  genders  is  taken  from  RawL  B.  502, 

1  is  <diim*  ainm  each  anDnuuMil,  Bawl.  B.  602,  fo.  57*  1. 
3  Here  the  Kribe  adds :   Dibad  7  bath  7  baa  7  b6  7  eel  7  has  7  macht  7  ort 
7  teme  de  [leg.  ix  ?]  nomina  moitb. 

*  MS.  geanmnaigh. 

*  MS.  reacht  direach. 

*  F&r  mar  innisit  liubair  rtad  with  H.  2.  16,  col.  692,  indisith  libnr. 

*  .i.  lacht.  The  above  auatrains  from  H  3.  18,  pp.  611,  612,  are  taken,  not 
from  the  MS.,  but  from  0  Currj's  transcript,  an  anastatic  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Bodleian. 
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fo.  58*  2.     It  occurs  also  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  s.v.  adba 
othnoe : 

Ibs  6  in  *  lia,'  lith  rolass,  iar  srethaib  suad  hi  senchas, 
[ijs  ed  '  onn '  iar  n-aicniud  ail,  is  i  *  cloch '  iar  sairdataid. 

Whence  we  learn  that  iia  '  stone '  is  he,  i.e.  masculine, 
chch  'stone'  is  she,  i.e.  feminine,  and  onn  'stone'  is  'it' 
i.e.  neuter.  Verses  dealing  with  the  synonyms  for  water, 
fire,  sea,  wolf,  horse,  shield,  spear,  head,  eye,  truth,  etc.,  will 
be  found  infra. 

Homonyms,  too,  were  not  forgotten.  Thus  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan  (H.  2.  16),  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  contains  in  col.  121  the  following  quatrain 
on  the  four  different  meanings  of  aaeglonn  ('judge,'  'old 
man,'  '  king,'  '  column ') : 

*  Saoglonn '  britbemh,  buan  a  blad,  '  saoglonn '  senoir  sir-saoglach, 
'  saoglonn '  cech  ri  fora  du,  ocu9  '  saoglonn'  colunmu. 

The  same  MS.,  col.  693,  has  the  following  stave  on  the 
three  meanings  oiferh  ('  cow,' '  blotch,'  '  word ')  : 

'  Fearb '  as  ainm  do  boin  iar  fir,  oeus  do  boilg  can  imshnim, 
acui  cen  uair  n-eithifA  n-airc,  da  breitbir  can  cbantobairt^ 

So  we  have  had,  pp.  2,  3,  two  quatrains  dealing  with  the 
different  meanings  of  i  and  iikm,  and  we  shall  find  below 
verses  dealing  with  the  different  meanings  of  triath,  tuirighin, 
€0,  etc. 

Besides  metrical  glossaries  of  obsolete  Ghtelic  words,  of 
Gaelic  synonyms,  and  of  Ghielio  words  with  different  mean- 
ings, the  mediaeval  Irish  had  glossaries  in  verse  of  Latin 
vocables.     The  following  specimens  will  suffice : 
'  Reus"  caM  bidba  cona  blaid,  ocu$  '  castus '  carA  genmnaid,' 
'  rectum '  cath  ndiriug,*  dal  dit,  oeui  '  robustus '  sonirt. 

Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  57»  2. 
'  Conilio  *  saillim  suarccote/  9eu$  *  doctus '  each  forcthi, 
'  custos  *  cometaid  rom-char,  9eu$  *  oboedens '  humaL 

Ihid.io,  56*  1. 

^  Tlu$  qiutniii  is  cited  in  0*CkiT*s  Glossarr,  s.t.  FiMrb,  iSrr.  Celt,  ir.  416. 

«  MS.  K«N>*, 

)  MS.  neviiBuud,  birt  s«B]ii[ii>id«  H.  2.  16.  col.  691. 

«  MS.  diniid.  but  IB  H.  2.  16.  col.  69,  dii«au 

*  s«ut«ide,  H.  3.  19,  p.  61S». 
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*  Fero '  taircim  dar  each  leth,  octu  *  ligo '  ceek  cnmrech, 

*  finem '  in  crich  coir  is  lib,  octu  *  nouit '  rofltir. 

Ihid,  fo.  58»  2. 
'Beatus '  bibdanus  baig,  ociu  '  demitus '  digbail, 
'molgeo  '^  bligim  cen  baegul,  is  *  imber '  each  ard-broenud. 

Ihid.  fo.  58*  2. 

The  metrical  glossaries  whicli  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
lay  before  the  Philological  Society  are  three  in  number. 

L  The  first  is  commonly  called  Forua  Focal,  'knowledge  of 
Tocables/  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences.  This 
glossary  contains  75  quatrains,  and  defines  about  350  words. 
The  first  ten  quatrains  are  here  given  in  two  recensions,  one 
from  p.  395  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  vellum  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  other  from  fo.  95  of  the  Stowe 
MS.  No.  III.,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Page  395  of  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  glossary  beginning  on  fo.  95  of  the  Stowe 
MS.  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  JSibl.  MS.  Stowenais, 
1818,  vol.  i.  p.  52  : 

"Fol.  95. — 0*Duvegan*s  Metrical  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Irish  Words,  beginning  Forua  Focal  luaiter  libh,  O'Duvegan 
died  old  in  1372.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Dictionary 
of  the  Northern  languages  is  older  than  this.  The  verses  are 
240.*  The  transcript  is  by  Cormac  og  o  Corrain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  But  it  is  written  with  the 
greatest  care,  by  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  his 
age." 

Upon  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  colophon  proves 

the  scribe's  name  to  have  been  Corrnan  og  6  Cormin  :  that 

he  wrote  in  December,  1734,^  and   that  although  native 

Irish  scholars  agree  in  attributing  the  Forua  Focal  to  John 

O'Duvegan,  there  is.  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  trustworthy 

evidence  for  such  attribution.  The  Stowe  MS.  omits  quatrains 

56-66  both  inclusive. 


^  MS.  mulceo. 

«  The  quatrains  are  60.— W.S. 

*  Gorman  og  6  Cormin  ro  scribh  sin  a  Mi  na  nodhlac  anno  1734. 
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Two  other  MSS.  have  been  used  in  forming  the  text,  viz. 
a  paper  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  marked 
H.  2.  12,  No.  6,  and  written  in  1698,>  and  a  small  quarto 
paper  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  marked 
23.  L.  21.  Of  these  the  former  is  here  denoted  by  H.,  the 
latter  by  L.  H.  is  written  in  an  Irish  hand,  by  Eoghan  mac 
Gilleoin  for  Master  Laohlan  Campbell  at  Campbeltown,  in 
Argyle.  This  scribe  was  grossly  ignorant,  and  his  work 
needs  much  emendation.  The  bulk  of  L.  was  written  about 
1787;  but  it  contains  four  pages  in  the  handwriting  of 
Malachi,  a  brother  of  the  late  Eugene  O'Curry. 

Thirty  quatrains  of  the  Fbrus  Focal  have  already  been 
published,  to  wit : 

a.  Twenty-three  by  O'Reilly  in  his  Irish-English  Dictionary 
Dublin,  1821,  «.w.  aidhbeis  (15),  Aodh  (39),  Art  (34).  caise 
(76),  cobhra  (37),  colg  (36),  crom  (40),  dreimne  (17),  duirbh 
(26),  eigh  (20),  fiodhrach  (43),  gabhar  (19),  gaodh  (23), 
garbh  (77),  osar  (60),  pattric  (19),  reacaire  (62),  ren  (42), 
risidhe  (12),  robhar  (47),  scuird  (35),  searrdha  (49),  snuadh 
(45),  tinfeadh  (64),  troghan  (14),  tuaithcheall  (11).  The 
quatrain  cited  s.v.  gabhar  is  repeated  s.v.  pattric. 

h.  Seven  by  O'Donovan  in  his  Supplement  to  O'Reilly's 
Dictionary  «.rr.  breas  (6),  dreann  (9),  eo  (5),  fead  (8),  fo  (4), 
ruiceadh  (7),  triath  (2). 

With  these  exceptions,  no  part  of  the  Forus  Focal  has 
been  published. 

II.  Our  second  glossary  takes  its  name  from  its  first  line 
DeirbhsiHr  don  eagna  imi  ^igsi^  *  Poetry  is  sister  to  Wisdom/ 
The  copy  now  printed  contains  62  quatrains,  and  defines 
about  193  words.  It  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the  copy 
of  this  glossary  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
marked  23.  L.  21.  This  copy  contains  corrections  by 
Peter  0*Connell,  and  was  written  about  1787.  The  various 
readings  have  been  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Dublin,  marked  H.  2. 12,  No.  6. 

*  For  a  loan  ol  this  MS.  I  am  indebted  to  the  tjmhww  of  the  Board  of  Ttuuty 
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The  DerbhUur  glossary  must  have  existed  before  1643,  for 
Michael  0*Glery  used  it  in  compiling  his  Focldir,  published  at 
LoaTain  in  that  year.^ 
Three  other  copies  are  known  : 

(1)  A  yellum  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

23 

marked  ^— - ,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  date.     This  copy, 

says  Mr.  GKlbert,  the  learned  librarian  of  that  institution,  is 
"written  in  yery  bad  ink — almost  faded — wants  portion  at 
end,  and  is  in  a  poor  style  of  penmanship."  The  glossary 
begins  on  fo.  19. 

(2)  A  paper  copy,  transcribed  at  Limerick  in  1768  by 
Andrew  MacMahon,  with  corrections   by  P.  O'Connell,  in 

28 

the  library  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  marked       '     .  The 

glossary  (62  quatrains)  begins  at  p.  52. 

(3)  Another  paper  copy  in  a  large  quarto  MS.  in  the  same 

library,  marked  ^^r-^>  in   the  handwriting  of  Michael   og 

O'Longan,  between  the  years  1805  and  1832.     The  glossary 
begins  at  p.  179  and  contains  65  quatrains. 
I  cannot  find  that  any  part  of  this  glossary  has  ever  been 

publiahedi 

III.  Our  third  glossary  is  unfortunately  only  a  fragment  and 

often  corrupt.  It  is  taken  from  fo.  17*of  ayellum  in  the  British 

Uoseum,  marked  Egerton  90,  contains  29  quatrains,  and  de- 

fiites  about  154  words.    O'Curry,  in  his  MS.  Catalogue  of  the 

Insh  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  says  that  this  glossary  ''appears 

to  be  part  of  a  metrical  glossary  called  Forua  Focal,  generally 

ascribed  to  Shane  Mor  O'Dugan,^  chief  OUave  of  Hy  Maine, 

who  died  in  the  year  1372.     This  and  the  three  following 

folios  are  in  his  handwriting,  and  are  part  of  the  '  Book  of 

Hjr  Maine,'  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumham." 

But  though  the  metre  in  which   the   Egerton   glossary 
is  written  is   the  same  as   that  of  the  Forus  Focal,  the 

1  See  £evue  CeUigue,  iy.  364. 

'  0*Conor'8  <  O'DuTegan.'    The  Irish  spelling  is  0  Dubhag&m. 
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words  explained  are  different,  and  O'Curry's  suggestion 
therefore  groundless.     The  writer  of  a  prose  wordroU  in  ^ 
Book  of  Lecan,  a  vellum  in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Ir 
Academy,  appears  to  have  used  a  good  copy  of  this  Egert 
glossary.  If  so,  it  must  have  existed  before  1416,  when,  accos 
ing  to  O'Curry,  the  Book  of  Lecan  was  compiled.     But  t 
occurrence  in  it  of  braitsi,  a  loan  from  the  Middle -English  brech 
shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  much  before  1300. 

No  part  of  this  glossary  has  been  published. 

The  three  metrical  glossaries  will  now  be  faithfully  se 
forth.  The  third  is  supplemented  by  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  prose  vocabulary  in  the  Book  of  Lecan. 
Then  follows  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  glossed  words, 
including  (a)  references  to  the  extant  Irish  prose  glossaries, 
(b)  bekgafellen  from  the  Irish  literature,^  and  (c)  such 
etymologies  and  comparisons  as  seem  fairly  probable. 

I.  FoRus  Focal. 

[0  Dubhagdn  .i.  Sean,  ctfctntY.'] 

Book  of  Leinstkr,  p.  395.  Stowk  MS.  No.  III.  fo.  95*. 

(Cited  as  LL.)  (Cited  as  S.) 

1.  ForM«  focal  luaidht^  libh,  1.  Foras  focal  luaiter  libh, 

a  6olcha  in  dana  dlighidh  !'  a  eolcha  dhdna  in  dlighidh  ! 

gach  nf  anois  ara  bhoil  ainm  ga^rh  nf  a  nois  is  ainm 

caidhe  agaibh  a  thsenainm  ?  caidhe  aguibh  a  senainm  ? 

2. 'Trfath'     righ     go     rogha  2. 'Trfath'    righ     go     rogha 

ndealbha,  ndealbhna, 

'trfath'  ainm  do  each  tigh-  'trfath'  ainmdogo^htig^ma, 

erna,* 

[is*]  'triath'  tond  co  n-il«r  *tHath'  tonn  go  n-iolar  a 

ndath,  dath, 

'triath' tore  trom,  is  *triath'  'triath'     turc     [trom]      is 

tuhi(7b.  '  tr(ath '  tulach. 

^  For  eighty-two  of  these  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Knno  Mejer.    He  also 
pointed  ont  to  me  the  quatrain  in  LB.  188,  cited  supra  p.  2. 

%  Mf    L. 

»  dlighti,  LL.    dhlrigh,  L. 

*  tiaghermo,  LL. 

*  «i«,  L. 
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3.  'Tuirighin'  ri^  mamna'  gal, 
'tuirighin'  br^^Aeamh  blath- 

mar, 
'  tuirighia '    tuir    fuilnges  • 

tech, 
'tiiir[i]gliin '  teangadh  tair- 

meach. 

4.  '  Po '  ainm  do  mhaith  is  do 

mhiadh, 
'fi'  ainmd'alc  ocus*  d'aimh- 

riar, 
'  an '  fir,  is  ni  foms  fann, 

*  aoth '     minn,    ocus    *  fath ' 

f^ann. 

5.  *  £o '  dealg  ocus  *  6o '  iubar, 
'  eo '  eigne  nach  eisidhan,* 

*  aedh '  ocus  *  tnu' '  teine  tra, 

*  bolg'  ®  bema,  ocus  *  ladhg ' 

suecLchta,. 

6.  '  Bros '  is*  *  oU  '  gacA  n(  as  " 

mor, 
ocus  'breas'  ^^  gach  greadhan- 
glor. 

*  irchaill '  *'     ursa     buidhne 

hechtf 
ocus    *  toicheall ' "  gacA    n- 
imthec;A^ 

7.  *  Ruiced,'"  ni    hainm    gan 

monur, 
do  thogbhail  is  d'drdugud, 

*  «r,  L.    righ,  LL. 


3.  '  Tuirighfn '  rf  ruamntM  gal, 
'tuirighfn'  breithemh  bladb- 

mhar, 
'  tuirighfn '     toir     fuilnges 

teach, 
is  '  tuirighfn '  tenga  thuir- 

mhech. 

4.  '  Fo '  ainm  do  mhaith  is  do 

miadh, 

*  ff '  ainm  d'ulc  ocus  *  d'aim- 

rfar, 

*  in '  f (rfios,  n{  foras  fann, 

*  aoth '  minn,  ocus     *  iath ' 

feronn.* 

5.  *  fio '  dealg,  7  *  6o  '  iubhar, 

*  eo '  6igne  nac[h]  eisfodhan, 
*aodh*  ocus  *tnuth'  teine  thra, 

*  bolg  *   bernna,  is    *  ladhg ' 

BuechtsL, 

6.  *  Bres '  ocus  *  oil '  gach  nf  is 

mor, 
ocus  '  breas '  ga^h  greadhan- 
ghlor, 

*  iorchuill '     ursa     buidhne 

hechtf 
ocus  'toicheal'   gach  n-im- 
ihecht. 

7.  'Euichet,'    nf    hainm    gan 

mhonar, 
do  thogbhail  is  d'airdughM^h, 


ngti 
'  ruamnuB,  L. 

■  fuilnges,  L. 

*  is,  LL.  S. 

^  Identical  with  the  quatrain  from  LU.  7^  cited  supra  p.  1. 

*  eisighan,  LL.  eisiodhan,  L. 
^  tnuth,  L. 

*  bladh,  L. 

'  tt>,  L.    ocuB,  LL. 

"  sicy  L.    is,  LL. 

^^  »i€f  L.    bras,  LL. 

"  earcuil,  L. 

^'  toichim,  L.  and  O'Don.  Supp.  s.t.  breas. 

^*  micheat,  L. 
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is    ainm   '  f airmheadli '   68^ 

gach  mud 
do  tttmadh '  is  d'fsliugtfi. 

8.  'F6t'  ainm    d'innisiii    iar- 

8[o]in, 
«dil'»     farraid,*     'foacW 
fiarfoigh,* 

*  riadh  ' '    rith,   is  *  riadh ' ' 

B(inacht  gan  on), 

*  drucht '  *  6irglii,  is '  drecht '  • 

airchetol." 

9.  *Drenn'     deabhaidh,"      is 

*  dreann'  doilghis, 
'grind*"  daingen,  is  'grinn'" 

cuibh[dh]ea8,** 
'monur'  gach  nfdonf  neach," 
*gle'     glan,     ocus      'gl6* 

gleithech." 

10.  '  Coindealg '   comairle  nacA 

cam, 
'  fuidhair '     briathar     baile 

bann," 
'  rose '    tuigsin    gach  neich 

ma  le,^® 
'lothar'^'  gflcA  ciall  incl^^be. 


is  ainm  '  fuirmhtf^h  '  os  gach 

modh 
do  thumaih  is  d'fsliughtM^h. 

8.  '  F6t '  ainm  d'innisin  iarsin, 

'ail'  iaruigb,  f  oc^A^  fKafraighe, 

*ria*   rith,  is  *ria'  smacht 
gan  on, 

*  dru^A^  *  6irghe,  is  *  dracht ' 

airdtf^hadh. 

9.  Oreann  deabaidhy  is  greann 

doilghes, 
'grinne*  daingen,  is  *grinii' 

coibhdhes, 
'monar'  gach  nf  do  n(  neach, 

*  gl6 '  glan,  is  *  gl6 '  gl6thech. 

10.  'Coinnealg'  combarle  no^h 

cam, 
*fuidher*   brfathar    builidh 

bann, 
'rosg'    tuigsin    gacA    neith 

male, 
'lathar'  gaeh.  cfall  n{  cleithe. 


^  HCf  L.    OS,  LL. 
'  thumamh,  L. 
'  aiCf  L.     ail,  LL. 

*  i&miidh,  L.    iarraigh,  LL. 
^  fothocht,  L.    f6cht,  LL. 

^  fiarfaighe,  LL.     fiarfniigh,  L. 

'  stOy  L.    ria,  LL. 

®  dnicht,  L.    dracht,  LL. 

•  dr^acA^,  L.    drucht,  LL. 

1°  airiugtfi/,  LL.  The  quatrain  is  thus  quoted  in  0*  Donovan's  Supplement 
8.Y.  Fead :  Fead  ainm  d'inisin  iar  soin  |  Ail  iarraidh,  fothacht  fiarfoidh  |  Riadh, 
rith,  is  riadh  smacht  nm  6n  |  Drucht  ergeadh,  is  dreacht  airchedal.  |  For,  FocaL 

^^  deabhuidh,  L.     deabhaigh,  LL. 

w  grinn,  L.     grinde,  LL. 

''  ate.  L.     grinne,  LL. 

**  cuimhdecht,  L. 

**  8iCj  L.     nncA,  LL. 

^®  »icy  L.    gleithach,  LL. 

"  In  L.  this  couplet  runs  thus :  *  Coindealg'  comhairle  iar  sin,  is  *  fuighioll ' 
briathor  bhuilidh. 

^<*  siCf  L.    maleith,  LL. 

»»  Ifiithor,  L. 
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Stowe  MS.  No.  III.  fo.  95^  {continued). 

11. 'DrotfAr   gach   dubh,    'droeht*   gach  dorcha,  *edroeht*  gach 
glan  gaeh  sorca, 
'tuaichiol'  hi  hainm  do  ghliociM,  is  'edtuaicheal'^  aimhghli- 

OCtM. 

12.  *Eeisi"  ainm  [each]  sgeil  gan  chaire,  'reisidhe"  ainm  [do] 
8g61uidhe/ 
*  aidhbhsi ' '  c6ol,  *  sceo'  tuicsi  ad  chlos,  '  rosal '  breath,*  *  basal ' 
diomtM. 

13.  *  De  *  is  '  deichen '  gaeh  dkV  dlea^A^  'fdbhall'  br6g,  is  *  dolbh ' 

draoidhe^A^, 
'  gart '  eineach,  is  '  neoid  '  gorh  gann,  oetu  *  scoid '  go^h  crodh 
coitchenn. 

14.  *BoIg*   bo,   briathar   *ferbh*   anainm,    'buich'*  brisiodh  is 

'  tethra '  •  ar  bhdidhbh, 
don  "^    bhradaa     is    comhainin     *  iach,'    ocue    '  trogdn '    ar 
bhraiii[f](ach. 

15.  '  Bior'  aeus  'an'  is  'dobhar,'  trC  hanmann  uisge  in  domhuin,^^ 
'  lear,'  'aibh6is/  'bochna'  bladha,^'  anmanna  gach"  drdmhara. 

16.  '  Faol,'  *cuib,*  is^*  *luan'  ar  chonuibh,  a  ttri  senainm  iar 

Bodhoin, 
dha   senaiDm  ar  bhuaibh   bladha,   'ferbh'  is  'laithri'  lionn- 
mhara.^' 


^  ^ttuaichiol,  L. 

*  lia,  L.  and  0*R.  b.t.  Riridhe. 
'  risidhe,  0*R.    risighe,  L. 

*  ainm  do  B^^aighe,  L. 
^  tie  J  L.    aibhsi,  S. 

*  roisiol  brith,  O'R.    rasal  breith,  L. 
7  aoi  is  caingen  gach  d&il,  L. 

^  9iCf  L.    buith,  8. 
'  t6ta,  S.    tethra,  L.    teatra,  H. 
^»  «ic,  L.    do,  8. 

^^  tri  hanmanna  duisge  ar  domhan,  L. 
1^  blagha,  S.    bladha,  L.  and  H. 
"  ne,  L.    tri  hanmann,  S.,  bnt  anman  do  gach,  H. 
"  9ie,  L.     Om.  S. 
1*  lionmhara. 
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17.  Dhd^    scnainm  ar  mhuic   mhiadhuigh,    'feis''   is    '  mada  * 

moiidhiamhuin,^ 

*  ceathnaid '  *   caora,  *  dreimne  *  *   gal,  '  s^ghach '  is  •    *  cadhla ' 

gabhar. 

18.  'Peat"  ainm  d'oirfidcdh  gan  bhrath,    'asm*  buaidh,  ocus* 

*  tlas '  •  oenach,^*^ 
'  neas '  ainm  ratha,  If  nach  lag,  sen-ainm  na  slighed  ^^  '  rdmhad.' 

19.  'Gabhar*   ocua  *mairc'**  is  *peall'   ar  na  heachatdh  cantur 

ann, 

*  pdtric '  cennsrian,  carmad  ^'  *  cab,'  **  *  ulaid '  "  srathar,  *  cul ' 

20.  *  Grith '  grian  ocus  *  eig '  "  csga,"  *  colt '  bfadh  mar  agras  " 

eigsi, 
'lothar'  edach,  II"  n-amhra,  do  einoach*^  hi  hainm  '  easla- 
bhra.' 

21.  *^eid'   ainm  catha,    *flann'    [ainm**]  d'fuil,  *lear'   iomad, 

ainm  d*aon  *  uathadh,'  ^ 
<grib'**  luas,   is  mf chert**  in  modh,    *ridnacht'**  ainm  do 
thiodhlacadh. 

*  Da,  L. 
'  B^is,  L. 

'  m6rdhiaiiihair,  L. 

*  cctlmaid,  L. 

*  drcimhnc,  L. 

*  e6rtd  garh  slighe,  L. 
'  Peit.  L. 

^  IB  cige,  S.    is  6ag,  L. 

*  tlacht,  L. 

*o  eineach,  S.,  but  aonach  L.,  and  cf.  O'Cl.  s.v.  Has, 
^^  eleighe,  S.    sligheadh,  L. 
*'  marc,  L. 

^'  carma,  H.  is  cearma,  h.     leg.  is  earr,  as  in  0*R.  b.t.  pattric.     And  so 
P.  O'Connell  in  marg.  of  L.  (is  carr  cap). 
"  ceap,  L. 
"  8ic,  L.  ulad,  S. 
*•  carbat,  L. 
"  is  elge,  S. 
**  is  6ag  6asga,  L. 

1*  adhrM«,  S.    agrus,  H.    adhras,  L.    agras,  0*R.  s.v.  eigh. 
^  nth,  L. 

"  inMeach,  S.     doineach,  L. 
»  sic,  L. 

'^  aon  ainm  uathaidh,  L. 
»*  cirb,  L. 
•*  m6ircbcart,L. 
*«  rlghne<;A^,  S.    riodhnacht,  L. 
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[fo.  96*.]  22.  'Calb'*  cruaa  [is]  *  naoinneall ' '  gaisgddh,  'eallamh'^ 
ingnadh^  naeh  aisder,* 
'galann'  gacA    ndmha'    go  nert,    ecus  'barann'   gach   beim- 
neart. 

23.  'Nia'  tr^nfear,'  is    'mdl'  mOidh,  'lulgha<?h'  gach»  Idoch  go 
bhfiorbbladh, 
'cosal'gach  coimhneart  gan  choir,    'gdodh'   ecus   'geonadh' 
gerghuin.' 

24.  '  Sgal '  ***  octis  '  arg,'  luait^  leat,  em  (?)  anmann  "  na  bhfer  go 

heeht, 
^  ainner '  is  *  firac/  rddb  gan  cheilg,^  ama  moaibh  'san  tsengaoi- 
dhilg.*' 

25.  *Bath'  ocus  *ort*   marhadh.  f^,    'cearr'   ocus   *ciochladh'" 

cioTTbadh, 
*  eanglonn '  "  gabhadh  "  nocha  go,  oeus  fuirech  *fumaidheo.'  *' 

26.  *  Ana '  saidhbhrios  '*  iarmotha,  ocus  *  una '  "  ainm  do  ghorta, 
'  duirb '  **    gach   galar    immalle,'^  *  easdoth,"   ba    hainm     do 

shlainte.^ 


cflladh,  L. 

is  naoinnea],  L. 

sir,  L.ealla,  S. 

iongnadh,  L.    eangDAdh,  S. 

aistear,  L. 

namhaid,  L. 

sir,  L.    tr^,  S. 

nc,  L.     lulga<rh,  S. 

gaodh  IB  geoghnadh  gach  gearghom,  L. 

an  manna,  L. 

ainder  is  fiachra  gan  cheilg,  L. 

senghaidheilg,  L. 

eachladh,  L.    ceachladh,  O'Cl. 
>^  ea^glann,  L. 

siCf  L.    gabha,  S. 

»i€y  L.    lornuiglieo,  S. 

saidhbhreas,  L. 
*'  (ina,  L. 
»  duirbh,  L. 

*»  iomalleith,  S.     ima  16,  L. 
**  eassaoth,  L. 

*»  This  quatrain,  omitted  by  S.,  is  taken  from  H.  and  L.    It  is  quoted  by  0*B. 
8.T.  duirbh. 
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27. 'Cuanna*^    cnoc    is     'coice'*     slfabh,    *ail*   cloch,    *tec'* 
cnaimh,  is  *  conn  '  *  ciall, 
'  tlar^^ '     talamh     comliMhbhal    cain,'    *  tabhartha  *    ainm  ' 
tuarasduil.'' 

28.  Sen-ainm  na  trfucha'  *fonn*  tra,  sen-ainm  na  tuaithe  'forba,'* 
•    *  dun '  ainm  [do]  baile,  is  bladh  binn,  is  'fath*  sean-ainm  "  gach 

fwuinn." 

29.  '  Aincis '  ^^  is  'miscaith '  namd,  dh&  senainm  na "  malla^A^, 

*  ordit ' "  benna^A^  ima  le,"  *  gesca ' "  hi  hainm  do  soillsi. 

30.  '  Cobh '  buaidh  oeu9  "  brfathar  borr,  ainm  d'feoil '  cdma '  ecus  ^* 

'  swcoll,' 

*  diu  *  cfan,  is  '  d^c  *  8u[i]l  abhus,  *  cul '  "  coimhed,  is  '  an '  ** 

aoibhnios. 

31.  *  Faosamh  *  is  '  cuime,*  **  n{  chel,  dhi  ainm  cumairce  ^  gan  16n, 

*  oibid '  is  *  umhla '  go  be^A^,  dha  senainm  do[n]  ^isgidhecht.^ 

32.  '  Annoid '  eagluis  in  gach  tan,  '  sgal '  ^  laoch  is  '  axal '  ^  uasal, 

*  ailcne '    ail "   ar    f^ruib   soin,"    ocus  *    *  anno '  ^    ainm    do 

bliadhnin. 

1  siCf  L.    cnadhna,  S. 

'  «<?,  L.    coidhce,  S. 

'  sec,  L.    teach,  S.  ^ 

*  tiCf  L.    cunn,  S. 

*  can,  L. 

*  For  tabartha  ainm,  H.  has  othar  ba  hainm. 
''  *  othar '  ainm  do  thuarastal,  L. 

'  do  thridchad,  L. 

^  na  ttuath  *  forbadha,*  L. 
^°  neas  ainm  diath,  8. 

^^  *  DCin '  ainm  do  bhaile,  is  biadh  *  mann.*  senainm  *  iath  *  do  gach  fearann,  L. 
^'  Acais,  L. 

15  do,  L. 

"  oirbidh,  S. 

^^  '  6raoid  *  ar  bhennarA/  ma  le,  L. 

16  ff^sca  Ti. 

"  Cobh'buaidh  agal,  L.     Cuibh  7  bfiaidh,  S. 

**  is,  S.    agas,  L. 

«  c6l,  L. 

«>  ifl  an,  H.    agas  &n,  L.    rian,  S. 

'*  coimhcheasa,  L. 

**  comairce,  L. 

^  ^isdidhecA^,  S.    n.  ensguidhecA/,  H.    ^scaidheacht,  L. 

>*  scftl,  L. 

'*  acsal,  L. 

*•  *  airtne  *  oil,  L. 

^  ailcne  6il  ar  chloich  mar  sin,  U. 

*«  is,  8.  and  L. 

»  tie,  L.    ando,  S. 
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33.  *  Ara '  ainm  giolla  gan  chol,  is  '  airrdhe '  ainm  do  leasughadh,^ 
'aidhmirt'^  ar  gheis,  is  garbh  gal,  ocui  'ainfl^in'  gaeh  n-iongnadh. 

[fo.  96\]  34.   Cruaid  'art'  a  senainm  go  fir,  is  'anart'  ainm 
do  mhaoithmhfiiy 
'mioin'^    balbh,   'taoi'  bodhar  nach  dis,   'main*  gr^h  [is] 
*  anmain '  mioscais.^ 

3o.  *Fuan*  brat,  is  *rocan'*  ionar,  is  '  stiall"  fuathrog  ro  fionnadh, 
'scoird/    'caimsi,'*  leine  gan    on,     'obhraf  hi  hainm  do 
chenbhor.*'* 

d6. '6en'^^  oeua  'colg,'  toluibh''  gal,   dhd   senainm  cloidhimh 
cnradh, 
'oealtair'  doig^,^^  4uibbne'  dhe,  dhi  senainm  gach  diidsleighe. 

87.  Ceithre  hanmann^^  in  sceith  gan  feall  *fraic,*"   *cobhra,'" 
*failte/  'finneall.' 
'  dinfath '   is  ^^  '  troniath,' "  go  ttairm,  don   chathbharr  is  da 
senainm. 

38.  Aumann^'  in  chinn,  is  ^1  damb,  tre  senghaoidhilg  na  hfiledh, 
*  trull/  *coll,*  *itropa'  trom[d]a,  nocha  coll  a  cbombfodhla.** 

39.  'Aodh'"    octu    'd#rc'    oeus    *cais,*   tri    banmann   in  ruisg 

rionngblais, 
'bra'  oeui   'laba'^  nach.  gnatb  gairm,  don   mbalat^h  is  dd 
senainm. 


^  is  airidin  leasnghadh,  H.    is  airidin  lesaebadh,  L.    is  airidln  leaBaffhodb, 

'  airmirt,  L.     leg.  airmit. 

'  ainbfein,  H.    aininhdid,  L.    ainffeiii,  0*R.  b.y.  garbh,    ainb^dh,  S. 

*  maon,  L. 

'  maoin  rr&dh  is  anmhaoin  mioscais,  L. 

•  rotan,  S.     roc&n,  L. 

'  giall,  S.    diall,  H.    stiall,  L.  and  O'R.  b.y.  scnird. 

*  »ie,  L.    cuimsi,  S. 

•  6bTat,  H.    obhrat,  L. 

^  cbeannbharr,  L.    o  ba  bainm  do  cheannbbodar,  O'R.  b.t.  scuird. 

"  Tol,  S. ;  but  H.,  L.  and  0*R.  s.v.  colg  have  Gean. 

"  tola.  L. 

^'  is,  H.    agas,  L. 

^*  hannuuma,  L. 

"  fraie,  L. 

1*  caodibhrat,  S.    cobra,  H.    cobhra,  O'R.  b.t.  eohhra. 

"  7  S. 

M  dimatb  is  tr^thiatb,  L. 

19  anmanna,  L. 

^  Tromcholl,  is  tropa  tromdha,  nach  ar  choll  a  chomhaifog.ila,  L. 
«»  odh,  S.=a6dh,  H. 
^  br6,  is  Inbha,  L. 
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40.  *  Greann '    ainm    d'ulchain,    Kth    nach   lochty    '  f eac '    ffaci^^ 

treabha[r]  *  taobhnor^^, 
*com[m]ar*  sron,  *6'*  cliias  gan  len,  *cui[n]8eal"  aighedJ*- 
naeh  aimlir6idh.' 

41.  *  Coidhche  '  ascal'  farmothd,  *  eochair '  thenga  thagartha,^  , 
'luc,'»  bru,»  0CU8  *guaire'  folt  fionn,  'gulba/  is  *bile'»»  T^^ 

bldithbhinn. 

42.  'Glann'"  guala  is  *d6id'  lamh  gan  len,  'scibh'"*  glac,  ocue 

*  luibhne '  m6r, 
*lua'"  cos,  is  *  treathan'"  troigh,  [*ren']  reisi,  is  'nena'  ain 
ordloigh." 

43.  '  Meallacb '  is  '  maoin '  ocus  ^^  *  muaidb/  ionann  sin  is  maith  n 

miadh,** 
*  grib '  toirmeisc,  [is]   *  c^bhach ' "  creach,  *  fiodhradh '  n68, 
'fireach'"  biseach. 


[fo.  97*.]  44.  *  Tul '  gach  gnuis  is  fodhan  ami,  *  caor '  cainneal,* 
is  *  cuar '  cam, 
* abrann '  olc  is  dirsan  ann,  *  blach  *  *•  saill  is  *  salar  ***  salann." 


1  tubhra,  L.    treabair,  H. 

»  §0,  8. 

'  cuinnsi,  H. 

*  aidhigh,  S. 

^  cuinnse  aghaidh'  nacb  &iiiihgheiir,  L. 

*  caoiche  is  coll,  L. 

^  teanga  thagartha,  L. 

*  luch,  n.  and  L. 
»  br6,  L. 

"  8ie,  L.    bU,  S. 
"  glang,  L. 
"  Bcib,  L. 

»*  I6agh,  S.     luath,  H. 

**  tre^han,  S.   trethan,  L. 

^*  orlmdh,  S.     L.  has  reon  reiri  .  nean  ainm  ordlaigh. 

17  ifl,  S. 

1^  Meallach  agas  maoin  is  muadh,  ionann  sin  is  maith  r6a  iomluadh,  L. 
HeUeadh  is  maoin  agus  muadh,  Inann  sin  is  maith,  re  imluadh,  0*K.  s.t. 
fiodhrach. 

>*  toirmeasc,  is  cearrbhach  L. 

*>  8iCj  L.     no,  S. 

SI  fiozhradh  n6s,  is  fiodhrach  bisech,  H.  fiodhrach  no  fiodhradh  biseach,  0*R. 
fiodhradh  n68,  fiodhrach  Diseach,  L. 

ss  cuinneal,  S. 

»  leg.  bluch  ? 

«*  eidar,  S.    And  so  O'Br.    salor,  O'Cl. 

^  H.  and  L.  omit  this  quatrain. 
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45. 'Broth '>  ainm  f6ola,   'flann'*  [ainm]   d'fuU,   'gnth'  Mus, 
*firaic"  folt  {arsin. 
'conn'  ainm  ceille  iarmotM,  'turbhuidh'  ainm  gac[li]  urbhadha. 

46. '  Meamur '   congna  ferrdha  ^  fir,  is  '  caid '  ainm   [do]   gach 
caingin/ 
'ain'*ainm  doibhinn  saimh  farsin,^  octu  'aofn'  ainm  do  luachair. 

4". 'Ribhar'*  criathar,  foram  ngle,  *rumro**  radharc  go  ng^ire," 
'coig'"  ainm  runa,   nf  baidh  bheag,   ecus   'lu'^'  ainm   do 
laigbeadh. 

^8. '  ITanaois  *  sen- ainm  sleighe  righ,  is  *  goithne '  foga  "  go  ffr, 
*?M  'luighne,***  go  ffr  dhe,  ainm  na"  sleigbe  dfabbruic[th]e.** 

^9-  'Searrdha '  faobhar  go  ^^  ngaile,  oeus  *  serrdha '  tesgaidhe," 
'[djinn*  ainm  garb  druimne  d6ra,*'  'fuince'  ingno"  airmgh6ra.'* 

^O.^Uui'^  iomad  thaU  isin  reeht,  *cob'»  buaidb,  is  bHathar 
[l^n]cert,»* 
^^  '**  baile,  *  du  '  dutbat^^b  lat,  *cul'  coimbed,  is  'cul  *  carbad. 

Os'  aijjm  gg^^jj^  airdffadh[a]  amacb,  'fuinche'  is**  'criombtan' 
ar  sionnacb, 
P®tan »    miol    muigbe  ma  seacb,"   *  earc  *   mil,    ocu%  '  earc ' 
ffrbbeacb. 

,  ^int,  S.     Broth,  H.,  L.  and  O'R.  s.t.  muadh, 
,  2^^^idh,  H.    snuadh,  L.  and  0*R.  8. v.  snuadh, 

J   <*«i:eamar  congnadh  feardha,  L. 

.  ^^38  caise  ainm  do  chaingin,  L. 

,  ^^,  S. 

g  ^^^  ainm  ciche  g^o  s&imh  sin,  H.    &in  ainm  siodha  go  soim  soin,  L. 

,  -^^ibhadh,  S.     Itobhar,  L.  and  O'R.  s.v.  robhar.     Robha,  H. 

^  ^■'^ijmhra,  H.    romhra,  L.    rumna,  O'R.  a. v.  robhar. 

u  Ji^lere,  L. 

j2  ^^oic,  L. 

j3  *io,  H.    14oi,  S. 

,4  ^<^»  H.     fada,  S. 

,j  *^ibhne,  H.  and  L. 

I,  ^^iiabhraicthe,  L. 
I  B«ed,  L. 
»  ^^'**<^*"dhe,  L. 
»  ?^V^n  gach  druimne  ad^ra,  L. 
^^  ^\Unche,  S.  and  L. 

^  ^nigbera,  H.    fcimgheara,  L.  and  O'R.  s.v.  searrdha. 
M<ir,  L. 

^  »»<?,  H.    cobh,  L.     cod,  S. 

7  Vkincbeart,  L. 

**  ^ti,  L. 

^'i^  Beach,  L. 

MI,  Tubs.  1891-8-8.  2 
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52.  Dhi  senainm  do  Idoch '  gan  on,  *  \)6 '  ocu8  *  ce/  nf  br6g  in  modh, 
*  c6 '  fos  ainm  do  cheile  cain,  *  b6 '  ben  ocub'  *  b6 '  adhaigh.' 

53.  *  Treanadh '  ainm  gach  caoinidh*  dhe,  *  aime,'  'fod'  fuirechtw, 

na  ceil,* 
*6co8C**  cnma/  nach.  coir  cleith,  *homo'  duine  gan*  dichleith. 

54. 'Deime**  ainm   fescu[i]r"   go   fuin,  *  teibedh'  ainm  [gach] 
tinsceduil, " 
'ionnsa'  ainm  doilghiosa  dhi[l],**  'fobhairt'  is   ainm  d'ion- 
saigbin.'^ 

[fo.  97^]  55.  *Cann'   ainm   leastair,^*  luai[d]ther  libh,   'blosg' 
ainm  gach  gotba  gl^ghil,*^ 
'foidbi'"  tairm  no  fuaim  go  s^,  'saithe'  sluaigb"  no  8ochaidke. 


H.  2.  12,  p.  7. 

56.  Tr'  deabaidh  tball  ann  gach  modh,  is  'liaM^uin'  ainm  do 

fhliuchadh, 
'iarlonn '  iarthar  ambi  biadh,  '  inntille  '  least^ir*'  no  tiagh." 

57.  *  Lea'  eoillse  ocus*®  *lang*  meabhuil,  'lus'**  lamh,  ni  lem  nach 

meabhair, 
*l(oghradh'  tenga  thuirmne"  dhe,  *lur^<aire*  saobhchoire  uisce. 


^  oidhche,  H.,  and  0*R.  s  v.  ee.      D&  ainm  don  oldche,  L. 

'  ifl,  S.  and  H. 

^  adhuigh,  S.    agbaidh,  L. 

*  siCf  L.    ainm  coinnmhe,  S.  ' 

*  Buirech  nis  ngle,  H.     fuireachra*;  oidcho,  0*C1.  gl.  s.t.  airne.     &ime  f6t, 
fuireachras  gle,  L.     Perhaps  we  should  read  fuirechrus  ngl6. 

*  eathar,  S.     eugusc,  H. 
'  comha,  H. 

*  nach,  H.  and  L. 

*  Deine,  S.     Deimhe,  H.  and  L. 

^°  feascrach,  L.  but  in  marg.  feascair. 

"  is  teasccarfh  ainm  ffach  tionsgnow/h,  H.     is  tasgar  ainm  tionsgadail,  L. 
**  iodhna  ainm  doilgheasa  dil,  L. 

^^  iiCy  H.     f6bairt  is  ainm  d'innsoighidh,  L.     forba  ainm  nintamhuin,  S. 
^*  leathuir,  S.     leastar,  H.     leaadoir,  L. 
**  gleghlan,  H.     gleghloin,  L. 
>•  foithe,  H.     faithe,  L. 
*'  sleighe,  H.     sluaigh  corruted  into  sluagh,  L. 
>®  leastarr,  H.     intille  leastor,  L. 

*»  This  and  the  following  ten  quatrains  are  wanting  in  S.     In  L.  they  come 
next  after  the  quatrain  numbered  75. 

"  liis,  L.  and  O'Cl. 
'*  thuirmheach,  L. 
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58. 'Mand'*   [is]  sen-ainm  na  hunga,'   'mfadh'  airmhidin,'  coir 
cumha, 
'noa'^  uasal,  'm^n'  bel  blaidhe/  is  g^g  amlaidh  suithidhe,* 

59.  *Tucht'  gach  gne,  ocub'  'braon'  bo^A/,'  *aidhbeil"  cian" 

ocuB^  'ur'  olc: 
'mocbt'  gacb  ciuin,  tonn  mara"  mboir,  'nion'  tonn  coitcbiona 
accetoir." 

60.  *  Osar ' "  eire  bbioa  ar  neacb,    *  ainnsi '   [is]    *  airgsi '   gacb 

ailhfer : " 
'ong'bron,"  'oircne'  meaaan  con,"  *ona'"  clocb,  ocus'  *tort' 
bairgben. 


61.  *Pelait'*'  rigb-tecb,  coir  ros-cbom,   *  puincne, '    is  ainm   do 

Bcribol," 
'pont*  borb,  *pairt'  rann  ion  gacb  tan,*®  is  *  pain***  ainm  d*aran 
nasal. 

62.  *  Eu8 '  rogbairmc[db]  do   gbruaid   gbloin,"    *  ruicedb '   rue,'* 

*  imdberg '  aitbfer,'* 
is  '8ai'*  saabbais  iomaseacb,  is  'reudaire""  cleir^cbcraibbtb^cb. 


*  Mann,  L. 

'  A  8vUable  wanting. 

'  nlajb  oirfidin,  H.    miadb  6ir  fidin,  L. 

*  nuadb,  L. 

*  menbbel  blaidbe,  H.    men  b61blaidbe,  L. 
'  is  re  amblaidh  socbaidbe,  L. 

'  is,  n. 

^  et  paiiner  hoehi,  L. 

'  le^.  aiuhbean,  as  in  0*C1.    aidh  bben,  L.  in  marg.  aidhbhean. 

^^  aidh  bhen  chinn,  L. 

**  cQintbonn  mhara,  L. 

^'  sic,  L.    nion,  tonn  accedoir,  H. 

"  Osaire,  H.,  but  see  O'R.  s.v.  osar,    osair,  L. 

**  ainsi  no  airgsi  gan  aithbhear,  L. 

»  br^nach,  H. 

*•  conn,  H. 

»•  on,  H. 

»»  Pfiait,  H.     Pilkit,  L. 

"  sgriboill,  H.     sgreaball,  L. 

«>  tanw,  H. 

«  lAin,  L. 

"  ghloine,  H. 

"  mis,  L. 

»*  aitbbhir,  L. 

**  7  saoi,  H.    et  saoi,  L. 

^  reacaire,  0*E.  s.v.  reacaire.    recoire,  L. 
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63.  '  Suithngo '  suilbhir  sen-ainin  sin,  *  ain  *  muince,^    '  sin '  ainm 

<  searpan  ' '    ar  geis,  is  garbh  gal,  ocus '  '  agh '  ainm   daimh 
aUaidh.* 

64.  *  Ce '  talamh,  is  foirghiol  *  f for,  is  *  teanlach '  teine  go  fior, 
*tinf[e]ad'  seimh,  *troichit"  gach'  corp,  ocus*  'teidm*  gach 

bas  bitholc. 

65.  '  Ut  '  olc,  *  lios '  deahaidh  go  dearbh,  '  usarb '  bas  mhilles  gach 

dealbh, 
'  ascc '  diomus,  is  deimhin  tra,  is  *  uamhuin '  ^  ainm  gacA  cagla. 

66.  Ni  heolaigh,*  ni  hughdar  ard,  octis  ni  file  fiorgbarg, 

ni  8encba[idh]  ag  nach  biadb  a  bfios,  foillsighu/h  feasa  forus.^'^ 

FORUS    FOCALL. 


The  following  six  quatrains  are  from   the  Stowe   MS. 
No.  III.  fo.  97^  :— 

67.  Da  ainm  choitchionna  gan  coll,  'dfth'  deiredh  is  c6ol  'duchonn,'" 
*neo'"ainm  [na]  gaoithe  gloine,  *uim'"  talamh  go  ttortaie^he." 

68.  *  Fuid '  gach  fursannadh  "  go  se,  *  drooh '  dfreach,  '  s6d '  gach 

slighe,*' 
*  oin  '*'  cennach,*'  *  uain '  ias&cht  in,  *  fath '  tes,  ocus  "  *  fath '  *• 
andl. 

1  sin  muinche,  H. 

*  searbin,  L. 
»  ifl,  n. 

*  eallat^h,  H. 

*  fairghioll,  L. 

*  trokchedh,  L.    troighwTh,  H.,  but  see  Corm.  Gl.  s.v.  fothrucud. 
'  gan,  O'R.  s.v.  tinfeadh. 

^  uamhan,  L. 

*  heolach,  L. 

*°  L.  puts  this  quatrain  before  No.  65. 

"  #iV,  H.    duchon,  L.    S.  corruptly,  Tri  senainm  coitchenn  gan  col.  ditb  7  der 
is  dCichon. 
^*  neit,  S.     neid,  L.     n^,  0,  H. 
"  uaime,  S.     umh,  11. 

"  ttorthuigbe,  L.     tormidhe  {i.e.  torraighe  ?),  H. 
**  siCj  II.     S.,  corruptly,  Iditli  f(iar  sou/i. 
*•  siCf  H.     slige,  L. 
"  «»<?,  H.     on,  S. 
^^  cneadhach,  L. 
"  is,  S.  and  H. 
»  fat,  S. 
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69.  'AiltiVe'  saor  dogbnf  tech,*  'ailt"  ainm  tighe,  *airt"  gach 

leth/ 
*aithrinne"  ainm  do  laogh  bo,  'feilisc'*  rusg,'  is  *meile'  bro. 

70.  *Bach*  meisge,  'boisgeall"  eilit,*  *bir*  tiobra,  'berr'"  gach 

ngairid, 
'boigill'**     borb,    'bach'     sdile    serbh,     'mormuir,'    moin," 
*bothach,'  seiscenn. 

71.  *Cur8on**^  senainm  d'drnu;A^  de,'*  is  ainm  do  chinn  *calb' 

cuimhne," 
*car[th]uid'  craibhthech,"  bdidh  go    mblaidh,"  ocus  'cast'" 
ainm  do  ghcnmnaidh. 

72.  *  Dagh '  maith,  '  droch '  olc  oetu  gann,  '  duibheall ' "  ainm  do 

gach  udmall, 
*  duchus  ^  deabhuidh,  *  dibheoil  '*  balbh,  *  daigh '  tine,  *  dorr ' 
gach  n-agarbh.** 

The  following  three  quatrains  are  from  H.  2.  12,  p.  8 : — 

73.  *Ealg*"  ainm  d'Eirin[n],   'ealg'  aghaidh,   sean-ainm  treoin 

'earr,'  gan  meabhuil, 
*e'  bron,  caire,  ann  rochlos,  'esconn'**  seanoir,  guth  cadhus." 

^  tegh,  S.    teach,  H.    tech,  L. 

'  »ic,  H.    aU,  S. 

'  9ic,  H.    lar,  S. 

*  both,  S.    leac,  H.    art  gach  leath,  L. 

'  w,  H.    airgirne,  S. 

'  fioloscc,  H.     feilioscc,  L. 

'  ««,  H.    ruisg,  S. 

'  boiacheall,  H.    is  boisceall  geilt,  L. 

'ReUt,H. 
'"  Mor,  S.  and  L. 

"  boitheaU,  H.    boiteaU,  O'R.    hoitheal,  L. 
*'  murmuinn,  S.     mor,  muir :  moin,  H.    m6rmh(iir  m6in,  L. 
"  «>,  H.     Carsan,  S.     Ciir86n,  L. 
^*  do  riamigh  sen,  H.     d&rsuidh,  sin,  L. 
'*  cuimhnech,  H.     cuimhnigh,  L. 

^^  tic,  H.    aidedh  craibhdeadh,  S.     O'R.  has  *'  earait,  adj.  religions,  devout, 
For.focr 
*'  tie,  H.     mbloidh,  8. 
**  caist,  S.     casd,  H. 
''  tic,  H.     dupeaU,  S. 

^  tic,  H.    dubh  cos,  S.     dCichos  altered  into  duchon,  L. 
"  w,  H.    dibeol,  S. 

"  doir  garh  ngarbh,  8.    d6ir  gach  nagh  garbh,  H.      8ee  0*C1.  s.v.  dorr. 
IleTe  ends  the  Stowe  copy  of  Forus  Focal,    H.  has  three  more  quatrains,  which 
are  printed. in  the  text. 
"  Ealcc,  L. 

'*  easgan,  8.    eascconn,  L. 
'^  go  cc&dh«M,  L. 
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74.  *Fi8'  taidhbhsi,  'feimhin'*  gach  lond,  'fuid'  fvLSicht,  'irsi** 

gach  n-ettrom,' 
'glus'  solus  0CU8*   'searbh*  gaid,  'fdoinell**  is  ainm  do[n] 
oinmhid. 

75.  'Gno[d]"  is  rinn  mar  dorala,    'grodhan"    ainm    churaig® 

mara, 
'giabair'*  meirdrech,  *grech*  cnu  tra,*°  ocus   'gibne'   adarc 
leagha. 

The  following  stave  is  quoted  in  O'Reilly's  Dictionary,  s.v. 
Cdise,  as  from  the  Forus  Focal: — 

76.  *  Caisi '  mioscais,  *  caisi '  searc,  do  r6ir  na  leabhar  laincheart : 
ro  sgaoil  neart  na  tromsluagh  Dhe,  dias  dan[a]   comhdhual 

cdisi." 

II.     The  Derbhsiur  Glossary. 

23.  L.  21,  p.  9. 

1.  Deirbbsiiir  don  eagna  an  eigsi,  as  coruido  a  coimb^si, 

si  na  blath  oir  mar  eagna ;  coir  do  cbdch  a  coimhfreagra. 

2.  Dearbbrathair  don  eigsi  aird,  an  sencbtM  raidbit  rigbbbaird, 
a  bratboir  ni  bb{  ar  forbbas,  matbair  {  don  ugbdardbas.^^ 

3.  A  n-eigsi  ni  bbi  gan  bblas,  as  buime  f  don  eolus, 

ni  gblacfa  a^ht  solus  gan  sal,  a  dalta  an  ^'  torus  focal. 

4.  An  t-eigios  gidb  be  be  f^in,  airdrfgb  ar  an  ^igsi  cisein, 
egios  eadbon  e  gan  cbeas,  se  gan  ansodh  ^^  madb  6icces. 

^  feimhin  cancelled  and  f^ine  written  under  ity  L. 
'  oic,  L.     sirsi,  H. 

*  «if,  L.    n-eittrom,  H. 

*  is,  H. 

^  fuiiiQeall  no  fainneall,  L. 

•  gno,  L. 

''  sTod&n,  L. 

•  ao  churan,  H.    church&in,  L. 
'  giabhuir,  L. 

*°  chnu  chena,  H. 

>i  This  quatrain  is  also  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  612%  and  in  OTlery's  Focl6ir,  s.v. 
cais.  In  H.  3.  18  the  second  line  is  mar  innisit  linbair  l&ncert,  which  is 
hypermetrical.    The  first  line  re-occurs  in  the  Derbhiiur  glossary  60. 

*^  The  dh  inserted  by  a  corrector. 

"  a  daltan,  H. 

^*  ansodh,  H.    ani6gh,  L. 
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5.  Gach  nech  'ga  ^  tn^dh  dorcha  dan,  as  e '  bhfos  a  cces  ohomhldn, 
gaeh  ncach  go  brath  da  mbeith  a  cces,  do  ghnath  ni  ba  he 

an  t-6ige8. 

6.  As  se  an  t-eigios  s^imh  sothal,'  d^bhbhrdtbair  ^  na  ndubhfocal, 
as  se  gbealas  *  an  glor  dubh,  madh  lor  a  feabhiM  d'ollamh.* 

7.  Gidb  be  riocht  na^  bfuilim  i6in,  do  dhean  gl6r'  soIim  8oill6ir, 

don  gblor  as  duibhe '  ar  domhan,  m6r  gaeh  tuile  ar  ttiomsu- 
ghadh. 


8.  'Nae '  duine  bemaoid  ga  bbrath,  do  bhearmaoid  ^°  do  tra  tosach, 
ainm    dho   '  dee '    na   deaghaidh  soin,    *  gnsB '   ag  feraibh  na 

foclfli^h." 

9.  *  Fich '  is  '  grian '  fearann  a  bfad,  *  tola '  is  '  dlumh  '  da  ainm 

d*iomad, 
'  diQ '  ainm  do  chian,  ni  cam  soin,  ocus  '  mann '  gach  biadh 
bunaidh. 

10.  'Baghadh'  gach  gealladh,  dearbh"  duit,  'gno'  oeua  'ealg' 

da  ainm  d'ordhairc, 
'  dinnis '  ainm  do  luighe  ^  Idn,  mar  innis  '^  dainn  an  deghdhdn. 

11.  'Eccosg'  cuma,  oetu  '  fuath '   dealbh,   'einech'   aghaidh,   ni 

hindearbh, 
'  dian '  gach  luath  ag  dul  a  bfad,  ocus  '  drubh  '  ainm  do  charbad. 

12.  *Grib'  ainm  do  luas,  fionnaidh  fein,  *iocht'  is  'troicchedh* 

clann  chnisreidh, 
sloinn  gan  tairm,*^  gan  lochly  gan  16n,  ainm  do  chloinn  '  core ' 
is  *  ceinel.' 


»  aga,  H.    ga,  L. 
'  as  e,  H.     86,  L. 

*  sotal,  H. 

*  dealbhadoir,  H.    d^bhrathair,  L. 
^  ehealltM,  H. 

*  do  ughdar,  H. 
'a,  H. 

*  doghen  gloir,  H. 

*  don  ghloir  is  duibh,  H. 
*^  dobbenun,  H. 

^^  arna  focladh,  H. 

*'  8i€f  H.    dearbhadh,  L. 

"  luidhe,  H. 

**  nar  innis,  H.    mar  dinnis,  L. 

^  sloinidh  da  gbairm,  H. 
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13.  'Bronnadh'   is   'gleith'  caithemh  caidh,^    'grant'   ainm  do 

liathadh^  lanbhlaith, 
'  tort '   bairghen,  is    '  caladh '    cruaidh,   mar    do    canadh    on 
ch6aduair. 

14.  Trace*  lamh,  octts  'luibhne'  mer,  'onn'  is  'ailcne*  cloch 

choimhtbr6n, 
is'  do  cbloich  fos  as  ainm  'ail/  gan  dalbh^  ocus'  gan  docair. 

15. 'Goart'    ainm    binn   do  bhrughuidh,    'bar'^  ainm  do    saoi 
suadhamhail, 
'  re '  ^  ainm  milis  do  ^  gaeh  modh,  '  f '  inis,  is  '  aill '  nasal. 

16.  *  lodhna/    is    *  ceis,'    ocus*    'cealtoir/    ar "     sleaghaibh    da 

sirleantoir, 

*  suit '  gach  dath  da  mbe  fa  bhladh,  *  tucht '  "  gne  gach.  brath 

do  bbunadh., 

17.  *Gorm'"    ainm  d'urdhairc    gan    ail,    *  dfochmbairc '  **    goid, 

comhradh  cuhhaidh, 
*dile '  leanmhuin,  lughu  bladh,"  '  a '  ard,  ocui  *  bri '  ^*  briathar. 

18.  *Cem'   buaidh,   is   *ceam'  for  fearrdha,  'seghadh'  alladh  " 

oireghdha, 
'  bra '  ^^  gach  mala  seng  sedach,^^  ocus  '  earr '  gacb  gaisgeadhach. 

19.  *  Tiomghoire'  iarruidh,  nach  lag,  oeus  is  "  '  cam '  gach  comhrac,*® 

*  rubha '  guin  na  ^^  crecht  corcra,  ocus  *  c6cht '  gach  eumhacA^a. 


^  chaicb,  H. 

'  no  l^the,  interlined^  L. 

'  tiCy  H.    as,  L. 

•  1.  doilb.e,  L. 
»  is,  H.  L. 

•  He,  n.  barr,  L. 
'  In  marg,  read,  L. 
"  9ic,  H.     da,  L. 

•  i«,  L. 

»o  arna,  H. 

^^  iicy  H.    cucht  uel  tucht,  L. 

"  1.  gormadh. 

^'  diochmaire,  H. 

i«  lugha  abladh,  H. 

"  bngh,  H.    bridh,  L. 

^^  8ic]l.     L.  seems  to  have  alladh  altered  into  ialaidh. 

*'  In  marg.  braoi. 

19  brae  malach,  seng  sbeghach,  H. 

1*  sicy  H.     as,  L. 

'^  siCy  H.  comhradh,  L.  carad  in  marg» 

*'  1.  no,  L.    budh,  H. 
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20.  *Cearb'  ciorrbhadh,    *cerb'    tesgadh    tren,    'bladh'*    slan, 

*  bladh '  baile,  is  binnsgel, 
*gunii,'*  bloghadh,  *gunii*'  brdighe  bhan,  a  raidhim'  sunn  as 
Benradh, 

21.  'Ruanuidh'*  ainm  dflios  don  d^g,  'iar*  ainm  don  dubh  gan 

dluithbhedhg, 
da  laadh  ann  amach  's  amnigh,  '  flann '  gach  ruadh,  n{  dath 
duthain. 

22.  'Lang'  ainm  da  gach  meabhail  mhoir,  innister^  is  ni  heccoir, 
'machiia '  ainm  do  ghruaim  gan  ghcan,  gan  stuaim,  gan  ainm, 

gan  direamh, 

23.  *  Pale  *  ainm  do  gach  manntau^  moir,  innisUr  is  ni  heugcoir,' 
'follan'  ainm  do  mhaisi  amuigh,  ni  braisi  do  na  beluibh. 

14.  'Raiftinne'  is'  r^dh  gan  ches,  ainm  don  ghairge,  glor  *  ddeas, 
is*  ainm  do  garg  *lorc,'  dar  lem,^°  gan  fadhbh,"  gan  locht  mur 
luaidhem." 

5.  'Beagha'"  sen-ainm  don  ghaoith  ghrinn,   *16th*"   ainm  do 
chlumh,"  ni  ceilim, 
'  ur '  gach  tosach,   tren  a  bladh,    *  cria '  "  cennach,   is   '  er ' 
uasal. 

J.  *  Son  *  oetis   *  f  uach  *   f  ocul  f  eigh,    *  nith  '   guin,    *  nion '   liter 
lanreidh, 
'  tebeadh  '  *'  ainm  do  bhuain  bhunai^,  '  aoi '  ainm  *^  do  ga^h 
ealadhain. 


'  blatli,  H. 

*  1.  gun. 

'  araidhe,  H. 

*  Ruanai^h,  H. 

*  #ur,  H.  innistior,  L.. 

*  sifiH.f  L.  omits  these  two  lines. 
"^  sic  H.,  Raistine  (1.  raisde)  aa,  L. 

*  gairg  is  gloir,  H. 

*  sieu..    as  L. 

*<*  #t«  H.  ar  learn,  L. 

^'  sie  H.     sadhbh,  L,  but  corrected  in  margin  into  fadhbh. 

**  Inaighsem,  H. 

»  Dedhe,  H. 

w  loth,  H. 

"  don  chluimb,  H. 

*«  sic  H.  criadh,  L. 

"  teibhe,  H. 

^^  BDaidhm  ainm,  H.    ainm  aoi,  L* 
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27.  'Besccna'  sith,  'besgna*  b6rla,  'tugaid'^  adhbhar  a  dheimiha,' 
gin  motba  na  f6agmai8  sin,  go  bfionnmaois '  mur  ta  a  thuigsin. 

28.  'laircbena'  osin  amacb,  'ceacboir'^  ionann  f  is  latbacb, 

'  annacb ' '    as  ainm  grinn  do  gblan,  aga  gbairm  as  binn  do 
bbunadb. 

29.  'Loc*'  ainm  d'ionadb,  sonn^  go  se,  'aoide'  ionann  f  is  oige, 
'  c6 '  talamby  is  ni  dlutb  ^  dbamb,  ionann  '  ur '  ocus  nasal. 

30.  *  Forcbaombnagair/'  combradb  glan,  ionann  is  gach  ni  fedbtar,*® 

*  adcboda '  "  dligbedb  dleagbair,"  do  siredb  "  a  senleabratbb." 

31.  '  Eiaradb  '^'  do  dbutbcbtM  as  ainm,  *  feib '  feabbus  cacb  dba^* 

cbombgbairm, 
'feibb'  ionann  e  oeus  amboil,  in  da  gne'^  do  gbabbabboir. 

32.  Ealadba  ^^  is  caingen  cnbbaidb,  is  dligbedb  nach  duagbamboil,^' 
ainm  doibb  a  ttriur  '  aoi '  gan  ail,  a  ngnaoi  gan  liudh  ar  loe^A^aibb. 

33.  '  Loscc  *    bacacb,  *  coscc '  ^  tegusg  tenn,   *  adb '  dligbedb,    is 

'  dlutb ' «  inneall, 

*  tdidbe '  goid  do  cbombloit  crodh,    *  nuall '    ainm  d'urdbairo 

'na  farradb. 

34.  *  An  '  is  *  rann,'  **  *  ban  *  is  *  binne,'  ^  anmonna  fad  d'firinne, 
atbairm  gach  laoi  ni  leagbor,^  agas  '  aoi '  ainm  d'foircbeadiiL 


*  tuig^^,  H.     tngaidh,  L. 
'  an  deamna,  H. 

'  inUrlined  1.  do  bhermaoid,  L.    go  bfhedmaois,  H. 

*  ceacar,  H. 

^  andag,  H.    annuigh,  L.    azmach,  O'K. 

«  Dog,  n. 

'  86ii,  H. 

8  dlugb,  H. 

^  Cor  caomhna  gair,  H. 
^^  ionan  gach  ni  feuchar,  H. 
"  sic,  H.     adhcoda,  L. 

^'  dcagair,  11 .     dleaghour  altered  into  dleagbor,  L. 
*3  is  readh,  H. 

^*  siCf  H.    shenleabhoir  altered  into  shenleabhor,  h,' 
"  Bkcad,  n. 

"  ga,  H. 

^^  1.  an  da  ghne,  L. 

"  Ealad,  H. 

'^  dua^hamhuil,  H. 

^  *u?,  H.    cosg,  L. 

»»  dla,  H.    dlugh,  L. 

^  riin,  L.    rann  truth,  O'R. 

'*  ar  is  rann  bar  is  binne,  H. 

M  atairm  gach  laoi  gach  l&giir,  H. 
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35. '  Gublia '  caoinedh,  ciadh  do  cbar,^  '  techtsL '   dligeadh,  '  art ' 
uasal, 
*  meall '  aoibhinn,  oeus  *  fod '  fios,  xndoidhim  naeh  6g  do  airmhios. 

36.  *  Cera '  caitheamh,'    '  ong '  teallach  te,  is  '  sion  '  cathoir  nua 
nimhe, 
is  '  nisadh '  oird^rc  re  headh,  sdsadh  nar  chomhloit  cineadh. 

37. 'Porcliongra' •    furailiomh  *     f6in,     'ellgheadh**    adhlacadh 
aighmh^il, 
dochim    go     gar    s^imh    seadhacb,     'ail'*    mfn,   is   'f6igh' 
fairgsionach.^ 

38.  *  Sgill '    obann,    gan  •    taom   taoisi,    *  suin  '  •    cluthor  ^^    no 
caoinmbaisiy" 
'  gidd '  ^    iarratV^i  no   guidbe  gbrinn,    diamhair   gacb    duine 
adeirim. 

39.  *  Seire '  proinn,  oilemain  *'  Idn,  degbtear  *  cur*  can**  marcbombrddby 
'deiltre'*'  dee  draoidbeacbta  dn,  d'aos  uidbeacbta  'na  secbrdn. 

40.  'Taarasdol'  luigbe  gan  16n,  is  'clannadb'  gacb  sddb  sfrtbr^n, 
'  gnaoi '  ainm  d'aoibbinn  gan  ail,  '  gnaoi'  ag  feraib  ar  na  focluibb. 

41.  Da  ainm  don  cblaoine  colaii^b  '  ciol '  is  *  cle '  "  re  a  ceanambain, 
's  edb  aderar  re  linn  '  laitb/  a  senadb  "  linn  as  Idnmbaitb. 

42.  '  Us '   go^b  sloinneadb,   doirbb  an  radb,   '  ealladb '  *^  aisgidb 

nacb  adbnar,*' 
'  duar '  ga^;b  rann  dana  nach  dubb,  aga  radba  ann  don  oUumb. 

^  cia  do  chiir,  H. 

'  sic,  H.     cathair,  L. 

'  For  conghair,  H.    Forchongair,  L. 

«  foraiWh,  H. 

»  eiUigh,  H. 

*  ail  altered  into  ailghean,  L. 

**  do  chim  go  r^idh  elimh  seaghdha  ailmin  is  feigh  faircsiona,  H. 

*  gan  altered  into  agas,  L. 

*  sun,  H.    8&in,  in  marg,  Bvin,  L. 
10  dutar,  H. 

^*  tie^  H.    c&oinmhnifli,  L. 

>^  g6id,  H.    g&idhe,  in  marg.  gnidhe,  L. 

IS  ffiuillean  madh,  H.     oileamain  altered  into  dil  leanmain,  L. 

1*  aeithfer  corrcan,  H. 

1*  teillt^,  H. ;  hut  tee  O'Cl.  8. v.  deilltre, 

i«  dlis  cleith,  H. 

>7  mnflenadhf  H.    an  (altered  into  a)  s6nadh,  L. 

>>  eallomli,  H.    in  marg.  ealladb  no  eallamh,  L. 

^  aghnar,  H.    adhnair,  L. 
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43.  '  Uinnsi '  ionann  e  oetM  aid,  '  neimheadh '  gach  d&a  da  ndemta, 

*  ciol*  bds  is  *  biodhbha'  leatrom,  is  'iodhna'  gaeh.  eineachlann.^ 

44.  '  Cuislionnach,'  crgna  re  cdch,  as  ainm  e  don  feaddnach, 

*  Bliocht  *  do  gach  ceill  adcluine,  is  *  cioc^A^ '  reidh  gach  rionn- 

uidho. 

45.  '  Eislinn '  esinneall,  ni  breag,  ionann  *  cuP  ocas  coimh6ad, 

'  athreidhe ' '  sa  thairm  go  brath,'  '  celle '  as  ainm  do  gach 
oglach. 

46.  *Datan'    ainm    gach    oide    finn,  'dathnuid'*    gach   buime 

bhelbhinn, 
'  fisleadh '  annamh  ^  biadh  fo  bhladh,  '  gnia '  gach  mac  sethor 
solamh.' 

47.  'Coimdhe'^    gach  tigheama  tenn,  *cealt*  ainm  d'edach  g«w' 

fuigheall, 
each  da*  ghairm  is  ^°  trom  an  tred,  is  *°  ainm  *  com '  do  gach 
coimhcd. 

48.  *  Seimh  '  beag,  '  ainn  '  bailo  ar  bun,"  *  forba '  leadra^^h,  *  mal ' 

uasaly 
mar  bhios  gach  dal  gan  deghail,  'mal'  cios  aga  chruinnioghadh.^' 

49.  '  Slaibhreadh  *  ^  ainm  do  choibhche  is  cair,  *muaidh*"  maith 

sech  soithin  **  siordhail, 
da  ainm  don  choimhidea^A^  cain,  'sail'  ocus^^  'caoimhtheacA^'^^ 
chubhaidh. 


*  eineclann,  H. 
'  aithreighe,  H. 

'  In  marg.  aithreidhe  sa  ghairm  go  brath,  L. 

*  dathnaidh,  H. 

^  sicy  H.  lis  leadh  ainm  1.  anamh  biad,  with  the  Utters  and  word  leadh  ainm 
1.  cnncdledf  and  undertieath  are  the  word*  fios  gach  dath  da  mbiadh  7c.  L.  So 
0*R.  tis  colour y  dying ^  tincture. 

«  featrii]Mr  folamh,  H. 

'  «fc  H.  Coimhdhe,  L. 

8  re,  H. 

«  ga,  H. 

1^  «te,  H.    as,  L. 

"  dar  Horn,  H.     ar  lumh  1.  bun,  L. 

^'  cuimhniughudh,  H.    choimhniughadh  in  marg.  1.  chniinnioghadh,  L. 
*^  slabradh,  H. 

"  muaidh,  L.  but  with  the  i  cancelled, 

*^  sicy  H.     In  L.  soithin  is  cancelled  and  oscon  written  under  sech  and  so. 
"  is  n.  and  L. 
^^  1.  coimh(thecht),  L.    caoimthus,  H. 
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50. 'Feith''   ar  eladhain*   ainm  dhi,   'troigh'  ar  thurghabhail 
ngr^ine, 
*fofor"  ainm^  do  thobar  thr6n,   'sloighre'  ga<?h  cloidhiomh 
cmaidhgher. 

51. 'Dron'   gach  dfrech,  breth  naeh  breg,  ocus  *comruir'*  gach 
coimhed, 
l)a*  he  an  sgel  nach  bu  gan'  greim,  aetts  is  gach  dirim  *dreim.'' 

52.  *  Maime '  brath,  ni  coir  a  cheilt,  *  gno  *  is  •  ainm  do  '°  gach 

oirdheirc, 
tainn  "  fa  bldth  is  daingne  dhi,  *  airbhe  '  "  is  "  *  fath  *  da  ainm 
d'aisde. 

53.  *tFath'  ainm  d'uir,  diamhair  an  dath,"  *  f oilerbadh  * "  gaeh 

bas  bronach, 
ionann  <ceis'   is  cuairt  re  a  radh,  is  suairc   gach  gn6  don 
ghabhlan. 

54.  'Cab'  is  'dsB/  ciodh  diamhair  in  dc,*'  da  ainm  tighe  a  mbia  daoine, 
*  taithmheach '    gach    scaoilidh    go    sc6imhy "    is   maoidhemh 

*aithnech'  eisein. 

55.  Eaidhrecumairce"  ganchol/snaidh^Jh,'  'faoisidin,'  'faosamh,'" 
ionann   'dionn'   is**^    maith    mhordha,   d'ardflaith    na    mionn 

mblathordha. 


»  Feidh,  H. 

*  ealaghain,  L. 

*  In  marg.  fophor. 
^  for  forainm,  H. 

*  tttf  H.    coimhrin,  L. 

*  bodh,  H. 

^  gann,  H.  and  L. 

*  7  ifl  dreim  gach  dirimh,  H.    et  dreim  ann  {cancelled)  gaeh  dirim  {altered  into 
adiriffl). 

'  «tr  H.    as  L. 
»  w  H.    da,  L. 
"  atainn,  H. 

*'  airbhre  in  marg.    no  airbhe,  L.     airbhre,  H. 
"«cH.    asL. 

*'  tic  the  corrector  of  L.  for  d'uir  .  .  .  dath  the  original  teribe  wrote  don 
dath  diamair  rath.     H.  has  uath  ainm  diamhradh  an  dath. 
*^  tie  the  corrector  in  margin  :  the  original  scribe  wrote  failearibadh.    H.  has 
folearbhadh. 
^  m  H.    CsD  is  doe  {no  doi)  diamhair  dhe,  L. 

^^  *ic  the  corrector  in  margin :  the  original  scribe  wrote  sgaoileadh  go  sSimh. 
"  C4idh  re  comairce,  H. 

^*  etc  the  corrector  of  1a.:  the  original  scribe  wrote  snsddhedh  faosamh  faoiside. 
H.  has  7  snaoidhe  faosamh  f§oisidhe.     See  0*C1.  s.y.  faosamh  and  O'E.  s.t. 
faoisemdh  and  snaidhitn  *  I  protect.' 
*•  sielL     Mfh. 
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56.  *  Puan '  ainm  do  bhrat  bhfos  fa  bhladh,  *  eo '  ainm  do  gaeh 
maith  moltar, 
'  eo  '  ainm  do  gaeh.  fert  abhos,  '  sgeo  *  is  ^  ainm  do  gach  agos.* 

67.  *Daoe''    teghdhuis,    deilm*   gan   on,    *bath'   is    'ibath'    is 
'diobhadh,'» 
fregraidh^  an  triar  don  bhas  bhea^A^,  grismfios  as  gndtb^  do 
chloisdeacht. 

58.  'Asccal*  iomagallamh^  ann,  *naghbha''  togbha  re  taghall,*'* 
gr6as^*  nach  cclos  a  mach  go  mion,  'mos'  b^s,  octu  *  buich' " 

brisedh. 

59.  *  Dremhan  '  ainm  do  Dhemhan  dnbh,  '  oirdherc '  ainm  d'foUus  '• 

nasal, 
'  robnist'  *^  coimh6d,  *  dagh '  maith  mar,  '  aidhbhsi  '  ceol  oeui 
crondn. 

60.  'Caisi*  miosgois,  'caisi'  sere,  *droch'  "gflk?h  dorcha  go  duibhchert, 

*  oibid  *  nmhla,  '  ceo  *  secbna,  ocu9  *  beo  ' "  gach  buainchethra. 

61.  *Tinne  *  saill "  ocus  m^ith  mor,"  'acobhar* "  saint  go  sfothlogh,** 

*  d6imh  *  '*  no  *  demhal '  df oghbhail "  sin,®  sgel  go  mbrigh  go^h 

dhail^  bunaVdh. 


1  sie,  H.    as,  L. 
'  ogus,  H. 
»  D»,  H. 

*  »w?  H.     delmh  nS  delbh,  L. 

^  The  th  of  b&th  and  the  i  o/ibath  inserted  by  the  corrector,    ba  ocus  bath  ocum 
diobbadh,  H. 

•  *MJ  H.    freagraiffb  corrected  into  freagraidh,  L. 
^  ni  gnatb  sa  chiaU,  H. 

^  iomagalladh,  H. 
9  uadha,  H. 
»"  tadhal,  H. 

*'  buith,  H.,  and  L.  has  buith  in  marg. 

'^  sic'R.    doUum  corrected  into  d'oUus,  L. 

1*  sie  H.    robniidd  corrected  into  robuisd,  L. 

1*  drocht,  H. 

i«  b6o  f&8,  H. 

*'  sic  H.    Teine  soil],  L. 

**  no  raeith  inh6ir,  II. 

i»  acobair,  H. 

'<>  ro  cb6ir,  H.    et  sic  L.,  but  siotb  16gh  in  mar^. 

'^  dreim,  II.     dreimhf  L.,  but  corrected  into  d^mb. 

''  diabbail,  H.    diabhal  corrected  into  diogbbh&il,  L. 

M  om.  H. 

^  sgel  go  mb&odhail  mbrdoach,  H.    sgel.  gach  mbridh  gach  db&il  hmxaidhj  L. 
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62. '  Cudli  *  *  cenn,   oeus   *  cudh ' '  iudhbhairt,  aguB  *  buth '  bith 
blaithioDruiCy' 
an*  derbhchest  amhlaidh   gan  oil,   labhruidh  bHgb^    inbhar 
mbriatbruibb.  Deirbhsiur. 


III.    The  Egerton  metrical  Glossary. 
Egerton  90,  foL  17»  1. 

1 [fo.  17*  1]  is  gel  *caindlecb,*« 

'arco'^  lochor  do  Dia  a  dul,  oeus  'menmarc'  gacb  Bmnaineadh. 

2.  'Rang*  mael  buidbi  lorn  gan  lag,®  'ris'*  faisneis,  *ribar*  criathar, 
'  sol '  grian,  *  lugna '  eaca  and,  '  salt  *  leim  otersa  (?)  aderam. 

3.  '  Segamla '  gacb  blectas  bog,  '  samb  case  araid  ^°  na  cumagb, 

'  snath  * "  f olt,  nocbo  scele  Hum,  *  smer '  teini  [oeus]  *  fuaid ' 
faigbell. 

4.  'Seist*  meodbon-lae,  is  '[sjceng'  lebaidb,  *sorb'  locbt,  'sin' 

cruind  csemnegair, 
'  slab '  cumang,  oeus  *  coid '  coill,  *  segb '  "  fiadb  istuig  (?)  mar 
tbuirmim. 

5.  '  Sath '  biadby  '  sen '  Ifn  fiadba  amacb,  '  serr  *  gacb  *'  n-og  is 

gacb  n-uallacb, 
'tell'  fuaim  mar  doglacb  goglan,  'ti'  brat,"  locus']  *borr*  bmcbtadb. 

6.  'Turba'  gacb  buiden  bindsi,  'fuaim'  tobeim,  'totb*  bcm-indsci," 
'  tuarad '  cuid  adeire  dun,  '  buili '  ^'  go  deimin  drocbrun. 

^  iic,  H.    Cudh  n6  cuth,  L. 

*  cuth,  H. 

'  In  marg.  ordhuirc. 
*a,H. 

*  brigh,  H.  bridh,  L.  Then  in  L.  follows  this  prayer  in  an  Italian  hand : 
Oremus.  Absolye  qoaesumus  Domine  animam  famuh  tui  Hugoni  ab  omni 
Tincnlo  Delictomm  :  ut  in  Resorrectionis  Gloria  inter  Sanctos  £  Electoe  tuoe 
i^U9citatus  respiret  Ver  ChriBtum  Dominum  nostrum.    Amen. 

*  is  gell  caimsech,  Eg. 
'  eroa,  Eg. 
•laga^Eg. 

*  fis,  Eg. 

^*  cascaraid,  Eg. 
"  leg.  snuath  ? 
»  seth,  Eg. 
^  aeirgach,  Eg. 
"  tibrath,  Eg. 
"  toa  atinsi,  £e. 
"baili,  Eg. 
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7.  *  Bro '  beimneach,  ocus  *  ur  *  olc,  *  baigliu '  *  lajg  allaidh'  aidrod, 

*  bascall  *  geilt,  is  *  baislech '  dam,  '  band  *  liathroid,  *  aisdrcch  * 

umal. 

8.  *Bracht'  beoil,  *brac''  lamh,  is  *brann'  ben,  *braichem** 

damh  aUaidh  armer, 

*  bas '    barr    nach    fuilgend    fingal,    is    *  cuimliDg  *  *    gach 

cait[h]irgal. 

9 ach, 

is  cnath  fumaigi  re  '  foir,'  is  *  culmaire '  gach  cairbtheoir. 

10.  *  Ceinntecol  *     trialladh  •     go    trie,     *  consal  *  ^    comhairlech 
cfiemhglic,® 

*  duar '  rand,  *  duar  *  gac[h]  toradh  tend,  *  iacb '  bradan,  *  solam ' 

sliseng. 

11.'  Drenn '  garb,  *  del '  sine  mosech,  *  teim  '  dorca,  is  *  droebt ' 
gach  ndirech, 
'  ai '  a  been,  noobo  n-ecbt  •  ecbtga,  ocus  *  cecht  *  gach  cnmachta. 

12.  '  Ealga '  in  Eire  re  haichne,  ocus  *  eidel '  umaigthe,^^ 

'  at '  sescba,  ni  lesg  ale,  *  gann  '  easgra,  ocus  '  esc ' "  nisce.'* 

13. 'Icht'"  ceinel,   *erc*  nim   gidh  nar,   'flesg*  bun  fich,  [is] 
'Isegh'  lind  ban, 

*  feirend '  cris  cengail  gu  coir,  *  ffs  '  do  cennaigh  in  canoin. 

14.  *Fochnadh'  lasamnach  IsBgaidh,  *fual'  gach  uisci  e  domain, 

*  troced '  **  corp,  [is]  *  li  *  moladh,  maith  ni  bi  omain  ardr.  .  . 

15.  *  Gamh '  geimreadh,  *  pit ' "  proind  nach  mor,  *caidh '  idan  nocha 

na  nodh, 

*  fed '  faidech,  is  *  les '  letrom,  ocus  *  fon  * "  gac[h]  feiretrom. 

*  bai^Iai,  Eg. 
'  allaigh,  Eg. 
'  brach,  Eg. 

*  braici,  Eg. 

*  amling,  Eg. 

*  leg.  truaillt  dh  ? 
'  comsal,  Eg. 

8  -gleic,  Eg. 

*  necth,  Eg. 
^^  urnacti,  Eg. 
»>  esg,  Eg. 

"  uisri,  Eg. 
"  Ucht,  Eg. 
"  oroced.  Eg. 
"  fid,  Eg. 
»•  fe,  Eg. 
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16. 'Aig'  fuacht,   'fol'  bonn,  is  'gam'  l>eny   'gabar'  solos  ga 
skinneadhy 
'Ina'  breb,  'gil'  an  sugad  seng,  'gnftb'  gath  xnunadh  nach 
milfem. 

17. 'Grot' ^    goirt,    'gn6'    cuidmide'    clsan,    'gnai'    s^gda^iU,' 
'clamar'  gacb  aer, 
'gaire'  gairsede^  go  grod,  is  '  bairaeaca '  gacb  baetb-rod. 

18.  'Prann'  tonn  mara,  maitb  in  t-ainm,  'pai[n]cni'  sgreabuU, 
re  scfam  '  gairm, 
'pain'    bairgen,'    oeui     *pairt'     penn,    'pingiir'    [saland],' 
gas  aibVnn. 

19.  'Eoideran'  inar  masedb,  '  braitsi '"  asan  re  airem, 

'i&r'  dubb,   'fur'  urlum  re  bedb,   'nicbt'  mer,  nf  cle  da 
coirgeadb. 

20.  *  Feib '   marsiny    '  du '    baili  blaitb,    '  dumacb  '    dorcba    gan 
dimbaigb, 
'fecnr '  brecc  nach  rosena  sand,  'lang'  fled  oeu9  *  cro '  cnmnng.* 

21.  'Eangacb'  gres  gosmbar  go  rath,  'druimclC'  gacb  legtboir 

lagacb, 
'  sillidb '  ben  doni  tnaicle,  n(  bi  sel  acht  saeb  fuaicbtbi. 

22.  *  Bath '  cor,  ocui  'motbla'  msatb, '  cliste ' '°  nrlamb  . .  .  ni  bsatb, 
dena  sloindte  gar  na  slecbt,  is  '  droingcedul '  gacb  naid^A^.'^ 

23.  '  Blomodb '    fuagra,  '  commaiin '  *'  ben,  '  baas '  a  ainm  bolg, 

'  boindi '  blaitbgel, 
*  tap '  oband,  *  tore '  craidbi  coir,  '  gepjs '  guidbi,  is  olc  gacb 
•  egcoir. 


1  gnoth  £^.,  but  see  Conn.  Gl.  s.y.  gruiten. 
'  gnodh  ciudni,  Eg.,  but  see  Conn.  Gl.  s.y.  gn6. 
.  *  ssgdacht  Eg.  but  see  LU.  109*  41  (gnae  .i.  s^gda). 

*  gairsech  Eg. 
^  resgiam  £e. 

'  baireein,  Eg. 

^  Cf.  ringair  .i.  saland,  L.Lec.  Yoc. 

*  braidci  Eg. 

'  cnunui^Eg. 
>«  clisdi,  Eg, 

^^  This  couplet  is  obscure  and  prob.  corrupt. 
IS  comuaim,  Eg. 

FlUl.  TnoM.  1S91-2-4I.  3 
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24.  'Dear'  ingen,  oeua  'nath'  uir,    'buanann'   buime  go  blaith 

ciuin, 
'  bracht '    [buain],   '  baircne  '   cat/   *  bil '  mong,   *  brae  '  lam, 
'  oidsen '  sin  sloindeni. 

25.  *  Ficell '  .  . .  signum  gu  se,  *  bus  '  topais,  is  ord  aichne, 

in  sceil  end  guma '  cnedhach,  octM  '  gr[e]id '  gach  gaisgedhaeh. 

26.  *Brac*  min,  *bf[ach]'  faebur  ferdha,  *mur*  gach  (n-imm)ed 

ilardha, 

*  base '  gach  d^rg  adeire  a  ndan,  '  blim '  sili,  '  buidhi '  ballan. 

27.  *  Briar '  delg  oir,  *  bruinnech  * '  mathair,  *  cod  *  *  buaid,  '  core  '  • 

finda  fataig,* 

*  fuid '  fuacht  ocus  *  croch '  gach  n-ard,  *  cem  *  buaid,  is  *  loth ' 

gach  langarg. 

28.  *  Cath '  doaim  ^  is  *  ort '  ®  orgain,  *  ciar '  dub,  *  coth '  biad,  blaith 

ordain, 
'  cum  *  gach  cis,  '  laemdha '  naoh  lag, 

29.  *  Going '  lenmain,  '  cumlachtaidh  '  ore,*   *  clairiu '  *^  fodhail  re 

fochmorc," 

*  crumduma '   ottrach,"   *  eel  *    nem,    *  cil '   clasn,   ni   mor  do 

muinedh. 


'  bairci  cath,  Eg. 

'  Read,  perhaps,  guba. 

'  dniinech. 

*  cob  Eg. 

*  tore  Eg. 

'  Eg.  adds  congeir  or  cengeir  (the  second  letter  is  doubtful). 
'  corrupt. 
8  ord  Eg. 

*  cumlachtaigh  arc.  Eg. 

»o  claire  Eg.  ' 

^*  fachraorc  Eg. 

1'  crumdauba  odtrach  Eg. 
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Supplement. 

Here  follows  the  part  of  the  prose  vocabulary  in  the  Book 
of  Lecan,  fo.  155*  3 — 156^  1,  which  corresponds  with  the 
metrical  glossary  in  Egerton  90  : 

Geal  .L  caindleach.     Area   .i.   lochar  do  D(a.     Meanmarc  .1. 

snmaiiiead.     Cich  .i.  ger.     Bis  .i.   faisnes.      Ribar  .i.  criathar. 

SoI.L  grian.     Lugna  .i.  esca.     Salt  .i.  leim.     Smer  .i.  tine.     Seist 

.i.  medonlai.     Sgeng   .i.  Icbaig.     Sorb  .i.  lochL     Sin  .i.  cruind. 

Saith  .i.  biad.     Serrach  .i.  each  cnocc'     Turba  .i.  buidean.     Puaim 

J.  tobeim.  Tot[h]  .i.  bainindsci.   Tuarad  .i.  cnid.   Buili  .i.  drochrun. 

Bro  .i.  bemnech.     Ur  .i.  olc.     Baidbliu  .i.  laeg  allaig.     Bascall  .i. 

geiJt    Baisleach  .i.  dam.     Band  .i.  liathroid.     Brachta  .i.  be[oi]l. 

Brae  .i.  lam.     Brann  .i.  bean.     Braici  .i.  dam  allaid.     Bas  .i.  ban*. 

Cnibleang  .i.  cathirgal.     Car  .i.  toit.    Cicht  .i.  fidbidoir.    Culmairi 

.L  cairptheoir.     Ceindtegal  .i.  turailead.     ConB&l  .i.  comairleach. 

Doar  .i.  rann.     Duar  .i.  each  torad.     lach  .i.  bratan.     Dreann  .i. 

garb.     Greann  .i.  nlcha.     Deal  .i.  sine.     Tern  .i.  dorcha.     Drocht 

.i.   direach.     Cecht   .i.    cumaehisL.    Peidil   .i.   uniaidi.     Gand   .i. 

eascra.      Ease   .i.   uses,      Fochnada  lasamnaith.      Fual  .i.   UBce, 

domain.     Li   .i.   molad.      Gam   .i.  gemrad.      Pid  .i.  proind  bee. 

Caid  .i.  idan.     Aid  .i.  fuacht.     Fol  .1.  bond.     Gamh   .i.  bean. 

Crabar  .i.  soltM.     Lua  .i.  breab.     Gni  .i.  gut[h].     Gldmor  .i.  air. 

FraDd  .i.  tend.     Pain  .i.  bairgen.     Pairt  .i.  peann.     Pingair  .i. 

aaland.     Faideran  .i.  inar.     Fuindchi  .i.  feandoc.     Braitsi  .i.  asan. 

lar  .i.  dnb.     Fuinchi  .i.  sindach  dub.     Du  .i.  baile.     Lang  .i.  fleag. 

Cro  .i.  cumang.     Rath  .i.  cor.    Bus  .i.  tobais.     Gred  .i.  gaisgeadach. 

Plomad  .i.  fiiacra.     Comaim  .i.  bean.     Dear  .i.  inga.'    Uath  .i.  ur. 

Bracht  .i.  bnain.     Baircne  .i.  cat.     Bil  .i.  mong.    Briar  .i.  delg 

oir.     Bmineach   .i.   mathair.     Cod  .1.  buain  no  buaid.     Core   .L 

oenel  no  finda.     Finit  dona  dubfodaib. 

*  leg.  n-6cc. 
'  leg.  ingen. 
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Asc.  gl. 
AU. 

Amra  Choi. 


BB. 
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Conn. 
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D. 

E. 

Edin.  xxxviii. 
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Goidel. 
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H.  3.  18. 
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Harl.  432. 
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Laws. 
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a  (MS.  a)  height  J  D.  17.  So  Conn.  s.v.  arad,  A  .i.  ard,  Stx)we 
XIX,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  As  vowel-flanked  9  is  lost  in  Irish,  d  *  height' 
may  be  cogn.  with  Lat.  asa^  ara :  so  altus  with  altaria  {altare).  Two 
other  homonymous  words  are  a  'chariot'  cogn.  with  Skr.  ^6m 
'toisit,'  and  the  aw,  Xe7.  d  'mouth/  gen.  sg.  Trip.  Life,  p.  140, 
1.  11,  with  Lat.  08 J  dris. 

acais  curse,  Ff.  29,  note  12.  acais  .i.  aor  no  mallacht,  O'Dav.  48. 
virulencey  gan  dgh,  gan  accais,  gan  urcoid,  MR.  294.  tug  se  acais 
do  he  cast  a  slur  on  him,  Coneys. 

accobar  N.  desire^  D.  61.  Z^.  222 :  ririr  accobur  a  sula  he  gave  up 
his  eye^s  desire,  Amra  Choi.  71  ;  from  ad-\'Cohar. 

adchota  personal  law  ?  D.  30.  This  is  prob.  a  verb,=atchota,  LL. 
345^  38,  and  L.Lec.  Yoc,  though  it  is  explained  as  a  noun  in  the 
Brehon  laws  cited  by  O'R.  s.v.  adcoda  .i.  dlighoad  dligheas  neach 
d'faghail  no  do  geibh  neach. 

adh  law  D.  33.  So  Stowe  XIX,  L.Lec.  Voc.  and  O'Cl.  ni  hada 
.i.  ni  dligtfia,  Amra  Conroi.     A  deriv.  adae  or  ada  .i.  fas  occurs. 

aed>-tf,  Ff.  5.  So  Conn,  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  63^.  aed  tene,  LIT. 
45*  30,  and  see  infra  s.v.  smer,  ace.  amal  aed  (.i.  tenid)  tre flthicen^ 
LU.  109»  35.  Cognate  with  W.  aedd  *  calor,  studium/  Gr.  ati9o9,  Lat. 
aedes,  aesttis,  A.S.  dd,  Aed  'eye,'  Ff.  39,  is  doubtless  the  same 
word.  So  aed  .i.  suil,  O'Cl.  adam  aed  .i.  adam  suil  'my  two 
eyes '  .i.  im  chind,  LL.  208^  27.  mu  da  n-aed  .i.  mo  da  suil,  Amra 
Senain. 

ag  stag,  Ff.  63,  properly  a  bovine  animal,  agh  .i.  bo,  O'Cl.  ag 
allaid  'cervus,'  a  ncut.  stem  in  «,  pi.  nom.  ace.  aige  alta.  dual 
nom.  it  e  da  n-ag  ata  cainium  robatar  inn  Eiri,  Eg.  1782,  fo. 
76^.     Cogn.  with  "W.  ewig  *  hind '  from  ♦agika,  Skr.  aja-s, 

1.  kione,  E.  11:  Old-Ir.  ae,  "adjectivis  pronominabilibus  each 
{cech),  nach  {no)  aequo  adjunctum  ac  oin  unus,"  Asc.  gl.  xvii,  *  one, 
person,  individual,'  do  cech  ai,  LL.  254^  50,  do  each  ae,  O'Don. 
Supp.  The  forms  di,  ae  point  to  an  Old-Celtic  afVo-«=Gr.  oTo9f 
Cypr.  o7fo9  '  alone,'  0.  Pers.  aiva-  '  one,'  Av.  aeva-,  diva-,  Skr.  iva 
'alone,'  'only,'  and  (with  a  different  suffix)  eka-s,  'one'  just  as 
the  Old-Ir.  din  *  one,'  W.  un,  points  to  Old-Celtic  o»no-«=Gr.  oiyo9, 
oivrj  '  the  ace  on  dice.'     Lat.  unus, 

2.  ai  F.  science,  D.  26.  32,  ai  .i^ealadha,  Stowe  XIX.  oe  .i.  elada, 
L.Lec.  Voc.  art  (dan)  pp.  2,  3,  doctrine,  D.  34.  Sg.  nom.  dligid  a£ 
astud,  LL.  345<^  32.  gen.  iar  cantain  a  di  .i.  a  eicsi,  LL.  186^.  iar 
fuithir  grene  .i.  iar  ndagthir  inna  ai  (.i.  inna  eicsi)  grianda,  Rawl. 
£.  502,  fo.  60^  2.     This  word  seems  to  occur  in  aefresligcy  ai  idan, 
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names  of  metres,  and  cf.  a  n-aae  dna  .i.  a  nduana  7  a  ndrecht[a] 
7  a  n-admolta,  Rawl.  B.  602,  fo.  62»  1. 

3.  ai  kw,  D.  32,  Stowe  XLX.=O.H.G.  Swa  Gesetz,  Norm,  Skr. 
ira  *  course.* 

4.  ai  a  suUf  p.  2.  D.  32.  8g.  nom.  ae  caingen  isin  tsengaedeilg, 
LB.  238<:  54.  gen.  airbert  aoi  iama  hastadh  '  to  pUad  the  cause 
after  hinding  it,^  O'Don.  Supp.  ace.  inti  aighiss  in  ae,  ib, 

aibeis,  F.  sea,  Ff.  15.     aibeis  .i.  muir  O'Cl.  sg.  gen.  lebheann  na 

baibheise,  Lism.  117*  2.     ace.  forsin  n-aibheis  n-anbhail  nemhfor- 

eeonaigh,  ibid.  perh.  from  an  Old-Celtic  *ahensi-s  ex  *ahhent-ti'S,  as 

leM  infra,  from  *sensiSf  *sent4i»s.   Cognate  with  Jr.  abann,  Lat.  amnis 

(from  *ahnis)f  etc.     A  somewhat  similar  word,  abis^  is  borrowed 

from  Lat.  abyssus,     ind  abfs  mor  inro  inclannad  dliged  circuil  (gl. 

circulos  abyssi  magni),  m.  12^.     abisns  scientiae  .i.  abis  fessa, 

IB.  196%  pi.  ace.  abissiu,  Ml.  5H  8.     In  LB.  230^  dibits  is  twice 

nsed  for  abis  :  ataat  (soil,  the  fallen  angels)  hi  f udomain  dibessi : 

i  n-ab^is  na  teined  suthaine  ichtair  iffimn :  cf.  D.  C.  Purg.  i.  146.  | 

aidben  (MS.  aidhbeil)  remote^  F.  59.     adben  .i.  etircian,  H.  3, 

18,  p.  75%  and  so  O'Dav.  65,  O'Don.  Supp.    aidhbhean  .i.  imchian 

DO  fada,  0*C1.  .i.  olc  no  deoraidh,  O'Cl.  ond  Athain  aidben  anair, 

from  the  far-off  Athens,  from  the  East,  LL.  215^  46. 

aidbse  music,  Ff.  12,  D.  59.  So  O'Cl.,  Conn.  s.y.  adimn,  LIT. 
h^  8.  aidbsi  .i.  aircetal,  O'Dav.  47.  (a)idbse  .i.  ainm  do  ch{ul  n6 
chronan  dognfteis  ermor  fer  n£reod  immalle,  a  name  for  the  musio 
or  burden  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mm  of  JErin  used  to  make 
together,  LH.  34^  1  (Goidel.  p.  156).  aidbsi  .i.  corns  cronain, 
LU.  5»>  5. 
aidmirt,  airmirt.     See  airmit  infra. 

aig'^/i'  (rather  ice),  E.  16.  Mathair  etha  aig,  mdthair  saille 
mecta,  ice  is  mother  of  corn,  snow  is  mother  of  bacon,  LL.  345^  9,  gen. 
bisfii  ega  icicles,  lit.  fingers  of  ice,  bommand  ega  hailstones,  lit. 
Uti  of  ice.     W.  id,  O.N.jaki,  A.S.  gicel. 

1.  ail  ¥.  stone,  Ff.  27,  D.  14.  So  O'Cl.  sg.  gen.  ailech,  »  «-stem, 
connected  by  Fick  with  Lith.  uld  *  Felsen.'  Why  not  with  J\£^« 
rrrpa,  Hesychius  ?  It  has  been  connected  with  ireXeKv^  and  paragu, 
as  Lat.  saxum  with  Ags.  seax,  O.H.G.  sahs;  Skr.  dgman,  with 
ac^7 ;  and  Ir.  art  '  stone '  with  Med.  Lat.  artavus.  But  then  we 
ahonld  have  had  *eleeh. 

2.  ail  smooth,  gentle,  D.  37.     Compd.  ail-menmnach,  LU.  87^  11. 
iil  (two  MSS.  ail)  asking,  seeking,  Ff .  8.     So  O'Cl.  ail  .i.  abair  no 

dliged  no  guide,  O'Dav.  citing  ail  dame  dibhse,  gen.  ic  cunchid  ail 
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M  mm,  LR.  ±1^  Zl^  T&e  lo^tik  oi  A»  «  is  MfcaUighfid  liy  dnnd. 
dH  '^  ad  sqppIitaniiaziL'  ML  -M^  44.  ti^  denom.  Terb  mTmi  .L 
gai^  SCDwe  XTT.  betas  ^iAb  -Imtn^^mb^  diist  'logavit,' 
Bk.  Ann.  laf  L  IS^  2^  as  well  as  br  ^ft  •  of  tibe  eogn.  W.  iM^iMt 

aileae  «  'htOf^  fact  j^mw.  FL  3X  B.  14.  So  Stowe  XIX. 
Aleene  i.  ail  bee  J.  <&abQK&  iafi  v  ail,  H.  S.  18,  p.  74^  A 
dimitt.  fyf  «iSeff-,  tbe  stam  of  I.  «iL    A  fom  atZev  alao  occnrs. 

nJl  »M4,  B.  15.    So  L.LCC.  Toe.,  O'IX&t.  49  and  O'CL 

ailt  imm,  TL  69.  So  QTCL  and  H.  4.  32.  p.  61\  ag.  dat.  ro 
domidigtbi  i  ]i-o»  aih.  Salt.  S.  515d.  aft  a.  teadu  O'Dav.  54, 
wbo  dXes  it  m  sU  asm  tf6i  'it  is  bia  boixaa  that  preserves 
hme/  aad  UfmfM  f^  mlt  mtimki  *•  swear  bj  the  house  (vault  ?)  of 
h^op^etkJ  0,Br.  emtsd  M  {^  aeditm}.  Mar  come  from  *{p)aUd^ 
width  baa  been  conneeted  with  Lat.  pmlmtmm  *  Tmalt,  palate/  If 
»>,  mU  imm0  would  be  a  dose  paraUel  to  Enniiia'  pml&htm  easUm 
Bat  the  eoimezioii  is  rtij  doubtful. 

ailtire  0rekUe€i,  7f.  69.  So  H.  S.  18,  p.  74«,  8.T.  m%  O^Dav.  54 
n  r,  aU,  and  CCL  eltaire  7  aair,  LL.  29^,  eltaire  7  rathbuige, 
lAj,  2^,  39.  Cogn.  with  mJi  q.r.  and  the  Terb  ooi'  «Alar  mo  feit-sa 
lat,  LL.  269*  16. 

ain  plea$ani,  Ff .  46.     See  S,  an  infra. 

fin  rmh€$,  Ft  46,  O'Cl.  and  now  written  «mii.  8g.  gen. 
•cena  buana  afne,  Laws  ir.  310,  dat.  robatar  grianana  .... 
^MMirda  do  ^in,  LL.  263*,  fon  ain,  fon  tuige.  Laws  i.  140,  ace.  dia 
tfidl<4  in  n-uir  no  in  n-ain  forsa  laiged  Martain  if  he  touched  th$ 
pMuld  or  the  rushes  tcherecn  M.  used  to  He,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  400.  From 
^iatnP'  cogn.  with  Lat.  iuni-euluSf  inni-perus  and  iiineus  frt)m 
^iomiculoSf  ^ioini-pero-s^  ^iiyini-eo-s, 

uindn  a  curse,  Ff.  29.   aingcis,  O'Cl. ;  a  sister-form  of  aeais  supra. 

ainfSliin  unusual,  strange,  Ff.  33.  anf^  i.  ingnad,  H.  3.  18, 
pp,  63»>,  638.     dinfen,  Lir.J53»  8,  seems  a  different  word. 

ainncr  a  woman,  Ff.  24.  ander  .i.  ben,  ainder  .i.  bean,  H.  3. 
18,  pp.  64»,  635**,  aindear,  O'Cl.  pi.  n.  aindre  7  ingenrada  7 
mntAiumOf  LL.  109*»  10,  dat.  andrib,  LU.  81*  3.  W.  anner  'heifer,* 
0.  W.  mderio  (gl.  vitulus).   "Windisch  compares  Gr.  avOijpo^, 

ninnse  (leg.  dinsed?)  hlame,  Ff.  60,  ainsed  .i.  ainmhedh  no 
inirlorgmlh,  O'Dav.  47,  citing  nf  ainsid  enech  ruirech  n£  ollaman 
th$  honour  of  a  chief  or  an  ollave  was  not  reproached.  Cognate  are 
dinsem  (acousatio),  dinsid  (accusativus),  and  the  verb  tainsither  '  is 
roproachod,  censored,'  O'Don.  Supp. 
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airbhe  a  kind  of  poem^  D.  52.     So  O'Cl.    Hardly  a  mistake 

for  iifheri  X.  aircetal,  aircetal,  0*DaY.  49. 

airbri,  abundance^  p.  1.  So  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  611^  airbri  .i. 
immad,  LL.  311^  12.  airbhre  .i.  Bluagh  a  hoit,  army,  O'Cl.  (pi. 
dat  airbrib,  Salt.  E.  716.  LL.  28 1«  21.  LB.  131«  48.  ace. 
rohairbriu,  Amra  Choi.  33),  may  be  the  same  word. 

airgse  (aircse?)  blame,  Ff.  60.   Cogn.  with  aircis  A.  6aocaoine,  O'Cl. 

airm  place,  D.  48.  So  O'Dav.  54  and  O'Cl.  cia  airm  sund  hi  t& 
Cuchulaind  ?  LU.  68*.     Other  exx.  in  Asc.  gl.  xxvii. 

ainnit  (MSS.  aidmirt)  prohibition,  tabu  (geis),  Pf.  33.  So  Conn. 
a.T.  Diarmait,  and  O'Dav.  51. 

aime  watching,  Ff.  53,  watching  at  night,  O'Cl.  ame  Fingin, 
Eawl.  B.  512,  fo.  109»  2=aime  Fingein,  Stowe  MS.  992,  fo.  46% 
feacht  n-aen  dia  mboi  F.  aidchi  tsamna  in  Druim  Finghein  i 
n-airne,  %bid,,  0.  Ir.  aire,  forair,  fritJiaire,  and  the  areanoi  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  28.  3,  may  bo  cognate. 

airrde  (airidin  ?),  leasughadh,  Ff.  33.     Frob.  corrupt. 

airt  iide,  direction,  point  (of  the  compass),  Ff.  69,  better  aird, 
Wind.  Wort.,  aird,  O'Br.,  Gr.  c3>^«? 

aisdrech  humble,  £.  7.  Seems  wrong,  for  aistreoh  (derived  from 
eiiter,^  *  journey,'  '  error : '  gan  aisder,  gan  oil,  Bk.  Fen.  242, 
cetbri  mogaid  mor  aistir,  ibid.  370),  means  'unsteady,'  'inconstant,' 
Ber.  Celt  xL  128.  aisdirech  'far-travelled,'  Misc.  Celt.  Soc. 
374. 

aithnech  boasting,  D.  54.  Prob.  corrupt  (leg.  mdidmech  'vain- 
glorious ?).  Hennessy  renders  aderim  rib  gu  haithuech,  Bk.  Fen.  74, 
hj  I  iog  to  you,  knowingly, 

aithrinne  calf,  Ff.  69.  So  in  H.  3. 18,  pp.  63^  and  638.  athimi 
.1  loeg,  LU.  8*  25.     aidhrinne,  O'Dav.  48. 

1.  an  truth  {true?),  D.  34.  .i.  Er,  H.  3.  18,  p.  633^  and  Stowe 
XIX,  p.  30». 

2.  an  {ia?)  pUasanlness  (aoibhnios),  Ff.  30,  'an  adj.  pleasant, 
O'E.  seems  the  same  word. 

3.  an  water,  Ff.  15.  So  O'Cl.  an-bruich  [leg.  an-bruith]  .i. 
nisei  7  broth,  Harl.  5280,  fo.  11**.  Cf.  Gaul,  anam,  paludem, 
EndUcher's  Glossary,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  vi.  227. 

in.  truth  {true ?),  p.  1,  Ff.  4  :  a  mistake  for  I,  an? 

ana  wealth,  Ff.  26,  better  anae,  Trip.  Life,  118,  a  masc.  stem  in 
sio.  For  exx.  see  Asc.  gl.  xiucv.  Seems  cogn.  with  ops,  opes, 
^09,  apnas. 

^  The  aUter-fonn  attar  occurs  in  LB.  7^  15. 
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an-art  Boft^  Ff.  34.     See  art. 

an-gna(  {?) fault?  D.  32.     Prob.  corrupt:  cf.  atiffid  'wicked.' 

an-main  hate,  Ff.  34.  leg.  anmuiD,  the  opposite  of  muin  =  O.N. 
mtiiir  *  mind/  'love/  or  anm4in  =  anmaoin,  O'Br. 

annach  ckafiy  D.  28.  andag  .i.  glan,  anannetg  .i.  innglan,  Stowe 
XIX,  andad  .i.  glan,  anandac  .i.  nemglan,  L.  Lee.  Voc.,  for  met  a 
n-dnannaic,  LB.  258^  (where  it  is  a  subst).  neamb-annacb  impure, 
O'Don.  Supp.     annac  guiltless,  O'Don.  Supp. 

annoit  churchy  Ff.  32.  So  L.Lec.  Voc.  0*C1.  and  Stowe  XIX,  a 
mo^W-cburch,  0*D.,  whose  explanation  is  supported  by  the  gloss  in 
H.  3.  18,  p.  74«,  Andoit  .i.  eclais  do^t  in  aile  as  cenn  7  is  tuiside 
(.i.  tus).  This  is  andodit  in  Bk.  Arm.  18*  2,  andoit,  O'Dav.  71, 
8.T.  ceim.     Low  Lat.  antitas  antiquitas,  Ducange. 

anno  year,  Ff.  32.     Borrowed  from  dat.  or  abl.  of  Lat.  annus. 

aprainn  (MS.  abrann)  evil,  alas,  Ff.  44.  appraind  LIT.  45*  5. 
apprinn  O'Mulc.  ba  abrain[n].  Trip.  Life,  190,  1.  6,  used  as  an 
inter].     Apraind  nd  basa  for  mo  nirt  de  sede,  LTJ.  78**,  29. 

ara  M.  gillie,  Ff.  33.  And  so  in  the  gloss  on  Dan  do  Bhrian  na 
murtha.  na  haraidh  .i.  na  gioUadha,  Betha  Finnchua.  Cf.  Skr. 
aratl-^,  6r.  {nr-tiperti^.  Seems  the  same  word  as  the  t-stem  ara 
charioteer,  sg.  gen.  arad,  LTJ.  64*.  Compd.  ban-ara  maidservant^ 
0*Br.,  daor-ara  slave,  ib. 

arco  (MS.  erca)  I  beseech  God,  £.  1.  arco  fuin  dom  Dia,  Corm. 
and  H.  3.  18,  p.  63^.  Seem8=Skr.  archdmi.  But  Windisch  brings 
arco  from  *parc6,  cogn.  with  Skr.  pra^na,  Lat.  preces,  Gk>th.  fraihna, 
frah. 

ard-broenud  (gl.  imber)  p.  5.  Compd.  of  ard  '  high '  and  hrdenad 
verbal  noun  of  brdenaim  '  I  shower,'  a  denom.  from  broen  '  a 
shower' :  dech  do  sinaib  ceo,  ferr  a  brathair  broen,  LL.  345*  14, 
15.     br6en  derg,  LU.  90^  18, 

arg  a  mam,  Ff.  24,  prop,  champion,  h^ro,  Corm.  and  H.  3.  18, 
pp.  63*.  80»,  541.  ar  argg  (.i.  laech)  niad  (.i.  trenfer)  ropsam 
fartail,  LL.  208*  30.  argg  .i.  anrath,  LL.  31 1^  25.  etir  argaib  erritib 
.i.  anradaib,  LU.  47*  9.  Cogn.  with  6r.  ap\o^.  Hence  organ : 
6g.  gen.  deis  ar  n-argain  uais,  LU.  9,  marg.  sup.  and  ar^dka,  O'Br. 

art  hardy  Ff.  34.  art  7  anart  cruaid  7  maoth«  O'Mulc,  56.  From 
A.S.  heard  ?    Or  is  it  the  same  word  as  art  '  stone '  ? 

ait  mMe,  D.  35.  So  Corm.,  L.  Lee.  Voc.,  Stowe  XTY^  and 
OTl.     Eochaid  art  a.  nasal,  LL.  393*  53. 

asc  pride,  Ff.  65,  from  *at-ko-  ?    cf.  aiaim  turgeo. 

ascml  cm/ereiua^  B.  53,=^«xal  a.  imacalUim,  O'Dav.  56,  axol  a. 
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imagallmhay  H.  3.  18,  p.  628.  pi.  gen.  ba  eola  axal  n-aingel^ 
Amra  Choi.  47.     ace.  ranic  axalu  la  arbriu  archangliu,  ibid.  33. 

at  aescba,  E.  12,  seems  corrupt,     at  'milk/  sesc-ha  *(lry  cows.' 

athreide  ?  aithreighe?  D.  45.    Corrupt. 

axal  nobis,  Ff.  32.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  74«.  Perhaps  for  ♦ascal, 
^t-klo  ?    See  dsCj  supra.  Axal  is  the  name  of  an  angel  in  Conn. 

hfi,  hB&  death,  p.  3.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  61 1^  and  O'Cl.  fit  dfbad 
7  (ba)th  7  ba  7  teme  ic  sluinn  epilten,  LH.  26^  1  (Goidel.  162). 

bacc  {var.  Isc,  bach)  erozisr,  p.  2.  So  Corm.  bacc  buana  finime  (gl. 
ligo),  Sg.  62*»  10.     Com^pd.  Jld'hoce  (gl.  arcus  ligneus)  Sg.  107*^  1. 

Mead,  D.  31,  note  15.     Obscure  and  prob.  corrupt. 

1.  bach  drunkenne$8,  Ff.  70.  So  O'Cl.  madness,  O'Dav.  56. 
Comp.  all-bach,  LU.  106**  31.    bach -lubhra  ^ro^-&^««o/7f«,  Coneys. 

2.  bach  sea,  salt-water  ?  Pf.  70,  seems  corrupt.  Head  boch,  and 
cf.  hoehna  *  sea '  ?    Compd.  boch-thonna,  LB.  118**. 

bacht  (rar.  lee.  bach)  reaping,  p.  2,  better  bocht,  as  in  0*C1. 

bagad  a  promising,  D.  10,  verbal  noun  of  bdgaim,  **  Robagus," 
ol  se,  "  ffad  Fergus  comrac  fri  Coinculainn  imbdrach, "  LTJ.  68**  39. 
Bagais  Fallamain  nd  ragad  arculu  co  hEmain,  LU.  78**  6.  bagais 
Cdchulaind  co  ndingncd  samlaid,  LU.  75^  25  :  a  denom.  from  bag 
i.  briathar  word,  O'Cl.  pi.  n.  ar  ngnima  ropsat  mara,  ar  mbaga 
ropsat  beca  our  deeds  were  great,  our  words  were  small,  LL.  208*  34. 

baigliu  a  fawn,  E.  7.  So  O'Cl.  This  word  occurs  in  the  following 
qaatrain  (LL.  200%  last  two  lines) : 

Atchonnarc  braichem  is  bru  I  saw  a  stag  and  a  doe 

ocus  bdigliu  eturru.  And  a  fawn  between  them  : 

sochaide  rodech  immach,  A  multitude  which  looked  outside, 

oeuM  brech  ica  marbad.  And  a  wolf  killing  them. 

baircne  eat,  E.  24.  A  female  cat  ace.  to  Corm.,  a  white  cat, 
ace.  to  O'Dav.  58  and  Laws,  i.  150.    braicne,  O'Br. 

bairsecha  foolish  talk?  E.  17.  bairsighe  'brawling,  scolding,' 
O'E.,  who  gives  a  number  of  cognate  words,  bdirseaeh  *  a  scold  or 
ibrew,*  bairseoir  *  a  scold,'  etc.     bdirseacht  *  satire,*  0*Br. 

baislech  doe?  stag?  E.  7.  So  L.Lec.  Voc:  baislec[h]  .i.  eilit, 
O'Dav.  57.  baisleach  .i.  dam  allaidh,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30*.  baisleach 
a. damh,  OFlah.  an  ox,  O'Br. 

ban  truth,  D.  34.  So  O'Cl.  In  H.  3.  18,  p.  633^  Stowe  XIX, 
p.  30*,  and  in  L.Lec.  Voc.  ban  is  glossed  by  ftr  *  true '  or  *  truth.* 

band,  bann,  a  ball,  E.  7.  So  Conn.,  L.  Lee.  Yoc.  and  0*CL  Hence 
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perhaps  the  adj.  hanftaeh:  suil  glas  bannach,  LU.  113^,  8.    Hardly 
cogn.  with  Jj&t.funda  *  sling,'  from  ^fonda} 

bar  a  sagey  D.  15.  So  Conn.,  L.Lec.  Voc,  LB.  101,  and  H.  8. 
18,  pp.  65»,  663.  Cobthach  cloth  .  .  .  breo  (.i.  noem)  bar  .i.  sui, 
LB.  101,  marg.  inf.  bar.  .i.  sai,  LL.  377^  16.  From  Hharo-9?  c£. 
Lat.  hariolus  '  soothsayer '  ? 

barann  a  hhwy  YL  22.  So  O'Cl.  nf  fuirc6ba-8u  and  fer  rosasad 
...  a  b^im,  a  bruth,  a  barand,  LU.  58^  41,  lin  a  barann  mbaan, 
Salt.  E.  7934.  Cogn.  with  Lat./drw,  O.N.  hetya,  Skr.  hhara  'fight,* 
Lit.  hamiSf  Slav,  hrani, 

has  topf  E.  8.  So  L.Lec.  Voc.  has  .i.  barr,  O'Flah.  A  oontractioii 
of  hathai,  haithei  *  crown'?  The  'bras  .i.  barr,*  of  Stowe  XIX, 
p.  30^,  seems  wrong. 

bds  M.  death,  p.  3,  note  2,  Wb.  15^  28,  gen.  b^s.  Transferred  to 
the  slain :  etir  has  7  ergabail  Mh  killed  and  pruoners,  AU.  912. 
Cogn.  with  the  verb  heha  '  mortuus  est '  and  the  noun  hath  infra. 
Pick  connects  LsLt./atuus. 

basal  pride f  arroganee^  Ef.  12.  So  O'Br.  baiseal  .L  diomaa, 
0*Flah.      Derived  from  ha»  supra?    Cogn.  with  Lat./a«^iM? 

base  redy  E.  26.  So  Corm.,  O'Dav.  62  and  (^Cl.  So  also  H.  3. 
18,  pp.  65^,  624,  660^  OTlah  and  O'Br.  Possibly  cogn.  with  Lat. 
hacca  from  ^hat-ea, 

bascall  one  maddened  hg/ear,  E.  7,  and  L.Lec.  Yoo.  baisgeall  .i. 
gelt,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30^  baiscceal  .i.  geilt,  O'Flah.  [bjoisgell  .i. 
geltan,  H.  3.  18,  p.  64^.  Doghnf  boiscill  dia  bhibhdhaidh,  he  maheM 
a  '  howelV  ofhiefoe^  Dan  do  Bhrian  na  murtha. 

1.  bath  death,  p.  3,  D.  57.  So  Corm.  s.v.  baten,  and  H.  3.  18, 
p.  65,  col.  1 .  morbas  bath  dom-r^,  LU.  119^  30.  Hence  hathaeh  (gL 
moribundus)  Sg.  59*.  A  cognate  verb,  hathar,  occurs  in  Amra 
Choi.  129. 

2.  bath  manelaughteTf  Ff.  25.  Cogn.  with  Gallo-Lat.  hatuere, 
hatudlia,  Fr.  hattre,  hataille,  A.S.  headu, 

1 .  b6  night,  Ff .  52.  be  .i.  aidche,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  80*.  be  .i. 
ai[d]che,  L.Lec.  Voc.  Cogn.  with  Gr.  0aio«  (from  *0a«ro9?) 
duekg, 

2.  b6  N.  woman,  Ff.  52,  So  Corm.  s.w.  Buanann,  B6  N6it, 
L.Lec.  Voc.,  Stowe  XIX,  and  O'Cl.  be  .i.  ben  ut  dicitur  B6-bind 
.i.    ben    find,    LH.   16^.      cid   as  messo    ban  ?      ni    atua  :    Be 

'  So  9mmty  mrmmemhu  are  from  mmf^  mromclo:  There  seems  no  groimd  for 
legmidrng/MMb  as  bonowed  from  wftpi^. 
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ehaim,  LL.  346^  30.  Be  eama  and  hi  n-imroma  are  glossed  bj 
mtrdreeh  (=meretrix)  in  L.Lec.  Yoc.  sg.  voc.  a  b6  co  mbail, 
LL.  260*  4. 

heo  eattlSf  D.  60.  So  O'Cl.  Identical  with  3^o=Lat.  fgjvivtu^ 
Skr.  j!rd-«,  Goth,  qim:  cf.  the  Eng.  expression  live-stock,  O.N. 
hihtndi,  Ir.  margad  b(d,  margad  beo-craid,  LL.  216*  53.  beo- 
almai,  Rawl.  B.  612,  fo.  112*  1. 

berr  (MS.  bior)  short,  Ff.  70.  So  H.  3.  18,  pp.  64^  and  633\ 
Hence  the  verb  herraim  '  I  clip.*  "W.  byrr  brevis.  From  a  pre- 
Geltic  hheriO'9  cogn.  with  Skr.  hrasva  ? 

1.  bescna  peace,  D.  27.  So  O'Cl.  bescna  .i.  sith  no  bcarla, 
Stowe  XIX,  p.  30*,  L.Lec.  Voc.  0*E.'s  heasenadh.  nemb^scna 
ftirifi,  O'Don.  Supp. 

2.  bescna  the  language  of  a  people,  a  nation,  D.  27.  Cogn.  perh. 
with  Skr.  hhdehd  *  speech.'  This  is  O'Cl.'s  hhcna  *  every  country  or 
every  land  wherein  are  languages.'  He  quotes  the  Calendar  of 
Oengofl,  £p.  318,  athath  in  each  hieenu.  So  in  the  Auraicept  na 
n^ces,  Eg.  88,  fo.  63%  2 :  gach  son  fordorcha  robui  in  gach 
besgna  7  in  gach  berla  fofrith  ionad  isin  GFaidilo  every  obscure 
word  which  was  in  every  country  and  in  every  district  found  place 
M  ihe  Gaelic.  As  to  the  use  of  lingua,  langue  and  f^XSxraa  for 
'nation,'  see  Ducange.  beira  a  parish  or  district,  O'Br.  and  see 
LB.  132^. 

bfach  penis,  E.  26.  Bo  H.  3.  18,  pp.  51^,  626,  and  0*C1.  biach 
dorf  riastradh  oili  a  penis  which  will  reach  another's  vexation,  O'Dav. 
57.  Another  example  is  in  the  following  quatrain  ascribed  to 
Conall  Menu,  Eg.  1782,  fo.  64'' : 

Dia  t(  Luingsich  don  Bannda,  cona  trichait  c6t-imme, 
gellfaith,  cid  lebur  a  bhiach,  Cellach  Liath  Locha  Cimme. 
If  Loingsech  come  to  the  Bann  with  his  thirty  hundreds  around  him, 
He  will  make  submit,  though  long  his  penis,  Cellach  the  Grey  of  Loch 
Cimme. 

In  LL.  43^  5,  da  biach  bar  baill  br6e  is  glossed  by  duo  testiculi 
eins  circa  molam.    Hence  biachachd  priapismus,  O'Br. 

bibda,  miswritten  bidba  (gl.  reus),  p.  4,  D.  43.  bibdu  bdis, 
Vb.  1*  15,  pi.  n.  bibdaid  (gl.  obnoxii)  Ml.  134*  1.  bibdid  45»»  10, 
gen.  bibdad  43*  12.  Hence  bibdamnact,  Wb.  1^  15.  O.W.  bibid, 
jC  Sret.  bevez. 

bibdanas,  MS.  bidbanus  (gl.  reatus),  p.  1.     So  Conn.  Tr.  147. 

bil  hair,  mane,  E.  24.    So  LL.  Yoc.    Borrowed  from  Lat.  pilus, 
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as    hellec,    h6o    'kiss/    and    hrolach,   from  pellicetu,  pcLcem  and. 
prologtis. 

bile  mouth,  Ff.  41.     O'Cl.'s  hil  .i.  b^l  is  prob.  an  error. 

binne  truth  D.  34,  derived  from  hinn  '  true,'  0*Br. 

1.  bir  (MS.  bior)  water,  Ff.  15.     So  O'Cl.  s.v.  hior. 

2.  bir  a  well,  Ff.  70.  So  Conn.  s.v.  hiror  and  0*C1.  s.v.  hior. 
Prob.  identical  with  1.  bir. 

1.  bid  (MS.  bladh),  healthy,  D.  20.  bla  .i.  slan,  O'Dav.  60. 
bid  .i.  slan,  0*C1.,  from  ♦mla,  cogn.  with  Lat.  melior,  Gr.  fuXa  ? 
In  the  Laws  this  word  means  exempt, 

2.  bid  (MS.  bladh)  a  place,  D.  20.     So  O'Dav.  66  and  O'Cl. 
bligim  (gl.  mulgeo),  p.  5.     From  *mligim  cogn.  with  Ir.  melg, 

mlicht  milk,  blichtach  milch-cows,  LTJ.  68»  31,  Lat.  mulgeo,  Gr. 
d-^€\7«i>,  O.N.  mylkja.     For  exx.  see  "Wind.  Wort.  400. 

blim  spittle  (of  a  dead  man),  E.  26.  Hardly  cogn.  with  f{Kafiato, 
rfXa^vpo^,  Rather  a  corruption  of  blinn,  blind.  Conn.,  and  H.  3. 
18,  p.  65^,  cogn.  with  pXiwa  'mucous  discharge,'  /3\cWo9 
*  slime,*  and  ^Xewo^  *  drivelling.' 

blosc  voice,  Yt  55.  So  K.  3.  18,  p.  623.  It  also  means  sounds 
noise:  roclos  blosc-b^imncch  a  chride,  LU.  80*  1.  muadh-bhlosg  .i. 
mor-thormanach,  O'Cl.,  s.v,  muadh.  From  *bhlozgo-8  =  Gr. 
ifiXottrfio^,  and  cf.  Lith.  hldzgu,  hldtgeti, 

bluch  (MS.  blach)  bacon  (saill),  Ff.  44  and  O'Cl.  fainess,  O'Br. 
Cogn.  with  blong,  LB.  217^  77,  79. 

bochna  sea,  Ff.  15.  Hence  tarbhochnach  transmarine^  O'Br. 
V.  supra  s.v.  bach, 

boigill  rude,  savage,  Ff.  70.  This  seems  corrupt.  Read  *boitill, 
cogn.  with  boiteall  pride,  and  boiteallach  haughty,  savage, 

boinde  smooth,  tchit^,  £.  23.     brat  boinni  odarda,  LB.  216^. 

boiscell  a  hind,  Ff.  70.     So  O'Cl. 

1.  bole  F.  (MS.  holg)  gap  (bema),  Ff.  5.  leim  dar  boilg,  LL.  268^ 
30.     WT.  bwlch,  Br.  boulc'h, 

2.  bole  (MS.  bolg)  cow,  Ff.  14.  Perhaps  from  Lat.  bucula,  with 
metathesis  of  /. 

borr  £.  5,  where  the  gloss  bmchtadh  is  obscure.  As  an  adj.  horr 
xqieans  'great,'  'haughty*;  as  a  subst.  'grandeur,'  *  pride.*  Hi 
botha  buirr,  Salt.  R.  4453,  for  gablaib  crand  broach  mborp,  LL. 
43*  9.  in  tonn  baeth  bhorr,  LL.  88^  41.  Coropds.  borr-biast, 
borr-buiden,  borr-oclaech,  Wind.  Wort.  401.  panathir  brecc-boir^ 
«  spotted  gre4it  pemther^  RawL  B.  502,  fo.  45\  From  borso-^  hhano-^ 
cogn.  wiUi  Lat./c«^M  from  */ur$'itu? 
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bothach  %,  fen^  Ff.  70.  So  0*C1.  brugh  bothach-mhor,  Bawl. 
487,  fo.  14*  2.  Prom  *bu-t-ako-.  Cogn.  with  Lat.  imhw  {in-hwi) 
Ivdj  moiiten. 

bott  Jiret  v.  infra,  8. v.  smer.    bod  .i.  teine,  L.Lec.  Voc. 

bra  eyebrow,  Ff.  39.  bra,  braoi,  D.  18.  brae,  LH.  2*.  dubidir 
re  bran  a  brae,  LL.  44*  27.  di  broi  duba  dorcbaide,  LU.  56* — 56*. 
da  bra  duile  dubgorma  osna  rosea  sin,  LB.  219*.  Compds. 
bra-dorcha,  LL.  266^  43,  bra-dub  .i.  malachdub,  LL.  266*  22.  O.Ir. 
*hrui  =  0.-81av.  bruvi,  Gr.  o-i^pw,  Skr.  hhrU,  From  the  same 
wot  comes  the  Gaulish  Iriva  *  bridge,'  from  *hhrvd, 

1.  brae  flour  (rectius  malt),  £.  26,  Conn.  s.v.  brocoit,  the 
Welsh  equivalent  of  Ir.  hraich,  gen.  hracha,  Laws,  i.  128.  sg.  dat. 
eess  no  da  chess  lana  do  braich  7  do  arbur  biid,  LL.  286^  35. 
aire  teeJU  n-ech  do  braich  7  biud,  ibid.  37.  ace.  mar  miles  mulend 
muad-braich,  LL.  86*  21  =  muadmraich,  LU.  106*  34.  Hence  the 
name  ]irachide,  ATI.  726.     Gkul.  hraee. 

2.  brae  F.  hand,  E.  8.  24.  So  Conn.  s.v.  braccille,  L.Lec.  Voc. 
tdam  braicc  .i.  adam  Idim  my  two  hands,  LL.  208*  28.  From  Lat. 
hraechium,  whence  also^W.  braich. 

1.  bracht  sap,  fatness,  £.  8,  and  so  Corm.  s  v.  anfobracht.  bracht 
a.  sug  no  beoil,  L.Lec.  Voc.,  H.  3.  18,  p.  663.  daceird  bracht  cu 
Me  (.L  saill  furri  corrici  a  fiacail),  LL.  208*  12.  Hence  the  adj. 
braehtach  '  fat.' 

2.  bracht  a  breaking,  cutting  {reaping*^),  E.  24.  bracht  .i. 
brisfejadh,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30*.  .i.  briseadh  .i.  buain,  L.Lec.  Voc. 
Prom  *bhrag-to,  cogn.  with  Lat.  fra-n-go,  frae-tu-s,  Goth,  brikan, 

braen  (broen  ?)  poor  (?),  Ff.  59.  Some  mistake  here :  brdinech, 
LU.  106*»  19,  braonach  .i.  bronach  sorrowful,  O'Cl.,  may  be  connected. 

braichem  (MS.  braici)  stag,  E.  8=braicheamh  .i.  damh  alluidh, 
O'Cl.     See  quotation  at  baigliu  supra. 

braitse  hose,  E.  19.  braitsi  .i.  asan,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30.  pi. 
bristighe,  O'Br.     From  Mid.  Eng.  breche. 

brann  woman,  E,  8.  So  L.Lec.  Voc.  Cogn.  with  bru  '  womb,'  gen. 
9rofM» 

brech  wolf=  Skr.  v^ka.  See  quotation  at  baigliu  supra.  Compd. 
Srechmag. 

1.  bres,  F.  some  kind  of  noise,  Ff.  6.  breas  .i.  gach  greadhan 
no  gach  glor,  O'Cl.  sg.  ace.  mar  'tchuala  Mfchol  in  mbreis  conruala 
in  aluag  'mon  tegdais.  Salt.  B.  5969. 

2.  bres  great,  Ff.  6.     So  O'Cl.    bress,  O'Don.  Supp. 

bri  word,  3.  17,     So  O'Dav.  67  and  O'Cl.  bri  .i.  briathar,  LL. 
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187»  58,  L.Lec.  Voc,  and  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30».    pi.  n.  conid  de 
at4at  na  hri  se,  LL/  287^,  9. 

briar  a  golden  brooch^  E.  27,  toeighing  an  ounce,  Corm.  and  H.  3. 
18,  p.  54P.  briar  .i.  delg,  O'Dav.  56,  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  64«. 
Identical  with  the  Eng.  hrSr,  now  briwy  briar.  But  which 
language  was  the  borrower  is  not  clear. 

bricht  reliquary  ?  diadem  ?  p.  2,  =  breacht  .i.  mind,  L.Leo.  Voo. 

bro  eutting,  abusive,  E.  7.  bro  .i.  beimnech,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30*, 
.i.  beimncach,  Edin.  xxxviii.     br6,  O'R. 

bronnad  consuming,  D.  13.  So  L.Lec.  Yoc.,  0*C1.  bronnadh  .i. 
soaileadhno  cnamh,  K.  3. 18,  p.  609,  andO'Bon.  Supp.  sg.gen.  breth 
brondta  ithe  aidche  judgment  as  to  eating  com  at  night,  O'Dav.  60. 
dat.  do  longad  7  do  brondad  cacha  b{d,  LB.  217®.  The  cogn.  Terb 
bronnaim  occurs  in  Ffaco's  hymn  8  (nf  bronna),  in  LU.  100**  6  (is 
ed  robronnad  frisna  c(5ic  fichtiu  bargen  sin),  and  in  LL.  344^  50 
(robronnat  na  rothrebat). 

hroth  Jlesh,  Ff.  45.     80  O'Cl.    Cogn.  with  fiopd  and  Lat.  (y)ror». 

bru  doe.  See  quotation  at  baigliu  supra,  and  cf.  the  Messapian 
ppiv^ov  '  eXaipov,  Hesychius. 

bruinnech  mother,  E.  27.  80  Corm.,  and  K.  3.  18,  p.  65«.  Nabi 
bruinnech  balb  {his)  mother  was  not  dumb,  O'Dav.  56,  ba  h{  a 
bruin[n]ech  ro  oilestar  Mac  De  it  was  his  mother  that  nursed  GroiTs 
iSon,  ibid.  61.  Derived  from  bruinne  'breast,'  or  brit  gen.  hronm, 
*  womb.' 

bu  death,  p.  3,  note  2.     80  H.  3.  18,  p.  61 1^ 

buanann  nurse,  E.  24.   Buanann  muimme  na  fiann,  Corm. 

buas  beUg,  E.  23.  Cogn.  with  6r.  (f>v<rKa  and  N.H.G.  Baueh? 
buas  innbea  '  entrails,'  O'Dav.  56. 

buich  a  breaking,  p.  2,  Ff.  14,  D.  58.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  61 5^ 
Probably  a  verb :  buich  .i.  robris,  LU.  6^  27.  rocehacs  gair  co 
mbuich,  Amra  Choi.  39.  buich  bron  cerd  Cuindyrt'^roM^  C(mh*s 
division  (i.e.  the  northern  half  of  Ireland),  Amra  Choi.  130. 

buide  chum,  E.  26.  W.  buddai,  for  muide  (=Lat.  mod%us\ 
muddai.  sg.  dat.  im-mudiu  bic  i  mbid  ass,  LL.  286^  49.  dobeir 
a  df  laim  fon  mudi,  LU.  53^  12.*  So  buime,  E.  24,  LL.  878*  24. 
huimme,  BB.  31^  4,  for  muimme  *  nurse.'  However,  the  h  of  buide 
is  possibly  right,  and  the  word  may  be  cogn.  with  Lat.  Jidelia  and 
Gr.  wi$09  for  *ipiio9. 

buile  an  evil  secret^  E.  6.     So  L.Lec.  Voc.     '  an  evil  design  * 

1  A  put  of  a  hup  wu  alao  called  MiNb.    See  LU.  8^41. 
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O'R.,  as  if  there  was  some  connexion  with  fiovXi^.  Cf.  baaile  a 
nomine  Min  .i.  consiliam,  H.  3.  18,  p.  80^. 

bos  .i.  topais,  £.  25.     Both  lemma  and  gloss  are  obscure  to  me. 

buth  world,  D.  62.  budh,  O'Br.  If  this  be  right,  cf .  Gr.  ^wi? 
(from  *0t;-T£-»),  Skr.  hhn-ii-t  *  existence,'  Ma-mt-«  *  earth.' 
BQt  the  dat.  dual  hathaih  in  the  line  maithi  uli  da  dib 
bathaib,  aU  the  nobles  of  the  two  worlds,  Bk.  Fen.  160,  where 
it  rhymes  with  rathuih,  seems  to  show  that  buth  is  a  mistake 
for  hath. 

cadlayotf^,  Ff.  17.     So  O'Mulc.  279  and  0*a. 

caer  candle,  Ff.  44.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  626  (^caer  .1.  caindell).  caor 
spmt,  fire^  O'Don.  Supp.  caer  thened  hfsinn  aidche,  LL.  207^ 
29.  pL  n.  caera  crethir  comraicthe,  LU.  91*  20.  Cogn.  with  Goth, 
liwf  *  clear,'  A.8.  scir,  Eng.  sheer,  yjski  *  to  shine.' 

1.  cai  (MS.  cae)  house,  D.  54.  So  Corm.,  and  H.  3.  18,  pp.  66^^ 
633*.  Compounded:  cerdd-chae  (gl.  officina)  Sg.  51^  Cogn.  with 
Lov  Lat  eaya,  cayum  domus,  Gr.  Keifiai,  Yedic  ^ayd  Lager, 
Hahestatte,  ^^i,  Goth,  heiva-,  Eng.  hive. 

2.  cai  path,  p.  3.  So  Corm.,  L.  Lec.Yoc,  and  see  Laws,  i.  p.  32, 
where  the  words  gtlla  dom-ainie  ar  cae  (a  lad  came  to  me  on 
the  way)  are  misrendcred  by  '  a  youth  protected  me  on  the  way.' 
tr  caoi  .L  ar  slige,  H.  3.  18,  p.  210.  aroen  contiagmais  ar  cae, 
LL  44^  nir'  lensat  cai  na  ^onair  dun  primsligrV^  immach,  BB. 
407*  4.  for  oen-choi,  LU.  65^  28.  Cognate  verbs  are  o  shunn  cai 
Helesseus  ar  eel,  hence  Elisha  went  to  heaven,  Salt.  R.  7223,  and  in 
O'Dav.  52  and  71,  s.v.  cae:  aracae  osar  sinnser  the  younger  goes 
before  the  elder,  and  perh.  ro-ehim,  Cf.  Com.  ke  'go,'  pi.  keugh 
'  go  ye ' ;  Lat.  do,  cieo ;  Gr.  Kiio,  Kiwfiai,  kTv€w. 

caid  pure,  chaste,  "E,  15.  So  Corm.  and  0' CI.  Frequent  in  F61.  Cogn. 
with  Lat.  castus  from  ^cad-to-s.     Another  caidh  .i.  uasal,  O'Dav.  72. 

cail  protection,  p.  1  note,  cail  .i.  cornet,  H.  3.  18,  p.  66^,  LLec. 
Toe.  and  Corm.  s.vy.  bracille,  caile,  culpait,  cerchaill.  comad  moidi 
a  cail,  Bk.  Fen.  414,  which  Hennessy  renders  *That  the  higher 
mi^t  be  their  fame.' 

caimse  (MS.  cuimsi)  F.  shirt,  Ff.  35.  caimmse  Corm.  caimse, 
H.  3.  18,  p.  67*.  pi.  n.  teora  caimsi,  LTJ.  94, 1.  14.  Borrowed  like 
W.  eamse.  Com.  cams,  A.S.  cemes,  from  Low  Lat.  (Gaulish  ?)  camisia. 
Cognate  are  N.H.G.  Semd  and  Skr.  gamulya.    WhcDce  is  W.  hejis  ? 

caindlech  bright,  E.  1.  Frequent  in  Fel.  rose  cainlech  glas,  LU. 
130^  25.  Derived  from  caindel,  LU.  89^  14,  and  this  borrowed 
from  Lat.  eandela. 

na.  TtuBB.  1891-8-8.  4 
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cais  eye,  Ff.  39.    So  O'Cl.     From  ^kM-ti.     The  Irish  cognate 
verb  is  ad-chiu  (*ati-ke8i6)  *  I  see ' ;  pass.  pret.  sg.  3  ad-cheee :  ^kee^ 
of  which  the  so-called  Skr.  ^eakeh  is  a  reduplication,  Windisch, 
in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxi.  425. 

1.  caise  caii^e,  Ff.  46.  cdis,  O'Br.  cas  .1.  caingen  .i.  a  cdasa, 
H.  3.  18,  p.  66». 

2.  caise  love,  p.  3,  Ff.  76.  caisi,  D.  60.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  612*,  and 
0*C1.  From  *ka8'tio-,  cais  *love,'  mis-cats  'hatred,'  are  from  the 
same  root  kas,  perh.=  Skr.  y/kash  *  to  itch  *  ? 

caisse,  hairedy  p.  3,  Ff.  76,  D.  60.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  612*,  and 
O'Cl.  From  ^cat-tio-,  cogn.  with  Gr.  k6to9,  or  from  *ead-tio,  cogn. 
with  Goth,  hatis^  Fng.  Jtaie.  A  shorter  form,  cais,  occurs  in  Amra 
Choi.  5 1 :  Tar  cais  cain-denam  for  hatred  {return)  welUdoingy  and  cf . 
miscais,  infra  s.v.  neoit,  gen.  miscsen,  LL.  344<^  34.  The  W.  cos 
*  hateful,'    casedd  *  hatred,'  are  the  British  cognates. 

calad  hardy  D.  13.  So  L.  Lee.  Voc.  O'Dav.  65,  and  H.  3. 1 8,  p.  663». 
calath,  LU.  106*.  caladh  .i.  gand,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  39».  Compd. 
caladgela,  H.  2.  16,  col.  716.  W.  ealedy  Br.  calet,  Xluge  connects 
N.H.G.  held  from  *hale)7.  The  Ir.  ealtna  *  brave*  is  nearer  in 
meaning. 

calb  (calbh,  O'R.)  hardness,  Ff.  22,  cognate  with  calad. 

calb  heady  Ff.  71.  So  L.  Lee.  Voc.  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  615^  do 
chalb  re  cloich,  O'Br.  gen.  sg.  r  Deaith  doerchrau  i  crichaib  cain 
cailb  .i.  diaith  .i.  ni  haith  doerchra[n]sat  mo  suile  hi  caincrichaib 
mo  chind  .  calb  .i.  cend,  LB.  241*.  dat.  adam  aed  (.i.  adam  suil)  im 
chalb  (.i.  im  chind),  LL.  208*  27.     Lat.  calva,  calvaria? 

cam  comhaty  D.  19.  So  Corm.  and  O'Dav.  64,  71,  103.  midach 
teora  cam  a  brave  of  three  combats.  Borrowed  either  from  A.S. 
camp  or  (as  K.  Meyer  thinks)  from  a  prehistoric  form  of  O.N.  kapp. 
The  spelling  caam  in  Bk.  Arm.  13*  I  (*  lignum  contensionis  quod 
uocatur  caam  apud  gentiles)  has  not  been  explained. 

cann  a  can,  Ff.  55.  So  Corm.  s.v.  esconn.  An  early  example  is 
cann  airgit,  Bk.  Arm.  fo.  17»  2.     Borrowed  from  A.S.  canney  F. 

cap  chariot,  carty  Ff.  19.  So  Corm.  s.v.  capall,  and  L.  Lee.  Voc. 
hearse,  her,  ructhar  i  capp  .i.  i  carr,  LU.  6^  30.  In  H.  3.  18,  p.  624, 
cap  is  glossed  by  crdchar  *  bier.* 

csmvi  fleshy  Ff.  30.    So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.    cuirm  ecus  cama,  Corm. 
s.v.  ore  tr6ith.     cama  samaisci  do  indarggain,  LL.     mir  do  chamu 
Conn.  (Laud  610),  s.v.  imbas  forosnai.     nf  ba  lam  laich  lethas 
cama  caurad,  LL.  87**  43.     noco  n-eraaba  cem  na  cama  dit  asind  ait 
hi  tudchad,  LU.  86»  20.     ba  ech,  or,  argat  7  cama,  FM.  1088. 
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cania,  cuirm,  cnoimes,  cadla  |  it  e  ada  na  samna,  fleskmeat^  ale, 
•utmoity  tripe,  these  are  the  dues  of  All  Saints^  Day,  Bawl.  B. 
512,  fo.  98*2.  8g.  TOO.  a  cbama  cram,  LB.  253*.  Compd. :  a 
ebomla  do  thinn-chamu,  LB.  215*.     Cogn.  with  Lat.  earo. 

carthoit  (MS.  caruid)  pious,  Ff.  7L  So  H.  3.  18,  pp.  66»  and 
634*  {earthdit,  eardot),  and  O'Cl.  {eartoit).  Bai  carthait,  (Bof) 
cardait,  Amra  Choi,  76.  The  noun  eartoit,  Conn.,  like  "W.  cardod, 
is  borrowed  from  an  oblique  case  of  Lat.  oaritas, 

ca^  chaste,  ¥1.71.    So  H.  3.  18,  pp.  66%  613»,  634^     Bai  cath, 
bai  east,  Amra  Choi.  73.     From  Lat.  castus,  as  castdit,  Trip.  Life, 
xrii,  from  castitutem. 
castas,  p.  1.     From  Lat.  castus. 
cath  doaim,  £.28.     Both  lemma  and  gloss  are  obscure. 

1.  ce  night f  Ff.  62,  ace.  to  H.  and  0*R.  From  *skaia  (cf.  Skr. 
«toytf,  Gr.  aKia),  as  eaech  'blind,'  from  *skaiko'S. 

2.  ce  companion  ?  Ff.  52.     So  O'Cl. 

3.  c6  earth,  Ff.  64.  D.  29.  So  O'Cl.  Hardly  from  *qhi6, 
copi.  with  Gr.  x^*^*'  x^^'^°^*  ^^^«  ^^?  Is  it  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  common  phrase /or  bith  chi  f 

cechair  a  slough,  D.  28.  So  0*C1.  Ace.  to  0*Dav.  69,  the  upper 
part  of  a  cechair  is  marsh ;  and  the  lower  water ;  while  in  the  case 
of  a  lathaeh,  the  upper  part  is  water,  and  the  lower  mud.  conid 
corastar  dar  droichtiu  ind  liss  isin  cechair,  LL.  117^  35.  cobair 
bo  hi  cechflfr,  LB.  204*  19.  cobair  cethrae  ar  choin  7  cechair^ 
Harl.  5280,  fo.  38».  ceachair  dirt,  filth,  0*Br.  Hence  the  adj. 
ceeharda:  nirpsa  grenach  cecharda,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  112*  2. 
The  Skr.  gdkan  and  Gr.  Koirpo^  may  be  cognate. 

cecht  power,  D.  19,  £.11.  cecht  .i.  cumachta,  Stowe  XIX. 
8k.  ^kti,  ^gak.     O.N.  hdttr. 

1.  ceis  spear,  D.  16.  So  O'Cl.  From  ^kesti.  Cogn.  with  Gr. 
K€ffrpo9,  Lat.  castro  (from  *castrum  knife),  Skr.  gastra^m. 

2.  ceis  cuairt,  circuit,  visit,  D.  53,  =  ceis  cwrit,  L.  Lee.  Voc. 
From  *ked-ti,  cogn.  with  the  verb  ceisim  (ro  ceis  romna  n-des  .i.  ro 
cheimnige  i  rosomaine  na  aese.  Bawl.  B.  502,  fo.  62^  2),  and  this 
with  Lat.  cath,  cedere,  eessare,  Gt«  K€Kahomo,  Zend  gad  gehn, 
Terlassen,  fallen  (Justi). 

1.  oel  death,  p.  3,  note  2.  So  Corm.,  L  Lee.  Voc.  and  O'Cl.  fa 
foa  doluid  for  a  cheal,  LL.  37 0^  23.  Dochuaid  for  eel  .  .  .  for 
slicht  sen,  Salt.  R.  3685.  not-chuirfe  in  flaith  ar  eel,  LL.  278, 
marg.  infL     Cf.  O.N.  hel. 

2.  eel  heaifen,  £.  29.    So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.    0  shunn  cai  Heleseus 
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ar  chel  eter  noebu  for  noeb-nem,  Salt.  R.  7185.     Borrowed  from 
Low  Lat.  ^c^lum,  caelum, 

cele  servant^  D.  45.  So  O'Dav.  63,  O'Cl.  and  see  O'Don.  Supp. 
s.v.  ciile  IH  '  servus  Dei/  anglicised  ctUdee,  ceile  caich  a  comhair 
a  chomdedh  the  servant  of  every  one  in  his  lorcTs  presence,  O'Dav.  63. 
dlegar  don  ceile  denamh  drechta  im  dun  na  flatha  the  tenant  is 
liable  to  make  a  drecht(?)  round  the  chieftain's  fitrty  0*Dav.  78. 
See  also  LU.  68*  13,  16,  and  74^  9.  Compd.  soir-cbele  (gl. 
libortus),  Wb.    10*   23.     Perhaps   originally  identical  with    ceU 

*  socius.' 

celt  raiment,  D.  47.  So  Conn.,  H.  3.  18,  p.  66,  and  O'Cl. 
Anglicised  kilt,  celt  asas  treu,  LU.  95^  38.  imdatuigethar  celt 
dithargarb,  LU.  95*»  25.  dechelt,  Conn.  Hence  celtar,  LU.  79* 
20,  celtair,  H.  3.  18,  p.  66^,  and  eeltach  'kilted,'  Bk.  Fen.  78. 

celtair  spear,  Ff.  36.  D.  16.  So  O'Dav.  68.  pi.  n.  co  mbeodatar 
celtra  catba  Caier !  Corm.  s.v.  gaire :  dual  n :  d{  cheltir  ina  laim, 
LU.  133^  26.  Cognate  is  diceltar,  LU.  133**  44=diceltair  the 
shaft  of  a  spear  without  an  iron  on  iff  Corm.  s.v.  gaire.     W.  paladr 

*  hastile,'  Gr.  TreXrij  and  waXrov  shaft,  pole, 

cenel  children,  D.  12,  rather  mcaos  kindred,  and  i8«=W.  eenedl 
gens,  genus,  natio.  Hence  cenelach,  Wb.  23'  32.  Cognate  with  the 
Ir.  verb  cinim  *  I  spring  from,  descend,'  O'Don.  Supp.,  the  verbal 
noun  ciniud,  and  the  noun  cine  (leg.  cined  ?)  '  a  tribe,'  O'Don.  Supp. 

cenntecol  .i.  triallad,  E.  10.  .i.  ttirailead,  L.  Lee.  Yoc. 
coinntegal  .i.  truaill^^  'corruption,'  Stowe  XIX.  These  glosses 
are  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Cormac's  ceinticul  .i.  combreo 
rotruaillned  ann  .i.  conical  (f^  is)  Welsh  that  has  been  corrupted 
therein,  to  triY,  ' centecul.'  He  explains  it  as  'a  name  for 
wool  whereof  they  make  a  blanket.'  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  67*  s.v. 
centecul,  and  see  O'Cl.  s.v.  cinnteagal.  The  Middle- Welsh  form 
is  kmhuphel,  Welsh  Laws,  i.  308,  where  the  translator  says,  that 
ryuiiyy/  (as  he  modernises  kenhu^hel)  is  "  literally  ^wadded ' ; 
perhaps  a  gambeson."     From  a  Low- Lat.  *contepulum  ? 

ceo  besides  ?  D.  60.  Sceo  7  ceo  7  neo  tri  comoccomail  Gk>ideilggi, 
LL.  26*  1,  and  see  Amra  Choi.  73  (ceo  ni  coirm,  c^  ni  sercoU). 

1.  cerb  slau^httrinp,  Kvundinq,  D.  20.  sg.  gen,  crothid  conchend 
catha  coirp,  LU.  47*  22.  mac  in  chirb,  is  e  a  bes  guin,  LL.  148*  14. 
Appaivutly  identical  with  2.  cerb. 

2.  cerb  cutting,  D.  20.  So  OTl.  cerp  .i.  teascad,  O'Dav.  63. 
An  adj.  ctrh,  cerp  'keen,'  occurs  in  Salt,  R.  891,  4767, 
6913,  8087,  the  verb  n^s-terUmd  in  LU.  109*  23,  and  the  participle 
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e^htha  in  LF.  56^  12  (beit  cuirp  cerbtha,  cainfit  mni,  hodie%  tciU  h$ 
kackdy  women  will  tcail), 

1.  cem  vietary,  Ff.  18,  D.  18,  E.  27.  So  O'Cl.  pi.  dat.  do 
cemaib  .i.  do  buadhaib  no  do  gnfmhuibh,  Amra  Conroi,  K.  3.  18, 
p.  49.  pi.  nom.  mor  a  ccama  fria  tuireamb,  Dan  do  Brian  na 
murtha,  gen.  is  tu  laecb  na  cernd  7  na  comram,  LU.  100^  17.  Hence 
cenach,LL.  294^  12.  cearnacb  .i.  buadacb  victorious^  Stowe  XIX. 

2.  cem  a  man,  D.  18.     So  0*C1. 

3.  cem  act  of  tontuming^  D.  36.     So  0*C1. 

cerr  a  lopping,  Ff.  25.     So  O'Cl.    Cognate  witb   cirrbed,  Bk. 
Fen.  216,  and  the  verb  ro  cirred  iarom  ind  lam  sin,  LU.  98^  2, 
cirrfitir  coUa,  LL.  254i>  24. 
cerrbach  plunder,  Ff.  43.     So  O'Cl. 

cetnait  (MS.  and  O'Br.  ceatbnaid)  a  sheep,  Ff.  17.  So  O'Dav. 
62.  roearba  rocetnaitt  comair  a  tigi  teacbt  ina  lias  he  ordered  a 
h'g  sheep  near  his  house  to  come  into  her  fold,  O'Dav.  72,  s.v.  comair. 
This  seems  a  dimin.  of  cet,  the  dat.  pi.  of  which  citoibh  (leg.  cetaihh) 
is  glossed  by  cairidh  [leg.  cairigh]  finda  in  K.  3.  18,  p.  49.  He 
nee  ceiaimni  .i.  cairidh  [leg.  cdirigh],  Duil  Laithne  117. 

ciar  black,  E.  28.     So  Stowe  XIX,  p.  30V  and  O'Cl.    pi.  ace.  fri 
ialla  ciara  .i.  fri  demna  .i.  elta  duba  demonionim,  Brocc.  h.  91. 
cichlad  a  lopping,  Ff.  25.     ceachladh  .i.  ciorrbhadh,  O'Cl. 
cicht  (from  ♦qviktu-)  engraver,  D.  44.     So  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  66**. 
dcht  .i.  geibire  .1.  rindaire.    cicht  .1.  geibiach,  Stowe  XIX.    cichtte 
J.  geibiach  .i.  rannaigh  [leg.  rinnaighe],  O'Dav.  63.     Cogn.  with 
Pietus  '  Pict,'  and  perh.  "W.  pwyth  *  stitch.' 

1.  cil  (MS.  ciol)  wrong,  D.  41,  E.  29.  So  Corm.,  L.  Lee.  Voc. 
O'Dav.  66,  and  0*CL  partial,  false,  O'Don.  Supp.  Compounds  are 
kth'chil  and  ciUhreth, 

2.  cil  (MS.  ciol)  death,  from  *celu,  D.  43.  So  0*C1.  co  tarrlaic 
faodb  fir  cil  so  that  he  gave  a  truly  deadly  shot,  O'Dav.  64. 

clairiu  division,  E.  29.  So  Corm.  clairiudh  .i.  roinn,  O'Cl. 
claireadh  .1.  foghail  (leg.  fodail)  no  sgaoileadh,  O'Flah. 

clamar  satire,  E.  17.  .i.  air  no  escuine,  H.  4.  27,  p.  67.  clamar 
a.  afr,  Stowe  XIX.  clamor  .i.  air,  L.  Lee.  Voc.  Borrowed  from 
O.N.  Udm-or^  '  a  libel  in  verse.'  Cogn.  with  cldmaithe  *  reproach,' 
LB.  228^  11.  The  Ir.  ^/ai7i(in  the  phrase  gldm  dicenn)  is  either 
borrowed  from  or  cogn.  with  O.I^.  kldtn  '  foul  language.' 

clandad  thrusting,  D.  40.  So  O'Dav.  70  and  O'CL,  L.  Lee.  Voc. 
and  H.  3.  18  cited  in  O'Don.  Supp.  s.v.  clannsad.  Verbal  noun 
of  dandaim — noB-claona  in  sciain  ind,  LL.  269*   23 ;    corthe  no- 
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chlantais  in  tan  bad  maidra  n-imairic,  LIT.  86^  42  ;  clannsad  cleatha 
doghra  tbrid,  BB.  31*  26 — borrowed  from  L&t.  planto,  whence  also 
"W.  plannu  *  plantare,  serere.' 

cle  wrong  J  D.  41.  So  O'Cl.  Seems  derived  from,  oil  q.v.  But 
perhaps  the  e  is  long  and  eld  would  then  be  identical  with  M 
*  sinister,*  W.  cledd,  Goth,  hlei-duma* 

cliste  ready f  E.  22.  cliste  aetivef  swtfi^  O'Br.  laoch  cliste, 
O'Don.  Supp.  s.v.  leirg :  cliste  ar  a  laimh  deis  chl^,  marcach  ain- 
chlisde,  0*Br.  A  living  word :  fear  cliste  *  a  clever,  sharp,  smart 
man,'  O'Growney.  Cogn.  with  clisid,  0*Dav.  70,  s.v.  cleth,  and  the 
spret.  diesis,  LU.  69*^  13. 

cloch,  F.  stone,  p.  4.     Prob.  cogn.  with  calad,  q.v. 

coart  landholder,  D.  15.  So  O'Cl.  and  see  0*Dav.  62.  coairt, 
Corm.     hi  coairte  .i.  i  mbriugaide,  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  62*  1. 

cob  victory,  Ff.  30,  50,  coph  p.  1 ,  E.  27.  So  Corm.,  O'Dav.  6n,  and 
0*C1.  So  also  H.  3.  18,  pp.  67»,  634».  Hence  the  name  Cohthach. 
The  Gaulish  names  Coh-launo,  Coh-nertus,  Coh-nerta,  Ver-eobius  are 
also  prob.  cognate.  Fick  connects  0.  Norse  hap,  Eng.  happy^  Skr. 
^ag-md  *  powerful.* 

cobra  shield,  Ff.  37.  So  0*CI.  pi.  gen.  tri  maic  TJislend  cobra 
ngarg,  LL.  114»  35. 

coemthecht  (=com-imm-thecht)  accompanying ^  D.  49.  sg.  dat. 
i  coimthecht  dugdoine,  Wb.  1 6^  2.   Hence  eoetnthechtaid '  attendant.' 

coic  a  secret,  Ff.  47.  So  Corm.,  O'Dav.  63,  s.v.  coig,  and 
Stowe  XIX.  ni  cuala  coic  nuin  he  heard  not  an  evil  secret,  H.  3. 
18,  p.  61^  coig  .i.  run,  LL.  393*53.  coic  .i.  comairle  counsel^ 
H.  3.  18,  p.  66®,  and  coigli  .i.  comairli,  O'Dav.  63.  coicle  .1. 
folach  concealment,  ibid.  61*,  may  be  cognate. 

coice,  coidche  (O'Br.'s  coice)  mountain,  Ff.  27. 

coidche  armpit,  Ff.  41 :  reading  doubtful.  L.  has  caoiche  is  eoU. 
A  gloss  in  a  note  to  Fel.  Aug.  4,  on  the  line  Molua  mace  oehe, 
preserves  another  word  for  *  armpit*:  **ocha  apud  ueteres  ochscd 
dicitur  prius,"  where  ocha  may  be  cogn.  with  Lat.  oeulus. 

coimmdiu  (*com-mediot-)  lord,  D.  47.  So  O'Dav.  72  and  O'CL 
8g.  gen.  coimded,  Wb.  9«,  Ml.  26*».  dat.  coimdid,  Wb.  8^  27«.  ace. 
coimmdith,    Sg.    29*».     Cogn.   with   Ir.   midiur,    Goth,    mita,    Gr. 

coindelg  counsel,  Ff.  10.  So  O'Cl.  and  O'Don.  Supp.  sg.  gen. 
fer  condilc  fur.  Trip.  Life  210.  ace,  contuaset  aes  na  brudni  uli  a 
condelg,  LTJ.  93,  line  15. 

coing  •  fJhwimg,  K  29,  <a  going  together,'  O'R, 
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coit  a  tcoodf  E.  4.  So  Corm.  b.v.  Sailchoit.  Borrowed  from 
0  W.  coitf  now  coed,     Cogn.  with  Goth,  haithi, 

colg  F.  9word^  Ff.  36.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  n{  for  braigtib 
dam  na  bo  cloithir  colg  (.i.  claideb)  mo  ruanado,  LL.  277*  28.  cole 
oc  mo  choilc-se,  LU.  5^  1 0.  The  spelling  ealg  ( = W.  caly  veretrum, 
Br.  calch)  seems  more  correct,     calg  d^t,  LU.  87^  18. 

coll  htad,  Ff.  38.  So  O'Cl.  and  O'Br.  gen.  cuill :  daceird  bracht 
ca  feic  a  cuill  .i.  a  carpait,  LL.  208*  12,  whence  it  seems  that 
cdl  means  '  jowl.'  The  dat.  and  gen.  pi.  seem  in  the  phrases  dicetul 
dochollaib  cend,  Kawl.  B.  512,  fo.  114^  1,  dicetal  di  ccnnaib  coll, 
Land  610,  fo.  67^.     Hardly  borrowed  from  A.S.  ceafl. 

colt  food,  Ff.  20.  So  Corm.  8.v.  asgalt,  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  615^ 
een  cholt  .i.  cen  biad,  LTJ.  8*^.  eter  cond  sceo  colt  .i.  enech  no  biad, 
LB.  241*.  Literally,  perh.,  something  cooked,  cogn.  with  Lat.  ealeo, 
Skr.  erta,  Lith.  niltas. 

com-etaid  (gl.  custos)  p.  4,  cometid  la  mmaccu  (gl.  paedagogus) 
Vb.  19«.  From  com-et  *  servatio,'  GC.«  793,  871.  Compounds 
are  ekl- cometid  and  fos-ehomitaid. 

comm  covering,  shelter,  protection,  D.  47.  sg.  dat.  i  com  argit 
gil,  LB.  233^.  ace.  tabar  com  (.i.  coimhed)  dun.  Bawl.  B.  512, 
fo.  35*.  A  sister-form  eoimm  occurs  in  FM.  1599,  p.  2140 
{ha  eoimm  ria  gcioth  dosum),  the  dat.  sg.  of  which  is  frequent 
in  ihe  expression  /6  a  ehoim,  LU.  68*  10,  and  see  Lism.  Lives, 
2025,  2027,  2398,  2396.  It  is  the  Irish  reflex  of  Gr.  Kofifioi,  and  is 
cogn.  also  with  Lat.  cingo. 

corn-maim  tci/e,  lit.  yoke-fellow,  £.  23.  So  L.  Lee.  Yoc.  and 
O'Dav.  70.  commam.  Trip.  Life  14.  sg.  gen.  comaime,  LB.  198% 
dat.  da  chommaim,  Bk.  Fen.  Hence  eommdmus  '  matrimony,'  sg. 
gen.  oommamsa,  O'Dav.  70.  From  «om=Lat.  cum  and  mdim,  cogn. 
with  mam  '  jugum.' 

commar  noee,  Ff.  40,=commor  .i.  sron,  O'Cl.  Meaning  doubtful. 
In  JAj.  108*  30,  it  seems  to  signify  some  other  part  of  the  body: 
coratar  ecnaig  a  thruim  7  a  glainene  for  ettegail  dar  commur  a 
chraes  7  a  bragit.  So  in  LU.  15*  23 :  ar  cend  caid  comarli,  ar 
commor  moradbal. 

oomrair  F.  case,  D.  51.  comrair  taiscedai,  Bk.  Fen.  12,  better 
comrar  (gl.  capsa)  Sg.  36*,  92%  LU.  114*32.  ata  comrar  chloche 
i  mbi  and  hi  talam,  LU.  134*  3.  a  muintorc  argit  for  a  chomrair, 
ilnd,  L  6.  comrar  conga  each  cethra,  LL.  293^  19.  Metaph. 
comrar  dana,  LL.  187*  15  and  Bawl.  B.  502,  fo.  62^  2.  is  hi  tra 
comrair  chrabuid  leosum,  LB.  10*  15. 
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conn  nmse,  Ff.  27,  45.    So  O'Cl.  and  Stowe  XIX.  tonacha  ndecrad- 
a  cbond  nach  a  chiall,  LU.  79*  35.     Rg.  dat.  asa  cund,  LIT.  48^  11. 
bid  crad  da  ce[i]ll  is  da  cond,  Bk.  Fen.  246.     ace.  tncusaa  doib 
sere  mo  cbride  7  mo  cbond,  LL.  302^  34.     is  fin  romedair  in  sluag 
CO  mbatar  cen  cbond  cen  cb6ill,  LL.  282*  1.     Perbaps  cogn.  with 

Gr.  KOVvila), 

conruiter,  p.  3=conr6iter,  Arora  Cbol.  13,  43,  wbere  it  is  glossed 
by  cain  rdfitify  no  roehomet.  Tbe  eon  is  cogn.  witb  kmvo^^  JjbX, 
re-eens. 

consal  M.  eounssllor,  E.  1 0.  80  Stowe  XIX.  pi.  gen.  Ni  cumangar  a 
rim  a  ngradaib  7  a  ceimendaib  ar  imat  a  consal  ...  7  a  ndiuice  7 
a  centure  it  is  impossible  to  rehearse  them  in  ranks  and  in  de^ees 
because  of  the  multitude  of  their  consuls  .  .  .  and  their  dukes  and 
their  centurions^  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  87*  1.  ace.  consala,  LB.  167*. 
From  Lat.  consul.  So  Ir.  irchdnsal,  LB.  180^,  from  Lat.  proeonsulf 
as  Erpoint,  LL.  222^,  232*,  from  Propontis. 

1.  core  clan,  D.  12.  So  O'Cl.  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  66«.  O.Ir. 
eorcu:  in  populo  Korku  Eeti,  Adamnan's  Vita  Col.  ed.  Reeves, 
p.  89.  de  genere  Corcu-Cbonluain,  Bk.  Arm.  11*  1.  in  regiones 
Corcu-Temni,  ib,  13*  2.  de  genere  Corcu-Theimne,  ib.  15*  2. 
Corcu  Dubni,  LL.  292*  47=:Corco  Duibne,  ib.  277*  22.  in  chland 
Corco  Laigde,  ibid.  210*  51.  in  fines  Corca  Ocbland,  Trip.  life  94. 
mace  Kimenoeb  Cbilli  Cborcu-B^ide,  ib,  138.  i  tir  Corcu-Themne, 
ib,  122. 

2.  core  (MS.  tore)  hair,  E.  27.  So  L.  Lee.  Voc.  Cogn.  with 
Gr.  Kapy  Lat.  crinis  ?  or  witb  KcpK09  *  tail  ? ' 

cose  instrwtion,  correction,  D.  33,  sg.  gen.  coisc,  cuisc.  cose  .i. 
tegose,  Stowe  XIX,  p.  39*.  dat.  cose:  teit-seom  eosin  n-araid 
dia  cbosc,  LU.  64*.  Hence  ticosc,  tinchosc  *  instruction.'  ro-eosead 
(gl.  correptus  est),  W.  cosp.     From  con'\-^seq, 

cot  {a  cutting)  victory,  E.  27.  cod,  L.  Lee.  Yoc.  and  O'Br. 
Form  and  meaning  doubtful.  Cotan  .i.  laocb  '  bero,'  Duil  Laitbne 
38,  may  be  derived,  and  Gr.  iccvTcw,  Komo^,  may  be  cogn. 

cotb/owi,  E.  28,  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  cotb  cibum  .i.biadb  ar  in 
berla  amMtl  asb^rar  cotbugW  na  n-indile,  Harl.  432,  fo.  3*  1,  and 
see  H.  3.  18,  p.  634*. 

cria  buying,  D.  25.  So  L.Lec.  Voc.  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  633*.  But 
eria  is  a  verbal  form  from  rr«itm  =  Skr.  hrtndmi,  and  means 
*  emas ' :  ni  ria,  ni  cria  do  dodhamnu,  thou  shalt  not  sell,  ihou 
shalt  not  buy,  to  or  from  an  unqualified  person,  such  as  a  thief 
or  a  little  child,  O'Dav.  79  and  Laws,  iii.  58. 
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crich  F.  (gl.  finem)  p.  5,  now  crioeh.  Windisch  connects  this 
vord  with  KpiK09  and  eireus, 

crimthann  (MS.  criomhtan)  fox,  Ff.  51.  So  L.  Lee.  Voc,  O'Cl. 
tnd  Mart  Bon.  p.  160,  where  the  author  says  that  criomtanny 
in  the  hard  Gbelic  (  Gaoideilg  cruaid),  is  the  same  as  '  fox.' 

cro  narrow,  E.  20.  So  L.  Lee.  Voc.  cro  .i.  timargain,  H.  3.  18, 
p.  51*,  H.  4.  22,  p.  62*. 

croch,  highy  E.  27.  croch  gach  n-ard  7  gach  n-inD,  H.  3.  18, 
p.  67^  Cogn.  seems  eroich  .i.  uachtar  bainne  '  cream,'  O'Dav.  68. 
cnim-duma  dunghill^  E.  29.  So  Corm.  who  cites  cin  chon 
cmrndoma  a  crime  of  a  dunghill  dog,  crumdub  .i.  ottrach,  O'Dav.  63. 
The  literal  meaning  seems  *  worm-heap,'  from  cruim  =  W.  prgf^ 
^kr.  hrmi,  Lith.  kirmi-s,  and  duma  cogn.  with  Gr.  Orifiwu,  Owfiov, 
£og.  dam. 

cuanna  (MS.  cuadhna)  hill,  Ff.  27.  So  0*C1.  and  O'Br.  Cogn.  with 
0.y.  hunn  *  knob '  ?  The  W.  cwn,  egnu,  erchgnu,  and  the  Old-Celtic 
*ww-  and  'Ap-xwia  (0^7)  are  from  the  same  root,  with  which 
Windisch  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  viii.  40)  connects  O.H.G.  hUn  *  giant,' 
pi.  hAni.  Or  is  it  from  ^qeup,  whence  Lith.  kadpa-s  'heap,' 
0.  Pers.  kaufa  *  mountain '  ? 

cuar  crooked,  Ff .  44.  So  O'Cl.  ras-tarraing  da  corranaib  cruaidi 
cnara,  LL.  230*.  cuar-sciath,  Rawl.  B.  602,  fo.  47»  1.  pi.  n. 
cuar-ec^ith,  LU.  87^  17.  Hence  the  verbal  noun  eiiarad,  LL. 
236*  13. 

1.  cud  (cuth?)  head,  D.  62.  So  Corm.  s.v.  descud:  cud  .i. 
Genn,  Buil  Laithne  4.  cudh  do  cuth,  O'Cl.  lea  hanail  ho  chud, 
LU.  128*  10.  caut  .i.  cenn,  H.  3.  18,  p.  67».  cuth,  O'Br.  for- 
eath,ib. 

2.  end  (cuth  ?)  an  offering,  D.  62. 

1.  cuib  dog,  Ff.  16.     .i.  cii,  O'Dav.  71,  s.v.  cinnes,  and  O'Cl. 

mu  cbuib  (.i.  mo  chu)  asa  ho,  darchinnius  (.i.  darlecius)  co  dfan 

mo  chuib   .i.   mo   choin,  LL.  208*  12.      In   the  Amra  Conroi, 

BL  3.  18,  p.  49,  cuim  .i.  cu  is  perhaps  the  same  word. 

2-  cuib  word?  Ff.  30,  or  is  it  a  sister-form  of  cob  *  victory,'  q.v.? 

cuime  protection,  Ff.  31 — leg.  cuimne,   as  in  O'Br.  =  0.  Ir. 

coemna,  caomhna,  0*C1. 

cuimleng  F.  combat,  E.  8.  gl.  agoD,  Gild.  19.  cuimling  .i.  comrac 
H.  3.  18,  p.  624.  sg.  dat.  i  comling.  Trip.  Life  566,  ace.  doroine 
cuimleng,  note  to  Fel.  Apr.  19.     pi.  ace.  cumlenga,  LL.  54*  5. 

cninsel  face,  Ff.  40.  cuinnseal,  O'R.  A  sister-form  is  cuinnei 
•L  aghaidhy  H.  3.  18,  p.  639.    coinso,  LU.  87^  11.   cuinsiu  chorad, 
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LIT.  106»7.    coindse  .i.  drech,  H.  3.  18,  p.  67»,  and  O'Don.  Supp., 
and  see  O'Dav.  62,  s.v.  cucht. 

cuislcnnach /7t/9tfr,  D.  44.  pi.  n.  cuslennaig,  LL.  261*  30.  gen. 
pi.  cuslennach,  LU.  88^,  97^  Derived  from  cuisli  .i.  crand  ciuil, 
L.  Lee.  Voc.  and  Stowe  XIX.  gen.  pi.  cuislenn:  bindfogur  na 
cuislend,  LU.  pi.  ace.  na  caislenna  (gl.  venas),  Gild.  222.  So 
avpf^^  is  used  of  any  duct  or  channel  in  the  body. 

1.  c\i\  protection,  p.  1.  Ff.  30,  60.  D.  45.  So  H.  4.  22,  p.  67, 
and  Stowe  XIX.  cia  beith  do  iar  cul,  though  he  might  have  it  under 
his  protection  f  Laws,  i.  150.  A  sister -form  eulu  occurs:  doberind 
culu  (.i.  comet)  ar  gart  (.i.  ar  einech)  Find,  LL.  208*  81.  These 
words,  like  eulaid  'raiment,'  are  cogn.  with  N.H.G.  hiille. 

2.  cul  chariot,  p.  1,  Ff.  19.  50.  So  Corm.,  H.  8.  18,  p.  60^ 
OTl.  cul,  L.  Lee.  Voc.  culu  (.i.  cul  .i.  carpat)  trfa  neit  (.i. 
cath)  LU.  6**  24.  fonoad  (  i.  ro  immanad)  col  carpait  dun  and, 
ol  sc,  LU.  122^  38.  atcblunim  cul  carpait,  LL.  83*  11.  Compd. : 
culgaire  na  carpat,  LL.  109^  23.  O.Slav.  kolo  *  wheel,  circle.'  Lat. 
eoius,  Gr.  iro\o«. 

culmaire  chariothuilder,  E.  9.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  66^  and  O'CL 
Also  charioteer :  is  culmaire  .i.  is  cairptech,  LU.  109*  40.  cul- 
maire .i.  cairptheo[i]r,  Stowe  XIX.  culmairi  .L  eairptheoir,  L.Lec. 
Voc.     culmhaire  wheelwright,  O'Br. 

cum  a  reseel?  £.  28.  Used  topographically:  ingcn  Din(I  o 
Chum  Diuil  i  crich  Corco  Duibne,  LL.  277^  22,  where  eum  is 
=  W.  cwmm  *  vallis,  convallis.'  Gr.  Kv/^fiii,  *f«V*/^o»i  *cup,'  N.H.G. 
humpen, 

cumlachtaid  pig,  £.  29,  is  rather  a  sucking-pig,  Corm.  com- 
laehtaid.  O'Dav.  t>2,  where  seven  other  words  for  *  pig  *  are  given. 

cum-rooh  N.  ^;gl.  ligo\  p.  1.  cumrech,  sg.  dat.  cuimriuch,  pi.  n. 
cuimnM?ha,  is  a  noun,  not  a  verb,  and  means  *  bond,  fetter.'  The 
cogn.  verb  is  conring,  pros.  ind.  sg.  3.  conrig  (gl.  alligat)  Ml.  23«  2. 

ounn  srnse,  ¥t  27,  a  sister-form  of  conn  q.v.  Cogn.  with  cuHniachi 
*  wiskiom.' 

cur  M.  h^v,  champion,  I>.  39.  also  caur,  LU.  85^  32,  114*  41, 
LL.  106*>  9.  sg.  gen.  da  siiil  ohurad  i  cind  in  chlaim  atas-cim 
tf  Af#v'*  tH\>  riY*  /  $fe  the^H  in  the  I^per^e  head,  LL.  303^  14. 
oaurnd.  LU.  77^  33.  pi.  n.  oauraivi,  LL.  106^  11.  coraid,  LL. 
256*  16.  Compel,  curath-mir.  Honco  caurata,  LU.  80*  28.  Cogn. 
with  W.  rwirr  gigas«  Com.  otur  in  cjur-march  (gl.  camelusX  Skr. 
ftfrlr«i,  flir**  Gr.  c<y«»«.  «:i>mo«. 

cuTMU  tf  **y*  v^amcht  d#  im^ge  ff  Gm^?),  Ff.  71.     So  H.  3.  18, 
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pp.  66*,  and  634*.  H.  4.  22,  p.  67,  and  O'Cl.  curson  e  a  mb^asoibh 
brughadh,  Ddn  do  Bhrian  na  miirtha,  116.  The  earson  of  the 
Amra  Senain,  LB.  241%  is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  curson. 

eusal  itrmffth,  Ff.  23.  courage,  O'Br.  Hence  perh.  the  adj. 
oossalach,  LIT.  96*. 

dae  house,  D.  54.  So  O'CL,  who  quotes  rioghdhae  {rig-dae) 
'palace.*  daoe,  D.  57.  Possibly  cogn.  with  eat/169  *  oUiaf  Hcsychius, 
OK,fdmaum  'to  dwell,'  Skr.  dhdman, 

^good,  p.  3.  Ff.  72,  D.  59.  So  Conn.  s.v.  aingel;  droch  do 
drochaib,  dag  do  dagaib,  Conn.  Tr.  61  and  H.  3.  18,  pp.  68^,  634«. 
Boirdam  .x.  ratha  (.i.  lis),  .x.  trcaba  (  i.  tighe)  dagha  (.i.  maithi 
00  cona  ndilius  feibh),  Amra  Conroi.  Derb  dag  i  mba,  Amra 
Choi.  46.  W.  da.  Can  it  be  cogn.  with  Gr.  raxv^  (from  *0axvst\ 
compar.  Oacawv,  as  (ace.  toCollitz)  ^v»  is  =  Skr.  dyu?  Generally 
ued  as  a  prefix,  another  form  of  which  is  deg, 

daig/ro,  Ff.  72.  So  Stowe  XIX  and  H.  3.  18,  pp.  69^,  635». 
a  ^stem,  sg.  gen.  muir  ndaiged.  Salt.  R.  910.  Moiling  lassar 
ddged,  LL.  305^  25.  sg.  ace.  argain  fri  daigid  cech  n-aidchi, 
LL.  107»  21.  pi.  dat.  go  ndaighthibh  .i.  go  dteinntibh,  O'Cl. 
Skr.  ^dah  from  *dhegh,  *dhogh,  Lit.  degti  'to  bum.'  Goth. 
%«.    A.S.  d€egf  the  bright,  warm  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

d&t&a  fosterfather,  D.  46.  80  O'Dav.  73.  dadan,  O'Don.  Supp. 
Oengus  an  Procchai,  datan  Dermatai,  Uath  Beinne  Utair,  70. 
daitean  .i.  oide,  OTlah.  datiucdn,  LL.  279»  13.  datan,  O'Br. 
dimin.  of  *datf  a  child's  word,  like  W.  idd  *  father,'  Eng.  daddy, 

datnait  (MS.  dathnuid)  foster-mother ,  nurse,  D.  46.  So  O'Dav. 
73,  8.V.  datan ;  dathoaid,  O'Br. ;  but  dadnait,  O'Don.  Supp.  is 
perhaps  the  right  spelling.  If  so,  cf.  Gr.  rrjOrj  grandmother^  from 
*^01|,  and  Lith.  dede. 

de  division?  Ff.  13.  Cogn.  with  the  form  assumed  by  the 
numeral  two  as  a  prefix. 

dega  (dede?)  wind,  D.  25.  The  only  similar  word  with  this 
meaning  is  daghar  .i.  gaoth,  O'Cl.  and  OTlah.  daugar  augrach  ben 
daire  the  oakwood^s  wife  is  a  warring  wind.  Bawl.  B.  512,  fo. 
62*  2.    daghar,  O'Br. 

deichen  division?  Ff.  13.      Cogn.  with  dechur  'difference,  dis- 
tmction,'  Ml.  26^*  1. 

deiltre  (deilltre?)  is  explained,  D.  39,  by  "gods  of  wizardry 
for  trayellers  astray."     O'Cl.  has  only  deiltre  .i.  dee  draoidhechta. 
CBr.  wrote  di-iltre, 
6kam  taking  away,  D.  61.     deim  .i.  on{  is  demo  .i.  digbaim,  H. 
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3.  18,  p.  614\  'lack,  want,'  O'R.  cuil  deim  de  eot,  cuil  deim 
de  format,  Amra  Choi.  105.    From  de+etni-. 

deirae  evening,  Ff.  54.  deme,  Conn,  do  deime  .i.  dorchadas,  H.  2. 
16,  cited  0*Don.  Supp.  s.v.  dioraa.  deimhe  .i.  dorchadus  oidche 
*  darkness  of  night,'  O'Cl.  Derived  from  deim  *  dark.'  The  demitkw 
cited  by  Windisch  as  perhaps  compar.  of  deim^  is  a  mistake  for 
deinithirf  compar.  of  dian  q.v. 

del  teat,  £.11.  .i.  sine  bo,  Corm.  deal  .i.  sine,  Stowe  XIX* 
of.  oc  a  diul  sucking  her :  Gr.  ^Xi;,  Lat.  fellare  {filare),  O.H.G.  tih 
f  r.  *dela. 

demal  a  taking  atcay,  D.  61.  See  deim,  but  qy.  if  this  is  not 
a  mistake  for  d^mdl  .i.  demon,  H.  3.  18,  p.  69^. 

der  F.  daughter,  girl,  E.  24.  So  Corm.  Tr.  61,  Stowe  XIX, 
H.  3.  18,  p.  69^,  and  O'Cl.  Helech  der  Fubthaire  find,  LL.  164*  4. 
Pctronilla  der  Petair,  LB.  85.  Corapd.  leis-dhear  stepdaughter^ 
O'Br. 

1.  derc  F.  ege,  Ff.  30,  Ff.  39,  p.  2.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  81%  and 
0*C1.  pi.  nom.  toilsiter  mo  derea  .i.  mo  suli,  LL.  208^  7.  dat.  ea 
CO  nertaib  nual  dar  dercaib  sluag  se&r  .i.  us^^  dar  suilib  soerclaiid 
ocom  chainiad,  water  over  the  eyes  of  nobles  bewailing  me,  US. 
119*  21.  Compds.  cammderc  (gl.  strabo),  Sg.  63^  4.  fliuch- 
dercc  (gl.  lippus),  Sg.  24»  8.  Cogn.  verbs  occur.  Cf.  Skr.  dr^  *  ej^ 
Gr.  hipKofiaiy  B€^opKa=  -dare  in  Jr.  ad-eon-dare  conspexi. 

2.  derc  a  mote  in  a  sunbeam  ?  p.  2. 

dfan  swift,  D.  1 1.  dian  .i.  oband,  Stowe  XIX :  a  common  word» 
compar.  deniu  and  diinithir  (combo  deinithir  broin  mulind)  which 
is  miswritten  demithir  in  the  facsimile  of  LU.  111*11.  denithir  ML 
57*  12.     Cogn.  with  Gr.  hkaOai,  Skr.  diyami, 

di-bad  death,  extinction,  p.  3,  D.  57.  So  Corm.,  H.  3.  18, 
p.  68*  and  O'Cl.  fo  dibad  .i.  maith  a  epiltiu,  Amra  Choi.  31 :  oen 
dibad,  Colm.  h.  44.  do  dibad  innti  na  tol  collaide,  LB.  168*.  co 
dibadh  n-aurdlighidh,  O'Bon.  Supp.  Compd.  erdibad*  LU.  109* 
112V 

di-beoil  dumb,  Ff.  72.  So  O'Cl.  dibeoil  .i,  cin  urlabra,  H.  3.  18, 
pp.  68*,  634*.  The  dibidul  .i.  balb  of  Stowe  XIX  seems  a 
mistake  for  dibeoil. 

dfchmairc  theft,  D.  17.  So  0*C1.  Rather  seems  to  mean  any* 
thing  taken  from  the  owner  without  his  permission.  Dic[h]mairc 
.i.  cin  athcomairc  *  without  asking,'  Corm.  Tr.  60.  diam  dichmairo 
.i.  can  fiarfaigiV/  d'fir  bunaidh  without  asking  {leave)  of  the  owners 
HarL  432,  fo.  1 1*  2.     each  dichmaro  .i.  each  errach  berar  o  neoch 
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m  athcomarc,  thus  rendered  ia  Laws,  ii.  353,  ''every  forced  relief 
or  loan  which  is  taken  from  one  without  asking  permission."  sg. 
gen.  omun  dichmairc,  LB.  260^  86. 

dfgbail  (gl.  demitus)  p.  5=sdi-gab^,  inf.  of  d{-gabaim.  gen.  fis 
dCgbala  in  uilc-sin,  LB.  246^. 

dile  afoUowituff  D.  17.  Verbal  noun  oi^do-Unim.  The  simplex 
ImU  'adhaerent'  occurs  in  Wb.  29*  23.  the  perf.  sg.  3  lil  in  LU. 
68»  41.  pi.  3  roleltar,  LU.  114^  15.  W.  di-lyn,  can-lyn,  sequi.  Cf. 
the  forms  from  the  Skr.  ^U  'cling'  in  Whitney's  Root%,  etc. 
p.  148. 

diniath  helmet,  Ef.  37,  diniath,  O'Br.  Perh.  =  dfn  niath  a 
diMmpiotC%  protection?  For  din  cf.  tair  dar  ndin,  a  Muiri,  LL. 
308^  41 :  ha  din  do  nochtaib,  Amra  Choi.  85.  For  niath,  see  n(a 
infra. 

1.  dinn  (dind?)  cain  each  cnuasaigh  p.  1.  dinn  .i.  aibhinn, 
idightfulf  O'Dav.  79.  .i.  aibind,  Stowe  XIX.  uas  domun  dind, 
1U.50»2. 

2.  dinn  hill,  Ff.  49.  So  O'Dav.  79.  Used  metaph.  in  Amra 
Choi.  27 :  bai  dind  oc  libur  leig.  gen.  denna,  LU.  9*  33.  pi.  dat.  in 
dinnib  .L  i  telchaib,  Fiacc's  h.  44.     Compd.  dinn-senchas. 

3.  dinn  (dind?)  prince,  p.  1,  D.  55.     A  metaph.  use  of  2.  dinn 

dinnis  oath,  D.  10.  So  H.  4.  22,  p.  60*,  O'Dav.  79  (dinnus)  and 
O'Ci.  8ena[d]  iar  n-aititiu,  leith-fiach  la  dindis  a  sodain  denial 
tfter  acknowledgment,  half'Jine  with  oath  [ie  incurred"]  for  that. 
Laws  iii.  p.  108,  1.  8. 

dfiech  straight y  direct,  p.  1,  from  diriuch,  d(-riug  (gl.  rectum), 
p.  1,  *de+regu-8. 

dlth  end,  Ff .  67.  So  O'Dav.  79.  literally  death ;  destruction : 
iar  ndith  Conaire,  LU.  46*  8.  ditb  co  haen  '  death  of  all  save  one.' 
rena  dith  .i.  ria  ec,  Bawl.  B.  512,  fo.  104*  1.  cen  dith  n-6ighe, 
Bawl.  B.  512,  fo.  69*  1.  Lat.  Utum,  from  *delum,  and  dileo,  from 
^ii-dio  ?  Skr.  ^dd  abscbneiden. 

dfu  hyng,  p.  2,  Ff.  30,  D.  9.  So  O'Cl.  Borr.  from  or  cogn.  with 
Xat.  diu.    dfu-derc  nder  long  look  of  tears  occurs  in  LU.  7*  16. 

dlomod  act  of  manifesting,  proclaiming,  E.  23.  dlomud  .i. 
fogradach,  Stowe  XIX.  Verbal  noun  of  dlomhaim  .i.  foillsighim, 
O'Cl.  dlomas  (gl.  ait)  Ml.  30*  19,  imper.  sg.  2  dlom  .i.  abair  no  indis 
no  raid,  L.  Lee.  Voc,  O'Dav.  75,  77.  Fel.  Aug.  7.  Sep.  13. 
Oct.  12.  dlomnais  .i.  labrais,  Stowe  XIX,  seems  an  eiTor  for  dlomais. 
dlum  abundanee,  plenty,  D.   9.     So   L.  Lee.   Voc.   and  O'Cl. 
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dlamh  .i.  nmad,  Stowe  XIX.  dluim  .i.  imadh,  ibid,  dluim  -*• 
imad,  0*Dav.  73.  Perhaps  this  occurs  (spelt  dlom)  in  LL.  147»  S^  ' 
intan  atracht  in  mac  cona  dlom  ferge  fair. 

dluth  a  warp,  D.  33.  dluth  (gl.  stamen),  8g.  14^;  certle  dlutl:** 
a  hall  of  thread.  The  expression  dluth  agm  inneach  *  warp  ar»-^ 
woof '  is  still,  I  am  told,  living. 

dohur  watery  Ff.  15.  So  0*C1.  dobur  Conn,  dobur  .i.  dorc^* 
nc  uisce,  Stowe  XIX.  L.  Lee.  Voc.  W.  dwfr.  Gaul,  duhro-n,  whenc^^ 
Douvres  (Seine-et-Mame).     Compd.  dohar-ehiL  *  otter '=W.  dwjr^^ 

gi. 

doctus  learned,  p.  3.     Borrowed  from  Lat. 

doe,  dae  human  being,  D.  8.  doe  .1.  duine,  Corm.  Tr.  61.  dae^ 
0*C1.  daoi,  0»Br.  ropo  doi  n-eit,  Rawl.  B.  602,  fo.  62*»  1.  da^ 
uais  .i.  fear  uasal,  Dan  do  Brian  na  miirtha. 

d6it  hand,  Ff.  42.  So  O'Cl.  sg.  gen.  fail  mo  lama  is  mo  doitti, 
Bk.  Fen.  400.  dual  nom.  nirbdar  dermaill  a  d(  doit,  LL.  43^ 
last  line,  and  see  Corm.  s.v.  Cerball;  pi.  nom.  doti,  LB.  190^, 
dat.  doitib  (gl.  manibus),  Gild.  164.  dobertha  ailge  arda  foa  doitib 
CO  ru  scaich  slaide  na  ng6nnti,  high  stones  were  put  under  his  hani$ 
till  the  slaughter  of  the  heathen  had  ended,  LB.  259*.  Compd. 
doit-gel,  LB.  218*. 

dolbh  wizardry,  Ff.  13.  So  O'Cl.  gen.  ni  hi  deog  cen  damna 
nduilb,  Aided  Finn,  61.  aco.  tre  dolb  draidheachta,  BatiU  of 
Ventry,  576.  Cogn.  with  dolbhaim  •  fingo,'  whence  laeg  doilbthe,  LL. 
210»  38,  43.  naithir  doilbthe,  LB.  121*.  in  nath  cetha  dolfe 
[dolbthe],  Rev.  Celt.  i.  40,  and  doilbecht  .i.  draighecht,  Stowe  XIX. 

dorr  rough,  harsh,  Ff.  72.  So  O'Br.  Still  living,  applied  to  a 
person  of  rude  manners. 

drecht  chant,  Ff.  8.  pi.  nom.  drechta  .i.  duana  no  laide  7  roscada, 
0*Dav.  72.  canitar  drechta,  LU.  43*  32.  gabtha  a  nduana  7  a 
ndrechta  7  a  n-admolt^i  doib,  LL.  263^  1.  gen.  fir  denma  drecht  7  nath 
7  admolta  Ulad,  LL.  109*»  12.   a  duaraib  drecht,  O'Dav.  72  s.v.  duar. 

dreim  F.  a  company,  a  party,  D.  51.  Also  dremm.  sg.  gen. 
fodaig  na  dreime,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  111^  1.  ace.  cor-romarbaat 
dreimm  moir,  AU.  1018. 

droimne  valour  (gal),  Ff.  17.  ^R^Wier  fury ,  fierceness  :  sg.dat.  for 
dremniu  na  farrce,  LU.  84**  21.  i  ndremni  in  drecain,  LL.  86*  28. 
Derived  from  dremun  *  fierce,'  *  mad,*  monur  ndremun,  Petrie'sTara 
178,  dreaman  .i.  dasachtach,  Stowe  XIX.  Hence  O'R.'s  **  dreimns 
6.  a  cock/'  the  Latin  g.ilius  having  some  resemblance  to  the  Irish 
gul,     CO  dremna.  Salt.  B,  8282,  co  ndremnai  8346. 
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dremnn  the  Devil,  D.  59.     Seems  inferred  from  such  passages  as 
the  following  from  LB.  176,  marg.  inf. : 
Trede  dremiin  is  mo  col,  Three  mad  things  whose  sin  is 

greatest, 
<lMnan,  Deman  oeus  ben  :  World,  Devil  and  Woman : 

eipe  nos-cara  ar  bith  ch6  Whoever    loves    them    in    the 

present  world 
liic  ILic  D6  niscon-ta  nem.  Hath    not    heaven  with   God*s 

Son. 

1.  drenn  quarrel,  Ff.  9.  So  Corm.,  0*Dav.  73,  and  H.  8.  18, 
p.^41^  drenn  .i.  depaidh,  ut  est  drennach  .i.  deptuch,  H.  2.  15, 
p.  82.  Hence  dreandad  .i.  deabaid,  Stowe  XIX.  Compd.  drenn- 
galach,  Salt.  R.  944. 

2.  drenn  trouble,  affliction,  Ff.  9.     buan  in  drenn,  £k.  Fen.  366. 

3.  drenn  rough,  E.  11.  So  Corm.  drenn  each  croda,  0*Dav.  63. 
drenn  .i.  garbh,  H.  2.  15,  p.  184.  drcand  .i.  garbh,  Stowe  XIX. 
drend  .i.  garb,  ihid,  doth^t  sunda  budni  drond  do  chosnam  insi 
Serenn,  LL.  109*.    Hence  dreandud  .i.  gruamacht,  Stowe  XIX. 

1.  droch  slraighty  Ff.  68.  So  Corm.  s.v.  drochet,  0*Dav.  73, 
E4.  22,  p.  61%  andO'a. 

2.  droch  had,  scanty,  Ff.  72.  droch  .i.  each  n  olc,  Corm.  W. 
inpg.    Mid.  Br.  droue. 

1.  drocht  straight,  E.  11.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  653.  L.Lec.  Voc.  and 
Stowe  XIX. 

2.  drocht  black,  dark,  Ff.  11,  D.  60,  note  15.  drocht  .i.  dorca, 
Stowe  XIX.  Derived  from  droch  .i.  dorcha,  D.  60  and  O'Cl. 
(borrowed  from  A.S.  deore  ?),  or  is  it  inferred  from  Mid.  Ir.  edrocht 
'bright,  shining '  =  0.  Ir.  Hrocht,  q.v.  ? 

dron  straight,  D.  61.  So.  L.Lec.  Voc,  O'Dav.  79,  and  O'Cl. 
droing-cedul,  E.  22,  =  dron-chetul.  Cf.  Aed  atnoi  ule  oll-doine 
dron-chetal,  Amra  Choi.  115,  dron-cherdach  .i.  am  dfriuch  im 
ekdaio,  LL.  187^  7.  The  compounds  dron-mas,  dron-mind,  dron-oll 
occur  in  Salt.  R. ;  but  here  the  first  element  may  be  dron  *  firm,' 
dron  .i.  daingen,  LL.  311^  18, — as  in  for  mur  dron  Dune  Dclga, 
IL.  154^  12. 

drabh  chariot,  D.  11.  So  O'Cl.  and  0*Br.  The  latter  has  a 
'^drubhdir  cartwright  or  coach-maker." 

drocht  a  rising,  Ff .  8.  Seems  a  mistake  for  driucht=driuchd,  0*Br. 

draimcli  a  reader,  E.  21.  This  is  the  seventh  and  highest  order 
of  wisdom;  see  O'Curry's  Lectures,  p.  495.  It  is  probably  a 
metaphorical  use  of  druimmchlk  (gl.  laquear)  Sg.  54*. 
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1.  du  place,  p.  1,  du  Ff.  50,  E.  20,  Stowe  XIX.  du  .i.  baile 
L.  Lee.  Voc.  and  Stowe  XIX.  co  du  *  ubi,'  Trip.  Life,  p.  4. 1.  5. 
ata  Dia  in  each  du,  LL.  281^  38.     Perh.  bw. 

2.  du  meet,  proper,  fity  due,  p.  1,  Ff.  60.  So  O'Cl.  Nf  du  duib 
fornert  for  tuatbi  ddbar  fulang,  LL.  238^  19.  As  a  subst.  doberar 
dam  CO  tinniu  doib  cona  du  di  chormaim  dia  feiss,  LL.  247^  6. 
Borrowed  from  O.Fr.  (i^t2=Lat.  debutus  for  dehitus.    Hence  dutU. 

1.  duar/rw»/,  E.  10.     So  L.Lec.  Yoe.  and  Stowe  XIX. 

2.  duar  quatrain,  D.  42,  E.  10.  So  Corm.,  L.  Lee.  Voc.  and 
Stowe  XIX.  O'Dav.  72,  H.  2.  15,  p.  184,  H.  3.  18,  p.  68% 
and  O'Cl.  Da  mbetb  an  tis  (.i.  an  fcr)  ag  tinm  dhuar  (.i.  tuicsin. 
focul  no  rann),  H.  3.  18,  part  1,  p.  210. 

duehonn  mmic,  Ff.  67.  So  O'Dav.  63  (loinnincc  no  ceol), 
duchann,  O'Cl.  na  hingena  .  .  nobftfsic  amran  7  icduchund,  Togail 
Troi^  1086.  do  gubail  a  ndrecht  7  a  nduan  7  a  nducbonn,  Oided 
mae  n  Umig,  7. 

ducbus  a  quarrel,  Ff.  72.    Cogn.  witb  O'Cl.'s  duchann  .i.  cogadh. 

duibell  rettUte,  Ff.  72.  So  O'Dav.  73  and  O'Cl.  But  in  H. 
3.  18,  p.  68^  duibell  is  explained  as  '  lightning'  {eaiifhnhi), 

duirbh  sickness,  Ff.  26. 

dumach  dark,  E.  20,  is  prob.  a  mis-spelling  of  dubaehi  sam 
dubuch  .i.  dorcba.  Bawl.  B.  502,  fo.  62»  2. 

dun  X.  stead  (baile),  Ff.  28,  gen.  dune,  properly  walled  fortreu, 
"W.  din,  Gnul.  dunos,  duno-n,     A.S.  tun,  £ng.  town,  N.K.G.  zaun. 

1.  6  sorrow,  Ff.  73.  e  sad,  p.  2.  huile  bith  ba  hse  he  the  whoU 
world  tchich  was  his  [teas']  sorrowful,  LIT.  8**  34,  glossed  by  he  .L 
truag.  e  mo  seel,  Goid.  165.  Originally  an  interjection  =N.H.G. 
ei.  As  a  subst.  oncoin  ainblc  .i.  e  7  eit,  Hurl.  5280,  fo.  74**,  marg.  inL 

2.  e  salmon,  p.  2.     he,  LL.  12*  42.     Better  60,  q.v. 

e-c6ir  {unjust),  eril,  E.  23.  ecoir,  LL.  57^  33.  sg.  gen.  do  dfgail 
ar  n-ecora,  LL.  220*  30.  From  the  neg.  prefix  on-  and  cdir::^ 
coair.  Ml.  48»  8. 

ocost\/t>rm.  shapr,  Ff.  53.  D.  11,  .i.  cuma,  OTl.  habitns,  Z*.  67. 
Bg.  gen,  ecosea,  LL.  and  LU.  passim. 

eio  (MSS.  oijrts  oag)  moon,  Ff.  20.  oig,  O'Cl.  eag,  O'Br.,  who  also 
hi\s  idireig  *  change  of  the  moon.*  May  i>erh.  be  from  ^pengi-^  cogn. 
with  Skr.  pajas  glunz,  liohtschoin,  Gr.  <j>eyyo9  (from  *ffir€77o?, 
Buggo.  K.Z.  XX.  39\  mod.  Gr.  0^770^1  moon,  moonshint^  and  O.H.G. 
funcho,  now  Funke. 

eidAprager,  E.  12.     edol,  Corm.     eidil,  H.  2.  15,  p,  184. 

einoch  face,  D.  11,     So  Corm.  s.r.  gaire.     gen.  enig.  Compds. 
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eneclann,  enech-gris,  enech-log,  enech-ruice.     Old- Corn,  enep  (gl. 
hciem).    Cogn.  with  Gr.  iu  wth^. 

eislinn  unsafe,  D.  45.     eslinn,  Sanct.  h.  15. 

elar  salt,  Ff.  44.     MS.  and  O'Br.  ealar.     See  salar  infra. 

1.  Elg  Ireland,  Ff.  73,  and  so  O'Dav.  81.  Elga,  E.  12.  Ealga, 
O'Cl.  8g.  ace.  aon  cairde  fon  Elg  n-aragar  one  treaty  of  peace  is 
edMithed  (lit.  fastened)  throughout  Ireland^  O'Dav.  81.  gen. 
morthimchell  insi  Elgga,  LL.  207^  2.  Hcchtair  Elgga  .i.  Kercnd, 
LL.  45»  28.  rigan  iarthair  Elgga,  LL.  8  iM  1 .  etir  fini  find-Elga, 
LL  SS*'  12. 

2.  elg  (leg.  elc?),/«r^  Ff.  73. 

8.  elg  (leg.  elc?)  nohle,  D.  10.  .i.  oirrdric,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  ealg 
i  oirdric,  Stowe  XIX.     ealg  .i.  oirdheirc,  0*C1. 

ellad  or  ellam  giftj  D.  42.  Treidi  ara  carthar  escara :  gnas,  ellad, 
eriftbra  three  things  for  which  a  foe  is  loved:  use,  gift,  eloquence j  H. 
2. 17,  p.  184*.  O'Cl.  explains  ellam  (eallamh)  by  *  a  dower  {coihche) 
which  is  got  in  hand ' :  ellom  rogaid  ben  Gedhe  for  a  ceili  the  dowry 
which  G.'s  wife  asked  of  her  husband,  BB.  251^  3. 

ellam  a  wonder,  Ff.  22.     wonder,  astonishment,  O'Br. 

ellged  burial,  D.  37.     So  O'Cl.  eiUgheadh. 

engach  a  vehejnent  attack,  E.  21.  In  truth  erges  Aed  engach, 
Bk.  Fen.  374,  where  Hennessy  renders  engach  by  *  valiant.'  O'Clery's 
•nghaeh  '  noisy,  talkative  '  (LB.  222^  5)  must  be  a  different  word. 

englonn  danger,  Ff.  25.     A  doabtful  word :   S.  explains  it  by 

n^ha  *  smith.' 

1.  ko  M.  pin,  brooch,  Ff.  5.     So  Corm.  s.v.  Emain,  and  O'Cl. : 

6a  oir  and,  a  brooch  of  gold  therein,  LU.  68**  8.     int-eo  oir,  LL. 
81^  2.    cia  aithem6o?    what  is  the  sharpest  of  pins  ?     O'Dav.  81. 

2.  eo  M.  salmon,  Ff.  5.  So  O'Cl.  rot-bia  eu  .i.  bratan,  LIT. 
67»  26.  Corruptly  ii  Am  he  il-lind,  LL.  12*»  42.  sg.  gen.  iach, 
Brocc  h.  72.  ace.  ieh.  pi.  n.  liogit  ich  bricc  speckled  salmon  leap, 
KawL  B.  512,  fo.  119^2. 

3.  eo  yewtree,  Ff.  5.  So  O'Cl.  Also  tree.  In  Fel.  March  3, 
and  O'Dav.  81,  eo  is  glossed  by  lignum  .i.  crand;  and  see  Corm. 
t.T.  nball.  Kop  6o  uasind  fid,  ropo  rigda  ind  rail,  LL.  147^  32. 
80  Hngna,  LL.  200*  14.  Cogn.  with,  or  borrowed  from,  A.S. 
e6w  ==  O.H.G.  iwa, 

4.  eo  a  grave,  (fert),  D.  56.     ^o,  0*Br. 

5.  eo  good,  D.  56.  Old-Celtic  an*-?  Gaul.  Avi  cantos  ^=0,  Br. 
Eueant,  Gr.  ivs  from  cA*,  Goth,  avi  in  avi-liud  x«/>'*-  evxapitrria, 
Ficky  Bezz.  Beitr.  i.  58.    Lat.  av&re  seems  cognate.     Skr.  ^av. 

PUL  Traai.  1891-8-3.  6 
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eochair  tongue,  Ff.  41.     So  O'Cl. 

6r  nohkf  D.  25.  So  0*Dav.  47,  81,  and  O'Cl.  er  .i.  nasal,  L.Lec 
Yoc,  Stowe  XIX.  is  6u  othair  6r  Emna,  LU.  am  sruith  nasal  her, 
LL.  4^  25.  ^r-ellam  .i.  adbnl  ellam,  gloss  on  Colm.  h.  49.  Seems 
abstracted  from  the  intensive  prefix  in  ^-ehian,  etc. 

1.  ere  heey  Ff.  51.     So  0*C1.     Compd.  eirc-bheach  tciup,  O'Br. 

2.  ere  honey ,  Ff.  51.     So  O'Cl. 

3.  ere  heaven,  E.  13.  So  Conn.  Tr.  67,  0*Dav.  81,  and  O'CL 
Arm.  erktn  *  heaven.' 

err  M.  champion,  Ff.  73,  D.  18.  err  (.i.  trcnfer)  faebur  (.1. 
claideb)  fland,  LL.  43*  10.  eirr  (gl.  cnrruum  princeps),  sg.  gen. 
gnfma  erred,  LU.  114»  21.  pi.  nom.  errid  .i.  trenfir,  LL.  312*  8. 
Hence  erredacht,  LU.  113^  29.     Cogn.  with  Gr.  aptrtfVy  Zend  arshan* 

e90  water,  E.  12.  So  Conn.  s.v.  inesclonn,  StoweXIX  and  O'CL 
B.v.  eascra.  Compd.  esc-ong,  esc-ongun  eel,  lit.  waterenake.  The 
ace.  sg.  of  a  cognate  word  occurs  in  a  note  to  Fel.  June  17  :  oc  leim 
do  dar  aroile  escai  i  Luachair  Dedad  as  he  was  leaping  over  a  certain 
water  in  L.  L,  Ese  is  =  Ptolemy's  river-name  "laxa.  From 
*fpjid'kri,  perhaps  cognate  with  wiha^,  wlSvtty.  So  O.W.  uisc  may 
come  from  ^fpjeidka, 

esconn  an  old  man,  Ff.  73,=easconn,  O'Ol.  qy.  a  dotard  (es+conn 
q.v.). 

es-slabra  generosity,  Ff.  20.  Tri  aib  adannat  serg :  gnuis,  aslach, 
easlubra,  IL  2.  17,  p.  183*.  bochta  co  n-eslabrai,  Rawl.  B.  512, 
fo.  37*  1.  enslabra  (.i.  encch)  Guaire,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  GC*  1, 
ar  oaslabhni  is  ar  aoido,  Dan  do  Brian  na  murtha. 

es-siioth  (MS.  easaoth)  health,  Ff.  26.  So  O'CL.  who  writes 
eassaoth.  The  contrary  of  saeth  *  sickness,'  which  is  cogn.  with 
Goth,  siiir,  A.S.  sdr,  Eng.  sore. 

otrimi,  p.  1.     Moaning  obscure  to  me. 

etnH'ht  ;MS8.  tHlnKht)/>Mrf.  light,  Ff.  11,  is  rather  shining,  bright. 
pi.  nom.  aurohioho  aunuH^hta  otrochta,  bosoms  naked,  shining^  LU. 
107*  1.  dat.  rng-etraohtaib  (sjl.  praeclaris).  Ml.  37<*  3.  Henoe  the 
abstr.  oti\>ohta,  LU.  27^  38.  29*  19.  29^  3,  33^45,  34»  11.  eg.  dat, 
etniohtai,  Ml.  81^  1.  From  ^ftjr^rog-to^^  cogn.  with  Skr.  rajatm 
•  white.*  8o  inurxKht  .i.  nemfoUus,  O'Dav.  100,  is  from  *«ii- 
rog-to-. 

t^-tuaichil  not  astute.  Ff.  11,  where  it  is  erroneously  explained 
as  a  substantive :  ottuachail  .i.  aimhghlic.  O'CL  The  opposite  of 
tmsiehil^  q.v. 

fib«lU  lie,  Ff.  18,    So  OTl.  and  IL  2.  15,  p.  182  ;  bnt  it  rather 
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means  a  fable  or  romance,     gen.  Bg.  i  cend  na  faible,  LB.  217*. 
iocipit  do  fabull  [leg.  t'dbaill]  ibid.     Borrowed  from  Lat.  fdhula, 

del  (MS.  faol)  wolf,  Ff.  16.  Lucifer  is  called  in  fdil  feochair 
flrthuachaill,  Salt.  R.  1670.  8g.  ace.  amal  fael  fo  chairib,  like  a  wolf 
mwg  ik^p,  LL.  258^  1 0.  Compd.  fael-chu  *  wolf,'  with  which  Rhy b 
Toold  equate  W.  giceilgi  (i.e.  gwael-^ei)  *  sea.'  A  cognate  ^-stem 
occurs  in  Irish  :  amal  foelaid  etir  chaircha,  Tog.Troi'  1433.  Arm.  goil. 

failte  9ki$ldt  Ff.  37,  from  ♦yal-tio-,  cogn.  with  Skr.  ^val,  vakie, 

Ud  Gr.  FdXvrpotf. 

fainell  (foinell  ?) /oo/.  Ff.  74.  Hence  O'Cl.'s  faoinnealach  .i. 
oinmid,  cormpted  in  O'Davoren's  feanelach  .i.  oinmit,  and  O'Br.'s 
' faoinedlach,  adj.  foolishf  silly. ^  faindelach  .i.  oinmit.  Conn.  Tr. 
81.  Dligid  foindelach  fuacra,  LL.  345*^  24.  Cognate  is  foindel 
'wandering.*  dat.  sg.  for  fainiul,  LU.  4*  16,  for  foindiul  7 
sechran,  LB.  175*. 

faithe  (foithe,  foldhi)  sounds  noite^  Tt.  55,  sg.  ace.  corro  alsat 
&itiii fiangaiscid  impi,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  Ill*  1. 

talc  (leg.  failc?)  gap  f  D.  23.     failc  .i.  manntaighe,  O'Cl. 

1.  fath  hreath,  ^T.  68,  fath,  O'Br.  nrkelt.  ♦va-to.  Cogn.  with/<?M 
'aura'  and  Gr.  a-^'j/riy*  wind,    ,Skr.  vuta, 

2.  fath  keai,  Ff.  68.  80  O'R.  faith,  fath,  O'Br.  I  have  not 
fi^imd  the  word  elsewhere. 

lath  a  kind  of  poem^  D.  52.  80  0*C1.  ar  mo  fnth  .i.  ar  mo 
aste,  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  61*  1.  is  tre  ffr  fLatha  fdcaib  each  ddm 
Bochta  inna  soidiu  iama  ssethnr  co  fdthaib  fiss  fri  forcetul 
fethamail,  LL.  293^  27-29.  W.  gwawd  *  panegyric'  Cogn.  with 
A.S.  yp^'Sf  O.N.  <5^r,  songy  poetry ^  metre,  Ir.  faith  *  prophet,*  Lat. 
«a^i,  Goth.  v6da  *  mad.' 

fee  F.  tooth,  Ff.  40.  So  O'Cl.  Sg.  dat.  and  ace.  feic,  "Wind. 
Vort.  538.  Ir.  fee  (now  feae)  a  kind  of  spade,  and  Lat.  vanga 
'mattock'  may  be  cognate. 

fecwr?  speckled,  E.  20.  Prob.  corrupt.  The  line  in  which  this 
word  occurs  is  hypermetrical. 

hfeih,  goodness,!),  31.  feibh  .1.  maith  *  good,'  O'Cl. ;  but  it 
is  explained  as  a  snbst.  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  667*:  feib  .i.  marsin  no 
feabas.  co  ro  molaim  rig  as  each  feib  imbf,  LU.  124*  23.  co  feibh 
ndelbha,  FM.  1004.  Henc«  feba,  febas  *  goodness.'  Cogn.  with 
6r.  viyii^?  and  Lat.  vegeo,  vigeo. 

2.  feib  «,  D.  31,  E.  20.  So  O'Cl.  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  70»»,  667*. 
Idb  .1.  marsin,  StoweXlX.  .i.  marsin  no  bindis,  L.Lec.  Voc.  feib 
as  deeh  zoboi,  LL.  149*  1.    Cogn.  with  Goth,  svasve. 
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f6id,  setence,  D.  50,  W.  gwydd  *  knowledge '  (Pughe),  from  *vidi, 
^vtd,  cogn.  with  Skr.  vedas  '  knowledge.' 

f6ig  keen-sighted,  keen  ?  D.  37.  feigh  .i.  g6r  sharp,  O'Cl.  corop 
feig  rose  for  n-anme  that  your  souVs  eye  may  he  keen,  Wb.  21*  9.  pi. 
ace.  fri  faebra  f6gi,  Brocc.  h.  97.  Compd.  f6g-bnathra,  Eawl.  B. 
612,  fo.  113*  1. 

feimin  vehement  ?  Ff .  74.  Prob.  a  vox  nihili,  as  it  is  cancelled  in. 
L.  and  feine  written  under  it.  The  adj.  femendae,  LU.  85»  19, 
130^  46,  femenda,  LU.  113*  40,  applied  to  horses,  may  perhaps  be 
meant. 

feis  pig,  Ff.  17.  gen.  sg.  iomnocht  feise  .i.  croiceann  muice 
a  sow's  skin,  O'Curry's  Children  of  Tuirenn,  198.  Com.  guis  (gl. 
scroffa),  Br.  gwh,  gwiz, 

felisc  (filusc?)  hark  {of  a  tree),  Ff.  69.  Seems  a  genuine  word, 
but  I  have  not  met  it  in  the  literature.  Cogn.  perhaps  with  Lat. 
veUw  as  Lat.  cortex  with  Skr.  krtti  *  hide.' 

fen  a  hier,  E.  15,  (gl.  plostrum)  Sg.  21*.  fen  dar  crfnach,  LU. 
84^  1.  rosiacht  corp  a  hathar-si  don  cill  dia  adhnacal  7  fean  for 
sesrigh  ag  a  iomchor,  O'Don.  Supp.  dat.  atconnaicset ...  da  dam 
allaid  rempu  co  fhen  etarru  7  in  corp  and,  LB.  29*.  pi.  gen.  fengal 
na  f6n,  LL.  218**  42.  From  *vegno.  Cogn.  with  W.  ey-tcain,  Gaul. 
eo'vinnus,  Eng.  wagon,  wain,  and  with  Lat.  veho,  asferetrum  with  fero, 

1.  ferbh  N.  word,  p.  4,  Ff.  14.  So  Conn,  and  O'Cl.  Borrowed 
from  *vervum,  the  British  pronunciation  of  Lat.  verhum,  pi.  gen. 
ferb  nDe  verhorum  Dei,  Corm.  Tr.  p.  72.  buaid  ferb,  Salt.  R.  4341. 
dat.  ferbaib,  LH.  34^  1  (Goidel.  164).  pi.  ace.  amail  rochuala 
Domnall  tra  inna  ferba  follscaidi.  Bawl.  B.  512,  fo.  113^  2.  ace. 
faig  ferb  fithir,  Amra  Choi.  52. 

2.  ferbh  cow,  p.  4,  Ff.  16.  So  Corm.  and  0*C1.  gen.  sg.  ferba 
LU.  109*  (see  infra  s.v.  mdta),  pi.  n.  teora  ferba  fira.  Laws  i.  64. 
ferba  .i.  bai,  LU.  125^  20.  gen.  cona  chathchris  do  colomnaib  ferb, 
with  his  battle-belt  of  hides  of  kine,  LU.  79**.     Cf.  Lat.  vervex  f 

3.  ferbh  blister,  blotch,  p.  4.     So  Corm.  and  0*C1.  fearb  .i.  briathar 

no  bo  no  bolg  no  bole,  L.Lec.  Voc.     turgbait  ferba  fora  [gjruaidib 

iar  cilbrothaib  blotches  arose  on  his  cheeks  after  {delivering)  unjust 

judgments,  LH.  34**  1  (Goidel.  164).     Cf.  Bret,  gwerbl  *  bubon,'  Lat. 

verhera  f 

ferenn  M.  girdle,  E.  13.  So  Corm.  and  0*C1.  sg.  ace.  ferenn, 
Bk.  Arm.  5*  2.     pi.  ace.  femu,  LU.  58*  9  and  Trip.  Life,  li. 

fet  recounting,  Ff.  8.  fed  .i.  innisin,  0*C1.  Abstracted  from  the 
verb  adtet  relates,     feid  .i.  aisneidh,  LL.  393*  52. 
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1.  fi  hd,  p.  1,  Ff.  4.  So  Conn.  Tr.  79  and  0*C1.  The  same 
word  as /i  'poison,'  LL.  46^  16,  18,=Lat.  virus,  Gr.  «'o9,  Skr.  visha. 
Used  as  an  interj.  f£  dom-tanic  celmuine,  Eg.  1782,  p.  34*  2. 

2.  5  disobedience  ?  p.  1,  Ff.  4. 

ficeU?E.  25.  ficell  a  vigUia,  O'Mulc.  635,=figell  a  vigilia  .i. 
frithaire  H.  3.  18,  p.  70». 

fich  land,  D.  9,  is,  like  W.  fftvi^,  borrowed  from  Lat.  vletis, 
villa,  LB.  35»  2.  sg.  gen.  ainm  in  ficha,  Fel.  p.  cxxxiii.  dat.  sg. 
oc  airitiud  a  cethra  hi  fich  slebi  cille,  LB.  189^.  aibiod  sund 
amne  i  fich  Maige  Murthemne,  LB.  107**  48. 

fidrach,  fidrad  increase,  Ff.  43.  fiodhrach,  O'Br.  for  fidrad 
n-aes  .i.  ar  each  aes  inn-araile,  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  61*  2. 

fidrad  custom,  Ff.  37.  a  Emain  .  .  .  asa  fidrad  adfeidim,  LL. 
21*  6. 

finnell  shield,  Ff.  37.  So  O'Cl.  Also  finden,  pi.  n.  findne  gela 
'nal-laim  LL.  276»  4  :  ira  biat  faibra  fri  fuibra  7  findne  fri  findne, 
LL  276*>--277».  Derived  from  find  *  white,'  the  colour  of  the 
chalked  shields. 

firsi  unheavy,  light,  "Ft  74.  Some  mistake,  probably,  here,  as 
^»  means  strength,  Corm.  Tr.  80.     O'Dav.  87. 

fis  colour,  D.  46,  note.  The  *  fisleadh '  of  the  text  is  obscure.  So 
isthe'ffs'  ofE.  13. 

fig,  F.  vision,  Ff.  74.  sg.  gen.  for  slicht  na  fisi  sin,  LTJ.  1 19»  12,  ace. 
fis,  LL.  256»  20.  pi.  n.  fisi.  A  sg.  nom.  fisi  occurs  in  LL.  208*  10 
(adbol  ffsi  armotha)  sndfissiu  in  Salt.  R.  3356.     All  from  Lat.  vlsio. 

TO  fitir  (gl.  nouit)  p.  5.     Hoot  vid, 

1.  flann  red,  D.  21.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  663,  and  O'Cl.  Faelchad 
file  faebur  fland,  LL.  43»  36.  ffn  flann,  Three  Frags.  150.  Other 
exx.  iu  Wind.  Wort. 

2.  flann  blood,  Ff.  21,  45.  So  Stowe  XIX,  L.Lec.  Voc.  and 
O'a.    Exx.  in  Wind.  Wort.     Identical  with  1 .  flann. 

flesc?  E.  13.     The  line  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  comipt. 

Perhaps  this  fiese  iB=fieasc  .1.  fearann  *  a  land,'  H.  3.  18,  p.  51^ 
1.  ibgood,  p.  3.  Ff.  4.     So  Corm.  Tr.  79,  s.v.  fochen,  and  O'CL 

agur,  aigde  Fiada  fo,  I  fear,  fear  thou  the  good  God,  LL.  278*  33. 

of  fo  mac  rue  mathair  isin  taig-sea  innocht,  LL.  254^  37.    fo  dibad 

.i.  maith  a  epiltiu,  Amra  Choi.  31.  fo  (.i.  maith)  mo  cerd  laechdachtA 
LU.  75^  30.  fo  each  seel  .i.  is  maith  cech  seel  atchuas  anuasana, 
LL.  188*  48.  nip  fo  lat  .i.  ni  maith  leat,  O'Don.  Supp.  The 
compar./(^  occurs  in  Eg.  1782,  fo.  75*:  ni  thainicc  riam  tegluch 
foo.    Compd.  fo-amsera,  LU.  83\    fo-sen,  LL.  254»  6.    Skr.  vasu  ? 
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2.  fo  honour,  p.  1,  Ff  4.     gan  fo,  gan  foritbint,  O'Br. 

foacht  (=fo-facht)  asking ,  Ff.  8.  Abstracted  f rom  a  t-pret.  y/veq^ 
Bucb  as  iarmifoacbt,  Eawl.  B.  512,  fo.  109*  1. 

fobairt  attack,  Ff.  54.  So  0'  Dav.  91.  Verbal  noun  of fuapraim 
(fo-od-b). 

foohn&d  firewood,  E.  14..  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  70^,  and  Conn.  B. 
focbnod,  and  see  Conn.  Tr.  73,  s.v.  fochonnad.  The  /achnadad 
lasamuin  of  Stowe  XIX  seems  cornipt. 

foessam  (MS.  faosamb)  safeguard,  Ff.  31,  D.  55.  for  foesam  rig  na 
ndula,  ib.  52.  for  a  [f  joessam  .i.  fora[f  joessitin,  Colm.  h.  2.  for 
a  foLsam  dun  ar  talmain,  LL.  364,  marg.  sup.  for  foisam  nDe  didiu, 
ol  si,  LL.  286*  3. 

foessitiu  protection,  D.  55,  where  it  is  written  faoisidin,  the  dat. 
or  ace.  sg.  for  a  [t'joessam  .i.  for  a  [f  joessitin,  Colm.  h.  2. 

foir  awaiting  (?),  E.  9.     roforbad  a  foir,  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  43^  2. 

fol  base  ?  foundation  f  E.  16.  fol  .i.  bonn,  Stowe  XIX.  sg.  gen. 
dubithir  leth  dub-folach,  LIT.  1 1 3^  1 3.  arc.  for  folaig  n-athloisc[th]e 
na  hccailsi,  Rev.  Celt.  ix.  p.  458.  Perhaps  from  *svolak,  cogn. 
with  Lat.  solum. 

folaid  able,  competent,  p.  2.  This  seems  the  meaning  of  folaith 
in  LIT.     is  folaith  do  Biaanfsin,  113^  is  folaid  Dia,  113^. 

folerbhad  death,  D.  53.  So  O'Cl.  i  fanu  folerbad  fal  romiad  .i. 
is  fan  i  mbid  immad  na  fer  romiadach  i  mbas  It  is  a  slope  whereon 
many  most  honourable  men  are  lying  in  death,  LL.  187**  52. 

follan  beauty?,  D.  23,  =  fallan,  O'Br.  It  is  generally  an  adj. 
da  .L.  ban  find  follan,  LU.  50*  14,  which  0*Curry  renders  by  *  twice 
fifty  women,  fair  and  healthy.'  The  corresponding  adverb  occurs 
in  LU.  6*  22,  cepe  nod-geba  co  follan  (.i.  etir  ceill  7  fogur),  and 
in  H.  2.  16,  col.  700  :  ciabe  gabas  each  dia  Amra  Coluim  co  fallan. 
cuairt  nemhfallain  *  an  unwholesome  visit,*  Misc.  Celt.  Soc.  332. 

fonn  a  cantred?  (tricha  cet),  Ff.  28.  dar  each  ferand,  dar  each 
fond,  LL.  81^  flaith  na  fond,  LL.  181*  8  :  ba  faenchrom  a  bh-fonn 
na  sean  an  coll.  Misc.  Celt.  Soc.  340.  A  oi^hre  a  n-easbaidh  an 
buinn,  ib.  342.  tur  gach  aon  fhonn  d'iath  Ealcca,  Dan  do  Brian 
na  miirtha.     Borrowed  from  Lat.  fundus  ? 

fophor,  fofor  a  well,  D.  50.  Now  the  place-name  Fabhar  '  Fore.' 
See  sopur. 

1.  forba  a  country  (tuath),  Ff.  28.  forba  .i.  fearann,  O'Cl. 
Rachatsa,  em,  d*iarra[i]d  forba  7  feraind  doib,  Bk.  Fen.  178. 
sg.  g(»n.  im  roind  a  forba,  LB.  124^.  cosnum  foirbe  re  Mac  nDe  is 
ed  dogne  lecae  ban  winning  a  heritage  from  God's  Son,  this  would 
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nah  ike  ekeeh  whUe^  Hawl.  B.  612,  fo.  62*»  2.     O.Ir.  orhe^  arha 

vith  prothetic  /.     Cogn.  with  Goth.  arhi. 
2.  for-ba  tlaying^  rending^  hacking^  B.  48.     Cognate  with  for- 

lenim  (for-da-nibai,  LU.  20»  27) ;  Gr.  delvuj^  enefpi^oi^ ;  8kr.  y/han. 
ioT'Coem-nacaiT factum  est,  aceidit,  D.  30.  .i.  tarla,  Trip.  Life  xlviii. 

SeeG.C.'451.  A  deponential  redupl.  pret.  of  an  imperfect  verb 
of  which  the  pres.  indie,  was  ^rob,  forchumcim  (Jbrchuitnsed  *  fieret/ 
Wh.  4').  The  2d.  sg.  is  in  Salt.  R.  1544,  where  Adam  says  to 
Ere :  cid  mor  do  locht ...  is  dom  chorp  f orcoemnacar.  Root  nank, 
irhence  also  Lat.  naneiscar, 

forcongra  injunction^  D.  37.  So  O'Cl.  triasin  aine  a  mbui  Moysi 
tria  forcongra  De  fair,  LB.  259<^.  A  sister  form  of  for-con-gufy 
cogn.  with  gdir^W.  gawr^  Gr.  ^yijpWf  etc. 

(orcthe  (gl.  doctus),  p.  4,  part.  pret.  pass,  of  for-canim  *  I  teach.' 
The  part.  fut.  pass,  bed  foircthi,  leg.  foircthf  (gl.  imbuendam, 
Btudiis)  occurs  in  ML  132*  4.  The  contrary,  an-forcthe  'indoctus,' 
is  io  LB.  55*  64. 

1.  fot  watchful,  cautious,  E.  15.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  It  is  rather 
traUkfulness,  Ff.  53.  fo  diiib  fatchius  7  fot,  LL.  57^  ri  fot  7  ri 
foraire  7  ri  freccomas,  LL.  171**  30.  'com  (f)6it  7  *com  forairi, 
LL.  263^.  The  contrary  is  anfdt  'heedlessness,'  LL.  125^  55  and 
FeL  July  30. 

2.  fot  knowledge,  D.  35.  So  0''R,f6d  *  art,  skill,  sense,  knowledge.' 

1.  fracc  a  woman,  wife,  Ef.  24.  So  O'Bav.  92  and  O'CL  frag, 
mccthar  i  capp  in  dfaid  phill  do[f]racc,  a  scdil,  mag  thy  wife  he 
tamed  in  a  hearse  behind  a  horse,  0  hero  I  LH.  34**  2  (Goidel. 
158).  fri  fraicc  .i.  fri  cumail,  Broc.  h.  71.  W.  gwraeh.  Hence 
the ^nnn.  fracenatan  'girl,'  LL.  252*  3. 

2.  fracc  hand,  D.  14.  So  O'Cl.  frag.  In  L.  Lee.  Voc.  we  have 
metathesis  of  r:  fare  .i.  lam  7  bean,  douce  a  frac  amach,  Uath 
Beinne  JStair,  Rev.  Celt.  xi.  131. 

fraic  shield,  Ff.  37.     So  O'Cl.  fraig. 

fraicc  hair,  Ff.  45,= W.  gwrych  *  bristles.' 

fuach  word,  J),  26.  So  Corm.  Tr.  56,  L.Leo.  Voc,  Stowe  XIX, 
and  O'Cl.  cia  nach  laigfedh  (.i.  nach  cuirfedh)  siansa  (.i.  ciall)  a 
fuach  (.i.  a  focul),  H.  3.  18,  part  i.  p.  210.  From  *fo-fech  ?  y/veq  ? 
Cf .  foacht  supra. 

fttaim  reproach,  E.  6.  So  L.Lec.  Yoc.  fuaim  pi.  n.  fuamand, 
usually  means  '  sound.' 

fnait  remnant,  £.  3.     So  Corm.  s.v.  smerdit,  and  O'Cl. 

fual  water,  E.  14.     So  Stowe  XIX.  and  OCl.     fital  usually 
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means  '  urine.'  sg.  gen.  ar  galar  fuail,  G.C  949.  tabairt  a  fuail, 
in-imechtur  in  dunaid  to  make  his  water  outside  the  eamp,  LU.  67^  34. 
From  *vog-lOf  cogn.  with  Gr.  vrf-p6-9  (from  Fo^-po-)  and  O.N. 
vdkr. 

fuan  N.  mantle,  Pf.  35.  D.  56.  So  O'Cl.  fuan  (gl.  lacema), 
"Wb.  30*  19.  8g.  nom.  fuan  cain  coir,  LU.  81*  25,  fuan  corcor-gonn 
im  suide,  LU.  113^  4.  ace.  dobert  fuan  corcra  cortharach  taris, 
LL.  108*  16.  for  fuan  n-argit  .i.  etach  co  n-argut,  LL.  187**  24. 
"W.  yuw,  Eng.  ffown.  The  Old-Fr.  i^one,  Ital.  gonna,  seem  to  come 
from  a  Gaulish  cognate  *«;d«d  from  *vos-na, 

fuath  shape,  image,  D.  11.  fuath  .i.  dealb,  L.Lec.  Yoc,  Stowe 
XIX.     A  common  word. 

fuider  word,  Ff.  10,=fuidhir  .i.  briathar,  O'Cl.  Cogn.  with  Skr. 
vad,  vadati  '  to  speak,  call,  sing,'  Gr.  vhw,  vSeoj. 

fuideran  tunic,  E.  19 :  dimin.  of  fuidhir  .i.  brat.  0*CL  Cogn. 
with  oOovrf  and  A.S.  wad,  *  Fidan  .i.  inar/  H.  3.  18,  p.  70^,  seems 
a  corruption  of  this  gloss. 

fuigill  word,  Ff.  10,  note  17. 

fuince/<i»y,  talon,  Ff.  49.     So  O'R.     but  fuinche,  S.  and  L. 

1.  fuinche  fox,  Ff.  51.  a  black  fox,  L.  Lee.  Voc.  is  tomgmall 
[leg.  togmall?]  i  foir  foinchi  .i.  en  toghain  fo  sinnach,  Amra 
Conroi,  H.  3.  18,  p.  49. 

2.  fuinche  (MS.  fuindchi)  royston  crow,  L.  Lee.  Voc.  So  O'Cl. 
Perhaps  the  gen.  sg.  of  this  word  occurs  in  LL.  154^  21  :  duibi 
deoir  funchi  feidil  culchi  each  coin  imthemin. 

fuirmed  lowering,  Ff.  7.  So  O'Cl.  Rather  pressing  or  laying 
down.     Verbal  noun  oiforimim,  end.  fuirmim, 

1.  fuit  cold,  Ff.  74,  E.  27.  fuit  .i.  uacht,  H.  3.  18,  p.  67s  s  v. 
culpait.  Fuit  co  brdth,  LL.  208*  41  =  Fuitt  co  brath,  Rawl. 
B.  502.  Dr.  K.  Meyer  suggests  that  this  fuit  may  come  from 
O.N.  hvUr  '  white.' 

2.  fuit  (MS.  fuid),  blazing,  kindling,  Ff.  68.  This  is  O'R.'s/wm^ 
*  lighting,  kindling.'  Can  it  properly  mean  to  excite,  stimulate, 
and  be  borrowed  from  O.N.  hvetja  or  A.S.  hwettan?  A  third 
Middle-Irish  fuit  occurs  in  LU.  59*^  42 ;  fuit  Dia  do  bethu — and 
seems  the  Old  Irish  interjection  uit,  G.C  750,  with  prothetic/. 

fur  ready,  prepared,  E.  19,  is  rather  preparation,  making  ready, 
fur  .i.  leatha  no  urchill,  L.Lec.  Voc.  fur  .i.  uUmhughadh,  O'R. 
fur  na  long,  LL.  40 1*'  45.  A  deriv.  furad  occurs  in  Salt.  R.  5885  : 
fri  furad  na  ngruam  hglorach.  Compd.  aran  rem-fuir  nemdesctha. 
Salt.  R.  4352,  4356. 
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fomtide  (MS.  fumuigheo)  delay,  Yt.  25.  So  O'Cl.  Ni  roleic 
iiDorro  in  t-aingel  fuirech  na  fumaidhe  do  i  maighin  eilc  co 
riacbt  Magh  Rein,  Bk.  Fen.  112.  on  fethem  7  fumaide  frisin 
eochair,  ibid.  176.  on  fuirech  aeus  on  furnaidhe  doronsat  na  clerchi 
[leg.  clerich?]  frisin  corp,  ibid.  180.  This  is,  with  prothetic /, 
the  same  word  as  urnatde,  imaide,  ernaide  *  waiting.' 

1.  gabar  horse,  F£  19.    So  0*C1.,  who  gives  two  spellings,  gahhar 

and  gohhar.    Ace.  to  Cormac  gabur  is  '  goat,'  while  gobur  is  *  horse.' 

Isakind  feras  alluagh(?)  gabar  Baetan  riasin  sluag,  H.  2.  16,  col. 

873  =  Is  alaind  feras  in   luadh   gabair    Baedan    riasin    sluagh, 

Tig.  561.      sg.  gen.  brunni  gabra  Diarraato,  LU.   117*  14  =  LL. 

277*  o5.     dat.  os  gabur  gil,  LL.  154*  47.     Doluid  for  a  gabrai 

gluair,  Salt.  B.  4781.     ace.  cor-rucait  namait  a  chond,  a  gabair,  is  a 

dubcend  so  that  foes  may  carry  off  his  head,  his  horse  and  his  sword, 

LU.  13**,  pi.  gen.  rotbia  limsa  .  .  .  L.  gabur  ndubglas,  LU.  130** 

43.    tricha  gobar  luath  leimnech,  Bk.  Fen.  366.     dual  nom.  a  da 

gabair  cona  n-allaib  oir  his  two  horses  with  their  reins  of  gold,  Rawl. 

B.  512,  fo.  116»  1.     Hence  there  seem  to  be  two  wokIh,  gabar  and 

y«4tff>,  from  two  stems,  *gahrO'  and  *gahri-. 

2.  gabar  light  (lux),  E.  16.  gabhar  .i.  solas,  O'Fluh.  pi.  n.  taitnit 
gabra  tar  mag  lir,  H.  2,  16,  col.  396  A.  gabur  ainm  do  grein  a  natne 
for  the  sun,  H.  4,  22,  p.  61*,  seems  the  same  word,  the  sun  being 
regarded  as  the  steed  of  heaven  ? 

gaet  (MSS.  gaodh)  a  wound,  Yi.  23.  gaet  .i.  guin,  Stowe  XIX. 
OTlery's  gaod  .i.  guin.  pi.  ace.  fordacorsatar  goeta  .i.  gona  no 
ro  gonad,  Brocc.  h.  66.  A  cogn.  verb  ro-gdet  {ro-gaod  .i.  dogonadh, 
O'OL],  is  used  as  a  pret.  pass.  sg.  3  of  henim.  rogaet  and  do  gac, 
LL.  154*  46.  gaitis  .i.  gonus  .i.  marbus,  H.  3.  18,  p.  70^.  Cf. 
gaedad  .i.  guin,  L.  Lee.  Voc,  con-goite  (gl.  conpunctus),  Ml.  58® 
17.    Lith.  iaizda  *  a  wound,  hurt.' 

g^id  an  asking,  a  prayer,  D.  38,  goidh  .i.  guide,  O'Dav.  95. 
Abstracted  from  ro-gdid,  perf.  sg.  3  of  O.-Ir.  guidiu  =  Z^nA 
jsidhyimi,  Teut.  hidjan,  which  Bezzenbergcr  connects  with  Or. 
roOdu  and  OiaaaaOat, 

gaire  shortness  of  life,  E.  17.  So  Corm.,  citing  the  satire  Maile, 
hire,  gaire  Caieur  (evil,  death,  short  life  to  Caier  !),  etc.  Derived 
from  gvr  .i.  gairit,  O'Dav.  95.     Fel.  prol.  59. 

galann,  an  enemy,  Ff.  22.      So  O'Cl.     doringned  guin  galand 
deRinm  and  sin  7  rodichend  Feradach  h6,  LL.  258*  13.     Cognate 
with  W.  galanas  *  inimicitia,  homicidium,  pretium  homicidii.' 
1.  gam  winter,  E.  15.     So  O'Cl.    rofaeth  sam,  snigid  gam,  Amra 
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Choi.  63.  gen.  mf  gaim  November^  Corm.  s.v.  gamuin.  in-aidclii 
gaim,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  102*  2.  From  ^ghyamO'S^  Windisch,  in 
Curtius'  Studien,  vii.  375.  Lat.  hiems  and  Gr.  x^^f*^^  ^^  their 
Celtic  reflexes  in  O.W.  ffaem,  later  gayaf^  Com.  goyf.  The  Ir.  gvm 
(im  gem-red^  gem-fwuM^  gem-oidehe)  i8=Skr.  Ai'ma,  Lat.  ^himo-s  in 
himus  from  *h%'h%mo-s. 

2.  gam  wife^  E.  16.  So  Corm.  and  L.  Lee.  Yoc.  Cogn.  with 
Gr.  f^afio^f  rfafietOf  Lat.  gemtnuB. 

gann  a  vessel^  E.  12,  a  jug  or  pitcher ^  gann  .i.  easgra,  O'Flah. 
may  he  cogn.  with  Kavdapo^  (a  cup,  a  kind  of  boat),  if  this  be  from 

gart  hospitality f  Ff.  13.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  gart  .i.  tidnacul  no 
eneach,  H.  3.  18,  p.  615^.  sg.  gen.  richis  garta  .i.  einech,  LTJ.  123* 
11.     CO  lin  garta,  LU.  47»  21. 

geg,  Ff.  58.     A  scribal  error  for  re,  q.v. 

geis  prayer  J  E.  23.  So  Corm.  and  Stowe  XIX.  pi.  n.  gessi, 
gesse,  LL.  220*»  26,  32.  From  *ged4i,  Cf.  geuid  (gl.  supplicem) 
Ml.  40*  22.  From  *gsd-ti'ti,  Cogn.  with  guidiu  *  I  pray'  v.  supra 
s.v.  gaid.  Ceis  .i.  guidhe,  O'Dav.  69,  is  either  a  mistake  for  geis  or 
a  loan  from  Lat.  quaestio, 

gen  sword,  Ff.  86.  So  O'Cl.  and  O'Br.  The  latter  has  also  the 
compound  gen-chrios  *  sword-belt.'  Ni  ba  eallma  bias  in  gen  i 
n-Ard  iar  n  Bubh  da  inbher  not  in  readiness  shall  he  the  sword  in 
Ardy  after  Dub-dd^inher,  Three  Frags.  90.  Cogn.  is  genam  .i. 
claidemh,  O'Dav.  ^^=genum,  LL.  166^  1,  208»  8.  Compare  Lith. 
genu  die  iiste  am  baume  bohaucn  oder  beschneiden  (Nesselmann). 

genmnuid  (gl.  castus)  p.  4.  is  sf  in  glan  genmnaid,  LU.  49^,  5. 
Cogn.  with  genaSy  genma  and  genmnaidecht  *  chastity.' 

geognad  a  wound,  Ff.  23.  sg.  ace.  dogeba  geognad  is  guin. 
Aed  engach  'sin  irgail,  Bk.  Fen.  376.  Compare  certain  forms  of 
the  perf.  sg.  3  of  henim,  viz.  geguin,  LU.  70^  11,  geoguin  LTJ.  65^  5, 
geogain,  LU.  72^  23,  geogna,  Rev.  Celt.  v.  202,  etc. 

gesca  light,  Ff.  29.  gesca  *  branch '  may  possibly  be  the  same 
word.  Cf.  Amra  Choi.  62  :  raith  rith  la  gruin  ngescaig,  i.e.  (writes 
the  glossator)  "therefore  gescach  (branchy*^  luminous'^)  is  said  of  it 
(the  sun),  for  from  it  there  is  light  unto  stars  and  to  human 
beings'  eyes." 

giabair  harlot,  Ff.  75.  So  O'Cl.,  giabur  Corm.,  but  ciahar  .i. 
salach  no  merdrech,  O'Dav.  63,  tre  coiblighi  ciabhair  through  im* 
pure  copulation,  H.  2.  15,  cited  by  O'Cuny,  Lectures,  p.  462. 

gibne  cupping-horn,  Ff.  75.     So  Corm. 
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gil  Uieh,  E.  16.  So  Corm.  s.y.  gildae,  who  cites  from  the 
Bretha  nemed ;  doglen  gil  tengaid  leech  stick$  to  tangtte.  M<^ Alpine 
gires  a  Highland  giol  P.  leech,  ^iohthoU  hone-leech.  W.  gel 
aanguisaga,  pL  gelod,  Com.  ghel.  Possibly  cogn.  with  the  Hesy- 
ehian  gapKUr  Ka-ravlvei  and  /3Xc-tv€v*  ai  fiSdXXai.  Fick  also 
eonnects  Lat.  gtUa. 

glann  shoulder ,  Ff.  42.  gland  or  glang,  Corm.,  glang,  OTl.  cona 
chreit .  .  .  clang-dfrig,  LU.  80*  28. 

1.  gLepure^Ttd.    So  O'Cl. 

2.  gle  bnght,  clear,  Ff.  9.  Wb.  12*  4.  gle  la  cdch,  LU.  69^  19. 
Identical  with  1  gl^. 

gleith  consuming,  D.  13.  So  O'Cl.  'feeding,  grazing,'  O'R. 
ae  gleith  in  feoir,  feeding  on  the  graes,  Laws  ii.  238, 1.  23.  ar  gleith 
ind  feoir,  Trip.  Life  228,  1.  18.  Mili  do  gabraib  fri  gleith.  Salt. 
K.  6299.     One  of  the  infinitives  of  gelim, 

1.  glinne  cows,  p.  3.  This  and  the  following  two  words  may  be 
cognate  with  Or.  r^aXa,  rfaXaOtft^of, 

2.  glinne  calves,  p.  3.  O.-Ir.  glonn  calf,  gen.  gluinn,  Bk.  Arm. 
16^  1,  may  be  cognate. 

3.  glinne  milk,  p.  3. 

4.  glinne  lead,  p.  4.    Cogn.  perhaps  with  Or.  r^aXrjurj  *  plumbago.' 
gloss  light,  Ff.  74.    So  Corm.,  O'Dav.,  94,  and  O'Cl.    do-glus  .i. 

droch-soillsi  .i.  glus  soillsi,  H.  3.  18,  p.  68°.  so-glus,  Kawl.  B. 
M2,  fo.  52*  2.  Probably  connected  with  £ng.  gloss,  Norse  glossi, 
N.H.6.  glosten.     But  the  etym.  of  all  these  words  is  obscure. 

gnae,  gnai  woman?  D.  8.  wife,  D.  40.  gnae  a  woman,  O'R.  This 
goes  with  Vedic  gnd,  Or.  '•^vi^y,  etc.,  while  the  ordinary  ben  goes 
vith  Boeotian  /Sai^a. 

1.  gnai  stately,  £.17.  gnoe  .i.  segda,  LU.  109*  41.  gnoe  imorro 
each  segda,  Corm.  s.v.  gno.     Probably  the  same  word  as  2.  gnai. 

2.  gnai  (gnoi  ?)  pleasant,  D.  40.  gnoe,  Corm.  s.vv.  foi  and  gno. 
gnaoi,  0*C1. 

gnia  a  sister's  son,  D.  46.  So  O'Cl.  A  corruption  of  niae,  gen. 
nwM,  G.C.*  255,  256,=  Lat.  nepos,  Skr.  napat,  A.S.  nefa,  the  g 
coming  from  0.  Ir.  ynia  'servant,'  sg.  ace.  gniaid,  LU.  123*  28, 
compd.  fem-gnia,  O'Dav.  86,  which  is  cognate  with  do-gniu 
*facio.' 

gnith  voice,  E.  16.  Cormac's  gnfd,  gnfd-gal:  gnioth  shout, 
fiproar,  O'R.  pi.  dat.  perhaps  co  ngnithaib  fiad  na  slogaib,  Salt. 
K.  8118.    The  gni  .i.  guth  of  Stowe  XIX  seems  an  error  for  gnith, 

1.  gno    distinguished^  D.  10,  famous,  B.  52.     So  L.  Lcc.  Voc, 
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0*Dav.  94  and  O'Cl.  Compar.  gno  som  sui  .i.  urdarca  Bom  cech  sui, 
Amra  Sen^in.  noud  cerda  .i.  aurdarcaigim  elathna,  Eawl.  B.  502, 
fo.  61*  1.  The  6  oi  gnd  is  probably  from  dvi  cf.  Lat.  gndvut^ 
ffnavare,  A.S.  cndwan  *to  know,'  from  *knSvan, 

2.  gno  jeering f  mocking^  dermon^  E.  17.  So  Corm.,  O'Dav.  94, 
O'Cl. 

gnod  pointy  Ef.  75.  gnod  a  cono,  conum  est  summa  pars  galeae, 
O'Mulc.  67. 

^o\\hne  javelin^  Ff.  48.  goitbni  .i.  gaoi,  Dull  Laithne.  A  dimin. 
of  gotb  .i.  ga,  O'Cl.  (pi.  nom.  goitb  tentide  inal-lamaib,  Kawl.  B. 
512,  fo.  44*  1.  Compd.  gotb-snechta,  LB.  115  marg.),  whence 
also  gothnad  (leg.  gothnat)  ibid.=gothnath,  LIT.  79**  8.  pi.  ace 
ragabsatar  ...  a  n-ocht  ngothnatta  neit,  LL.  84*  51. 

gorm  excellent,  D.  17.  .i.  oirdheirc,  0*C1.  .i.  urdairc,  O'Dav. 
94.  .i.  ord[r]aic,  Stowe  XIX.  Compd.  gonn-rig  .i.  na  rig  erdarcu, 
Fel.  Prol.  233.  Perhaps  a  participle  passive  from  a  root  ^or= 
Vedic  gir  *to  praise,  to  honour'  (Grassmann),  whence  gtUrtd, 
gurya.  The  0.  Ir.  adj.  gor  *pius'  may  be  cogn.,  as  well  as 
Gr.  7€/3a9  and  Lat.  gratus, 

grant  making  grey,  D.  1 3,  is  rather  greg :  grant  .i.  liath,  O'Cl. 
and  Corm.  s.v.  crontsaile.  Conall  grant  hua  Cemaig  cruaid,  LL. 
185^  26. 

grech  nut,  Ff.  75.  Corm.  Tr.  p.  90.  mac  greche  .i.  eitne  cn6 
kernel  of  a  nut,  Amra  Conroi,  H.  3.  18,  p.  49.  In  Harl.  5280, 
fo.  56^,  grech  is  (erroneously  ?)  glossed  by  caeoh,  ut  est  cna  grecha. 

greit  champion,  E.  25.  So  O'Cl.  greid  .i.  geraid,  L.  Lee.  Voc. 
greid  .i.  gaiscidach,  H.  3.  18,  p.  537.  greit  rig,  LU.  106*  5.  con- 
greit  rig,  Fel.  June  17,  where  greit  is  glossed  by  anroth. 

grenn,  F.  heard,  Ff.  40.  So  Corm.  Tr.  p.  90,  and  O'Cl.  sg.  ace. 
greind,  LL.  186**  9.  Hence  the  verb  grennaigim  *  I  beard,'  •  I 
challenge,'  verbal  noun  grennugud,  adj.  grennaigthech.  Welsh  and 
Bret,  grann  ciliura,  palpebra.  The  Span,  grena  seems  from  an 
Old-Celtic  *grennd.     Cognate  is  the  Albanian  krande, 

grian  land,  D.  9.  So  O'CL,  H.  3.  18,  p.  625,  and  L.  Lee.  Yoe. 
gainem  a  grian,  LB.  214*.  O'Don.  Supp.  gives  the  gen.  sg. 
as  grin  :  fine  grin  *  the  original  tribe  of  the  land : '  fer  grin  *  the 
owner  of  the  land.'  ace.  coto-melat  ar  mur  7  grian,  LIT.  67^  16. 
Prob.  identical  with  grian  *  gravel '  =  W.  graian.  ar  uir  ecus 
grian,  LU.  106^.  itir  ur  ecus  grioan,  Harl.  5280,  fo.  66^  corbo 
reill  in  grian  7  in  gainem  in  mara,  LU.  26*  8.  is  gat  im  ganem 
na  im  grian,  LL.  88*  17.     Compd. :  murgrian  amal  mil,  LB.  215*. 
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1.  grib  9wijiness,  Ff.  21,  D.  12,  is  rather  swift,  adv.  co 
gribb,  Mael  fsu,  cited  in  Fel.  clxxxv.  comor  's  go  gripp,  Bk.  Fen. 
218.    Hence  gripe  sufi/tnesSj  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  183. 

2.  grih  prohibition^  hindrance,  Ff.  43.     So  O'Cl. 

1.  grinn  stronghold.     Ff.  9.     So  O'Cl. 

2.  grinn  decency,  Ff.  9.  So  O'Cl.  But  it  rather  seems  an  adj. 
as  to  the  meaning  of  which  many  guesses  have  been  made.  See  1. 
grind  in  Wind.  Wort,  and  add  is  ccoiggad  ingen  ngel  ngrind,  Bk.  Fen. 
48,  which  Hennessy  renders  by  *  with  fifty  fair  sprightly  maidens.' 

1.  grith  sun,  'Fi.  20.  But  grioth,  O'Br.  Apparently  the  same 
word  as  grith  'ardour':  grith  slegi,  LL.  267^.  From  *ghj'ti, 
cogo.  with  Vedic  ghjui  *  Sonnenglnt.' 

2.  grith  knowledge,  Ff.  45.  So  O'Cl.  Hence  gritheach  learned, 
O'Br. 

grot  hitter,  E.  17.  So  Corm.  s.v.  gruiten.  Seems  a  sister-form 
of  goirt  (gL  acidus).  Another  grot  *  active'?  often  occurs:  ro 
garb-gl^  go  grod  a  g6ir-ingne,  Eg.  1782,  fo.  34*  1.  Gac(h)  egin 
grott  a  mbC  in  dream,  Bk.  Fen.  241,  where  Hennessy  renders 
^ott  by  *  sudden ' :  mana  tf  go  grod  'na  dail,  ibid,  where  he 
renders  go  grod  by  *  quickly.'  dimiad  .  . .  dom  liubar  co  grod,  ib. 
220. 

grotan  (MS.  grodan)  hoat,  Ff.  75.     So  O'Cl. 

guaire  hair,  Ff.  41.   So  0*C1.    Occurs  in  Lism.  Lives  2212,  3798. 

guba  wailing,  D.  35.  So  L.  Lee.  Voc,  Stowe  XIX,  and  O'Cl. 
gubft  suspiria  .i.  osnad,  Corm.  Tr.  89  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  70^.  oc 
estecht  fri  guba  7  fri  golgaire  na  n-anmand  oc  troge,  LU.  30**  39. 
agair  a  gubae,  LTJ.  69*  36. 

gulba  mouth,  Ff.  41.  So  O'Cl.  In  Corm.  Gl.  it  means  mouthful. 
8g.  ace.  doepetar  gulba  da  each  ferand.  The  n-stem  gulha 
*  rostrum'  seems  a  different  word. 

1.  gunn  a  breaking,  D.  20.     So  O'Cl. 

2.  gunn  neck,  D.  20.  So  O'Cl.  O'Reilly,  mistaking  hrdige  'neck' 
tofbraige  'hostage,'  has  ** gunn  s.m.  a  prisoner,  a  hostage." 

homo  human  being,  Ff.  53.  Aithne  dam  homa  (.i.  duine)  re  haei 
(.1  re  heladain),  H.  3.  18.     Borrowed  from  Lat.  homo. 

humal  (gl.  oboed[i]en8)  p.  4.  So  Corm.  Tr.  167.  Borrowed 
from  Lat.  humilis.  80  W.  ufyll,  Br.  vuel.  Hence  huimle.  Salt. 
B.  7300.     The  cogn.  subst.  umalddit  is  from  humilitdtem. 

(island,  D.  15.  So  O'Cl.  hi  .i.  inis,  L.  Lee.  Voc,  Stowe  XIX. 
From  O.N.  ^y  =  A.S.  Sg,  ig, 

fach  salmon,  Ff.  14,  E.  10.    So  L.  Lee.  Voc,  Stowe  XIX.    gen. 
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iaich,  LU.  16**  39,  40*  16  :  a  vocalic  stem,  cognate  with  the 
tf-stem  eOf  gen.  iach  =  Lat.  esox,  W.  eog^  Com.  ehoe,  G.C.*  123. 

iairchena  thenceforward^  D.  28,  iarchena  .i.  anegmais,  '  besides,' 
L.Lec.  Voc.  iarceana  .i.  anegmus,  Stowe  XIX.  This  is  archena 
LU.,  28*  37,  30^  30,  81*  37,  archiana  .i.  o  sin  amach,  O'Cl.  and 
archiana  .i.  anecmais,  H.  4.  22.  p.  59^. 

iar  hlaek,  D.  21,  E.  19.  So  L.L.Voc,  Stowe  XIX,  O'Cl.  and 
O'Flah.  Is  uime  goirthear  Lughaidh  lar-dhonn  de,  ionann  iar- 
dhonn  7  dubh-dhonn,  gona  tr6  folt  dhubhdhonn  do  bheith  air 
r^inig  Lughaidh  lardhonn  d'  forainm  air,  Haliday's  Keating,  p.  336. 

iarlonn  the  west,  hack  part,  Ff.  56.  iorlann  .i.  iarthar  tighe  mara 
mbi  biadh,  O'Cl.  Can  the  iarluih  of  the  Voyage  of  Mael  Jhdn 
(Rev.  Celt.  ix.  474,  I.e.)  bo  a  scribal  error  for  iarlonnaih? 

1.  fath  bell,  pp.  2,  3.  So  Corm.  s.v.  bachall.  aoth  a  heU^ 
O'Br. 

2.  idXh  famous,  p.  3. 
8.  fath  cowly  p.  3. 

4.  fath  (iat  ?)  reliqtiary,  p.  1.  '  etag '  7  '  iath '  anmann  fethal  la 
gentiu,  O'Mulc.  469,  =  *  ettech  '7  '  iat '  anmann  fethal  la  gcntiu, 
unde  dicitur  dotong  darsna  hiata-so  /  swear  by  these  reliquaries^ 
H.  3.  18.  p.  81,  col.  1. 

5.  fath  N.  land,  p.  1,  Ff.  4,  Ff.  28.  80  O'Cl.  iath  n-Anand  .i. 
Eiriu,  H.  3.  18,  p.  635<^.  sg.  dat.  in  sudigud  bias  in  iath  (.i.  hi  t£r) 
Sion,  LU.  8*  41.  ri  dosn-uargaib  os  cech  iath,  Salt.  R.  7445.  ace. 
rdnic  iath  in  nad  adaig  aiccestar,  Amra  Choi.  34.  cu  iath  nErend, 
Annals  of  Boyle,  1014.  dat.  in-iathaib  aidbli  aniuil.  Salt.  R.  3526, 
dos-fiic  a  hiathaib  Egipt,  ibid.  4426.  Compounds  are  nim-iath, 
rfgfath,  {ath-maigo. 

ibath  death,  B.  57.  iobadh,  0*Br.  Perhaps  an  old  misreading 
of  .i.  bath. 

icht  children,  D.  12,  and  E.  13  (where  the  MS.  has  ueht).  So 
Corra.  s.v.  Eoganacht,  and  Corm.  Tr.  98,  where  cinn  should  probably 
bo  ciiu7.  icht  may  be  cogn.  with  N.H.G.  echt  '  genuine,'  urdeutsch 
*ahti.  Hence  the  adj.  ichUnar,  Le  rugadh  an  Righ  Neamhdha  an 
O'gh  (chtinar  oirca[gh]dha,  -Misc.  Celt.  Soc.  348. 

idna  weapon,  spear,  D.  16.  ri  hidnae  nethes  nemthigetar,  Corm. 
s.v.  iiith.  O'Cl.  explains  this  word  by  sleagha  no  arm,  PI.  nom. 
nridnu  (log.  ni'idna  ?)  airgdide,  LL.  206^.  dat.  for  idnaib  an 
linruth,  LL.  232^  33.  taithniomh  oir  ara  n-iodhnoibh  the  glittering  of 
gold  upon  (heir  weapons,  H.  3.  3  cited  in  Petrie's  Tara  166.  pi.  ace 
bruid  iduu  buden,  LU.  47^  23.    O'roghabh  a  iodhna,  Dan  do  Bhrian 
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M  mirtha.  Hence  the  adj.  idnach  warlike,  abounding  in  weapons. 
The  root  is  yttdh  'to  fight,'  whence  also  many  British  names 
beginning  with  lud.  Or.  va-fittni,  Skr.  yiidhyatt^  yuyddha, 

idna  honour-price,  D.  48.  ace.  cen  idna  nglan.  Salt.  K.  1395. 
Derived  from  idan  .i.  glan,  O'Cl. 

immderg  blame,  Ff.  62.  Hence  the  verh  immdergaim,  Yerhal 
noon  immdergud. 

iodless  goodness,  p.  2.  innlus  gach  tinnscra  fri  deirge  dligii  o 
rechtaih  commamsa  on  leaving  {her  husband  ?),  she  is  entitled  by  the 
laws  of  matrimony  to  the  increment  of  every  bride-price,  0*Dav.  70, 
8.T.  comaim. 

innsa  trouhle,  Ff.  54.  So  0*01.  A  cognate  adj.  existed  in  O.Ir. 
ni  insa,  S.  Paal,  v.  5,  the  Mid.  Ir.  form  of  which  was  andsa, 
compar.  andsu,  Rev.  Celt.  viii.  358,  1.  2. 

inntile  a  vessel,  or  case,  Ff.  56.  So  O'CL  In  Corm.  Tr.  p.  98  the 
word  is  explained  as  '  a  small  vessel  wherein  drink  fits.' 

ir=Lat.  ira,  hut  in  Ff.  56  explained  hy  deabaidh  contention. 
a  ir  .i.  a  ferg,  Corm.  Tr.  116,  s.v.  mer.  ir  .i.  fearg,  O'Cl.  ir  .i. 
saithin  (?)  no  ferg,  O'Dav.  98.  ir  .i.  fearg,  Stowo  XIX.  ir  .  .  . 
ngnificaret  Hibemis  ,  .  .  iram,  O'Moll.  29.  gdir  g6r  gribi,  hfr 
is  ferg,  Salt.  R.  921.  buith  co  n-fr,  LL.  43^  in  marg.  la  Demon 
CO  n-fr,  LU.  114^  30.  cen  chomairb,  cen  f-fr,  LB.  261^  17,  cen 
fodord,  cen  hfr,  262*  9.  Hence  the  adj.  irach.  Salt.  R.  4086,  etc. 
The  W.  ir-llawn,  ir-Uonedd  show  that  ira  was  borrowed  also  by 
the  Cymry. 

irchaill  doorpost,  YL  6.     earchaill,  O'Cl.     do  chndmaib  elefinnte 
trador6nta  na  doirsi  7  na  hircholla,  LB.  209^.      O'Br.'s  ircilt  *the 
ode-post  of  a  door,'  seems  a  corruption  of  this,    ercheallan  *  a  pole, 
stake,'  O'Br.,  may  also  be  connected, 
irsi  adj.  ligJd,  Ff.  74,  a  doubtful  word. 

itropa  head,  Ff.  38.  itropa,  O'Cl.  A  doubtful  word.  L.  has 
» tn^  and  possibly  itropa  may  be  nothing  but  an  old  misreading 
of  .t.  ^opa,  as  ibath,  q.v.,  of  .i.  bath, 

laba  eyehrow,  Ff.  39.     Better  laupa=lauba,  O'Br.,  cogn.  with 
lipaim  *  I  bend.'     s-pret.  pi.  3  rolupsatar,  LL.  86**  45. 
ladg  snow,  Ff.  5.     80  O'Cl.     ladhg,  O'Br. 
heg  water,  liquor,  £.13.     Perhaps  a  mistake  for  laithj  q.v. 
laemda,  E.  28.    Meaning  doubtful,     ronasc  go  Isemda  a  lipadha, 
Eg.  1782,  fo.  34*  1.     St.  F6chfn's  mother  is  called  Lasair  laomdha 
lanlebur,  Betha  Fdchin.   O'Br.  has  a  loom  *  a  blaze  of  fire,'  and  O'R. 
a  laomh   *  strong,   powerful.'    co  ti  sil   Luigdech  in  loeim,  Bk. 
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Fen.  226.  The  compd.  laem-scel  occurs  in  Bk.  Fen.  340,  where 
it  is  rendered  by  *  famous  story.' 

laith  liquor y  D.  41.  So  O'Cl.  laith  .i.  cuirm.  laith  .i.  ass, 
0*Flah.  Compd.  tri  laith-linni,  SP.  v.  16.  Com.  lad  (gl.  liquor), 
Lat.  latex, 

laitbre  cow,  Ff.  16.  So  OTl.  Derived  from  laith  'milk,'  Laws, 
i.  64,  66  :  laith  find  for  tellraig  .i.  as  na  mbo  iarsa[n]  talmain. 

1.  l&ng  feast,  E.  20.  So  H.  4.  22,  p,  18,  and  L.  Lee.  Voc. 
Cognate  with  the  verb  longaim  '  I  eat.' 

2.  lang  fraud,  Ff.  57,  D.  22.  So  Conn.  s.v.  Gaileng,  O'Cl., 
O'Flah.,  H.  3.  18,  p.  635*,  and  Eg.  1782,  p.  26.  Hence  the 
verb  longaim  *  I  cheat,  betray : '  ro  lance  in  sennin  fort,  Rev.  Celt, 
xi.  131.     Gr.  €'-X€7xos  *  reproach,  disgrace,'  may  be  cognate. 

lathar  hidden  meaning,  Ff.  10.  So  O'Cl.  In  Wb.  5°  16  we  seem 
to  have  the  dat.  sg.  dont  lathur  diasndfsiu  roboi  hi  runaib  inna 
deacte  oc  tuiste  duile  hi  tossuch  to  the  unspeakable  hidden  meaning 
which  was  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  when  creating  {the)  elementi 
at  first,     Compd.  erlathar,  LB.  56<^  41.     Cogn.  with  Lat.  lateo. 

1.  ler  M.  sea,  Ff.  15.  So  O'CL  the  ocean  ace.  to  O'Dav.  100. 
ler  tondban  for  talmain,  Laud  610,  fo.  90^  2.  sg.  gen.  gainem  lir 
fo  longaib,  LB.  28^.  mac  lir  [.i.]  mac  mara,  Corm.  s.v.  Manann^ 
mac  lir.  dat.  sg.  liur,  ace.  mo  ler  cona  lantoradh,  LL.  SSS**  44, 
Bk.  Rights,  196.  fer  co  n-ilur  gnfra  dar  ler,  LIT.  47^  30.  ri  rethes 
ler,  LIT.  40*  18.  imma  curchaib  iarsin  ler,  LB.  33*.  pi.  ace.  liru 
(gl.  pontias)  LH.  12*  (Goidel.'  p.  69).     W.  llgr  mare,  equor. 

2.  ler  abundance,  Ff.  21.  Seems  used  as  an  intensive  prefix  in 
ler-glor,  ler-thol,  ler-mdr,  ler-ol.  Salt.  R.  366,  611,  2722,  4443. 
ler-thinol,  LL.  296*  1.  Either  a  misspelling  of  leir  *  industrius,' 
or  the  Slime  wortl  as  1.  ler:  so  the  gen.  sg.  of  diliu  (borrowed 
from  Lilt,  diluvium)  is  usc^d  to  intensify  the  meaning  of  the 
governing  wonl,  e.g.  dam  d'lUnn, 

1.  les  bladder,  E.  15.  So  O'Cl.  sg.  dat.  mar  andil  il-16s,  LL.  86* 
35.  Is  leges  lega  oen  liV^  it  is  the  leeching  of  a  leech  without  a  bladder 
(in  which  he  kept  his  miHiioaments),  LH.  34**  2.  les  lasgtha  a 
clyster,  0'  Br.  les  each  mbolg  imbi  lind  every  bag  wherein  is  liquor, 
Conn.  8.V.  lexan,  spelt  lesan  in  H.  3.  18.  p.  72*. 

2.  les  light.  Ff.  57.  Uh>s,  (VCl,,  lous,  O'R.  So  L.Lec.  Voo.  Leos 
and  Uss  Eg.  1782,  p.  26.  tiHjra  bliadna  boi  cen  les  Colum  ina 
dubn^cles,  LH.  34*  2  ^Ooidel.  161).  les-boire,  sg.  gen.  lesboiri, 
AVb.  25**  8.  dual  uom.  da  K'^^pjure  mora,  O'Don.  Or.  352.  The 
forms  containing  o  otM  may  be  loans  from  O.X.  Ijos. 
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Upraiti  (?),  E.  14.     This  meaning  seems  inferred  from  the  li  a 
mlad  ^splendour  his  praise/  in  Corm.  s.v.  fili.   /i  =  W.  Uito  'colour.' 
lia  M.  itone,  p.  4.    lia  laime,  LL.  393^  50.     sg.  gen.  liac,  dat. 
liaic:  compd.  nertlia,  LL.  255^  16. 

liachtain  moiiture,  Ff.  56.  ^let^,  Cogn.  with  Xeifito,  \otpj, 
Lat  UhaiiOf  ds-Ubuiui. 

h'grad  t4mgue^  YL  57.  lioghra,  O'R.  Derived  from  li^ur  '  tongue,' 
Conn.,  and  cogn.  with  Xei'x*^,  li-n-^o,  ligurio.  So  in  Duil  Laithne 
11,  ligair  .i.  tenga. 

lis  quarrel^  'EL  65.  So  L.Lec.  Yoc.  Borrowed  from  Lat.  /m,  as 
K,  Bid  'anger'  from  litem.     See  Corm.  s.v.  lesmac. 

loc  place,  D.  29.  So  G.C  69.  log,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  sg.  gen.  luic.  pi. 
dat.  0  locaib  imechtrachaib  mundi  (gl.  ab  hibemis  locis),  O'Mulc.  700. 
Compd.  mac-loc  womb,  LL.  273^  26  and  Bawl.  B.  502,  fo.  61*  2. 
BoiTOwed  from  Lat.  (st)loeM. 

hrc  Jierce,  D.  24.  So  O'Cl.  lore  .i.  angbaid  no  laind,  H.  3.  18, 
p.  537.     in  chrott  arpeit  Labraid  Longsech  lore,  LH.  34*  2. 

lose  lame,  D.  33.  So  Stowe  XIX,  L.Leo.  Yoc.  and  H.  3.  18, 
p.  663^.  sg.  ace.  Ni  chuitbe  nach  sen  ciarbat  ooc  .  .  .  na  lose  ciaso 
loath  Ifock  not  any  old  man  though  thou  art  young,  nor  (any)  lame 
sum  though  thou  art  swift,  LL.  344*  32.  pi.  ace.  luscu  .i.  bacnchu, 
Fiacc's  h.  32.  lose  (gl.  clodus)  O'Mulc.  s.v.  coUud.  Gr.  \o(69j 
"Lat, hunts.  Another  lose(^=LBt.  Ittscus)  means  'blind':  Domrigne 
lose  len,  LL.  147*  30. 

1.  loth  plumage,  D.  25.  cf.  loathan  .i.  en  bird,  Duil  Laithne, 
123.    From  *(p)luto-  or  *(p)luta. 

2.  loth  Jieree,  E.  27.  From  *luto,  cogn.  with  Gr.  \v<rffa  *  rage,* 
from  *lutja,  Lith.  lutis  '  storm,*  Ch.  Slav.  IjutH  '  vehement.' 

lothar  raiment,  Ff.  20.  So  0*C1.  co  ro  dubai  fri  gr^in  7  gdith  i 
certaib  7  lothraib,  LL.  274^  1.     From  1.  loth  ? 

lu  imaUness,  Ff.  47,  is  rather  smM :  lu  each  mbec,  Corm.  lu 
•Ibeag,  O'Cl.  lulaegh  .i.  Ia6gh  mbec.  Eg.  1782,  p.  26.  Hence 
loan  .i.  mac,  H.  3. 18,  part  i.  p.  210.  is  dal  ena  tar  lua[n]  (.i.  uisque 
tar  neidin),  Amra  Conroi.     Compd.  leas-luan  stepson,  O'Br. 

\\\Afoot,  Ff.  42,  kick,  E.  16.  O'Cl.  gives  these  two  meanings. 
Ina  .i.  preb.  Eg.  1782,  p.  26.  Atacomcussa  com  lau,  LU.  114^  10. 
mo  da  loa  .i.  mo  da  choiss,  LL.  208*  24.  dobert  a  luie  frisin 
comlai  col-luid  a  chos  trethe,  LU.  19^  19.  tobert  Cuchulaind  a  lue 
afridisi,  ibid.  22.  tuc  Cerball  lua  da  choiss  friasi,  LL.  52^  1 1.  In  Old- 
Irish  it  seems  to  mean  '  heel ' :   sal  no  lue  (gl.  calx),  Sg.  50*  20. 

luan  hotmd,  wolf,  Ff.  16.     So  O'Cl.    a  greyhound,  O'Br. 
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luba  hodf/,  y.  infra,  s.v.  tethra.  liihha,  liihhnacha  or  luibhneacha^ 
O'Br. 

luc  (luch?)  helly,  womb,  Ff.  41.  locc  mbecc  a  dimple^  LB. 
148^ 

luchtaire  whirlpool^  Ef.  57.  So  O'Cl.  luehtatre  also  means 
'lanista/  Ir.  Gl.  No.  10,  and,  like  the  Lat.  luetor  *  I  wrestle,'  comes 
from  a  root  lug  meaning  '  to  twist.' 

lugna  moon,  E.  2.  So  L.Lec.  Yoc.  Seems  borrowed  from  Lat. 
luna,  with  y  inserted  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  Cf.  lun  6  luna,  LB.  241*  20,  a  gloss  on  the  fo-lun 
lainderda,  etc.,  of  the  Amra  Sendin. 

1.  luibne^w^^,  Ff.  42,  D.  14.  So  Conn.  s.v.  deach.  luibhne 
.i.  meoir^«^^«,  O'Cl. 

2.  luibne  spear,  Ff.  36.  mam  luibni  .i.  fam  sleig,  LL.  208*. 
Another  meaning  for  luihns  is  shield.  So  in  LTJ.  55*  luibne  gela 
foraib  white  shields  upon  them  ;  but  this  seems  a  mistake  for  ruibni. 
see  LL.  208*  7  :  mo  ruibni  .i.  mo  sciath. 

luigneyaf;^/tn,  Ff.  48.     This  is  luibhne  in  H.  and  L. 

luis  hand,  Ff.  57.  So  O'Cl.  and  Duil  Laithne,  17,  O'Dav.  101, 
H.  3.  18,  pp.  71^  and  636,  and  Eg.  1782,  p.  26.  Hence  luiseaif 
'the  haft  of  a  knife  or  sword,  the  small  iron  part  that  goes 
into  the  handle,'  O'Don.  Supp.  From  *loe'Si'?  Cf .  Lat.  al-lex,  poUlex ? 

lulgach  warrior,  Ff.  23.     a  soldier,  O'Br. 

macht  death,  p.  3,  note  2.  Cogn.  with  machtaim  I  slaughter :  o  ra 
machtait  issin  mormaidm,  LL.  195*  56,  machtad  slaughtering,  LL. 
193*  25,  Lut.  macto. 

maen  dumb^  Ff.  34.  So  O'Cl.  (maon).  Asbert  in  rigan  :  *  maen 
rue,'  BB.  251*,  better  mocn,  LL.  269*  29.  Cogn.  with  Lat.  mutus 
from  *moi'tO'S, 

1.  mdin  good,  F.  43.  So  O'Cl.  (maoin).  Cogn.  with  main 
'treasure'  (nf  fil  mo  mdin  fen  acht  a  nim,  LB.  216**),  pi.  ace. 
maini  'precious  things,'  LL.  271^  16.      Lat.  munus  from  *moinos, 

2.  main  love,  Ff.  34.     So  O'Cl.  (maoin). 

maime  treachery,  D.  52.  Cogn.  with  maim,  mairned  *  betrayal,' 
mairnim  *  I  betray '  (rom  aimet  nad  aincet,  LL.  344^  52),  mamtid 
'  traitor,'  LL.  282*  2. 

1.  mal  soldier,  Ff.  23.     So  O'Cl.     Prob.  identical  with  2.  mal. 

2.  mk\alord,nobU,J)A^.  So O'Dav.  106, O'CL, L.Lec. Voc.,0'Flah. 
Connac  explains  it  as  king^  and  so  in  LL.  311^  33  mal  .i.  ri :  in  LL. 
307^  5  :  mad  beo  mac  in  mail  .i.  in  rig,  and  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  82**, 
cu  mail  .i.  righ.     Gorbo  mal  each  maige  moir.  Salt.  R.  8431  :  is 
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he  mal  na  slog,  ibid.  4427.    Voc.  cing  mal  .i.  c6ranig  a  uasail,  LL. 

186"  26.    pi.  nom.  mail,  LU.  40*  17.     gen.  o  chath  Mucrima  nam- 

mal,  LL.  131\     Ifn  a  mdl,  Salt.  K.  6629.     Old-Celtic  ^maglo-s, 

W.  mael  in  Maelgtcn  =  Maglocunon. 

3.  mil  rent,  tribute,  D.  48.  So  OTlah.  and  O'Cl.  mal.  gen.  eg. 
ri  moradh  a  mail  by  increasing  its  tribute ,  Bk.  Fen.  240.  "W.  mdl 
'moneta'  (Davies),  'tribute'  (Richards).  From  A.S.  mdl,  Eng. 
(black)  mat?. 

manais  spear,  Ff.  48.  So  O'Cl.  manais  lethanglas,  LU.  55*  15. 
113^  8.  manais  lethanglas  limtha  Lochlannach,  Selg  Slebe  na 
mBan  Finn,  cited  in  Battle  of  Ventry,  p.  82.  dia  notairle  mdndis 
...  as  mo  laim  sea,  LU.  62^  1,  where  mdndis  and  sleg  are  used 
as  synonymous,  pi.  n.  noi  manaise,  LU.  93,  1.  25.  dat.  bar  ar 
manaisib,  LL.  85*  3. 

1.  mann  F.  food,  D.  9.  So  O'Dav.  105,  and  O'Cl.,  who  also 
hare  mann  .i.  crnithneacht  '  wheat.'  cin  mann  cin  biadh  without 
fodder,  or  food.  Laws  ii.  p.  18,  line  6.  Is  tre  fir  flatha  mesrada 
mora  for  fedaib  atat  at  manna  milsi  blassaigter,  LL.  293^  16, 
346*  1.    maind,  LB.  121*.     Borrowed  from  manna, 

2.  mann  ounce,  Ff.  58.  So  Conn.,  O'Dav.  104,  L.Lec.  Voc, 
H.  3.  18,  p.  636«,  Eg.  1782,  p.  26,  O'Cl.  and  O'Flah.  pi.  n. 
manna  oir  forloiscthi  Conn,  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  72*.  Giiterbock 
regards  this  mann  as  borrowed  from  mtna  fiva.  But  mina  would 
in  Irish  have  become  *men.  Siegfried's  etym.,  mann  from  *manva, 
cogn.  with  Gr.  fioupo^,  fiouo^  (jiouFost),  as  Lat.  uncia  with  unus^ 
seems  more  probable. 

marc  (MS.  mairc)  horse,  Ff.  19.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  Cogn. 
▼itb  W.  march,  the  Galatian  fiapxav  (ace.  sg )  and  rpi-fiapKtffia, 
Pauaan.  x.  19,  and  the  O.H.G.  marach.  The  difference  between 
a  mare  and  an  eeh  is,  ace.  to  H.  3.  18,  p.  639,  that  the  former  is 
female  and  the  latter  male  (eich  .i.  firenna,  mairc  lathracha,  leg. 
laracha  'mares').  But  O'Dav.  104,  has  marc  .i.  ech  no  lair  horse 
or  mare,  and  in  LU.  119*  28,  the  gen.  pi.  marc  is  glossed  by  ech. 
In  the  Amra  Conroi  marc  is  declined  like  a  fem.  S-stem  :  Is 
menn  mairce  murgeire  .i.  searrach  eich  fo  ron  mara. 

mata  (MS.  mada)  pig,  Ff.  17.  Sg.  gen.  curadmfr  ferba  (.i.  b6) 
brachtchi  (.i.  methi)  brothlochi  sceo  (.i.  acus)  mdtai  (.i.  mucci) 
nioogthi,  LU.  109*  30,  and  see  LL.  118*,  48,  50.  A  sister-form 
indt  in  Corm.,  mait,  O'Dav.  105,. s.v.  main. 

meile  quern,  Ff.  69.  So  O'Cl.  pi.  ace.  ranirusa  iramorro  deich 
meile,  LU.  83*  4.  Cogn.  with  melim  *  I  grind,'  act.  pre^  ind.  sg.  3, 
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mar  gall  mblooic  melid  broe  .i.  broin,  LL.  43*  7.     Lat.  molo,  Gr. 
fivWojf  Goth,  malan, 

mell  pleasant,  D.  35,  So  L.  Lee.  Voc.  Mag  mell  Fairyland. 
O.-Ir.  meld\  ba  mor  meld  a  acaldam.  Ml.  cann.  1.  Lat.  mollis^ 
from  *molv is f  *moldvis. 

meUach  good,  Ff.  43,  also  in  LU.  24»  18,  74»,  114*22,  for 
meldach,  G.C.«  18,  is  rather  *gratus.'  ba  mellach  in  bag,  LIT.  114^  22. 

memmur,  "N.  penis,  Ff.  46.  So  O'Cl.,  lit.  member.  Thus  memur 
laime  no  eroMt  means  '  a  finger  or  toe,'  O'Dav.  106,  pi.  n.  oire  nundem 
membur  uili  du  Dea,  quia  sumus  membra  omnes  Deo,  Camb.  G.C 
1005.     Borrowed  from  Lat.  membrum. 

m6n  mouth,  F.  58.  So  Corm.,  H.  3.  18,  p.  72^,  and  Eg.  1782, 
p.  26.  m6n  mara  .i.  b61  na  mara,  O'Cl.  Hence  menoffttd  '  hiatus,' 
Sg.  40^  8.  gen.  ar  immgabail  menaichthe  '  ad  vitationem  hiatus,' 
Sg.  8»»  1 .     W.  min, 

menmarc  thought,  reflection,  £.  1,  rather  means  desire,  darling, 
ba  he  menmarc  a  n-ingen  7  lennan  a  n-6cban,  LL.  271^  \,  he  was 
the  darling  of  their  daughters  and  the  lover  of  their  young  wives, 
sg.  gen.  cluinte  a  hosnaid  iar  ndul  a  menmairc  uathi  hearken  to 
her  sigh  after  her  darling  has  gone  from  her,  LL.  269*  17. 

mfad  respect,  honour,  dignity,  Ff .  58.  So  O'Cl.  is  miad  mor  ind 
apstalacht,  Wb.  13*  5.  pi.  dat.  miadaib,  LU.  52*  25.  O.Bret. 
a  muoed  (gl.  fastu). 

mi-scaith  a  curse,  Ff.  29.  So  Corm.  miscaid,  O'Dav.  104. 
miscath  .i.  mallacht,  L.Lec.  Voc.  scath  .i.  beannacht,  ibid, 
sg.  dat.  fo  mfscaid  bretheman  bratha,  LU.  31*  21.  ace.  eirgg  dot  tig, 
ar  se,  7  heir  miscaid,  LL.  272»  30.  doberat  trist  7  mfscaid  7  berait 
a  n-orait uadib, LB.  258*  52.  Hence  the  adj.  miscadach  'accursed,' 
Salt.  R.  2392,  2422  (fri  claind  Cain  miscadaig). 

mo  good,  p.  3.  mo-ling  *  bene  salivit : '  mo-genair.  For  mon 
(=  Lat.  manus  *  good  *  ?)  or  ma  (=maith),  which  often  occur  com- 
pounded with  verbs:  mo-genar,  LB.  146^.  mon-genar,  ma-tuluid 
*  bene  ivit,'  Fel.  July  12,  ma-lodmar,  LL.  45*.  ma-lodsaid,  LU. 
65*  15=mad-lodsaid,  ib.  64*  7. 

mocht  gentle,  quiet,  mild?  Ff.  59.  Can  this  be=W.  mwyth 
'mollis,*  cogn.  with  mwythan  et  moethan  delitiae? 

monur  N.  work,  deed,  Ff.  9.  So  O'Cl.  monar  .i.  obair.  The  O.Ir. 
gender  appears  from  monar  h-gle,  Colm.  h.  37.  is  mor  in  monur, 
LL.  234*  32.     Hence  monorugud,  LB.  261  marg. 

mormuir  bog,  Ff.  70.  mormhuir  L.  Seems  a  compound  of 
m6r  *  great'  and  muir  borrowed  from  A.S.  m6r  or  Eng.  moor. 
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mos  i.  melody f  p.  3.  Prom  *mod-to.  Cogn.  with  Lat.  modus, 
'measure,  due  measure,  rhythm,  melody, '  etc.  modulor,  modulatu*. 
ii.  mos  ehhy  iii.  mos  Jiood,  p.  3.  These  meanings  (which  are  not 
heUgi)  seem  to  come  from  the  regular  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 
in  question. 

mos  eiutom,  pp.  2,  D.  58.  So  O'Cl.  each  soh6s,  p.  3.  immda  gun 
cia(.i.  fer)  sin  mos  (.i.  bes),  f(  (.i.  olc),  H.  8.  18,  part  I,  p.  210. 
ranic  maige  mos  nad  genetar  ciuU,  Amra  Choi.  36.  Borrowed 
from  Lat.  moi.    Hence  mdtaeh,  O'Br. 

mothla  toft,  £.  22.  moUt,  0*R.  Cogn.  with  Lat.  mustus  'fresh,' 
from  *mut't0'8  ? 

muad  ffood,  Ff.  43,  D.  49.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  652,  and  O'Cl.  muad 
.1.  nasal  no  airmidnech,  Corm.  mac  muad  Muire,  LB.  213^.  sg. 
gen.  masc. :  roselai  delaifir  muaidmoinig,  LL.  186^  31.  ace.  fern, 
la  Macha  mudid,  LL.  21*  45. 

muchna  surly,  D.  22.  Corm.  Tr.  116  s.v.  tnuc,  and  O'Cl.  write 
this  word  muena.     But  in  LB.  255^  70  it  is  muehna. 

mur  abundance,  p.  1,  and  Ff.  50,  £.  26.  Dia  mor  m'anacul  de 
mar  theinntide  dfu  derc  nd^r  yreat  God  to  save  me  from  the  fiery 
ehwudance  of  long  looks  of  tears  \  Amra  Choi.  4.  So  O'Cl.  So  H. 
3.  18,  p.  76®,  s.v.  m^r.  a  mur  (.i.  a  himmed),  chluime,  Fel. 
FroL  126.  Probably  cogn.  with  the  second  element  in  7r\t)^-^vpa, 
vXijfi'fivpU,  wXrifi-fivpw,  7r\rjft''fivp€w,  Ebel's  connexion  (Kuhn*s 
Beitr.  ii.  163)  of  vXtj/i^vpU  with  Ir.  muir  *sea,'  W.  mor,  Gaulish 
»6r%,  seems  impossible. 

nasad  famous,  D.  36.  So  0*C1.  pi.  gen.  comsid  na  ndcm  n^ad 
B-an,  the  guardian  of  the  famous,  splendid  saints,  LTJ.  40*  36. 
Hence  nasadach,  gen.  sg.  m.  nasadaig  .i.  erdarcaig,  Goidel.  173. 

neid,  neit,  neo  wind,  Ff.  67.  neidh,  0*R.  The  right  spelling 
of  this  word  is  doubtful.  It  may  have  lost  initial  p,  and  be 
connected  with  wiw,  wevfia,  tti^otj. 

neit  battle,  Ff.  21.  So  O'Cl.  culu  tria  neit  .i.  cath,  Amra 
Choi.  2.  neit  ba  hainm  don  chath  nobrisind,  LH.  34^  2  (Goidel. 
158).  iar  do  neit,  ibid,  neit  .i.  cath,  LL.  393^  2.  n^it  .i. 
guin,  LU.  7»  7.  iar  do  n^it  .i.  iar  do  guin,  LU.  6^  29.  Neit  is 
glossed  by  dia  catha  *a  god  of  battle,'  in  H.  3.  18.  pp.  73%  637* 
So  Cormac,  and  see  Rev.  Celt.  i.  36. 

nemed  art,  D.  43.  neimheadh  .i.  gach  din  no  gach  ealadha, 
0^01.  each  dan  a  nemed,  Aihidil  Cuigni,  Book  of  Lecan,  fo.  176<^ 
2.  nemed  '  privilege,'  seems  the  same  word :  pi.  ace.  ro  ordaigset 
dano  fir  fierenn  a  nemthiu  andsin,  LU.  118^  6. 
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nena  thumb,  Ff.  42.  O'Cl.  has  nean  .i.  ordlach.  But  the  gen. 
pi.  nena  occurs  in  LL.  208*  14 :  triucha  nena  (.i.  ordlach)  Find 
'na  feic  (.L  'na  fiaccail). 

neoit  penurious f  scanty,  Ff.  13.  n{b  neoit,  brecach,  LL.  860, 
marg.  inf.  nirba  neoit  he  not  niggardly,  LB.  101  in  r.  margin,  ar  is 
each  lesc,  lond,  etaid,  suanach,  neoit,  dedith  is  miscais  De  7  doine, 
LL.  344\     In  the  Amra  Choi.  103  neoit  is  a  subst. 

nes  an  earthen  stronghold  (raith),  Ff.  18.  Perhaps  neas  .i.  cnoc 
*  hillock,'  O'Cl.  a  hill,  or  fortified  place,  O'Br.,  or  a  mistake  for  m#*«  : 
meitis  ri  mess  .i.  commeit  ri  tolaig  as  big  as  a  hill,  LL.  208\ 

nia  champion,  Ff.  23.  So  Conn.,  H.  3.  18,  p.  77*,  and  O'Cl. 
In  Old-Ir.  a  dissyllabic  ^-stem.  sg.  gen.  niad,  Brocc.  h.  71. 
pi.  gen.  forrach  niad,  LL.  44^.  niath,  LL.  217^.  For  another 
nia  V.  supra,  s.v.  gnfa. 

1.  nin  letter,  D.  26.  80  Conn.  Tr.  126,  H.  3.  18,  p.  77^  and 
O'Dav.  108.  nin  .i.  delb  no  litir,  L.Lec.  Voc.  nion  .i.  litir,  0*C1. 
Specially  the  letter  n :  anamain  ctir  da  nin  inso  .i.  nin  i  tossuch  in 
moltai  7  nin  ina  deriud,  .i.  iVi  disceoil  [the  beginning  of  the  Amra 
Choluim  chille]  7  iVimuain,  LU.  6*  34.  secht  nen-adman  (septem 
litterarum  conexiones)  Ml.  2**,  2.  dar  ninu  Nede,  LL.  186**.  Seems 
borrowed  from  Old- Welsh  nihn,  and  this  from  the  Hebrew  nan, 

2.  nin  wave,  Ff.  59.  So  Corm.  s.v.  Ninus :  nen  .i.  tonn,  Conn. 
Tr.  126.     nin  .i.  tond,  L.Lec.  Voc.     nion,  O'Cl.,  O'Br. 

nfth  mortal  wounding,  D.  26.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  comtfs  nert- 
meumnaip;  fri  each  nith,  LL.  219*'.  ni  rubaim  nith  n-erred  n-dn, 
LU.  77*  19.  Also  means  *  battle  : '  arm  fri  nith,  Laws  i.  122.  oc 
erlud  in  nitho  7  in  cggnamo  frisin  idal,  Trip.  Life,  p.  92,  1.  8. 

noo  human  being,  D.  8.  nae  O'Cl.  nai,  L.Lec.  Voc.  noe,  Corm. 
fo  ohtiid  oc  noo  .i.  is  fo  chataid  biim  ocon  duine  ica  mbiim  in  am- 
sa,  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  61*  1.     Hence  nainan  dwarf,  O'Br. 

noi'nnoll  valour,  Ff.  22.  naoinQQl  prowess,  chivalry,  O'Br.  Hence 
prob.  noenellach,  LU.  125^. 

niia  Hoble,  Ff.  58,=nua  .i.  laidir,  O'CL,  who  cites  do  throid  se  re 
nia  nua  h<*  contended  against  a  strong  {noble  ?)  champion,  sg.  nom. 
in  cuiro  noom  nua,  LB.  262*'  37.  gen.  comde  nimi  nui,  LL.  307» 
14.  aos  each  diina  nui  fo  uim,  LL.  197*  9.  do  throit  ra  n{a[i]d 
nua,  LL.  SS^  27.  Fi\>m  ♦guua  =Ir.  gnd,  Lat.  gnavus,  i-gnavus. 
The  verb  noud  A.  onlarcaigim,  LL.  187*,  seems  cogn. 

nuall  coHspicH'jus,  ftimous,  D.  33.     So  L.Lec.  Voc.  and  O'Cl. 

6  ear,  Ff.  40.  So  Corm,  Tr.  131,  H.  3.  18,  p.  77^  and  O'CL 
mo  duals  imm  6  .i.  mo  dom  im  chluais,  LL.  208*  9.     O.Ir.  au,  sg. 
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gen.  awt  a  neut.  «-8tein  identical  with  Cb.  Slav.  uchOf  gen.  uSese,  and 
cogn.  with  Lat.  auris  from  *ausiSf  atM-cultare,  Gr.  vapava,  ovara, 
Compds.  6i-derg  red-eared,  LL.  295^  26,  au-nasc  earring,  Conn. 

6-brat  helmet,  lit.  ear-mantle?  Ff.  35.  This  is  eo-hhrat  .i. 
ceannbhar,  O'Cl.  .i.  6adach  bis  air  chenn,  OTlab.  e6-bhrat,  O'Br. 
Cf.  .X.  eo-barr  .i.  barr  bis  am  cenn  in  rigb,  Amra  Gonroi. 

oeth  (MS.  doth)  M.  oath,  Ff.  4.  So  Conn,  (oeth)  and  O'Cl. 
[eotk).  oeth  la  each  n-eric,  Laws  ii.  60.  pi.  ace.  fri  oethu, 
LU.  46*.    Old- Welsh  ut  in  anutonou  (gl.  perjuria),  Goth,  aiths, 

oibid  ohedienee,  Ff.  31.  D.  60,  is  rather  obedient:  .i.  umal, 
O^Day.  109.  Boi  huasal,  boi  obid  .  .  .  cerbo  huasal  ropo  humal, 
Amra  Choi.  80.  The  gloss  oidh  .i.  obuidens,  H.  3.  18,  p.  73^,  is 
a  comiption  of  oibidh  .i.  obediens. 

oidsen?  E.  24.     0*R.  has  '  oidsen  a  eumamey^  aed  qu, 

oin  (leg.  oin  ?)  buying^  Ff.  68.  This  word  is  glossed  by  iaeacht 
'lending,'  Conn.  Tr.  132,  0*Dav.  109  and  O'CL  is  fiach  forcraid 
fomalta  for  oin  there  ie  a  fine  for  excessive  wear  of  a  loan,  Laws  i. 
168, 1.  10. 

oircne  M.  lapdog,  Ff.  60.  So  Corm.  s.v.  Mog  eime,  and 
0*Day.  83,  5.v.  esrecht.  im  oircne  rigna  .i.  indiaid  orcan  na  rigna 
bis  .i.  in  mesan,  Harl.  432,  fo.  10*  2= Laws  L  152  (where  in  is 
erroneously  omitted).  A  dimin.  of  oire  .i.  cu  beag  no  measchu, 
O'Cl    orei,  LU.  39^,  40^,  is  a  sister-form. 

oir-derc  manifest,  conspicuous,  D.  59.  0.  Ir.  airderc,  erdirc, 
irdirc.  Tri  hirrdraici  Herenn,  Lem  Chonculaind,  Dun  Cain,  Srub 
Broin,  H.  2.  17,  p.  183^.     Koot  derk,  whence  also  Gr.  hipKOftai, 

oitia  (MS.  aoide)  F.  youth,  D.  29.  aidig  .i.  oigedus,  Stowe 
XIX.  aide  .i.  oice,  L.Lec.  Voc.  oetiu  cen  sendataid,  LU.  33^  39. 
gen.  i  sliab  n  oited  .L  i  n-ard  na  oited  .i.  oclachas,  LL.  187^  galar 
n-oeted,  Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  145,  1.  11.  sg.  dat.  oitid.  6itith, 
HI.  75d  10,  Sg.  63^  6.  From  ^juventut-,  cogn.  with  W.  ieuant 
'youth'  and  Lat.  inventus.     Hence  the  adj.  ditidaeh,  LL.  267^. 

^^  great,  Ff.  6.  So  Corm.  s.v.  ollam,  O'Dav.  109,  and  0*C1.= 
Or.  roXXo9.  The  cogn.  verb  is  ollaigim,  no  ollaiged  (gl.  ampliauit) 
W.  61«  6.     In  the  line  Infer  foil,  Bk.  Fen.  226,  we  have  prothetic  /. 

ond,  onn  N.  stone^  p.  4.  Ff.  60,  D.  14.  So  Corm.,  L.Lec.  Voc. 
>U)d  O'Dav.  109.  sg.  gen.  uinne.  Compd.  cloth-onn  oc  buaid, 
Anna  ChoL  77.     A  neut.  «-8tem,  cogn.  perhaps  with  Lat.  pondus. 

1.  ong  hearth,  D.  36.  fire,  hearth,  O'Br.  Seems  cogn.  with 
Skr.  angura  *  glowing  coal,'  Lith.  anglis  *  kohle,'  and  perh.  £ng. 
ingk 
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2.  ongyrw/,  p.  2,  Pf.  60.  So  Conn.,  H.  8.  18,  p.  73^  and  O'Cl. 
ni  ong  oen  tige,  LB.  240**,  where  ong  is  glossed  by  ueh.  Compd. : 
ong-[g]alar,  Salt.  R.  1453. 

ordit  (MSS.  oraoid,  oirbidh)  a  hlMsing^  Ff.  29.  orait  .i.  oratio  .i. 
aumaigthe,  H.  3.  18,  pp.  73^  637**.  oroit,  Conn.  Tr.  129.  rom- 
bith  oroit  cot,  a  Maire,  Sanct.  b.  23.  sg.  ace.  berait  a  n-oriit 
uadib,  LL.  258^.  From  Lat.  oratio.  The  opposite  anorait  occnrs 
in  Bk.  Fen.  142,  where  it  is  rendered  by  *  evil  prayer,*  *  reproba- 
tion.' 

ort  mamlaugUer^  Yi,  25.  destruction,  E.  27.  death,  p.  3,  note  2. 
.i.  orgain  .i.  has,  O'Dav.  109.  Seems  abstracted  from  the  <-pret.  of 
the  verb  orgim ;  but  may  possibly  come  from  *org-to.  In  H.  2. 
15,  p.  182,  ort  is  glossed  by  hsgadh  'burning.'  The  ortaih  cited  by 
Windisch,  Wort.  725,  as  an  example  of  this  word,  is  for 
ordaih,  pi.  dat.  of  ord  'sledgehammer,'  ordd  (gl.  malleus),  Sg. 
49^,  4,  ordin  *  mallet,'  O'Br.,  cogn.  perhaps  with  Ordo^ices, 

OSS  M.  deer,  Ff.  51.  So  O'Cl.  sg.  gen.  cethruime  each  ois  rogab 
cuithech.  Laws  i.  272.  basa  chu-sa  gabala  uis,  LIT.  114*  23.  ace. 
gabait  in  n-oss  ba  nessom  do,  LIT.  62^  40.  pi.  n.  oiss  alta, 
LU.  62**  32.  uiss  7  altai,  LL.  265*  5.  gen.  forrecat  alma 
n-088,  LU.  62**  31.  i  ndelbaib  oss,  LU.  64**  20.  ocht  fichit 
OSS  n-allaid,  LU.  57*  10.  In  Old-Irish  this  noun  also  meant 
a  tcild  hoar,  and  was  neuter  :  fo  tuaith  do[s]scphain  a  n-os 
.i.  in  muec  allaid,  Brocc.  h.  57.  Batar  dano  da  n-oss,  LL.  246^ 
39.  Compd.  oss-Jeoil '  venison,'  oss-gamain  *  fawn,'  sg.  gen.  ir-richt 
os-gamna  allaid,  LL.  210*,  oss-Iethar  *  deerskin,*  LU.  79*.  From 
^ul'so-s  cogn.  with  W,  gch,  pi.  gchain,  from  *ukeen,  Asc.  gl.  cxxiv. 

ossar  a  burden ^  Ff.  60.  a  burden  which  is  on  a  human  being,  O'Cl. 

othar  H^ages,  Ff.  27,  note  7.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  51^  H.  4.  22, 
p.  60**,  and  O'Cl.  pi.  dat.  do  othraibh  7  do  thuarustlaibh  Uladh, 
Lism.  103*  1. 

piin  bread,  Ff.  61,  E.  18.  So  Corm.  and  L.Lec.  Voc.  O  inid 
go  oaii^?.  ...  do  acht  madh  pain  agas  biolar,  Cumine.     From  panis. 

1.  pairt  j?rtr/,  Ff.  61.  So  Corm.  pi.  dat.  fot-dailfind  i  n-ilpartib 
ochianaib,  LU.  69*.  Often  useil  for  particle,  as  in  pairte  cro 
clots  of  gore,  Chron.  Soot.  166.      From  Lat.  pars,  partis. 

2.  i>airt  pen,  E.  18.     So  L.Lec.  Voc.     This  seems  a  mistake, 
paitrie  bridle,  halter,  Ff.  19.     0' Clerj* s  peatraic.     Seems  formed 

from  a  pn^historio  form  of  O.X.  Jjoturr  *  fetter.*     For  the  change 
in  1  rish  loan wonls  of  /  to  p  cf.  piscar-carla,  plat,  putralL 

(vtUau  hat^,  Ff.  51,  is  nUher  lereret.     patu  is  'hare,'  Corm., 
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pattu,  H.  3. 18,  p.  SSI^fpata,  O'Cl.  pi.  gen.  is  do  thimnaib  rechta 
Mojsi  nemthomailt  feola  mucc  7  patan,  one  of  the  eommande  of 
Mom*  law  it  not  to  eat  fleeh  of  ewtne  and  hares,  LB.  183^  37. 
Hence  O.Ir.  patnide  (gl.  leporinus),  8g.  37^  7. 

pauper /w^,  Ff.  69,  note  8.  80  O'Cl.  each  pauper  bid  H,  Rawl. 
B.502,  fo.  61*>2.  pi.  n.  puipir  do  biathad,  Laws  iii.  18,  1.  19. 
Borrowed  from  Lat.  pauper.  Hence  the  dimin.  pauperdD,  Fel. 
Ep.  408. 

pelait  F.  palace^  Ff.  61.  piolait,  O'Cl.  nara  chumaing  Conchobar 
ni  doib  acht  in  phelait  ir-rabatar  d'facbdil  leo,  LL.  263*  7.  ba 
hirgna  in  phelait  Hgda,  LL.  256*  45.  No  doubt  from  Lat.  paid' 
Uum ;  but  the  e  and  the  gender  are  surprising. 

pell  horee^  Ff.  19.  80  O'Cl.  gen.  ruccthar  i  capp  indiaid  phill  do 
[f]racc,  LH.  34*  2  (Goidel.  158)=LU.  6^  9.  da  n-o  pill  fair  .i.  da 
ehloais  capaill  fair,  H.  2.  16,  col.  690.  Cormac  has  another  form 
feU.  Both  seem  borrowed  from  some  cogn.  of  Eng.  foal,  Goth. 
fula,  which  Kluge  refers  to  a  pre-Gormanic  peldn-, 

pet  playing  mune,  Ff.  18,  peit,  L.  Abstracted  from  the  verb 
erpeitim,  inf.  airfitiud,     ar-us-pettet  a  n-4es  ciuil,  LU.  57*  20. 

pingur  salt,  E.  18,  =pinguir,  L.Lec.  Voc.  Borrowed  from  some 
Bomanic  word  cogn.  with  Fr.  fane,  fange,  Ital.  fango.  For  the 
connexion  of  ideas  cf.  Com.  hdl '  a  saltmarsh.' 

pit  a  small  meal,  E.  15.  80  Conn.  s.v.  fogamur,  and  L.Lec.  Yoc. 
Compd.  leth-phit,  terc-phit,  Fel.  8ep.  8  =  terc-cuit,  LB.  260**. 
fiomW.  pSth^lT.  cuitt. 

pont  rude,  Ff.  61.    80  H.  3.  18,  pp.  73^,  637*,  and  O'Cl. 

prann  sea-wave,  E.  1 8.  prand,  L.Lec.  Voc.  prann,  0*Br.  Bor- 
rowed from  some  cognate  of  N.H.G.  hrandxin^, 

pnincne  scruple  {  =  ^Tee  pinginns),  Ff.  61,  E.  18.  So  Conn., 
H.  3.  18,  pp.  73c,  637^  and  O'Cl.     A  dimin.  of  pone. 

raiftinne  fierceness,  D.  24,  =  roptene,  LL.  164*  49,  .i.  gairge, 
H.  3.  18,  p.  73*.  robtine  .i.  garg  no  ailgin,  0*Dav.  110.  Fiachu 
Boiphtine,  RawL  B.  512,  fo.  102*  1.  This  seems  O'Br.^s  **raiftine 
laughter,  langhing."     Did  he  mistake  gairge  for  gdire  ? 

Tim&t  road,  Ff.  13.  Kather  a  high-road,  ramut  mo  oldas  rot,  ace. 
to  Cormac  s.y.  JR6t,  and  O'Cl.  ar  each  ramut  ar  bith  che  ria  sluag 
namat  conar-tf,  on  every  road  in  this  world  against  a  host  of  foes 
nay  Ee  come  to  us !  LL.  308*  7,  fer  tri  ramata,  0' Curry,  Lect. 
506. 

rang  haUnoss,  E.  2.  range,  ace.  to  Corm.,  is  where  the  temples 
atehigh. 
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rann  truthy  D.  34.  So  O'R.  ran  .i.  firinne,  O'Cl.  =  ro+an? 
See  1.  an  supra. 

rath  a  surety^  E.  22.  rdth  (gl.  sequester  medius  inter  duos 
altercantes),  Leyd.  69'.  rath  .i.  urra,  O'Cl.  rath  seeuritjf, 
guarantee,  O'Don.  Supp.     Am  rath-sa  dia  raith-sium,  Fel.  Ep.  165. 

re  (ret?)  manner  (modh)  ?  D.  15,  where  L.  has  read  in  marg. 

re  (MS.  re)  a  multitude,  Ff,  58,  note  6.  ind  re,  Conn.  Prull. 
W.  rhai. 

recht=Lat.  rectus,  p.  3.  In  the  literature,  recht  is  generally  a 
substantive,  sg.  gen.  rechto,  Wb.  2 1^  1 3  or  reeta,  Wb.  21^1.  for  rout 
recta  .i.  for  sligi  dirig,  LL.  316«  12,  ace.  conroiter  recht  robust, 
LIT.  10'  35.  But  in  BB.  355^  13  it  occurs  as  an  adj.  Eismeach 
in  ri  recht. 

r6daire  a  cleric,  Ff.  62.  r6taire  .i.  legthoir  reader,  H.  3.  18, 
p.  640^.  reataire,  O'Br.  For  this  word,  obviously  borrowed  from. 
A. 8.  rddere,  L.  has  recoire,  and  0*R.  reeaire  *  reciter,'  which  occurs  in 
Lism.  152^  1 :  Bo  fiarfaigh  in  doirseoir  in  raibi  dan  acu  do  righ 
Laighen.  '  Ata,'  ar  in  clamh,  7  is  mfsi  is  reeaire  do  the  doorkeeper 
asked  had  tJiey  a  poem  for  the  King  of  Leinster  f  *  We  have,^  saye 
the  leper,  *  and  I  am  its  reeiter,*     This  is  from  A. 8.  reccere, 

reisi,  reiside,  Ff.  12,  see  rfss,  rfsside. 

r6n  a  span  {trTrieafij),  Ff.  42.  rean,  ren,  O'R.  reon,  rian,  O'Br. 
from  *regno-  connected  with  riyim  *  I  stretch  out,'  as  oprpfta, 
opoyvia,  opey/ia  With  opeyto,  6p€yvv9,  The  mod.  r^ise  F.  is  from. 
*rexsid:  cf.  6pe^i9.  Cognate  with  both  words  are  Lat.  reyo  and 
Goth,  uf-rakj'an, 

reos,  p.  3.     Borrowed  from  Lat.  reus. 

1.  rfad  running ,  Ff.  8,  is  rather  going.  So  Corm.  s.v.  arad,  and 
O'Cl.  Hence  the  verb  rladaim.  Cogn.  with  A.S.  ridan,  Eng.  to 
ride,  N.H.G.  reiten,  O.N.  ri^a,  Kluge  connects  Gaulish  rida 
*  chariot '  and  Gr.  e-pt0o9  messenger,  servant, 

2.  riad  authority,  law,  discipline,  Ff.  8.  So  0*C1.  taming^ 
subduing,  O'Br.     Hence  the  adj.  riata  applied  to  a  trained  horse. 

vidiTvA  {^)  hereditary  right,  D.  31.  A  doubtful  word.  H.  has 
hdcad, 

ribar  sieve,  Ff.  47,  E.  2.  So  Corm.,  L.Lec.  Voc.  and  O'Cl. 
riobhar  mcala  honeycomb,  0*Br.  Seems  borrowed  from  Lat. 
cribrum  (from  ^kreithro-n,  Ir.  criathar) ;  but  the  absence  of  initial 
c  makes  this  doubtful. 

ridnacht  a  giving,  Ff.  21.  Abstracted  from  do-r-idnaehi,  Fel. 
Nov.  12,  the  t-pret.  sg.  3  of  tidnacim  *  I  deliver,  offer,  give.' 
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riss,  dory,  tale,  E.  2,  corruptly  reisi,  Ff.  12.     riss,  Corm.  ris  .i. 

&i8oei8,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  ris  re  aisneid  Colum  cen  bith  cen  chill,  Amra 

Choi.  8:   pi.  n.  4il  rfg  rissi  redi,  LH.   26*  (Goidel.  159),   LL. 

187^  37.    ace.  fochlus  int  sentonn  rise  nde,  Udth  Benne  Etair  7. 

limiie  tiory 'teller,  Ff.  12,  where  it  is,  corruptly,  reisidhe,  risighe, 

roboist  protection  (?),  D.  59.     So  O'CL,  but  it  seems  rather  an 

adj.  borrowed  from  Lat.  robustus.     conroiter  recht  robust  he  kept 

ikfirm  law,  Amra  Choi.  43,  LIT.  10*  35. 

robastofi  p.  3.    From  the  Latin. 

roc^n  tunie,  Ff.  35.  tunie  or  eowl,  0*C1.  Formed  on  A.S.  roce 
(=N.H.G.  ro€k\  or  Med.  Lat.  roeeus,  whence  Ital.  rocehetto,  Eng. 
rocket. 

rosal  a  judgment,  Ff.  12.  So  OTl.  Perhaps  from  ^rodh-tlo-, 
Cogn.  with  Tent,  ridan,  N.H.G.  raten,  A  rosscel  .i.  brath  (leg. 
brith?)  occurs  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  636. 

rose  understanding,  Ff.  10.  So  O'Cl.  and  O'Br.  (rosg).  Perhaps 
only  a  metaphorical  use  of  rose  'eye.'    pi.  n.  roisc,  LL.  210^  14. 

riianaid  red,  D.  21.  So  Corm.  s.v.  mam,  and  0*C1.  Euanaid 
atberthe  cosse  frisseom  ar  m^t  a  naire,  LIT.  115^  27. 

mba   a   mortal   wound   (guin),  D.    19.      So  O'Cl.      In  Laws 
L  106, 160,  ruha  in  the  phrases  fuba  7  ruba,  na  tri  ruba,  is  rendered 
by  'Bervices  of  defence.'   Hence  the  verb  conid-rubaim  trenocu  tria 
nert  gaile,  LU.  124*  14.     From  the  account  of  the  fight  between 
Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad  rubad  seems    to   mean   '  thrusting  with 
spears/    as  distinguished    from   slaide    *  slashing    with    swords.' 
O'Curry,  M.  and  C.  iii.  444. 
mcht  swift,  quick,  E.  19.     ruchd  sudden,  vehement,  O'Br. 
mice  (MS.  ruicedh)  blush  ?  Ff .  62.      So  L.  Lee.  Yoc.     amdip 
mcce  doib,  Wb.  30*  3.    mice  rebuke,  reproach,  O'Br. 

micet  (MSS.  ruicheat,  ruichet)  raising  up,  Ff.  7.  ruiceat, 
O'Br.  ruiceadh,  O'Cl.  The  cogn.  verb  is  exemplified  in  O'Don. 
Snpp.  ni  ruicer  aire  a  thing  {which)  is  bestowed  upon  her. 

nimra  sight,  Ff.  47.  romhra,  O'Cl.,  O'Br.  What  is  romra, 
in  LU.  40*  ?  m'  oenuran  im  romra  ro. 

rufls  cheek,  Ff.  62.  So  O'Cl.  russ  .i.  Agaidhfaoe,  Corm.  Tr.  146. 
TUB  .L  aigid,  O'Dav.  110,  and  see  Wind.  Wort.  s.v.  2.  riiss.  gen. 
romna  rossa  .i.  romna  aigthe  ic  aerad,  LL.  1 87*  17. 

1.  sab  strong,  p.  2.  each  soabb,  p.  3.  Seems  taken  from  LU. 
9*  34  :  ba  so-abb  i  suthemlacht  cech  b^rlai  co  dethi.  sab  *  princeps, 
fortia,'  G.C.»  255.    pL  n.  sabaidh,  O'Dav.  114. 

2.  sab  iuceefior,  p.  3. 
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1.  saeglonnjW^tf,   p.  4.     H.  3.  18,  p.  78*.     O'Dav.  115. 

2.  saeglonn  old  man,  p.  4.  So  O'Dav.  115.  Derived  from  9aegnl^ 
and  this  borrowed  from  Lat.  saeeulum, 

3.  saeglomi  kinff,  p.  4. 

4.  saeglonn  j9t7^r,  p.  4.     So  O'Dav.  115. 
sdi  tnildnesSf  gentUnesSy  Ff.  62.     saidh,  O'B. 

sail  accompanying^  D.  49.  So  O'Gl.  a  sail  suad  .i.  a  comaitecht 
suad,  LL.  186^  33.  Hardly  cogn.  with  O.H.G.  sal  (now  Saai),  a 
house  or  hall,  *' serving  especially  as  a  place  for  social  union" 
(Kluge),  whence  Oe-selle. 

saillim  (gl.  condio)  p.  4,=8aillim  (gl.  sallio)  Sg.  187*.  condio 
.i.  sallim  .i.  intf  nosailled  o  forcetul  br^ntaid  ar  cinad,  LU.  8^  4.  From 
*8aldidf  cogn.  with  W.  halltu, 

saithe  M.  a  multitude,  Ff.  55.  So  L.Lec.  Voc,  H.  3. 18,  p.  663*, 
O'Dav.  116,  and  O'GL  co  Grist  cechaing  saithe,  Fel.  Jan.  25. 
c6t-6aithi  a  ndire  na  saileach,  0*Don.  Supp.  s.v.  saithe. 
deich  mbeich[8]lnaig  (.i.  saithe  bech  7  lestra),  H.  3.  18,  p.  49. 
pi.  nom.  in  tsaithi  (gl.  examina)  Ml.  90^  7.  dat.  rodamnad  co 
sathib  slog,  Salt.  R.  6731.     W.  haid. 

salar  (MS.  ealar,  et  sic  O'Br.)  salt,  Ff.  44.  salor,  0*CL  Cogn. 
with  salann,  W.  ?Mlen,  Gom.  haloin. 

salt  leap,  E.  2.  So  Conn,  and  L.Lec.  Yoc.  isin  bliadin  sin  hi 
cuiretar  salt,  Cr.  32*^  1 1 .  gen,  slan  dliged  salto,  Gr.  3**.  Borrowed 
from  Lat.  saltus, 

sam  summer?  E.  3.  The  line  in  which  this  word  occurs  is 
corrupt.  Perhaps  the  first  three  words  should  be  samh  each 
samradh.  So  O'Cl.  sam  sogar  .i.  dagthorthech  in  samrad,  LL. 
188*  33.  sam  taurfrossach,  LL.  293^  37,  346^.  is  grian  etrocht 
imbi  sam,  LL.  284^  40.  Compd.  uide  se  sam-la  a  journey  of  six 
summer-days,  Lism.  48^  2,  Vedic  samd  *  year,'  Zend  hama  *  summer,' 
W.  hdf. 

satb  food,  E.  5.  So  Conn,  and  0*C1.  bai  s^im  sath,  Amra  Choi. 
Different  from  sdith  *  sufficiency,  fill,'  sg.  gen.  do  cathim  a  satha 
dia[f  ]e6il,  LU.  46*  19.    ace.  ni  thormalt  saith  no  seire,  LL.  37H  19. 

1.  seal  warrior,  hero,  Ff.  32.  So  O'Cl.  Seal  Balb,  LL.  9^.  in 
seal  sciathach,  LL.  45*  25.  gen.  Mungairit  meic  Scdil  Bailb,  LL. 
206^.  Gleann  an  scail,  Leac  an  scail,  Lochan  scail,  O'Don.  Supp. 
s.v.  seal.    Probably  the  same  as  2.  seal. 

2.  seal  a  man,  Ff.  24.  So  OTl.  voc.  a  scdil,  LH.  34^  2  (Goidel. 
158).  airddithir  a  sciath  ri  seal  his  shield  as  high  as  a  man, 
LL.  44*.      Hence  sgalog  (0.  Ir.  scdldc?)  *  homunculus,'  O'MoU.  94. 
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sceng  hedy  E.  4.  So  Conn,  and  O'Cl.  sgeng  .i.  iomda,  Dull 
laithne  196.  ard  in  scengi  LU.  40*  1.  im  Being  bic  .i.  biim  U- 
lepaid  immalle  fri  rig,  LL.  187\  Perhaps  borrowed  from  A.S. 
ueein0  :  on  taccitu^m  *  in  grabatis.' 

1. 8c6o  imder%tanding^  Ff.  12.     So  O'Cl.  (8g6o).     Cogn.  with  Lat. 

2.  8c^o  and^  D.  56.  So  O'Cl.  sc^  7  neo,  7  ceo  tri  comaccomail 
Ooideilggi,  ihr$$  conjunctions  in  Gaelic^  Amra  Choi.  10.  fodh 
macaib  sceo  ingenaib,  0*Day.  86,  s.v.  foth.  immad  ffna  sceo  meda, 
IL  ZiS\     a  mairib  domnib  sceo  moraib,  LL.  293^  24. 

flcill  sudden,  D.  38.  So  O'Day.  116,  and  O'CI.  (sgill).  scilla  .i. 
obann,  L.Lec.  Voc. 

8cip  (MSS.  scibh,  scib)  hand,  Ff.  42  :   a  sister-form  of  cib,  O'Cl. 

I[8]  sfn 

teit  in  mal  ina  thech  rig, 
i  ndegiult  cen  cassair  trit, 
CO  nduibciund  ^  ina  dag-scip.' 

l%ui  goes  the  lord  into  his  palace,  in  a  garment  without  a  brooch 
tknmgh  it,  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  LB.  240\ 

acuirt  shirt,  Ff.  35.  So  O'Cl.  (sguird).  roghabh  scuird-leinidh 
sroill.  Battle  of,  Ventry,  474.     Borrowed  from  O.N.  skyrta,  F. 

sec  hone,  Ff.  27,  better  siic,  as  in  O'Cl.  or  seic,  O'Br. 

B^g  M.  deer,  £.  4.  s6g  .i.  oss  allaid,  Corm.  (who  quotes  the  ace. 
^sigu),  .i.  agh  allaid,  O'Dav.  116.  segh  bos,  O'Moll.  36.  sed 
.i.  088,  L.Lec.  Voc. 

8%ach  goat,  Ff.  17.  Derived  from  «^y  ?  Or  is  it  a  mistake  for 
righachfco(/;  O'Dav.  117? 

segad  (?)  excellency"^  D.  18.     A  doubtful  word. 

eegamlae  milkiness,  E.  3.  So  Corm.  Derived  from  seghamail 
'milky,'  O'Dav.  116,  and  this  from  segh  .i.  lacht,  H.  4.  22,  p.  67*^. 

seim  little  (rather  slender,  fine,  subtile),  p.  3,  D.  48.  So  0*C1. 
Beiiii(gl.  exile).  Ml.  139*  (gl.  macer)  Sg.  37*.  pi.  n.  seime,  LB.  195» 
38.  dat.  semib,  LXJ.  35^  34.  Compar.  semiu  (gl.  exilior)  Sg.  14^ 
(gl.  tenuior).  Ml.  19*.  Hence  the  fern,  abstr.  s^me :  sg.  dat.  semi, 
LU.  35*  42.  ar  mu  semi-se  (gl.  pro  ipsa  mei  adtenuatione)  Ml. 
22*  1.    Compd.  seim-tana  (gl.  exilcm)  Sg.  14*  8. 

8§ire  a  meal,  D.  39.  .i.  proinn  no  din^r,  O'CI.  scire  .i.  feoil, 
H.  2.    15,    p.  182.    nochar*  chaith  saith  no  s^ire.   Mart.   Don. 

^  .i.  cloidem. 
'  'be  dealam. 
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p.  188.  nib  airbirech  fri  seire,  LL.  360,  marg.  inf.  =  nir'  bat 
eereracli  fri  sere,  LB.  101,  r.  margin,  is  ann  roraid  fri  lesau  in 
eliab  do  seilg  co  tucad  sere  do,  7  co  tartad  som  a  bendachta  dosom 
f  ora  mallach  ar  in  sere  sin  then  he  told  Esau  to  hunt  on  the  tnouniain 
and  hrtng  himfood^  and  that  for  that  food  he  would  give  his  bleating  to 
him  on  his  head^  LB.  113^  38,  caith  in  B^re,  ol  bo,  ib.  51.  adbor 
sere  detain,  ib.  54.     uati  86re,  LB.  260®. 

B^is  learning,  p.  3.  So  O'Cl.  rofes  rdaim,  rofes  s^is,  his  burial' 
place  teas  known,  his  learning  was  known,  Amra  Cbol.  44.  LU. 
10»  39=  LH.  27»  1  (Goidel.  p.  163).  adgenammar  a  s^is  (gL  non 
ignoramus  cogitationes  eius)  Wb.  14^  28.  bid  glan  a  s^is,  LL. 
297*  8.  8g.  gen.  fogroU  sese,  LL.  187*4.  feal  ai  7  seis,  unde  dicitur 
fealmac  .i.  mac  seasa,  O'Dav.  86,  s.y.  fealmac.  ace.  cen  dola  dar 
seis  no  smacbt,  Salt.  K.  2393.  pi.  ace.  a  druim  re  seisi,  BB. 
293^  13.  From  ^sent-ti-.  Cognate  witb,  but  not  borrowed  from, 
Lat.  sensus  from  ^sent-tu-.  Another  s^is  musical  strain,  is  from 
*Bend-ti-,  cogn.  witb  the  verb  sendim. 

seist  mid-day,  E.  4.  From  Lat.  sexta  (bora).  So  Corm.,  L.Lec* 
Voc.  and  O'Cl.     Spelt  seU  in  the  Palatine  MS.  68,  fo.  30*. 

sen  a  net  for  catching  deer,  E.  5,  for  catching  birds,  Corm.  and 
O'Dav.  117,  for  catching  deer  or  birds,  0*C1.  sen  fuirmither 
dichmairc  a  bird-net  which  is  set  without  leave,  0*Dav.  89,  s.y. 
fuirmedh.  The  cognate  W.  hwyn-yn  or  hoen-yn  means  a  hair  of 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  ox,  etc.,  a  springe  or  gin, 

Beoit  property,  especially  cattle,  Ff.  13.  seoid,  0*R.  Cf.  seoit 
taurclotha,  Corm.  s.v.  aicillne :  one  of  the  noms.  pi.  of  set  ?  aco.  co 
rucsat  a  bu  7  a  seotu,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  109*  1. 

serbh  theft,  Ff.  74.  So  O'Dav.  117,  but  searb  (with  hard  b\ 
O'Cl.  foserba  petty  thefts,  larcenies,  0*Dav.  117.  O'Cl.  has  also  a 
siorbhai  *  theft.*     From  *sterva  cogn.  with  Gr.  arepeu), 

sercoU  flesh,  Ff .  30.  So  O'CL  sg.  ace.  ni  sercol  [.i.]  sechnais 
sercol,  Amra  Choi.  73.  pi.  n.  sercla  (gl.  irritamenta  gulae)  Sg. 
63*,  11.  batir  6  a  sercla:  grut  bniithe  etc.  LL.  117**  23.  cosin 
sercoll  sochen61  mid,  LB.  219*.  So  Diarmait  says  to  Grdinne  (Kawl. 
B.  502,  fo.  58*  2 :  cf.  O'Br.  s.v.  searcall). 

Is  maith  do  chuit,  a  Grdinne,  Good  is  thy  share,  0  Ordinne  ! 

is  ferr  duit  inda  rfgo  :  It  is  better  for  thee  than  a  kingdom : 

serccoU  na  cailech  f  eda  the  flesh  of  the  woodcocks, 

la  banna  meda  mine.  with  a  drop  of  smooth  mead. 

Originally  a  delicacy,  relish  ?    Derived  from  sere  *  love  *  ? 
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serpan  (serban  ?)  swan,  Ff.  63.     So  O'Cl.     searpan,  O'Br. 

seir  w€ry thing  young  and  haughty ,  £.  5.  serr  each  n-aallach  7 
each  n-ogla,  Corm.  s.v.  serrach  •foal.'  searr  colt,  0*Br.  cf.  serr- 
gnig  a  herd  offoaU,  LL.  103^  16. 

1.  serrda  edge,  Ff.  49.  So  O'Cl.  But  it  is  a  participial  adj. 
iDeaning  provided  with  tickleM,  carpat  8er[r]da  ''currus  falcatus." 
See  Wind.  Wort.  s.v.  seida. 

2.  serrda  cut,  lopt,  Ff.  49,  the  same  word,  with  a  slight 
difference  of  meaning. 

sescenn /ifn,  Ff.  70.  salach  rus  .i.  seiscenn,  0*Dav.  115.  co 
aeacen  in  da  cor,  a  sescunn  in  da  cor,  Bk.  Arm.  17*  1.  pi.  dat. 
sttcnih,  LU.  28^  19. 

set  path,   Ff.  68.     ''semita  unius  animalis/'   Corm.  s.v.   rot. 
Bg.  gen.  seta.  pi.  n.  s^ti  and  seuit.  W.  hynt  'journey,  way.'  Goth. 
mtk  'journey.' 
sethnach  Me.     See  infra  s.v.  tethra. 

sillid  a  woman  who  perform$  tuaicle,  enchantment  ?  E.  21.  This 
▼ord  is  identical  with  sillid  *  looker,'  and  prohahly  means  one  who 
lias  the  evil  eye.     Cf .  Corm.  s.v.  milliud. 

nn  (MS.  sin)  necklace,  chain,  Ff.  63.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  73^. 
Cogn.  with  Gr.  yuia.  Sfn  round,  E.  4,  seems  the  same  word :  cf. 
Corm.  s.v.  sfn. 

non  =  Zion,  'StiLv,  city  of  heaven,  D.  36.     In  faith  De  dede  Sion 
soidioth,  Amra  Choi.   11.     fordonsndidfe  Sione  .i.  non-snaidfe  co 
aliab  Sfon  .1.  co  cathair  nemda,  ibid.  140. 
sirsi,  adj.  light,  Ff.  74,  scribal  error  for  fr«i  ? 
slab  narrow,  ^.  4.      Cogn.  with  slahar  'narrow,'    Corm.  s.v. 
alabrad.     Perhaps  the  line  in  E.  should  be  emended  thus:  'slabar' 
cnmang,  is '  coit '  coill.    Hence  es-slahar  *  wide,'  whence  esslahra  q.v. 
slabrad,  slaibred  (leg.  slabra,  slaibre?)  D.  49,  a  kind  of  dowry 
composed  of  kine  and  bridles  (ainm  do  bo-cethraib  is  d'echsrianaib, 
H.3.  18,  p.  608^).   slabra  used  of  horses,  LL.   85*  27,  33.  slaibhre 
J.  coibhche,  O'Cl. 

slicht  sense  (ciall),  D.  44,  the  O.Ir.  sliucht  '  cognitio,'  Sg.  200\ 
Hence  intsliucht,  Sg.  201*,  intliucht,  and  the  adj.  intliuchtach. 

sloigre  sword,  D.  50.  slaighre,  O'Br.  For  the  suffix  cf .  hligh-re 
'a  milker,'  O'Don.  Snpp.  sloighreadh,  O.K.  The  root  may  bo 
slak,  whence  the  O.-Ir.  perf.  ro-selach  (for  ro-seslach),  and  Goth. 
slahan,     Slacc  .i.  claideabh,  Duil  Laithne  25,  seems  cognate. 

Bmer  fire,  E.  3.  So  Corm.  s.v.  smeroit,  H.  3.  18,  p.  637^,  and 
O'Molc. :  Aod  7  tnu  7  smer  7  bott  (.i.  beoait)  7  tene,  quinque 
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Domina  ingnia,  5.  2.  16,  col.  90.  In  the  glou  od&t  i.  i 
H.  3.  16,  p.  73^,  the  mark  of  length  Beema  wrong.  Cogn.  ' 
Gr.  ftaipa,  the  dog-tlar,  iiap/iaipia,  /lapitm,  a  ttoiu  that  iakat 
whm  teattr  it  powtd  upon  i'<;  Lat.  mlrut.  The  (  is  j 
prothetic. 

BDaided  prottetion,  D.  SS.  A  sister-form  of  snadhadh  .i.  coma 
O'Cl.    0.  Ir,  snadud,  verbal  noun  of  SD^idim.     W.  ttawdd,  noc 

snath  hair?  E.  3.      Bo  Conn.      But  peiiiaps  we   should 
snuath  ^  snuadh  .i.  folt,  O'Cl.  ced  imda  (.t.  fada)  a  anuadh 
iolt],  H.  3.  18,  part  1,  p.  210  =  gidh  fada  a  snuadh,  O'Br. 

■D^id  lilth,  p.  3  =  Bn4idh  .1.  each  ni  beag,  O'Cl.  bif  8a< 
sncid,  Amra  Choi.  24,  ag  eeng  an^id,  Rawl.  B.  502,  fo.  61 
eaiget  Saxan  sneid.  Bawl.  B.  502,  fo.  47'  2. 

BO  good,  p.  3.  This  is  probably  the  laudatory  prefix  mi-,  w, 
hy-  =  Skr.  HI-,  Zend  ha-,  and  perhaps  Lat.  tu-  in  ni-iwwZi 
sacrificial  cake  made  of  spelt,  oil  and  honey,'  a  different  word  1 
tiil-ueuia  'an  undcr-garmeot.'  See  BO-nirt,  sopur,  anith 
infra. 

sol  (un,  £.  2.  Borrowed  from  Lat.  i6l.  W.  katd,  howe 
shows  that  the  word  ezistod  in  Celtic.  The  genuine  Irish  cogn 
seem  tul  .i.  grian  «iin,  gen.  sulut  (log.  sulot),  H.  3.  18,  p.  74', 
t&it '  eye.' 

soUm  »li»mff?'E.  10.  The  gloss  is  obscure  to  me  :  tolam  nsn 
meanB  quick,     .i.  so-ellam,  L.Lec.  Yoc. 

son  M.  word,  D.  26,  and  L.Lec.  Von.,  =  son  eotee,  noiu,  C 
son  a  gotha,  Amra  Choi.  41.  Bg.  gen.  auin  and  other  cases  in  G 
981.     Co^ato  with,  or  borron'cd  from,  Lat.  sonut. 

Bonirt  (gl.  robustua)  p.  4=bo  +  nerti-s.  W.  Hy-nertA.  C' 
with  Sab.  ntro,  nrrio,  Gr.  i-v^p. 

sopor  a  welt,  D.  50.  Siltair  sopur  na  aegsa  for  topur  na  trcnoe 
LL.  156'  18.  Sopor  Bomma  .i.  am  topur  co  n-immnd  eolais,  j 
a  well  tcith  abundance  of  icience,  LL.  187*  5.  From  lo-od-hur 
topur  '  well '  from  ta-od-bur,  and  fobiir  '  well '  supra,  from  fo-hit 

Borb/fliift,  E.  4.  So  Corm.,  L.Lec.  Voc,  U.  3.  18,  p.  74'. 
lochd  no  taiach  fillhy,  O'Cl.  foul,  dirly,  O'Br.  Possibly  ci 
with  Gr.  avptpot,  otf/i^cTo'*,  and  Goth,  tvairban  '  to  wipe.' 

Btioil,  girdle,  apron,  (fiiathrog),  Ff.  35. 

Buon  odor  error,  p.  2.  This  lemma  is  obscure  to  mc,  as  is 
the  udj.  »ufl»ceeh  alemon,  LL.  341«  50. 

suba  blood.     Sec  infra  s.t.  tethra. 

1.  suin  acover?  1).  38,  cf.     suin  .i.  cumdach,  O'Dav.  115. 
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the  Tecosca  Gormaic  sdin  is  an  adj.  Ni  cbaitbe  nach  sen  ciarbat 
ooc  .  .  .  na  nocbt  ciarbot  suin,  mock  not  an  old  man  though  thou  art 
youHff,  nwr  a  naked  man  though  thou  art  clad,  LL.  344*  29,  31. 

2.  snin  heautff  ?  D.  38. 

soitlmge  eloquent,  weH-tongued^  Ff.  63.  So  O'Dav.  117  and 
CCl.  Solpicc  sothnge  snabais,  FeL  Jan.  13  (Rawl.  505),  sui  slan 
Mthnge  snthain,  Fel.  Sep.  30.  From  the  prefix  «o-  and  tenge. 
The  opposite  would  be  dothnge;  but  for  this  we  find  dothenga: 
cosaitech  cech  dotheng[a],  LL.  344°  11.  dligid  cacA  dotheinga 
dige,  LL.  294*  7.  dligid  cech  dothenga  miscais  every  evtl-tongued 
itmtte  haired,  LL.  346^  33. 

snlt  colour,  D.  16.  So  O'Cl.  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  in 
conda  tanie  a  eult  ocus  afeth,  LIT.  129*  5. 

suth  milk,  p.  1.  So  Corm.  s.v.  nth,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  and  H.  3.  18, 
p.  663.  Buth  nime  ticed  don  draic  sin  a  flow  of  poison  that  came 
from  that  dragon^  LB.  ISO*.  Cognate  with  Gr.  vet  it  raine,  as 
ttOh  .L  clann,  H.  2.  15,  p.  182,  pl.  ace.  suthu,  ML  39°  22,  is 
cogn.  with  Gr.  v/o?. 

tabartha  wages,  Ff.  27,  literally  (something)  given,  the  pret. 
part.  pass,  of  -tahraim  the  enclitic  form  of  do-hiur, 

taf  (tof  ?)  deaf,  Ff.  34.     So  O'Cl.  and  O'Br.  (taoi). 

taide  theft,  D.  33.  taide  .i.  gataide,  Stowe  XIX :  no  hailed  in 
mac  and  sin  i  taide,  Maegnimartha  Find,  §  4,  where  it  means  stealth, 
uereeg.  So  in  F61.  Prol.  71,  cen  taide  .i.  cen  folach.  And  so  in 
O'Don.  Supp.  mac  doirche  .i.  mac  dognither  i  taidiu  sech  fine  a 
eon  of  darkness,  i.e.  a  son  begotten  in  secret  outside  the  tribe,  oc  laige 
la  mnii  Find  hf  taide,  Corm.  Gl.  s.v.  ore  treith,=3il-liugu  la  mndi 
Fmd  hi  tiidiu  lying  with  Find's  wife  in  secret,  Laud  610,  fo.  82*. 
a  topor  na  tonn  taide,  LL.  157^  38.  Derived  from  tdid  (gl.  fur) 
8g.  47*  9.     Cogn.  with  Gr.  7ffrdo/uLat. 

taircim  (gl.  fero)  p.  5.  is  rather  'affero,'  'impertio,'  Asc. 
gL  zcm. :  do-dircim  is  the  orthotonic  form,  duairci  (gL  efficit). 
Ml.  61^    Verbal  noun  tdireiud,  Wb.  13°  9,  Ml.  Ill*  5. 

taithmech  a  breaking,  D.  54.  .i.  sgdoileadh,  O'Cl.  analysis,  Corm. 
Tr.  156,  s.T.  triath.  sg.  ace.  doniat  a  cotuch  cen  taithmech  tria 
Mthu,  JjL.  303*  2.  The  right  spelling  is  taithbeeh  or  taithbiueh. 
tathbiuch  carat,  RawL  B.  512,  fo.  40*  1.  do  taithbiueh  to 
okogate.  Laws  i.  18,  52.  taithbeeh  rudartha,  LB.  101,  marg. 
inf.  oc  taithbiueh  a  fuilt  dia  folcud  loosening  her  hair  to  wash  it, 
H.  2. 16,  coL  716.  ^-pret.  of  the  cogn.  verb  :  fobfth  to-n-aidbecht 
fozTo  a  sfd  because  he  destroyed  their  fairy-mound,  LU.  99*.    pass. 

Pliil.  Ttani.  1891-2-3.  7 
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pres.  sg.  3,  taidbegar,  Trip.  Life,  160, 1.  19.     y/hheg^  Skr.  ^M 
hhajyate. 
tap  i%Mm,  E.  23.     So  0'Cl.»top,  Corm.  to-uA-h  f 

1.  tebed  cutting,  D.  26.  teibeadh  .i.  buain  no  tarraing,  0'( 
tepedh,  ME.  286 ;  bat  tebe,  teibe  .i.  buain,  L.  Lee.  Yoc.,  Stoi 
XIX.  dobretha  Fergus  tepe  forsin  ngabul,  LL.  61*  18.  adbo 
teipi,  Laws  i.  202.  The  cognate  verb  occurs :  ri  ro-thepi  • . 
asin  ch6t-adbar  .  .  .  talam,  Salt.  B.  22.  rotheip  a  m6id  ii 
muin  indlais  a  Idma  'na  fuil,  LL.  154^  30.     From  to-aith-he. 

2.  tcbed  (tescad,  tascar)  a  hBginning,  Ff .  54.     A  doubtful  wor 
tec  hone,  Ff.  27.    Another  doubtful  word,  as  one  MS.  here  has  (M 

and  another  sec.    But  O'Br.  has  tec,  a  bone,  and  O'R.  teeeaeh  boD 

t6chta  N.  law,  D.  35  and  L.  Lcc.  Voc.  =  t6chte,  Sg.  117*  5. 

teidm  death,  Ff.  64,  is  rather  ^M^tT^^,  Corm.  Tr.  139.  pL  noi 
ticfait  iarsein  tedmand  ili  ancride,  LL.  188°  53.  Hence  the  ac 
tedmnach,  Salt.  R.  946.  A  cogn.  verb  is  no-tedmaii  (| 
tabescebamus),  Ml.  131  <>  4. 

teim  dark,  "E.  II,  So  Corm.  and  Stowe  XIX.  tem,  L.Lec.Yc 
Skr.  tamas,  timira. 

tell  sound  (fuaim),  £.  5.  Seems  inferred  from  Corm.  B.y.  tail 
sling,  which  he  explains  etymologisingly  as  tell-fuaim.  O'Reillj 
teall  *  a  noise,  sound,'  rests  on  the  supposition  that  fuaim  'lxob 
is  here  a  gloss  on  tell, 

teme  death,  p.  3,  note  2.   melg-theme,  Corm.  Tr.  108.    Skr.  ^im 

temel  death,  p.  3,  is  rather  darkness,  shadow,  concealment,  .L  seal 
no  folach.     Cogn.  with  Lat.  temere,  tenehrae,  Skr.  tamisra-m, 

tenlach^rtf,  Ff.  64,  is  rather  hearth,  Cormac  explains  it  (••• 
suo)  as=tene  'fire'  and  lige  'bed.'  The  n  is  usually  assimilate 
and  we  have  tellach,  gen.  tellaig,  dat.  tellug,  pi.  n.  iellaige  in' 
passage  from  the  o-  to  the  « -declension. 

tethra  aroyston  crow  (badb),  Ff.  14.  This  seems  a  mistake  i 
Tethra  (a  Fomorian  king,  see  Corm.  s.v.),  the  husband  of  the  laH 
Badb.  eter  triunu  Tethrach  .i.  eter  na  treono  Tethrach  ;  .i.  ail 
rfg  Fomore,  LL.  187^.  Thus  in  Mac  Lonain's  stave  (LU.  50,  up] 
margin) : 

Mian  mna  tethrach  (.i.  badb)  a  tenid  (.i.  gae  7  arm), 
slaide  sothnach  (.i.  taeb)  iar  sodain, 
suba  (.i.  fuil),  luba  (.i.  corp)  fo  lubaib  (.i.  fo  feraib), 
ugail  (.i.  suli),  troga  (.i.  c6nd),  dfr  drogain  (.i.  fuach). 
The  desire  of  Tethra^ s  wife  {i,e,  Badb)  are  her  fires  {t,e,  spear  { 
weapon), 
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SUuhtnff  of  sides  thereafter^ 

Bloody  a  body  under  bodies  (i,e,  tnen\ 

£yM,  head,  a  just  word. 

tf  P.  mantle,  E.  5.  So  Conn.  Tr.  156  and  O'Dav.  121.  pi.  n. 
^dnbglasso  col-laibnib  corcraip  impu,  Eg.  1782,  fo.72.  The  gender 
ippears  from  the  compound :  forti  choir  imbi,  LU.  87^  8.  co  forti 
k&anchlaifle  orbhuide  tar  a  formna  sechtair,  Udth  Benne  Etair  68. 

timmgaire  a  seeking,  D.  19.  So  O'Cl.  tanic  timgairi  do  tfchtain 
dia  crich  fesin,  unto  him  came  a  request  to  go  to  his  own  district, 
lU.  125^  6.  ba  menic  diitu  a  timgaire  7  al-lfn,  LL.  270^  3.  ba 
nenic  a  timgaire,  Bawl.  B.  512,  fo.  122»  1.  See  also  O'Don.  Supp. 
LT.  tiomgaire.     A  cognate  ^-pret,  timgort,  O'Dav.  122. 

tinfed  slender,  Ff.  64.  Bather  perhaps  sUndemeee,  thinness, 
(:/W=Br.  -gued,  see  G.C.»  890),  tinfed  .i.  tiniugud,  Stowe  XIX. 
tinfed  .i.  tinad,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  Gogn.  with  Lat.  tenuis,  W.  tenau.  The 
^fdh  'aspiratio,  spiritus'  is  quite  another  word,  from  *tO'in-ve-tO', 

tinne  haeon,  D.  61.  a  hog  killed  and  salted,  O'Don.  Bk. 
Bights,  p.  121,  note  j.  tindi  .i.  batun  (leg.  bacun),  L.Lec.  Yoc. 
to  bruthe  dano  7  tinne  forsind  lar,  LU.  23*  38.  sg.  gen.  amra 
tinne  (i.  saille)  senastar,  a  marvel  of  hacon  she  sained,  Broc.  h.  45. 
pi  gen.  tricha  tinne,  tricha  b6,  LU.  115^  29.  gurub  fiu  tri  tinne 
^  bo  eile,  O'Don.  Supp.  8.y.  logh. 

ttr  domain  mountain,  p.  S.  Here  domaisi  seems  the  opposite  of 
iMwwt,  LXJ.  79*  10. 

tlacht  the  earth,  Ff.  27.  So  O'Cl.  Either  from  nal-acto-,  cogn. 
^  talam,  or  a  metaph.  use  of  tlacht   'raiment,'   O'Dav.  119, 

^  *tlagto,  root  t|gh,  whence  (j)\ax»^09,  (r)\ax»^  and  Eng.  flock, 
^^.Q.floceho  from  *]^lukken,  Bezz.  Beitr.  zvii.  165. 

tlas  a/fl»r,  Ff.  18.     80  O'Cl. 

tou>tf,  Ff.  5.  80  H.  3.  18,  p.  615*,  O'Mulc.  and  O'Cl.  et 
▼•  Bapra  s.t.  smer.  tnu  tene,  LL.  393*  50.  ba  tarb  tnu  fri  gleo,  fri 
caih,  Salt.  B.  3895.     Cogn.  with  Zend  tafnu  '  heat.' 

tochell  a  going,  journey,  Ff.  6.  So  O'Cl.  toichell  richid,  LXJ. 
^'  6.  A  cognate  Terb  occurs :  is  f  toichled  Erinn  i  n-oenl6,  LL. 
115^  11.    mairg  toichless  i  ndagforcetul  7  doeall  hi  sseibe,  LB.  12^. 

toichim  a  going,  Ff.  6,  note  13.  tochim  a  charpait,  LU.  105^  32. 
Prom  ♦to-c^im. 

tola  abundance,  flood,  D.  9.  tola  .i.  iomarcaidh  excess,  O'Gl.  tola 
lud,  LB.  25\  col-Unad  tola  7  lia  husque  less  a  muime,  so  that  a 
/ood  and  spate  of  water  was  fllling  his  foster-mother's  garth,  Trip. 
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Life,  p.  10,  1.  11.  tola  tisci,  ibid.  434.  tanic  tola  didirme  do 
biastaib,  LB.  141^  32.  sg.  dat.  di  tholu  eechtrann  et  ndmat  et 
gcinte,  Eeichenau  BaBda,  no.  167.  ace.  la  tola  n-ecbtrand  7 
doe8carslua[i]g,  LL.  188°  49,  Kawl.  B.  502,  fo.  62»  2.  Prob. 
cogn.  with  imrdol,  fordil,  derdil,  and  int6la,  Asc.  gl.  cxv. 

tore  hearty  E.  23.  So  Corm.,  O'Dav.  121,  and  O'Cl.  So,  too, 
H.  3.  18,  p.  76%  8.V.  Ion.  sg.  gen.  tuirc.  pi.  nom.  (used  for  ace.) 
dobenddis  tuirc  7  tromchaepa  a  taebhaibh  7  a  torc-asnach,  a  cheili, 
£attle  of  Ventryy  883. 

tort  a  cake,  Ef.  60,  D.  13.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl.  Hence  the 
diminutives  tortine,  Corm, — da  toirtine  do  thara,  O'Don.  Supp.  8.v. 
tarrai, — and  tuirtiny  Laws  ii.  242,  418.  W.  torth.  All  from  Lat 
torta  (diuisit  universis  tortam  panis,  Paralip.  16,  3). 

toth  feminine  gender,  E.  6.  So  Corm.,  Stowe  XIX,  and  O'Cl. 
Compds.  toith-ghiobhair,  toith-leanndn,  toith-sear[r]ach,  O'Br. 
Windisch  connects  toth  (from  to-sutd  ?)  with  tdud  '  gignere,'  from 
*tO'fo'8utUy  ^euy  whence  also  L:.  suth  fetus,  Skr.  euta  '  son/ 
Gr.  vio^y  Goth,  eu-nus, 

trenad  lamentation,  Ef.  53.  So  0*C1.,  who  has  a  cognate  treanm 
TaiUteim  explained  as  a  clapping  of  palms  or  lamentation  whieh  ueed 
to  he  at  Teltown. 

trcthan  foot,  Ef.  42.  So  O'Cl.  tricha  treten  (.i.  traiged)  dam 
comn^ib,  LL.  208*  13.  tren  for  trcthan  i  nEgcpt,  Salt.  B. 
3644.  ar  muir,  ar  tir  mor  a  trethan,  Bk.  Een.  228.  atchuala 
tiirm  7  trethan  in  aen-oclaigh  chuigi,  Lism.  148*  1. 

1.  trfath  king,  lordy  Ef.  2.  So  Corm.  triath  tiri  Tcthrach  .i. 
Muiredach,  Eawl.  B.  512,  fo.  110^  2.  sg.  gen.  tr6ith,  LL.  187*, 
(in  oenuch  tuirc  threith).  dual  nom.  da  thrfath,  LL.  232*.  pi.  aco. 
triathu,  LB.  205^  16.  Compd.  triathgein  .i.  gein  rigda  he,  LB.  101, 
marg.  inf.  Perhaps  cogn.  with  the  first  element  of  Lat.  trlt^vue, 
strtt-avus, 

2.  trfath  wavey  Ff.  2 :  the  gCD.  sg.  is  said  to  be  trithan.  Cognate 
is  trethan  *  sea,'  gen.  trethain,     Cf.  Tpi-rtw  and  ^Af^pi-Tpirrj, 

3.  trfath  boar,  Tf,  2  :  the  gen.  sg.  is  said  to  be  triithe.  But  the 
nom.  pi.  is  treith:  dcich  treith  tire  .i.  sentuirc  .i.  tuirc  bite  for 
faithche,  Amra  Conroi. 

4.  trfath  hill,  Ff.  2. 

trogan  raven  (brainfiach),  Ff.  14.     trodhain  or  troghan,  O'Br. 

troichit  hodyy  Ff.  64,  troced,  E.  14.  So  Conn.  s.v.  fothrucud.  This 
should  perhaps  be  trocit,  troicity  as  in  H.  3.  18,  pp.  74,  638. 
troicit  corp,  Duil  Laithne  2.     Corn,  trogel.    Perhaps  Lat.  truncue. 
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troig  nrnrtM,  D.  50.  trogh,  O'E.  A  doubtful  word.  In 
Corm.  GL  b.y.  trogein  'Bunrise,'  trog  is  said  to  mean  'bring 
forth :'  cf.  trogais  .i.  tusmis,  LIT.  128*42 ;  and  in  Corm.  Tr.  p.  162, 
tzaigli,  trog  is  glossed  by  clann  'children.'  In  LL.  186^  37, 
tngm$  is  said  to  be  a  name  for  the  red  rising  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning. 

troiged  ehildren^  D.  12.  cf.  trog  .i.  eland,  Corm.  Tr.  162,  s.v. 
tnigli  and  H.  3.  18,  p.  650%  and  the  verb  trogais  (.i.  tusmits) 
di  lurchuire  (.1.  da  serrach)  {the  mare)  brought  forth  two  colts,  LU. 
128*  42. 

traniath  hehnet^  Ff.  37.  A  doubtful  word ;  spelt  trdithiath,  L. 
troiath,  O'Br. 

tiopa  (see  itropa  supra)  may  be  a  mistake  for  the  trog  a  .i.  c^nd 
of  LU.  50*,  cited  supra  s.v.  tethra. 

troll  head,  Ff.  38.  So  O'Cl.  Cogn.  perhaps  with  Lat.  trulleum 
'basin.' 

taaichil  eunningy  astute,  Ff.  11.   tuachil,  Sg.  60*  7.  fir-thuachaill, 

Silt.  R.    1670 :     compar.    tuachliu   (gl.    sapientior),    Gold.'*    68. 

Compd.  fir-thuachaill,  Salt.  E.  1670.     Hence  the  abstract  noun 

tmiehle  (misspelt  tuaithle)  .i.  glicus,  Trip.  Life,  pp.  Ivii,  256, 1.  27. 

toarad  a  share,  E.  6.   So  L.Lec.  Yoc.   tuaradh  .i.  cuit,  Stowe  XIX. 

tuarastol  wages,  D.  40.     sg.  dat.  n(  dia  thuarustul,  S.  Mart.  11. 

aec.  na  gebaind  a  thuarastal,  LL.  109*.     From  *to-fo-ar-e8-talo-. 

cognate  with  Ir.  taile  (gl.  salarium)  and  Gr.  tcXo?  '  tax,  duty,  toll.' 

tocait  eatue,  D.  27,  L.Lec.  Yoc.     tuccaid,  O'Cl.     tucait  (gl. 

eaosa)  Ml.  58®  13.    tucait  a  dcnma,  LL.  186*. 

tacht/on»,  shape,  Ff.  59.  D.  16.  So  H.  3.  18,  p.  609*,  and  O'Cl. 
so  antais  eter  each  d^  trdth  in  tucht  sin,  LIT.  133^  15.  tucht  ara 
adaUar-sa.     Cf.  perh.  ti/jtov,  ruxt^w,  ^tuq, 

1.  toirigin  king,  ¥1.  3.     So  Corm.  and  O'Cl. 

2.  toirigin /iM^«,  Ff.  3.     So  Corm.  and  O'Cl. 

8.  toirigin  (leg.  tuiridin?)  tower,  Ff.  3.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl. 
a  druim  frisin  tuiridein,  Salt.  E.  4520.     Derived  from  turid, 

4.  tuirigin  (leg.  tuiridin?)  tongue,  Ff.  3.  So  Corm.  and  O'Cl. 
den-fuc  for  a  tuiridin,  Udth  Benne  Etair  60. 

tul  countenance,  Ff.  44.  So  O'Cl.  o  thul  co  aurdomd,  LU.  79*  1 9. 
conecmaing  a  tul  immon  n-all,  LU.  109^  22.  tul  dreiche.  Laws 
i.  66.    tul  i  tul,  LL.  225*  89.    Compound  :  tul-lothan,  LU.  105^  37. 

turba  a  hand,  £.  6.  So  O'Cl.  Corruptly  turhaid  .i.  buighen, 
Stowe  XIX.  Deich  [n]-exercitus  .  .  .  tiagait  ...  in  turba, 
Deich  torba  .   .   .  iss  ed  tiagait  i  n-agmen.  Salt.  E.  771-774. 
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Borrowed  from  Lat.  turba.  According  to  a  Dote  in  Egerton  1782, 
fo.  49^,  there  were  10,000  in  a  legion,  ten  legions  in  a  eunta  (cunens), 
ten  cunias  in  a  mares  (myrias),  ten  mareses  in  a  caterva,  ten  eatervoi 
in  an  exercitiM,  ten  exereitus  in  a  turha^  ten  turbos  in  an  agmen, 

turbuid  protection,  exemption,  Pf.  45.  turbaid  chotulta  sleepless* 
ness.  Common  in  the  Laws  :  re  na  turbaide  .i.  198 :  i  turbaid,  i. 
194.     See  O'Don.  Supp.  b.w.  turbadh,  tarbaidh. 

uagba  choice,  election,  D.  58.  uaghbha,  O'Br.  Perhaps  we  have 
an  obi.  case  of  this  word  in  tri  embaid  uagboid,  LU.  94,  1.  22. 
In  BB.  351*  4 — ^bad  athlum  aine  im-uaga — the  last  word  seems 
a  corruption  of  uagha.    Prom  ua+gab-  ? 

uain  a  lending,  Pf.  68.  oin  eich  ag  ar  for  bid,  O'Don.  Supp.  s.v. 
bla.  Bg.  dat.  oc  uain  7  airlicud,  Wb.  31°  5.  Hardly  cogn.  with 
Gr.  UJV7I  *  buying.' 

uamun  (MS.  uamhuin)  M.  fear,  Pf.  65.  in  t-6mun,  Ml.  42*  9. 
sg.  ace.  lat  graain  7  t*omun,  LU.  98^  9.  ar  omun  lathe  bratha,  LL. 
28 1<^  26.  pi.  ace.  omnu,  Amra  Choi.  16.  But  dat.  and  ace.  sg. 
uamuin  arc  found.  Hence  the  adjj.  omnaeh :  (is  mana  d6r  co 
homnach,  LL.  257^  22),  and  immttamnach :  imuamnach  cech  ointach, 
LL.  344c  9,     "vy.  ofn,  M.  Gaulish  *ohno-s  in  Uxohnus. 

uath  mould,  clay,  D.  53,  E.  24.    So  L.Lec.Yoc.  and  O'Cl.    sg.  gen. 

uatha,   Corm.  s.v.   audacht.     Compd. :   uath-onn :   in-adbai  uath- 

uinni  .i.  i  n-adbai  ure  7  chloche,  .i.  liath  uir  7  ond  cloch,  LL. 

187^  32. 
uathad  N.  solitude,  Pf.  21.     .i.  beagdn,  O'Cl.  a  few.      conna 

torchair  acht  uathcd  mbec  im  Conaire  .i.  nonbor  nammd,  LTJ.  98*39. 

is  lor  uathad  dfb  for  desmbirecht,  LB.  219°.     In  grammar  the 

singular  number  and  the  first  decad ;   gen.  aile  uoihaid  esci  Martai, 

LB.  90,  lower  margin,     cethramad  wsXhaid  esci  luin,   ibid,    hi 

coicid  huathid  on  the  fifth  of  the  first  decad,  Cr.  33^,  as  distinguished 

from  coiced  deac  fifteenth,  lit.  fifth  of  the  second  decade,  coiced  fichct 

twenty 'fifth,  lit.  ^  fifth  of  the  score,^      0  coiced  uathaid.  Bawl.  B. 

512,   fo.    52*   1.      Uathad  is  also  used  as  an  adj.  rop  uathad  i 

sanasaib  let  him  be  solitary  in  secrets,  LL.  343^  20.    giarb'  uathed 

do  dam  malle,  LL.  87**  25.     rob  uathad  mo  dam,  LB.  214*.     Cogn. 

with  Lat.  pau-cus.  Got.  favai,  Eng.  few, 

ugail  eyes.  See  above,  s.v.  tethra.  pi.  n.  of  ^ugal,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  oculus. 

uim  earth,  Pf.  67.  So  O'Cl.  Compd.  uim-chrith  earthquake^ 
O'Br.,  of  which  arm-chrith,  Trip.  Life  46,  1.  5,  seems  a  corruption. 
Borrowed  from  gen.  sg.  of  Lat.  humus  ? 
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tMBl  a  pack-saddle,  Ff.  19.     ulaidh,  O'Cl. 

umla  F.  humility,  Ff.  31.  nmla  (gl.  obscquium).  Eg.  88.  sg. 
Horn,  nmla  cen  fodord,  LL.  37 1<^  29.  in  umla-ein  dorat  Euagair 
doThatha,  LB.  147\  ace.  humli,  Amra  Choi.  80.  ni  thucc  un 
maclML  so  nmhla  don  mac  ba  sine,  FM.  1228.  Derived  from  umail 
or  mm/  (bat  nmal  cor'  bot  nasal,  LL.  345<^  19),  which,  like  W. 
if/M?,  is  borrowed  from  Lat.  humilis. 

Ta&T.  famine,  Tf.  26.  SoStoweXIX.  dithfor  finibh  no  plaigh 
BO  una  no  dninebhath,  Bk.  EighU,  p.  184,  1.  5.  A  corruption 
of  nitna  (marta  la  nuna  .i.  gorta,  LL.  188^  60.  nuna  7  gortai,  LB. 
«  114^),  and  this  perhaps  of  O.-Ir.  ndine,  sg.  gen.  di  phlagaib  toned 
etnoine  et  gorte,  Reichenau  Bseda,  'No.  167.  W.  newyn,  M.  For 
loss  of  initial  n  cf.  teimir=numeru8. 

unse  here  is,  D.  43.  So  O'Cl.  Uinsi,  O'Dav.  124.  TJndse  sund 
tall,  or  Fergus,  LIT.  69^.  undseo  col-luath  dot-bia  in  tuath  ra 
togais,  LL.  45^  33.  undsea,  LL.  100^  51,  101"  1.  unse  a  ben  lasin 
lig;  ondat  a  bai  issin  tfr  ar  far  mbclaib  there  is  his  wife  with 
ike  king,  here  are  his  kine  in  the  land  hefore  you,  LL.  252"  14.  Uindsi 
thall  he  .i.  aici  thall  he,  L.Lec.  Yoc.  Huinse  Conall  Cemach  sund, 
laech  as  dech  la  Ultu,  LL.  252"  3L  Ise,  issi,  ia&ed,  uinnse,  unnse 
[leg.  ninnsf],  onnar  a  urlunn  indsci,  BB.  330^.  Isso,  issi,  is^ed  iar 
nMcaib  MiW.  TJindse,  nindsi,  ondor  iar  Feraib  Bolg.  Mod  7  tod  7 
traeth  iar  Tuaith  J^e  Bammn,  BB.  327^  49.  Ondar  here  is,  LU. 
62^  12=undar,  LU.  65^  41,  seems  cognate. 

1.  ur  a  heginning,  D.  25.  So  Corm.  Tr.  166,  s.v.  nrla,  L.Lec. 
Voc.,  Stowe  XIX,  and  O'Cl. 

2.  nr  nohle,  D.  29.  So  O'Cl.  This  and  1.  ur  seem  nothing 
Imt  the  prefix  air-,  er-,  ir-,  w-  =  Skr.  pari,  Gr.  irept,  Lat.  per. 
So  0r  .L  mor,  O'Dav.  81,  citing  the  adj.  erderg  very  red, 

{a  had,  Ff.  59,  65,  E.  7.  So  Conn.,  Stowe  XIX.  and  O'CL  Vr 
i.  olc,  Duil  Laithne,  136.  From  */tl-ro-«,  cogn.  with  tvOu,  vvov, 
Lat  piU,  Goth.  f<LU. 

us  declaration,  narrative,  D.  42.  So  O'Cl.  go  roib  a  bus  7  a 
imthitfa  7  a  deired  na  Tanad  gonici  sin,  so  far  the  narrative,  and 
the  events,  and  the  end  of  the  Tain  (Jb6  Cualnge),  LL.  104^  4.  From 
^ud-tu,  *cad'tu.     Cognate  is  immth{is=imm'to-{LS. 

nssarb  death,  Ff.  65.  So  Conn.,  who  quotes  ri  rodet  do-ussairb 
i  n-Ulltaib,  a  king  who  suffered  ^  an  evil  death  in  Ulster. 

1  ro'detf  the  ^-pret.  se.  3  Of  damaim.    The  quotation  is  giyen  in  LL.  179^ 
as  '  xig  rodet  roussarb  nUltaib.' 

iMead  April  17,  1891.] 
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II.— THE  CELTS  AND   THE  OTHER  ARYANS   OF 
THE  P  AND   Q  GROUPS.    By  John  Rhys. 


[Eiad  February  20,  1891.] 


I. 


It  is  a  commonplace  of  Celtic  philology  that  the  Celtic 
languages  of  modem  times  divide  themselves  into  two  groupSy 
namely  Goidelic  and  Brythonic,  and  that  the  Goidelic  group 
consists  of  the  Gaelic  dialects  of  Ireland,  Man,  and  Scotland, 
while  the  Brythonic  group  is  made  up  of  Welsh,  Old  Cornish 
and  Breton.     It  is  equally  well  known  that  Brythonic  speech 
is  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  consonant  p  (liable  accord- 
ing to  its  position  to  become  b  and  ph)y  while  inscriptions  in 
early  Goidelic  show  qu,  which  is  simplified  in  the  later  stages 
of  Goidelic  pronunciation  into  c  (liable  to  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  its  position  into  ch  and  g).     Now  the  question  suggests 
itself  whether  the  Continental  Celts  of  antiquity  had  not 
likewise  two  languages  similarly  characterized  by  p  and  qu 
respectively:    in  other  words,  whether,  besides  the  Gauls» 
whose  language  is  known  to  have  had  p  for  original  qu,  there 
was  not  on  the  Continent  a  Celtic  people  whose  language 
was  like  early  Goidelic   and   resembled   it   particularly  in 
retaining  qn.     I  have  been  gradually  convinced  that  there 
was  such  a  people,  and  I  should  call  it  Celts  as  distinguished 
from  Gauls,  but  that  the  modern  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  makes  this  inconvenient.     One  has  therefore  to  fall 
back  on  the  name  given  by  Pliny  to  their  portion  of  Gaulish 
territory,  namely  Celtica,^  and  call  them  from  it  Celticans, 
just  as  we  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  America  as 
Africans  and  Americans.     Celtica  was  the  country  of  the 
people  who  according  to  CaBsar  called  themselves   Celtw  in 
their  own  language.     He  regarded  Gaul  (exclusive  of  the 

1  Xat,  Hitt  iy.  106:  "Gallia  omnis  comata  nno  nomine  appellata  in  tria 
populoram  genera  dividitnr,  amnibus  maxume  diBtincta ;  a  Scalae  ad  Sequanam 
Belgica,  ab  eo  ad  Garunnam  Celtica  eademque  Lupfdunensis,  inde  ad  Pyrenaei 
mentis  excorsom  Aquitanica,  Aremorica  antea  dicta." 
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ProYince)  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  regions,  one  of  which 

situated  beyond  the  Garonne  was  inhabited  by  the  Aquitani, 

who  were   wholly   or  mainly  non-Celtic.     The   other   two 

peoples  were  the  Celtas  and  the  Belgae.     As  to  the  Celte  he 

saySy  that  they  were  separated  from  the  Aquitani  by  the 

Garonne,  and  from  the  Belgao  by  the  Seine  and  its  tributary 

the  Mame.     That  is  to  say,  one  is  given  to  understand  that 

Caesar's  Celtm^  whom  it  is  here  proposed  to  call  Celticans, 

occupied  all    North-western,   Central   and    Southern   Gaul 

outside  the  Roman  province ;  and  within  the  limits  of  that 

province  itself  they  probably  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Aryan 

population  there,  at  least  before  the  Allobroges  were  annexed 

to  it.^    Moreover  they  had  also  penetrated  into  Spain ;  for 

we  possess  important  evidence  to  their  presence  there  in 

the  well-known  name  of  the  mixed  people  of  the  Celtiberi. 

Lastly,  as  the  Celtican  element  found  its  way  to  the  heart 

of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  it  may  have  also  possibly  reached 

the  North  of  Italy ;    but  this  must   depend   for   its   proof 

on  the  interpretation   to   be   put   on   the   slender   facts   of 

language  to  be  presently  brought  forward. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  instances  of  q  names  found  in  the 
ancient  inscriptions  of  the  countries  here  in  question,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  take  first  those  of  Spain 
and  PortugaL  Here  we  have  Alluquhis,  ArquiuSy  Doquirm^ 
Eqwieius  and  Quarquemi,  together  with  some  others  about 
which  there  is  less  certainty.^ 

Arqums,  Alliiquius.  These  two  names  occur  in  one  and 
the  same  inscription '  at  Yalen9a  on  the  Minho  in  North 
Portugal,  while  AlluquitM  occurs  elsewhere  in  an  inscription 
at  Paimogo*  in  the  west  of  the  old  province  of  Baetica, 
near  the  river  Guadiana;   and  somewhat  less  certain  is  its 

'  r  make  this  qualification  aa  the  name  AUobrogn  would  seem  to  mean  a  people 
**  of  other  marches :  *'  possibly  they  belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 

'  Such  as  the  datiTe  Gmio  Zaquinit$i  on  a  stone  from  Caldas  de  Yizella  near 
GnimaiaeDS  in  the  North  of  Portugal :  see  volume  ii.  of  the  Berlin  Corpus 
JttMcrip.  Lat,  No.  2405.  Sach  also  as  Atlondtu  Maquiaesua  Siunnae  F,,  of 
doubtful  reading :  see  No.  4980. 

'  No.  2465 :  Dis  .  Manibus  |  AUuquio  .  Andergi  .  F.  I  Aeturae  .  Arqui . 
P.  I  Macro  .  Alluqui  .  F.  CI  |  utimoni .  Alluqui .  F.  Civi  I  Ena 

«  No.  961 :  GUucus  .  Aluqmi .  F.  |  H.S.£ 
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presence  in  an  inscription  at  Arroya  del  Puerco^  not 
very  far  from  Caceres  or  the  ancient  town  of  Norba  in 
Lusitania. 

The  origin  of  Aliuquim  is  obscure ;  but  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  possibly  one  of  the  forms  which  Arquius 
took  in  Iberian  mouths.^  This  latter  name,  besides  occurring 
with  Alluquius  in  the  Yalen9a  inscription,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  others,  at  Trujillo,  the  ancient  Turgallium,  in  the 
east  of  Lusitania,  at  Monteagudo  between  Tarazona  and 
Cascante  in  the  ancient  Tarraconensis,  and  at  Astorga,  the 
ancient  Asturica  Augusta,  to  the  south-west  of  Leon.'  Also 
at  Calderuela  near  Soria  between  Tarazona  and  Osma,^  and 
at  Carri9a  in  the  vicinity  of  Oporto,*  besides  Arquia  in  an 
inscription  from  Condeixa  a  Nova,  near  Coimbra.®  The  name 
Arquius  probably  meant  one  who  had  to  do  with  the  bow, 
that  is  to  say,  an  archer,  and  was  derived  from  a  Celtic 
word^  cognate  with  the  Latin  arquus  and  arcus^  a  bow  or 
arch.  Whether  the  adjective  Erquest^  *  should  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  related  to  Arquitis  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Doquims,  Uocqtiirictis.  We  have  Doquirua  ^®  from  Trujillo, 
and  Docquirus  ^^  from  Idanha  a  Yelha,  the  ancient  Igaeditani 
in  central  Lusitania,  and  a  probable  Doquira^^  from  Soure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alfeizarao  in  Lusitania,  also  a  trace 

^  No.  737  :  Amona,  AUhou  F.,  where  the  reading  AUuqui  has  been  snggested 
by  the  editor  Dr.  Iliibner. 

*  -  Here  mv  colleague  l*rot  Nettleship  reminds  me  of  Cicero's  words  when  in 
his  oration  2Vo  Archia  he  speaks  concerning  *'natis  Cordubae  poetis,  pingae 
quiddam  sonantibus." 

»  Niw.  632,  2990,  2633  respectiTelv. 

*  No.  2834. 

»  No.  2373  :  other  instances  will  be  found  in  Nos.  2458,  2433,  2435,  all  from 
localities  in  the  neii*hbourhvHKi  of  Bnupa,  the  ancient  Bracara  Augusta. 

*  No.  377. 

'  We  have  pn^bably  a  traiv  of  the  woid  in  the  Welsh  arffed^  'the  lap  or  the 
abdomen,'  sinw  arqn  must  Ihihuuc  avph  or  otJT  in  that  language :  as  to  the 
meaning  comi>are  the  German  si'hum^Ny.  On  Teutonic  gn>uiid  the  word  is 
impliiHl  by  tht*  Gothic  arkrazna  *  an  arrow/  .V. -Saxon  mrA,  the  same. 

t^  The  luitdem  Welsh  ti»rA  is  the  Latin  atrut  In^rrowed,  bat  in  the  colloquial 
the  English  areh  (with  palaUl  cK)  is  usually  substituted  ft^r  it. 

*  It  ci^me*  fn>m  Alcala  del  Rio  north  of  SoTille,  and,  purporting  to  be  the 
name  of  a  c«*nturion,  it  iHX'urs  in  company  with  such  other  names  as  fieiesa, 
ArvalHirmM,  lsiui<:(i«i  Uurgutofio,  etc. :  k«*No.  1064. 

w  No.  624. 
»  No.  448. 
»  No.  364, 
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of  the  name  in  an  inscription  at  Alfeizarao  itself.^  One  may 
add  Docquiricua  or  Docquirinus^^  from  Freixo  de  Nemao  on 
the  Donro  in  Lusitania,  Docquin'ais^  from  M^rida,  the 
ancient  Augusta  Emerita  in  the  south-east  of  Lusitania,  and 
a  doubtful  instance^  from  Lara  de  los  Infantes,  south-east 
of  Burgoe  in  Tarraconensis.  The  origin  of  Doquinis^  and 
its  derivativeB  is  not  certain,  but  it  cannot  bo  Gaulish ;  so 
it  may  be  regarded  as  here  in  point,  since  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  Aryan  word. 

Equabona.     This  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  Itinerary 

of  Antoninus,®  and  it  was  on   the  route  between   Lisbon 

and  M^rida  on  the  Guadiana.     It   is   unmistakably  Celtic, 

and  recalls   such    other   Celtic    names   as  Yindobona  and 

Bononia,   but    in    Gaulish    it    would  have  doubtless  been 

Epobona,  like  Eporedia  and  the  like,  the  first  element  in 

the  compound  being  forms  of   the  Celtic  word  wliich   is 

in  Latin  equus  'a  horse,'  in  old  Irish  ech  'horse,'  and  in 

old  Welsh  ep-aul,  now  eboly   *a  colt.'      The  derivation  of 

hM  in  JSquabona,   Vindobona,  and   the   like,  is  unknown; 

it  may  be  of  the  same  origin  possibly  as  the  Welsh  bdn 

'the  stem  or  trunk  (mostly  of  a  tree),'  Irish  bun  "  Wurzel- 

»lock,"  also  probably  the    German    buhne^    which    refers 

rather  to  the  boards  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  but 

the  Greek  word  /3oui/o^  *  a  hill,  height,  heap,  mound,'  would 

Beem  to  suggest  an  easier  explanation  of  the  Gaulish  place- 

oames  ending  in  bona.     It  has  been  hinted  by  M.  d'Arbois 

>  No.  860. 

*  No.  431. 
'  No.  651. 

*  No.  2862. 

*  It  remiods  one  of  Gartnait  Diuperr,  or  Gartnaich  Diuberr  of  the  Pictish 
Chronicle,  whose  name  is  rendered  in  other  chronicles  Garnard  I)ive»  and 
Gwmud  le  riehei  see  Skene's  Chron.  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  pp.  6,  28,  172, 
200.    If  JHuperr  or  Diuberr  he  a  loanword  from  a  Brythonic  dialect,  it  might 


or 

prefix  as  Doquirut  and  I/ittperr,  in  case  they  are  to  he  analysed  as  here  assumed. 
in  a  note  from  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  I  learn  that  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
spelling  Diupeiry  as  he  connects  it  with  the  Welsh  pair  *  a  cauldron,'  and 
tnrokei  the  parallel  of  an  Irishman  who  was  called  *  a  cauldron  of  hospitality.' 

•  See  Parthey  &  Pinder's  edition,  No.  416  (p.  197) ;  in  the  Index  they 
identify  Equabona  with  Gonna,  Coyna. 

^  See  the  fourth  edition  of  Klnge's  Diet 
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de  Jubainville  that  the  first  part  of  Equabona  is  purely 
Latin.  Of  coarse,  names  like  Juliobona  and  Augustobona 
existed  in  Gaulish,  together  with  others  into  which  the 
Latin  proper  names  Augustus,  Caesar,  Claudius,  Drusus, 
Flavins,  and  Julius  entered;  but  at  present  I  cannot 
recall  an  early  instance  involving  a  Latin  appellative  like 
equa. 

Equaeai  and  Quarquerni.  These  were  the  names  of  two 
of  the  peoples  who  formed  the  so-called  Conventus  Bracar- 
augustanus  as  enumerated  in  an  inscription  ^  found  at  Aqusd 
FlaviGD.  The  peoples  of  this  Conventus  dwelt  between 
the  rivers  Minho  and  Douro,  where  the  principal  towns 
were  Bracara  or  Bracaraugusta,  and  Aquae  Flaviae,  now 
Braga  and  Chaves  respectively.  The  Equaesi  are  so  called 
also  by  Pliny;'  but  the  Quarquemi's  name  is  given  as 
Qiierquerni^  by  him.  Here  Querquern^  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Perpern-  of  such  personal  names  as  the  masculine 
Perpema  and  the  feminine  Perpernia^  both  of  which  occur 
in  Spain,  namely  at  Tarragona  and  Barcelona ;  ^  also  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  wit,  at  Padua  ;^  but  the  most  note- 
worthy instance,  perhaps,  is  an  inscription  found  at  Martos, 
the  ancient  Tucci,  not  far  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bivtioa  :  it  reads  ^ — D  .  M  .  S  |  M  .  Perpema  Gallicanus  | 
Annor  .L.H.S.E.S.T.T.Ll  Huic  .  Mer  .  Fil  .  Et . 
Nop  .  Fee  |  .  Qua^tieni-  and  Pcrpern-  look  like  reduplica* 
tions  of  a  stem  represented  in  Irish  by  crann''  and  in 
"NVolsh  by  pnnn^  now  written  ptrn,  *a  piece  of  timber, 
a  trtv,'  which  are  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as 

»  Tho  Berlin  Corpus,  ii.  No.  2477. 

*  N*t.  llisi.  iii.  'JS. 

*  Tho  IVrlin  Corpus,  ii.  Nivs.  4301-:,  4393.  4547.  4ooo. 

*  iy,.i,  V.  N\v<,  :uV4  and  -:>.'n^  \*hioh  i*  oi  doubdui  reading:.  The  name  C. 
IVrjvrnius,  whioh  iwin-s  in  .i  list  oi  Ci^diaton  lonnd  at  Vennria  in  Apulia, 
pr\^K»My  Ivlonc:^  hiw :  5*x^  tho  I'orpus  ix.  No.  466.  The  relation  between 
/^•;^r*•\.;  aud  I\*\t\H.<a  is  a  i;ui*;iou  oi  coosidcnible  didiculty,  which  I  am  not 

*  No.  i:Oi>. 

■  Tho  t.^rm  in  oar'y  iV^.tio  m*.:sT  V.sro  bo»-n  f^fw^  <>^  the  nenter  gender,  and 
tbo  rt\"ison  ^hy  x\u  nv.up'.uAtioa  *h.^u.d  \;i"..:,  oo:  i'yfW' «•;#•-.  but  q^rquem-^ 
\>  w  W  >o;v;r!'.t  in  the  t^v  ^txat  .u\u:;;ulaUv^s  oi  cc^n^onints  the  focmer  would 

lWa^40U. 
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the  Latin  quercus  *  an  oak/  quernus  *  oaken,  of  oak ' :  com- 
pare Sabrann,  an  old  name  of  the  Irish  river  Lee,  Welsh 
Hafrtn  *the  Severn^*  and  Irish  salann  *salt/  Welsh  hakn^ 
as  illostrating  the  same  treatment  of  rn  and  )n  in  Irish 
and  Welsh  respectively. 

Let  ns  take  next  the  other  outlying  portions  of  the  Celtic 

world  looking  towards  the  south,  namely  Gallia  Cisalpina  or 

Northern  Italy  and  a  portion  of  the  Alps.     Here  we  have 

a  Tariety  of  names  which  may  have  belonged  to  a  Celtic 

dialect ;    but  several  of  them  are  too  obscure  to  be  of  use 

to  us,  such  as  Quassauna,^  also  given  as  Cuaonia,^  both  in 

inscriptions  at  Verona;    and  such  as   Querra^  in  another 

inscription    at  Yerona.      Then    we   have  a  people  called 

Qoadiates  on  the  Cottian   Arch   at  Susa  :  ^    they  belonged 

to  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  were  probably  the   same  as  the 

Qoariates  supposed  to  have  left  their  name  to  Le  Queyras 

in  Switzerland.     It  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  were  the 

Gennanic  people  of  the  Quadi  of  whom  we  read  in  the 

Qermania  of  Tacitus ;  far  more  likely  is  it  that  they  were 

either  Celts  or  Ligurians,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  other 

peoples  enumerated  in  the  same  inscriptions.^   Putting  aside, 

then,  such  names  as  the  foregoing,  we  find  remaining  in  the 

inscriptions  such  forms  as  Hqitasia,  SquillitM,  and  Veiquasius. 

The  stem  of  the  name  Equasia  found  at  Trieste®  might  be 

either  Latin  or  Celtican,  but  the  formation  of  the  word  seems 

to  resemble  that  of  Veiquasius^  the  Celtican  origin  of  which 

is  not  improbable.  This,  together  with  Vequasim  and  Vequasia, 

occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  inscriptions^  from  Polenza  and 

neighbouring  places  in    Piedmont.     The    variety    of    the 

spelling  shows  that  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  was  long ; 

so  that  we  may  have  here  in  fact  the  same  stem  as  in  the 

Irish  names  Fiachna  and  Fiachra.  The  genitive  of  the  latter. 


^  Berlin  Corpus  t.  No.  3463. 
>  No.  3916. 
»  No.  3597. 

*  No.  7231. 

*  See  MullenhofTs  Deuttehe  Altertumikunde,  to1«  ii.  249. 

*  No.  694. 

f  Nos.  7694*,  7680,  7682. 
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Fiachrachf  appears  in  a  late  Ogam  as  Veqnrecc}  while  that  of 
the  other,  Fiachna,  is  found  in  an  Ogam  of  the  earlier  sort  as 
Veqoanai}  The  later  forms  with  their  ia  show  that  the 
original  vowel  was  ei  or  e  and  the  Irish  common  noun  fiaeh 
*  a  raven '  suggests  a  possible  interpretation  of  this  group  of 
names. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  names  Squiliius  *  and  Squil/ianus  ^ 
in  inscriptions  at  Yerona;  to  these  may  be  added  SqueillaniM* 
from  an  inscription  found  at  Narbonne,  and  possibly  a 
genitive  Squelioks^  in  a  Christian  inscription  at  Marseilles. 
The  variety  of  spelling  here  also  suggests  that  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllable  was  possibly  long ;  and  in  that  case  the 
length  was  probably  the  result  of  the  elision  of  a  consonant, 
the  original  stem  being  presiimably  8quetlo{  a  ne\it&T  squetl^^ 
meaning '  a  piece  of  news,  a  tale/  The  Goidelic  language  of  the 
insular  Celts  retained  the  t  for  centuries  later,  as  we  find  on 
one  of  their  monuments  in  Glamorgan  the  compound  scitii'' 
rmi\  the  genitive  of  an  earlier  8quetiirm<h  ;  but  the  point  of 
importance  here  is  that  the  Brythonic  treatment  was  quite 
ditforent,  seeing  that  the  Welsh  word  for  a  story  is  efiwedl, 
from  an  earlier  suefion,  to  which  squetion  had  been  levelled/ 


^  Tho  5tonc  comos  from  Monataggrart,  in  the  parish  of  Donoughmore,  in  the 
ctninty  of  Cork  and  is  now  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academr. 

'  'Ihc  stone  is  at  Oiv^ldorrihy.  in  tlie  parish  of  Kilmichael,  in  the  same coonty. 
Th«»  o  of  IV^MNiii  is  unusual  and  meant  prohahly  for  the  n  (of  the  qft  ordinarily 
Trpres<'ut<Hi  by  tho  sin^lo  i^^m  character  1 1 1 1 P  :  in  another  instance  the  1 1 1 1 1  is 
foUowixl  by  the  Oi^m  for  tr  or  r,  namely  |||.  but  the  Ogam  for  gu  is  neTer  con- 
foundixl  with  that  for  c  or  k, 

'  Berlin  Toq^us,  t.  No.  3335. 

*  No.  ;UOl. 

*  l^orlin  l'oqms»  \ii.  No.  »^d72, 

*  No.  4iM. 

"  For  other  instanivs  of  *h  for  iv?  «*  my  Celtic  Britain  ^  p.  92.  The  dis- 
carxUnj?  of  the  %*  was  herv  prv^bably  due  to  the  syllable  being  unaccented ;  so  also 
in  We^*h  f>fi»»iiia,i  •  every  d;»y.  daily '  tor  ^>i^it«iiiii^-  fn>m  an  earlier  q^f^ffn^dii-, 
rom^v^re  the  oU  Irish  •v;^f  four,  the  initial  of  which  sui^ested  the  symbol  |||| 
for  .*  in  the  i\cam  alphabet ;  ^^^  the  wozvl  was  probably  at  one  time  c^tfUr^ 
trvmi  an  earlier  \*v,rv'Y*.  ^VTTVsp.T.oir.j:  to  the  Welsh  petfumr^  now  pnlipmr, 
T\\\*  :)«Nvntv.ation  i>  a's,>  tV.^t  «'t  \\:c  S^u;skrit  catriras  and  it  is  implied  by  the 
4«  of  i«othw  <»wk'\  an.i  p.>«s;b'.y  S  the  <•  of  the  Larin  fUMtmr:  see  Mr.  Wharton's 
pajvr  i«  ihe  M»;.  Pva**.  lSSS-i\\  pp  4^-i».  i>n  the  other  hand,  the  former 
imt»*l  of  tl:e  ln>h  .vi^  ,v.jf  *r,xe'  >;;«*s-T«^  the  Oiram  symbol  |||||  for  qn^ 
whwh  the  r.dh  numeral  must  haxv  reiauxi«>:  in  Irish  Gaelic :  in  fMct  Manx  Gaelic 
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and  the  name  remark  probably  applies  to  Gaulish.  Such  a 
name  then  as  Squillim  would  mean  a  news-bringer  or  a 
soooty  and  perhaps  a  story-teller. 

The  ancient  inscriptions  of  lUyricum  present  nothing  very 
certain  as  regards  the  present  question :  we  get  a  personal 
name  Quordaio^  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg,  but 
it  is  obscure  to  me  as  is  also  the  genitive  QuUai,^  which  comes 
from  Kov&csi,  north-west  of  Buda-Pest  in  Hungary.  It 
is  probably  more  correct  likewise  to  regard  q  names,  such  as 
Quenn'o,^  from  the  Roman  town  of  Aquileia  and  its  vicinity, 
as  Latin  rather  than  Celtic.  So  we  now  recross  the  Alps  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  where  we  have  already  found  the  name 
SqueillaniuB  and  others  in  point. 

A  word  must  now  be   said  as  to  the  relation   between 

the  two  Celtic  peoples  of  the   Continent,   and   first   from 

the  geographical  point  of  view.     If  we  take  for  granted, 

as  we  safely  may,  that  the  earliest  population  of  Gaul  was 

not  Celtic  or  even  Aryan,  and   further  that  the   Celts  of 

ancient  Gaul   did  not   originally   come  thither    from    the 

direction  of  Spain  or  of  Italy,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 

that  the  Q  Celts  arrived  in  the  west  before  the  P  Celts, 

as  they  are  found  occupying  the  furthest  parts  of  the  Celtic 

.  area,  namely  north  Italy,  Spain,  southern  and  western  Gaul, 

Ireland,  Man,   the  Scotch    Highlands   and    Islands.     The 

conclusion  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided  that  the  later  comers, 

the  P  Celts,  came  as  invaders  and  conquerors  constituting 

themselves  the  ruling  people  wherever  they  could  vanquish 

the  other  race.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  most 

of  Gaul,  and  some  of  the  results  of  this  state  of  things 

are  indicated  in  Ccesar's  Commentaries,^  as,  for  instance, 


stOI  retains  it  ia  its  queig  '  five '  as  contrasted  with  kegtesh  (pronounced  kegi$h  or 
ktfiA)  *  a  fortnight,*  in  Irish  coudigit  or  edicthighiSf  with  6i  owing  to  the 
analogy  of  e6ig, 

^  See  the  Berlin  Corpus,  iii.  No.  6523,  from  which  it  appears  that  Conginna, 
daughter  of  Qaordaio,  nad  married  the  grandson  of  a  man  bearing  the  name 
AtmU'if  which  looks  like  Celtic. 

*  No.  3621,  but   Quita's   daughter   bore   the   apparently  Celtic  name  of 

»  Vol  T.  No.  1270. 
«  Books  L  4,  Ti.  13. 
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in  the  multitudes  of  clients  and  dependents  forced  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Gaulish  chiefs.  This  would  also  explain 
the  scarcity  of  data  as  to  the  language  of  the  earlier  Arjrans 
there;  for  Roman  and  Greek  writers  would  come  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  ruling  race  and  hear  Celtic  names  only 
in  the  Gaulish  form  which  the  ruling  Gauls  gave  them; 
and,  to  judge  from  similar  cases  elsewhere,  the  subjugated 
race  must  have  acquired  at  an  early  date  the  habit  of 
translating  its  own  names  and  forms  into  those  of  the 
conqueror's  idiom.  We  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  this 
in  an  ex- veto  to  certain  Nymphae  August ae  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yaison  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  the  name 
applied  to  them  is  Percernes,^  in  which  we  seem  to  have  an 
imperfect  translation  into  Gaulish  of  the  qtierquern-  of  the 
proper  name  Querquerni ;  so  the  epithet  may  be  supposed 
to  have  characterized  them  as  nymphs  of  the  forest  or  wood- 
lands. But  be  this  as  it  may,  that  is  the  sort  of  process 
always  going  on  in  dialects  brought  into  contact  with  a 
dominant  dialect. 

Nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two  well-known  names  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  successfully  held  their  own,  and 
those  are  Sequana  and  Sequani,  and  Aquitani.  How  the 
name  of  a  river  ^  like  the  Seine  should  have  been  accepted 
by  the  invading  race  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand,  but 
the  difficulty  is  greater  when  we  come  to  that  of  the  people 
known  as  the  Sequani,  as  there  are  no  data  to  decide  whether 
they  were  Celticans  or  Gauls.  Their  geographical  position, 
however,  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  role 
played  by  them  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  advent 
and  for  some  time  previously,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
possibility  of  their  belonging  wholly  or  in  great  part  to  the 
earlier  nice.  Caesar  represents  *  the  JEdui  and  the  Celtican 
people  of  the  Arverni  as  the  heads  of  two  rival  federations; 

»  Vol.  xii.  No.  13:9. 

'  It  oivur*  alw  OS  a  woman's  namo,  in  an  inscription  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tnvisio  to  tho  north  ot  Vtuuv  :  s<v  tho  Ooqms,  t.  No.  2129.  Most  probably 
S>\u;ina  was  iu  tho  tir»t  instamv  tho  namo  ot  a  goddess  (se«  Rot.  Celt.  vol.  lii. 
p.  oOii^ ;  but  a  comi^uud  uamo  C^^^'^'^***'**^  occuw  on  coins  ascribed  to  the 
o^'quHiii. 

>  Hk.  i.  SI. 
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and  that  of  the  Arvemi  proving  the  weaker,  it  was  they 
who,  together  with  the  Sequani^  invited  Ariovistus  and  his 
Germans  to  come  into  Gaul. 

The  presumption  is  that  both  Sequana  and  Sequani  are 
words  of  Celtic  origin,  but  with    regard   to   the   name   of 
the  Aquitani  wo  are  left  in   doubt  whether  it  was  Celtic 
at  all  or  not;    if  the  word  is  Celtic,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  involve  a  Celtican  word  for  water,  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  Latin  aqua,  and  that  the  first  bearers  of  the  name 
Aquitani  were  in  that  case  described  as  a  people  dwelling 
near  the  water,  meaning  the  sea,  and  this  would  agree  well 
enough  with  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
word.    Strabo  ^  maintains,  and  probably  with  perfect  justice, 
that  the  people  beyond  the  Garonne,  whom  Cscsar  called 
Aquitani,  were  more  Iberian  than  Celtic.     From  them  the 
province  of  Aquitania,  constituted   by  Augustus   so   as   to 
extend  to  the  Loire,  took  its  name.     Pliny  makes  the  Iberian 
and  original  Aquitania  into  Aquitanica,  adding,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  that  it  was  at  one  time  called  Aremorica.     So 
it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  term  Aquitan 
or  AquitaniCf  admitting  of  being  rendered  into  Gaulish  by 
the  adjective  Aremoric,  which  meant  '  maritime,  belonging  to 
the  sea-coast.'    The  former  may  in   that  case  have  been 
derived  from  a  Celtican  word  of  the  origin  already  sug- 
gested.    Thus  Pliny's  Armoric  Aquitanica  coincides   with 
the  information    which    led    Caosar   to   confine  the   name 
Aquitani  to  the  Iberians  on  the  further  side  of  the  Garonne. 
Pliny  traces  the  name  there  to  a  single  tribe  bearing  no 
other  designation  than  that  of  Aquitani :  their  exact  position 
is  not  given,  so  that  one  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  coast  somewhere  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Adoor.    Though  originally  synonymous,  the  later  usage  had 
the  effect  of  severing  the  terms  Aremoric   and  Aquitanic. 
Aremoric  or  Armoric  became  associated  with  the  Armoric 
League,  and  shifted  with  the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  states 
constituting    it,    which    Ceesar    describes    as    civitatea  quce 

^  See  Meineke's  ed.  It.  1.  i. 
Pha  Itaai.  1891-8-S.  8 
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ArmoricoB  appellantur.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
adjective  was  associated  by  Augustus  with  the  province  of 
Aquitania,  including  the  spacious  region  from  the  Garonne 
to  the  Loire ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  name  Aquitania  has 
ever  since  had  its  home,  and  has  come  down  to  later  times 
in  the  French  form  of  La  Onienne, 

Here  must  be  mentioned  the  term  Cfiortonicum,  which 
occurs,  among  other  geographical  names,  in  the  Wessobronn 
Codex  in  Munich,  a  manuscript  written  before  the  year 
814.  The  names  of  Celtic  interest  in  it  are  the  following : 
Hyhernia  .  Bcottono  lant^  i.e.  the  Land  of  the  Scots.  OaUia  . 
uualho  lant,  i.e.  the  Land  of  the  Welsh.  Chortontcum  .  auh 
tiualho  lant,  i.e.  also  the  Land  of  the  Welsh.  Equitania  . 
mtascono  lant,  i.e.  the  Land  of  the  Vascones  or  Gascons.  Dom- 
noniam .  prettono  lant,  i.e.  the  Land  of  the  Britons.  But  the 
name  of  prime  importance  here  is  Chortonictim,  a  spelling 
which  may  be  regarded  as  standing  for  Cortonicum  in  the 
text  which  the  writer  of  the  Old  High  German  glosses  had 
before  him,  and  Pott  with  his  usual  insight  perceived  that 
it  was  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of  the  words  Cruithne, 
Cruifhneach,  'a  Pict.'*     Cortonicum  would  thus  have  to  be 

^  Bks.  y.  43,  vii.  76.  In  both  passages  the  spelling  is  Armorieae^  nor  does 
Holder  mention  any  variant  like  Aremoricae^  wnich,  etymologically  speaking, 
'would  he  the  older  and  hetter  form  of  the  word.  Prof.  Nettleship  remuids  mo 
that  the  prevahut  form  in  the  poets  is  scanned  Aremorxeu*. 

'  Etym.  Forsch.  II.  ii.  899 :  see  also  Windisch  in  Ersch  &  Griiher's  Ency- 
clopaedia, s.v.  Keltische  fprachtn.  I  copy  the  {^losses  from  Graffs  Diutiska,  toI. 
ii.  pp.  370-1,  in  the  hope  chiefly  that  some  one  will  inform  me  to  what  text 
they  belong :  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  curious  questions  which  some  of  them 
suggest : — 

Ful.  Ola.  Hec  nomina  de  variis  prouinciis. 

Ilybemia  .  scottono  lant. 
„    61&.     Gallia  .  uualho  lant. 

chortonicum  .  auh  uualho  lant. 
E<iuitania  .  uuasi'ono  lant. 
Vaoea  .  uuasoiin. 
Gerniania  .  fnmchono  lant. 
Italia  .  lancparto  lant 
Ausonia  .  auh  lancparto  lant. 
Diunnoniam  .  prettono  lant. 
llruteri .  pn^zzun. 
Araut^  .  s*in'i. 
Ispnnia  .  Wnauontono  lant. 
Cyuuuri  .  suapa. 

r'anmwia  ,  sio  nominatur  ilia  urra  meridi^  danobia  .  et  Qnandoli 
habtfut  hoc. 
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explained  as  an  adjective  formed,  probably  in  Latin,  from 

the  name  of  a  people  called  in  Celtic  QfirAionea  or  Qur&fotnJ^ 

of  the  same  origin  not  only  as  Cruithne  *  a  Pict,'  but  also 

as  the  Welsh  Prydyn^  the  part  of  Britain  inhabited  by  the 

Picts  of  the  North,  and  Welsh  Prydain^  the  name  of  the 

whole  island.     So  Cortonicum  may  have  meant  all  Oaul,  or  a 

part  of  Gaul,  or  else  it  may  very  probably  have  been  u»ed  in 

both  senses  ;  and  to  discover  approximately  the  part  of  Gaul 

it  could  have  specially  referred  to  we  cannot  do  better  than 

take  the  synonymity  of  Cruithne  and  Pict  in  the  British  Isles 

as  oar  guide  on  the  Continent.     This  clearly  suggests  that 

the  Cortonic   district  par  excellence  covered   the  whole   or 

part  of  Poitou  or  the  land  of   the  Pictones,  whose  name, 

together  with    that    of    their   town    now    called    Poitiers, 

cannot,  etymologically  speaking,  be  severed  from  the  name 

of  the  insular  Picts.    Thus  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  term 

Cortonicum  referred   to  the   region   so  called,  whether   all 

Gaol  or  only  a  part  of  Gaul,  as  the  land  of  the  non-Aryan 

aborigines ;  and  it  goes  to  show  that  the  early  Celts  regarded 

tbe  latter  as  one  and  the  same  race,  whether  on  the  Continent 

or  in  the  British  Isles.    That  is  too  large  a  subject,  however, 

[Note  ooatumed  from  preyioiu  page.] 

I'ol.  62«.    Arnoriciu  .  peigiro  lani. 

Istri^  .  peigira  .  Ister  .  danobia 

Sclauus  et  auarua  .  huni  et  uuinida. 

Palestina  .  iudeono  laiit .  hoc  eat  circa  hierosolima. 

Uuandali .  hani .  et  citta  .  ant  uuandoli . 

Auriliana  .  sic  nominatur  ilia  terra  ubi  roma  stetit. 

Pentapoli .  sic  nominatur  illia  patria  .  ubi  rapiina  stat. 

Tharcia  .  ilia  patria  .  ubi  coostantinopoli  .  stetit. 

Cynocephali .  canini  capita. 

Amazones  .  hoc  .s.  uir^mes. 
M  626.    Thebaida  .  ilia  patria  inde  fuit  mauricius  .  Argi .  greci. 

Ethiopia  .patria  mauri  . 
De  Ciuitatibus. 

Luctuna .  Liutona. 

Argentoratensis  .  strazpunic. 

NimitensiB  ciuitaa  .  spira. 

Uoangiaonium .  ciuitas  uaormaci^. 

Agrippina .  cholonne  . 

Constantinopoli .  costantunues  puruc. 

Neapolis  .  ciuitas  nnua. 

Nonca  .  reganespunic. 

Allofia  .  rada8p6n8a. 

Betfagia  .  pazauua. 
„    68a.    Ualuicala    salzpuruc. 
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to  be  discussed  here ;  let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  have 
called  attention  to  the  form  of  the  word  Cortonicum,  as  it 
proves  to  be  derived  from  a  Celtican  source,  not  from 
a  Gaulish  one.  Its  history,  nevertheless,  is  incomplete ; 
for  it  is  not  known  in  what  author  it  waB  found  by  the 
writer  of  the  glosses  in  the  ninth  century ;  so  one  cannot 
say  whether  the  text  he  read  is  still  extant,  or  on  the 
other  hand  whether  it  did  not  carry  him  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  of  time  towards,  let  us  say,  the  fourth 
century.  I  say  the  fourth  century,  as  we  have  evidence 
in  the  dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Severus  that  not  only  Gttulish 
but  Celtican  likewise  was  in  use  in  his  time :  his  words  are, 
Tu  vcrOy  inquit  Postumianus,  rel  Celtice  aut,  si  mauisy  Oalliee 
hqfterei  dummodo  Martinum  loquaris}  The  words  which 
{Sulpicius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Postumianus  deserve  all  the 
more  attention  as  Sulpicius  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
an  influential  family  in  Aquitania,  where  Celtican  speech 
may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  last  heard. 

The  word  Prydain,  which  is  the  Welsh  name  for  Great 
Britain,  is  not  etymologically  related  to  the  latter  name 
from  the  Latin  Britannia^  which  was  formed  from  the  Latin 
name  of  the  people  whom  the  Romans  at  first  called  Britanni. 
For  after  the  Romans  conquered  a  part  of  Britain  and  became 
better  acquainted  with  its  peoples  the  term  Britanni  seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  in  favour  of  the  kindred  form 
Brittones,  which  is  also  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  to 
which  the  Brythonic  Celts  bear  testimony  by  their  use  of  such 
forms  as  AVelsh  Brython  *  a  Briton  or  Welshman,'  Brytlumeg 
*  the  Brythonic  language,  AVelsh,'  Old  Cornish  Brethonec 
*the  Brythonic  language,  Cornish,'  Breton  Brezonek  *the 
Breton  language.'  Where  then  did  the  Romans  learn  their 
first  name  for  the  Brythons?  Probably  in  the  Roman 
province  in  the  South  of  Gaul.  At  any  rate  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  old  Irish  word  for  Brythons^  which  had  also  to  do 
duty  for  Britain^  was  the  plural  Brctain,  genitive  Bretan^ 
dative  BrctHaib,  accusative  Bretnu,  which  corresponds  to  the 

»  Ilalm's  ed.  Dial.  i.  27,  4. 
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Latin  Britannia  or,  more  exactly,  Brittani.     Hence  it  would 
appear  that   the    Romans  must    have   learned    the    name 
from  a  people  who  spoke  a  language  resembling  Ooidelic, 
that  is  to  say  from  the  Celticans  of  Southern  Gaul  or  the 
Boman   province.     This   is  corroborated  by  the   fact   that 
Britanni  and  Brittanni  resemble  the  Greek  form  Bperravoi, 
which  reached  Greece  probably  through  the  Greeks  of  Mar- 
seilles, who  doubtless  learned  the  name  in  the  same  district 
at  the  Romans  :  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  regard 
the  Britanni  of  the  Romans  merely  as  the  Latin  rendering 
of  the  Greek  Bperravoi^  and  to  suppose  the  Greeks  to  have 
learnt  the  latter  from  the  Celts  nearest  to  Marseilles.     At  all 
events  it  was  not  the  form  which  the  Brythons  themselves 
gave  to  their  own  national  name.     It  probably  represented 
lather  the  pronunciation  which  the  Q  Celts  of  the  Continent 
gave  ity  as  it  must  have  done,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that 
qI  the  Q  Celts  of  Ireland,  judging  from  the  forms  which 
the  name  exhibits  among  them  in  later  times. 

Such  are  the  traces  on  the  Continent  of  a  Celtic  language 
Riembling  Irish  as  contrasted  with  Welsh,  and  though  they 
Kern  to  me  to  render  its  former  existence  there  highly 
probable,  I  leave  others  to  settle  how  far  it  is  probable. 


IL 

The  question  of  classifying  the  Celts  into  two  groups 
characterized  by  the  use  of  P  and  Q  languages  respectively 
IB  not  to  be  dismissed  without  reference  to  a  similar  grouping 
of  the  Aryans  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Thus  to  begin  with  the 
fonner,  the  Romans  used  qn  just  as  the  ancient  Irish  did, 
hot  in  so  doing  they  stood  well-nigh  alone  in  the  Italy  of 
hiatorical  times;    for   the    Osco-TJmbrian  dialects  replaced 


'  M«Hapiaii  and  poanblj  other  dialects  of  the  south  are  to  be  regarded  as  more 
akin  to  Greek  than  to  the  other  languages  of  Italy :  see  Mommsen's  Unter- 
UtUuekm  DUlehU^  p.  85. 
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The  Latin-speaking  Italians  of  the  beginning  of  Roman 
history  occupied  a  comparatively  small  area,  their  original 
territory  in  the  peninsula  having  probably  been  narrowed  ^ 
by  XJmbrians  and  Sabines,  by  the  latter  of  whom  the  legends 
of  Rome  represent  the  nascent  city  hard  pressed.  On  the 
other  band  the  scanty  remains  of  some  of  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Sicily  are  supposed  to  show  close  similarity  to  Latin, 
and  this  suggests  that  Latin  or  kindred  dialects  were  once 
spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
from  Latium  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Their  disappearance 
from  all  that  tract  was  probably  due  to  the  conquests  made 
within  historical  times  by  the  Samnites,  and  other  tribes 
of  Oscan  stock,  and  in  part  also  to  the  Greek  colonies 
planted  on  the  coast.  In  the  rear  of  the  Oscans  came  the 
XJmbrians,  occupying  not  only  the  district  which  bore  their 
name  in  Roman  history,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennines 
and  the  Tiber,  but  also  the  adjacent  country  westwards 
to  the  sea  opposite  Corsica.  In  other  words  they  owned, 
if  not  the  whole  of  what  came  later  to  be  Etruria,  the 
south  at  any  rate  and  the  east  of  Etruria,  so  that  they 
completely  barred  the  north  of  Italy  from  sea  to  sea 
behind  the  peoples  of  the  Siculo-Latin  stock.  I  cannot 
discuss  here  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  had  been  deprived 
of  their  territory  by  the  Osco-TJmbrians,  or  the  fact  of  these 
last  being  in  their  turn  deprived  of  so  much  of  their  territory 
by  the  Etruscans,  that  Pliny  ^  found  the  Etruscans  to  have 
taken  possession  of  no  less  than  300  towns  of  the  XJmbrians. 
The   one   thing   to   be   borne  in   mind  for  the  present  is, 

^  Tho  remains  of  the  Faliscan  dialect  show  clearly  that  the  people  of  Falerii, 
for  instance,  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Latins  and  not  to  the  Umbriani 
or  Oscjins :  see  Deecke's  '  Fulisker*  (Strassburg,  1888),  where,  pp.  136,  156, 
103,  h(^  gives  as  Faliscan  -^ue' or  -ct^^l^tin  -gue^  euando  =  hBitm  qua*t<Uj  and 
other  similar  evidence  which  cannot  be  overthrown  by  the  occurrence  in  a  FaliBcan 
inscription  of  Pujmnio  equated  by  him  with  Fompouita,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  sujrirest«  equating  Popia  with  Publia  :  see  pp.  153,  187. 

^  SiH*  iii.  112:  the  passage  is  highly  instructive,  especially  the  following 
words — "  Ab  Ancona  Gallica  ora  incipit  togatae  Galliae  cognomine.  Siculi  et 
Liburni  plurima  eius  tractus  tenuere,  in  primis  Palmenseni,  Praetatianam 
lljidrianumquo  agrum.  Unibri  eos  expulere,  hos  Etruria,  banc  Galli.  Um- 
brorum  gens  antiquissima  Italiae  existimatur,  ut  quos  Ombrios  a  Oraeds  patent 
dict'H,  quod  inundutione  terrarum  imbribus  saperfoissent.  Trecenta  eomm 
oitpidu  Tusci  debollasse  reperiuntur.'* 
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that  the  Italians  of  the  Q  group  appear  to  have  entered 
Italy  before  those  of  the  P  group,  that  the  Siculo-Latin 
race  had  already  settled  down  when  the  Osco-Umbrians 
arrived. 

Much    the   same    kind   of  remarks   may  be    applied    to 

Greece,  where  the  Q  group  is  most  obviously  represented 

by  the  dialect  of  Herodotus,^  with  such  forms  as  k&<;  and 

«0T€  for  the  irm  and  TrJre  of  the   other  dialects.      The 

historian  was  a  native  of  Halicamassus  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

his  Greek  belongs  to  the   group  of   dialects  called  Ionic. 

As  there  is  no   reason  to   suppose  that   he   invented   the 

language  of  his  writings,    he   must  be   supposed  to  have 

heard  it  at  Halicamassus  or  in  some  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

or  else,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought  more  probable,  in 

the  island  of  Samos,  where  he  is  said  to  have  passed  some 

years  of   his  life.      Now  Halicamassus  is  spoken  of  as   a 

Doric  colony,  namely,  of  Troezen ;   but  this  by  no  means 

proves  that  it  was  not  also  Ionic.     That  it  was  so  is  seen 

from  the  fact  that  the  Ionian  deity  Poseidon  was  worshipped 

it  Halicamassus  with  peculiar    zeal,^  and  the  connexion 

itself  of  Halicamassus  with  Troezen  is  by  no  means  in- 

oonsistent  with   this  view,   but   rather  the  contrary ;    for 

Troezen  was  a  mixed  city.     Originally  Ionic,  it  had  been 

conquered  by  Dorians.     The  name  Ionian  is  applied  early 

to  the  inhabitants  of    the   north-east  of  the  Peloponnese, 

including  Troezen  and  other  places;  also  to  the  district  on 

the  north  coast,  subsequently  known  as  Achaia.     In  what 

numerical  proportions  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians  lived  in 

the  towns  conquered  by  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 

but  m  Sicyon,  for  instance,  the  old  inhabitants  formed  a  fourth 

tribe,  whereas  at  Corinth  they  consisted  of  five  tribes,  while 

'  Herodotus  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  dialect,  for  one  learns 
fron  the  editions  of  such  authors  as  Hippocrates  and  Heraclitus  that  tlie 
Buuuucripts  narrow  the  domain  of  the  k  as  compared  with  the  usage  of  the 
kiitorian.  It  was  doubtless  very  natural  for  Greek  scribes  and  editors  to  normalize 
the  dialect  by  giving  its  forms  the  w  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  Attic 
pme;  bat  the  longer  the  writings  of  an  author  were,  the  more  resistance 
they  offered  to  this  process  of  assimilation. 

<  Evelyn  Abbott^s  Greece,  vol.  i.  12o ;  Miiller's  Dorier,  i.  407,  ii.  105  ;  and 
tha  Btfilin  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  No.  2665. 
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the  conquering  Dorians  only  made  up  the  three  remaining 
tribes.  The  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  known  as  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidas  was  effected  by  Dorians  helped 
by  ^tolians,  and  the  former  can  be  traced  back  to  a  district 
between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  where  their  name  survived  in 
Boris :  at  a  still  earlier  period  they  dwelt  in  the  Thessalian 
district  of  Hestiaeotis.^  When  the  Dorians  and  their  allies 
conquered  the  Peloponnese,  the  ancient  lonians  and  kindred 
peoples  were  subjugated  or  driven  into  corners,  such  as  the 
north-east  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Attica,  also 
Euboea,  the  other  islands  and  Asia  Minor,  whither  the 
Dorians  in  due  time  followed  them.  Eventually  ensued 
a  fusion  of  races,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  analyse.  But  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Dorians  and  kindred  invaders  found  the 
lonians  in  the  Peloponnese  before  them,  and  that  the  Ionian 
dialects  contained  among  their  number  one,  at  least,  which 
belonged  to  the  Q  group. 

The  principal  questions  which  these  remarks  raise  may 
be  comprehended  under  two  headings,  the  fusion  of  P  and 
Q  Aryans  and  the  common  descent  of  the  P  Aryans.  Let 
us  take  the  latter  first :  is  the  modification  of  qu  into  p 
enough  to  prove  the  nations  speaking  languages  of  the 
P  group  to  have  spread  from  a  single  centre,  whether  they 
are  found  in  Celtic  lands,  in  Italy,  or  in  Greece  P  As  the 
physiological  change  here  in  question  might,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  take  place  in  any  language  having  words  with  qu^ 
that  change  would  be  a  precarious  foundation  for  such  a 
conclusion.^  But  it  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  find 
that  the  change  has  been  resisted  in  the  outer  area  alone, 
that  is,  among  the  Ooidelo-Celtican  group  in  Celtic  lands, 

*  Abbott,  Tol.  i.  61  :   Herodotus  i.  66,  viii.  43. 

'  Most  of  those  who  notice  this,  speak  as  if  they  consider  the  change  of  gu  into 
p  a  very  common  ph(3nomcnon,  whereas,  besides  the  case  of  the  Aryaniangiui^  in 
({uoKtion,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  eliciting  an  instance  from  friends  acquainted 
with  nun- Aryan  Inngunj^^s.  One  is  frcnerally  asked  to  take  Boumanian  is  in 
])oint ;  but  that  will  not  do  as  an  independent  instance.  For  who  is  to  aay 
tliiit  the  lo^onary  ancestor  of  the  modem  Roumanian  who  says  patm  for  the 
Latin  <fnatHot\,  was  not  an  Oscan  or  Umbrian,  or  even  a  Gaul,  inheriting  the  p 
piouunciatiuu  P 
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ihe  Siculo-Latins  m  Italy  and  some  of  the  lonians  among  the 
Qreeka.  In  fact  we  have  only  to  make  a  simple  calculation 
of  chances,  which  may  be  put  thus :  let  the  three  P  groups 
of  the  inner  area  be  represented  by  three  white  balls,  and  the 
three  Q  groups  of  the  outer  area  by  three  black  balls  ;  then 
■oppose  the  six  balls  placed  in  a  bag,  and  the  question  is,  what 
the  chances  are,  in  drawing  three  at  a  time,  that  those  three 
will  be  the  white  balls.    Now  the  number  of  different  triplets 

that  can  be  formed  of  six  balls  is  r^3=20  :  that  is  to  say 

the  chance  of  drawing  any  given  triplet  is  ^V>  o^>  ^^  other 
words,  the  odds  against  it  are  19  to  1.  Suppose  we  leave 
oat  Greece  on  account  of  the  evidence  being  less  clear  there 
than  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Celtic  lands,  our  calculation 
is  then  made  with  four  balls  instead  of  six,  and  the  number 

of  pairs  possible  is  |^=6:    that  is,  the  chance  of  drawing 

any  given  pair  is  ^ ;  in  other  words  the  odds  against  it 
are  5  to  1,  which  is  a  preponderance  of  probability  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  from  which  one  might  proceed 
to  assume  the  same  state  of  things  in  Greece  as  in  the  other 
two  linguistic  regions.  It  thus  appears  unreasonable  to 
■oppose  the  change  of  qu  into  p  among  the  Aryans  of  the 
inner  area  to  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  and 
the  alternative  explanation  which  alone  deserves  considera- 
tion is,  that  the  P  Aryans  issued  from  a  common  centre 
there  the  phonetic  change  in  question  had  been  accom- 
plished once  for  all  in  their  common  dialect. 

Here  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  consonantal  change 
IS  not  the  only  characteristic  of  the  P  languages,  as  they 
>how  another  change,  namely  that  of  long  u  into  long  ii  or 
even  i ;  but  as  this  will  come  under  notice  later,  let  it  suffice 
at  this  point  to  remark  that  it  vastly  increases  the  strength 
of  the  argument.^ 


\  For  instead  of  limplj  drawing  the  three  white  balls  once,  the  chance  of 
vhieh  taking  place  was  shown  to  be  only  ^,  one  has  to  suppose  them  (replaced 
tad)  iQcoeanuly  drawn  a  second  time.  The  chance  of  the  compound  event 
^  Ax  ^cx,^ :  tiiat  is,  the  odds  against  it  are  399  to  1 .  If  Greece  be  omitted 
thedianeeoi  the  compound  event  viixi'^^-^stOT  35  to  1  against  it  so  lar  as 
tiia  Celtio  and  Italian  areas. 
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Irish,  Latin  and  the  Greek  dialect  in  point  must  so  far  aa 
concerns  the  consonantal  change  which  interests  us  here  be 
regarded  as  having  remained  in  a  sense  on  the  level  of 
Teutonic,  as  a  single  instance  will  suffice  to  show :  take,  for 
example,  the  English  interrogative  who,  Gothic  hvas,  and 
compare  with  it  the  initial  of  the  Irish  cia  *who,'  Latin 
qui  and  quia^  and  the  Herodotean  /vom>9,  contrasting  with 
them  the  Welsh  pwy^  Oscan  pis  *  who,'  and  the  common 
Greek  ttoIo?.  As  no  philologist  supposes  the  change  to  have 
been  from  p  to  qii,  Irish,  Latin  and  Herodotean  Greek  mast 
be  regarded  as  having  in  this  respect  remained  on  the  ancient 
level,  the  reduction  of  qn  top  being  a  later  phenomenon.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  vowel  change  to  which  allusion 
has  been  just  made.  So  the  two  changes  agree  in  signalizing 
for  us  the  rise  of  a  new  Aryan  dialect,  and  this  translated  into 
ethnology  can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  that 
Aryan  speech  had  been  adopted  by  a  non- Aryan  race,  which 
introduced  into  its  adopted  language  the  habits  of  pronun- 
ciation prevalent  in  its  previous  language.  The  question 
next  comes,  where  the  conquest  of  non-Aryans  by  Aryans 
took  place,  and  looking  at  the  distribution  of  the  Aryans 
of  this  mixed  origin  as  represented  by  the  P  dialects  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  of  Italy  and  Greece,  also  possibly  by  the 
languages  of  peoples  of  the  Thraco-Phrygian  stock  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Alps. 

Granted  this,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  a  variety  of  the 
features  which  characterize  Celtic,  Italian  and  Hellenic  dia- 
lects :  in  other  words,  wo  now  come  to  the  other  question  to  be 
noticed,  that  of  the  fusion  of  the  later  or  P  Aryans  with  the 
earlier  or  Q  Aryans.  But  hero,  as  before,  I  only  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  races  indirectly,  through  the  linguistic 
data  which  they  have  left  us,  and  Latin  proves  of  prime 
importance  to  the  inquiry.  The  history  of  that  language  is 
a  very  remarkable  one,  for,  after  having  its  domain  narrowed 
to  a  comparatively  small  area,  it  begins  to  conquer  all  the 
dialects  around  it,  nor  desists  till  it  becomes  one  of  the  great 
languages  of  civilization;    but  what  is  particularly  to  be 
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borne  in  mind  is  the  fact,  that  the  antagonism  between  the 
makers  of  Rome  and  the  peoples  around  them  seems  to  havo 
been  so  intense  that  Latin  remained  comparatively  unaffected 
by  non-Latin  dialects  up  to  the  time  of  its  classical  period. 
Thus  not  only  does  Latin  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  languages 
characterized  by  qn  in  the  matter  of  that  combination,  but  it 
Airther  abstains  from  the  corresponding  change  of  (/u  to  b, 
which  happens  in  Irish  and  Greek.     It  retains  gn  or  reduces 
it  to  f :  take,  for  example,  the  word  unguo  '  I  smear  or  anoint,' 
unguen  '  fat,  ointment,'  Oscan  %imen  (for  *utnhen),  Irish  imb, 
gemtive  imbe  (like  ainm  'name,'  genitive  annie)^  Breton  amnnn^ 
WeUhymenpi  'butter.'  Take  also  the  Latin  virus  'living'  (for 
*^»ro»), Oscan  bicus  " vivi,"  Irish  ^^o,  Welsh  bf/w  'quick, alive.' 
A  remarkable  exception  in  Latin  is  bon  '  an  ox,'  which,  had 
it  been  native  Latin,  ought  to  have  had  some  such  form  as 
tw,  and  not  boa ;   but  the  very  fact  of  the  latter  standing 
pretty  nearly  alone  speaks  clearly  for  the  comparative  freedom 
of  Latin  from  any  considerable  admixture  of  Oscan. ^  Another 
respect  in  which  Latin  remained  pretty  nearly  on  the  old  level 
is  that  of  long  u,  which  in  the  P  languages  shows  a  narrow- 
ing towards  French  u  or  even  t.     Thus  while  Latin  had  8H8 
'isow,'  Greek  had  its  £9,  pronounced  with  a  vowel  like  the 
French  S  of  the  present  day;   and  the  accusative  singular 
tod  plural  of  this  same  word  were  in  Umbrian  aim  and  *(i/ 
respectively.     Umbrian  had  also  pir  and/r//,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  irvp  '  fire,*  and  IjSitin /rugea  '  crops.'     Similarly 
Latin  ^u,  English  thou,  appear  in  Irish  as  tH,  but  in  Welsh  as 
^  and  Irish  c&  '  a  hound,'  is  in  Welsh  cl,  not  to  mention 
that  sach  a  word  as  Irish  tuath,  in  Gaulish  iouta  '  a  tribe  or 
people,'  is  tfid  in  Breton,  and  in  Welsh  tUt  and  iiid,  with  a  u 
which  in  North  Wales  is  much  narrower  than  French  U, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  Principality  it  becomes  mostly  i. 
This  maybe  regarded  as  a  Brythonic  extension  of  the  domain 
of  the  tendency  to  narrow  or  unround  the  vowel. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  Latin  from  the  changes  here 
in  question  suggests  the  conclusion  that  they  were  phonetic 

'  UIm  be  not  Owan  or  Umbrian,  it  maj  be  of  Gaalinh  origin,  or  elae  a  loan- 
VBfd  £NMi  Greek,  which  tome  are  inclined  to  maintain. 
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characteristics  of  the  P  dialects,  that  is  to  say,  all  three 
of  them,  the  labializing  of  qn  into  j9,  of  gu  into  i,^  and  the 
modifying  of  u  towards  i.^  Granted  this,  it  follows  that  one 
must  suppose  the  linguistic  influence  of  the  later  Aryan 
comers  to  have  varied  considerably  in  force  as  measured  by 
the  changes  it  effected  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Q  dialects  of 
the  Celts,  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  respectively.  In  Italy, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  minimum 
quantity,  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  among  the  Celts  and 
the  Greeks.  Let  us  begin  with  the  latter:  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  dialects  are  known  to  have  used  ir  for  the 
qn  of  the  labalizing  Aryans,  but  they  did  not  treat  that 
combination  always  in  the  same  way.  Before  the  vowel  o 
they  made  it  into  tt  as  in  iroio^  '  qualis,'  but  before  €  and  « 
it  became  r,  as  in  -re  and  rk,  with  which  are  to  be 
contrasted  Latin  -que  and  quis,  while  before  or  after  v  the 
guttural  remained,  as  in  /evKko^  '  a  circle/  A.-Saxon  hureoU, 
English  fcheel.  Under  similar  conditions  gu  became  fi,  S 
and  7 ;  also  ghu  became  <f>,  0  and  x  respectively.  No  such 
limitations  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  guttural  plus  the  » 
yielding  a  labial  are  known  to  have  systematically  existed 
in  the  P  dialects  of  either  Italy  or  the  Celtic  world,'  and 
certain  Greek  dialects  seem  to  have  somewhat  defied  them,  as 

^  The  change  of  Qhu  into/  or  ^  has  been  omitted,  partly  as  being  of  minor 
importance  here,  and  partly  as  contained,  so  far  as  concerns  Celtic,  under  that 
of  ffu  into  b, 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Wharton,  in  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  jrivcs  it  as  his  opinion,  p.  54,  that  "the  influence  of  dialect  on  the  Homan 
long  vowols,  and  especially  on  the  diphthongs,  was  much  stronger  than  on  the 
short  vowels,  as  conversely  that  of  accent  was  much  weaker ;  *'  out  from  among 
his  instances  of  u  becoming  t,  I  should  be  inclined  to  remore  such  aa  divinus, 
amicus,  formido,  vopiscus,  as  contrasted  with  opportnnus.  cadiicus,  testiido, 
coruscuH,  and  the  like ;  for  the  use  of  a  termination  mus,  for  example,  rather 
than  unusy  raises  questions  as  to  the  thematic  vowel,  and  it  is  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  b(>ing  due  to  analogy  rather  than  to  a  mere  phonetic  change.  Among 
Mr.  Wharton's  other  instances  may  possibly  be  some  which  were  due  to  the 
influence  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

'  liut  Prof.  Zimmer  in  his  Keltische  Studien  in  Euhn's  Zeitschrift,  Tol.  xxx. 
pp.  134,  140,  reganls  Irish  guth  *  voice'  and  Greek  jSo^  as  of  the  same  origin, 
and  treats  qegon  *  I  have  wounded,'  as  the  perfect  of  a  verb  which  in  its  ouier 
tniHOB  has  b^  such  as  btnim  *  1  strike'  So  here  we  have  guo  becoming  guot  f^ 
and  Homo  such  a  rule  must  have  applied  in  the  case  of  Sequana,  supposing  it  to 
b(«— ngninRt  the  probabilities  of  the  case— Gaulish  and  not  Cdtican.  Add  the 
form  SKl^VONIVS,  which,  if  correctly  read,  is  deserving  of  notice  in  this  con- 
nexion :   see  the  Jitvus  OtUique,  vol.  iii  p.  307. 
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when  the  Thessalians  said  ki^  for  rk  'who.'  Then  as  to 
the  dialects  characterized  by  the  unrounding  of  long  u  into 
long  If,  similar  treatment  is  found  to  have  been  extended 
to  short  iiy  which  was  changed  in  the  same  dialects  into  ii  ; 
and  this  still  remains  the  sound  of  v  in  certain  dialects 
of  Greek,  such  as  the  Tzakonian.  But  the  ancient  dialects 
retaining  u  and  u  are  said  to  have  been  Boeotian  and  Laco- 
nian,  probably  also  Arcadian,  Cypriote,  Pamphylian,  Ghal- 
cidian,  and  Lesbian  ;  ^  and  such  instances  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  Boeotian  name  EvOovfjLo^  for  the  Attic  EvOvfio^y 
and  the  Laconian  verb  fjLovaiSSet  for  what  would  have  been 
in  Attic  fiif0i^€t  i^  the  sense  of  XaXeZ  *  speaks.'  On  the 
whole  the  P  dialects  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Greek  world,  and  the  fusion,  not  to  say  the 
confusion,  of  the  dialects  of  the  two  groups  must  here  be 
regarded  as  of  such  a  nature  that  Greece  cannot  help  us 
mach  in  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  peoples  of  the 
P  and  Q  groups :  rather  have  we  to  assume  that  the 
conclusions  already  drawn  as  to  the  corresponding  peoples  in 
Celtic  and  Italian  lands  may  be  applied  in  principle  to 
Greece  likewise. 

On  Celtic  ground  we  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to  judge 
with  any  precision  of  the  attitude  of  Gaulish  and  Celtican 
towards  one  another  on  the  Continent,  but  we  seem  to  have 
a  distinct  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  former  in  the  French 
pronunciation  of  Latin  long  u,  a  pronunciation  which  not 
ODly  characterizes  the  French  language,  but  is  found  also 
in  modem  Proven9al,  in  the  Engadine,  and  in  Lombardy.^ 
Leaving  the  Continent,  we  have  in  these  islands  the  facts 
of  Brythonic  and  Goidelic  pronunciations  to  draw  upon. 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  modifying 
of  6  towards  ti  or  2  is  unknown  in  the  Goidelic  dialects, 
u  is  also  the  reduction  of  qu  to  p ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
h  for  gn  and  ghn  is  as  general  a  rule  in  them  as  in  the 
firythonic  dialects.  How  then  is  this  to  be  explained  P 
To  some  extent,  probably,  by  the  geography  of  the  British 

1  Brngmann,  }§  48,  66. 

*  Dial,  Oram,  der  r<muMi8€hM  Spraehm  (Bonn,  1870),  toL  i.  426. 
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Isles ;  for  the  case  would  be  met  by  supposing  the  Q  Aryans 
to  have  first  conquered  Britain  as  far,  sooner  or  later,  as  the 
sea  separating  it  from  the  sister  island,  and  the  P  Aryans 
to  have  eventually  arrived  in  such  force  as  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Britain,  preserving 
their  own  language  at  first  unmixed,  while  influencing 
that  of  the  Q  Aryans  to  the  west  of  them  more  and  more 
as  time  went  on,  and  reducing  their  territory.  In  fact 
we  may  suppose  the  same  thing  to  have  taken  place 
here  as  in  Gaul,  namely,  that  the  P  conquerors  everywhere 
made  themselves  the  ruling  class,  even  where  the  Q  dialects 
continued  to  be  spoken.  It  was  the  speakers  of  these 
mixed  dialects,  that  is  to  say,  of  Q  dialects  modified  under 
the  influence  of  those  of  the  P  group,  that  probably  sent 
forth  men  to  conquer  Ireland;  they  set  sail,  let  us  say, 
from  Anglesey  and  landed  on  the  opposite  coast,  somewhere 
between  Bray  and  Dundalk.  In  Ireland  the  Q  language 
of  the  invaders  became  stereotyped  against  the  further 
influence  of  the  idioms  of  the  P  group,  while  the  Q  dialects 
left  behind  in  Britain  continued  subject  to  that  influence 
until  they  were  assimilated  out  of  all  separate  existence. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  while  Brythonic  made  this  sort 
of  conquest,  it  could  not  itself  escape  being  phonetically 
modified,  namely,  by  the  previous  habits  of  pronunciation 
of  those  who  adopted  it  instead  of  their  own  language.  Add 
to  this  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  extensive  conquests 
made  in  Wales  and  Dumnonia  by  invaders  from  Ireland 
about  the  end  of  the  Roman  Occupation. 

Such  at  any  rate  would  be  a  possible  account  of  the  rise 
of  Goidelic  as  it  was  when  it  spread  from  Ireland  to 
Man  and  Scotland ;  but  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  P  dialects  on  it,  only  one  instance  has  been  specified, 
namely,  the  change  of  gu  into  b.  This  must,  however,  not 
be  regarded  as  standing  alone :  there  is  probably  one  other 
which  must  be  supposed  to  date  quite  as  early :  it  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  Aryan  p  in  Celtic,  which 
must  bv  no  means  be  confounded  with  the  treatment  of 
Aryan  k  or  qu  whether  changed  into  p  or  not.     Thus  it  has 
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been  for  some  time  known  to  philologists  that  Aryan  p 
wholly  disappears    in   the    Celtic    tongues,  that  is,   it  has 
either  given   rise  to   another  consonant  or  it  has   simply 
left  its  place  empty.     Take  for  example  the  Irish  word  Idr, 
Welsh  llawr^  which  means  floor  and  is  of  the  same  origin, 
or  the  Old  Irish  word  athir^  which  means  father  and  is  in 
&ct  the  same  word  vritYi  father  and  Latin  pater^  with  their  con- 
geners; similarly  the  Irish  verb  lenim  ^I  adhere,  follow,' 
reduplicate  perfect  (3rd  singular)  ///,  (3rd  plural)  leltar^  future 
Mt  'sequentur,'  Welsh  difyn,  can/y;»  'to  follow,'  and  erhjn 
'to  prosecute,'  are  of  the  same  origin   as   the   Lithuanian 
Kmpu  *  I  adhere,'  preterite  tipau,  Old  Bulgarian  pri/ina  (for 
priHpm)  *\  cleave  to  or  remain  hanging.'^     This  consonant 
has  disappeared  even  in  Gaulish,  as  may  be  seen  from  such 
words  as  Aretnoricus,  where  the  prefix  are,  Welsh  ar  *on, 
upon,'  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  irapd  and  the 
whole  adjective  may  be  rendered  irapaOaXaaaio^ ;  take  also 
the  name  of  the  Belgic  people  of  the  Remi,  who  have  left 
it  to  the  town  of  Rheims,  the  ancient  Durocorforvm  Bemoriim, 
where  Rimi  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Welsh  rhtctjff  *  a 
king  or  ruler,'  Latin  primus :    compare  English  first  and 
German  fiirst   *  a  prince,'   and  the  Ijatin  prificeps,  whence, 
through  French,  the  English  word  prince.     In  other  Celtic 
words  the  original  p  is  represented  by  a  guttural,  as  in  the 
Irish  seeht  *  seven,'  Welsh  saith,  seith  for  *secht,  or  the  Irish 
word  uasal  *  noble,  high-bom,'  Welsh  uchel  *  high,'  which  was 
in  Gaulish  ULCsel-  as  in   UxelUAviXiwai  meaning  High  Town. 
This  adjective  is  parallel  to  the  Welsh  isel  *  low/  and  the 
two  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the  prepositions  which  have 
yielded  the  Welsh  i/n  (Irish  i  «-,  i)   'in,  into'  and  •wjo,* 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  word  u>fri;\o9  '  high '  and 
English  aver,  German  iiber,  Sanskrit  upari,  *  over.'      In  all 


1  Brngmaimn,  i.  }  30. 

'  This  etjmologj  was  suggested  some  years  ago  in  my  Celtic  Britain,^  p.  310, 
^  an  older  etymology  is  accepted,  among  others,  by  Brugmann,  who,  in  his 
GnmdriMt  der  vergl,  Orammalik^  toI.  i.  §  434,  connects  Uzellu-  with  Greek  a<^|o» 
'  I  inerease,'  and  lath,  dukutat  *  high.'  If  this  were  correct,  one  would  rather 
npect  the  word  to  hare  began  in  Gaulish  with  om,  eu,  or  aw,  which  however  it 
does  not. 
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these  instances  it  would  suffice,  phonologically  speaking,  to 
regard  p  as  having  in  the  first  instance  become  h  (in  the  Celtic 
dialects  with  p  for  gu),  just  as  the  samep  is  known  to  have 
done  in  Armenian  in  such  words  as  hair  *  father,'  the  etymo- 
logical equivalent  of  that  word  and  of  the  Irish  at/nr,  Latin 
pateVf  etc.  JST  before  vowels  would  disappear  on  the  way 
down  to  the  Neoceltic  tongues,  while  before  t  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  helped  to  produce  the  favourite  combination 
^^9  retained  in  Irish,  but  modified  in  Welsh  to  ilh^  as  in 
Old  Irish  secht  *  seven,'  Old  Welsh  seith,  now  mith.  Before  » 
the  analogous  combination  %«  was  liable  to  undergo  the 
changes  illustrated  by  Irish  uasal  and  Welsh  uchel  already 
cited.* 

The  theory  here  propounded  leaves  the  Goidels  nearly 
related  to  the  ancient  Latins  in  harmony  with  the  striking 
similarities  between  the  Irish  and  Latin  languages,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  represents  the  same  Goidels  as  inseparable 
from  the  Brythons  by  reason  of  manifold  mixing.  So  we 
should  still  be  justified  in  speaking  of  these  two  peoples  as 
Celtic,  and  not  merely  as  Goidelic  and  Brythonic,  or  as 
groups  only  distantly  related  to  one  another,  which  is  the 
utmost  oue  could  have  said  of  them  when  they  first  came 
in  contact  with  one  another.  The  same  kind  of  remark 
applies  to  the  two  sets  of  Aryans  in  Italy  and  in  Greece. 
But  who  wore  these  races  distinguished  as  those  speaking 
Q  and  P  languages  respectively  ?  The  former,  suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  repeat,  were  of  the  same  Aryan  stock  as  the 
Teutons,  Slavs,  Albanians,  Armenians,  Iranians  and  Hindus, 
that  is  to  say  in  so  far  as  those  nations  were  not  merely  non- 

*  The  case  of  initial  »p  making  in  Welsh/  (written  jf)  and  in  Irish  s  has  been 
omitted  here  as  probably  roprejieuting  an  original  Aryan  sp^h  or  ap  aspirated : 
compare  WeUh  Jftr  '  the  ankle '  with  the  Greek  a^upSv  of  the  same  meaning, 
and  Welsh  jfun  *  a  stai!,*  jTon  d'tjl  *  u  sling,'  Irish  tonn^  with  the  Greek  a^vS^ni 
*  a  slin?.'  In  such  Irish  words  as  sonn  the  «  has  probably  replaced  a  previous 
f^  as  is  the  cose  in  such  borrowed  words  as  Irish  srian  —  hAimfr^nmm^hiA  siistmt 
Latin  fust  is.  Some  more  instances  of  initial  /  in  Welsh  wHl  be  found  brought 
to^^ther  by  me  in  the  Htr.  Ct  It.  vol.  ii.  pp.  335-7.  Sp-h  or  sp*  became  ^  or/  in  both 
Brythonic  and  Goidelic,  and  in  Brythonic  the /has  remained  while  it  has  become 
9  in  GoideUc.  In  any  case  I  see  no  room  for  the  sv,  which  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes 
suggests  in  his  CtUie  IkcUnsiim^  p.  26. 
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Aryans  Aryanized  by  Aryan  conquest.     In  Italy  they  appear 

to  have  been  not  ouly  the  Latins  of  history,  but  the  race 

more  widely  represented  by  an  early  civilization,  of  which 

traces  occur  from  Etruria  to  Sicily,  as  shown   by   recent 

trchsDological  research.     In  Greece  they  were  possibly  the 

myaterious  people  called  the  Pelasgi  with  whom  Herodotus  ^ 

identified  the  lonians.      But. the   Pelasgi,  though  Aryans, 

were    not    exactly   Greeks,    however   readily   they   became 

Greeks  in  the  sense  of  losing  their  national  identity  in  the 

ganglion  of  peoples  which  went  to  constitute  the  Hellenic 

world  of  history. 

In  answer  to  the  question  who  the  P  Aryans  were,  one 
may  first  say  that  they  appear  as  a  second  stratum,  so  to  say, 
covering  a  part  of  the  area  previously  occupied  by  a  Q  stratum, 
namely,  from  the  North  ISea  as  far  perhaps  as  Asia  Minor, 
with  an  overflow  into  Britain,  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece.     So 
their  area  of  dispersion  appears  to  have  been  included  within 
the  other  area.     Further,  since  the  language  of  the  P  Aryans 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  modified  form  of  the  older   Aryan 
speech,  it  may  be  asked  to  what  cause  the  modification  is  to  be 
traced.  One  might  of  course  answer  that  all  languages  are  in 
a  permanent  state  of  change,  more  or  less  rapid,  so  long  as 
they  are  living;  but  this  would  hardly  be  a  sufficient  answer  in 
the  case  of  changes  so  definite  as  those  here  in  question.     We 
Have  accordingly  no  alternative  but  to  suppose,  as  already 
suggested,  that  the  dialects  of  the  P  group  arose  from  the 
coming  of  speakers  of  the  older  Aryan  dialects,  namely,  those 
of  the  Q  group,  in  contact  with  a  non-Aryan  race,  which, 
conquered   or    otherwise    powerfully  influenced    by  them, 
adopted  Aryan  speech  without  having  got  rid  of  the  nou- 
Aryan  characteristics  of  its  inherited  pronunciation.     This 
ioppoeition  of  a  very  considerable  absorption  of  non-Aryan 
elements  makes  the  P  Aryans  a  mixed  people  talking  what 
might  be  termed  Neo-aryan.  This  view  which  derives  counten- 
ance in  this  country  from  the  fact  that  archseologists  find  the 

'  Book,  i.  66.     In  the  chapter  following  he  sarmises  the  dialects  of  Creston 
aad  Placia  to  have  heen  PeUagiao  in  hi«  own  day. 

niL  Tnas.  1891-8-S.  9 
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round-barrow  Brython  of  the  Bronze  age  to  have  been  pre^ 
dominantly  a  broad-skulled  man,  though  it  is  believed  that 
the  original  Aryan  was  long  in  this  respect  rather  than  broad 
or  round.  Perhaps  one  might  venture  to  regard  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  as  the  homes  of  the  mixed  population 
of  the  Neo-aryans.  At  any  rate,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Alpine  region  so  late  as  the  time  of  CsoBar, 
when  the  Helvetii  set  out  from  their  country  en  masse  to 
seek  a  home  elsewhere ;  and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
legions  of  Rome,  they  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  as 
many  similar  migrations  from  the  Alps  had  probably  done 
before.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  destination  of  the 
Helvetii :  they  set  out  for  the  territory  of  the  Santones  in 
the  West  of  Gaul :  in  other  words,  theirs  was  the  march  of 
Aryans  of  the  P  stock  to  conquer  the  territory  of  Aryans 
of  the  other  stock,  or  else  of  a  people  perhaps  more  correctly 
described  as  not  Aryan  at  all. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Aryans  of  the  P 
stock  emanated  from  a  common  centre,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  except  a  word  as  to  the  wider  classification  suggested 
by  Brugmann's  treatment  of  the  consonants  of  the  palatal 
and  velar  series.^  Compare,  for  example,  the  Gothic  hras 
'who,'  with  its  Lithuanian  and  Sanskrit  equivalent  kaSf 
which  gives  no  indication  of  its  ever  having  been  kuas  or 
quas :  similarly  in  the  case  of  velar  g  and  gh,  the  eastern 
group  of  languages  show,  according  to  Brugmann,  no  trace 
of  H  as  the  mark  of  labialization.^  On  the  other  hand,  they 
agree  in  differing  in  their  treatment  of  palatal  k,  g^  and 
gh  from  the  languages  of  the  western  group,  namely,  in 
that  they  reduce  those  mutes  mostly  into  spirants.'  The 
Western  Group  consists  of  the  following  languages : 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  Italic  and  Hellenic,  and  the  eastern 
group  of  Letto-Slavic,  Albanian,  Armenian,  Iranian  and 
Sanskrit.      So  our  P  languages  take  their  place  as  a  sub- 


»  Grundriat,  vol.  i.  }}  3S0-466. 
=  J  bid.  }  417. 
»  Ibid,  I  380. 
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diTision  of  the  Weatem  Branch,  which  may  be  shown  thus 
ti  a  glance : — 


L  liABiALizDro  Lakouaobi . 
i.  Tliote  chancterixed,  lome  time  or 

1.  Tmtmic. 

2.  m.  GirideUe. 
h,  LtUin, 

€.  fferodoimm  Greek, 

n.  Thow  with  the  j^   eombinatioiis 
ndaeed  tothelabialsir,  I,  ^  lumely: 

1.  Brytkonie, 

S.  Sttmdmrd  Greek, 


II.  AssiBiLATiNO  Lanouaoes: 

Lettoelavic. 

Albanian. 

Armenian. 

Iranian. 

Sanskrit. 


It   is    right    to    state    that   Brugmann,    while    distin- 
guishing  between    the  Aryan    languages    which    labialize 
and  those  which  do  not  labialize,  hesitates^  to  draw   the 
eoQclnsion  that  the  Aryan  parent  speech  had  split  up  into 
two  dialects.     In  his  discussion  of  the  consonants,  however, 
he  is  obliged  to  divide  the  whole  family  into  the  two  groups, 
which  have  been  termed  respectively  Western  and  Eastern, 
in  q>ite  of  Albanian  having  somehow  straggled  out  of  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  geographical  position  of  the  other 
members  of  its  group.    It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  he 
deals  with  the  Aryan  languages  and  not  with  the  ethnology 
of  the  nations  by  whom  they  have  at  any  time  been  spoken. 
Smce  these  conjectures  of  mine  were  written  an  important 
tttide  has  been  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Prof. 
Hoxley  on  **  The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man " ; 
•nd  I  may   say  that  my  view  is  decidedly  favoured  by 
^  conclusions,  though  I  cannot  now  enter  into   details, 
^  i&y  paper  is  already  longer  than  it  was  intended  to  be. 


^  Ibid,  §  417,  and  note  1. 
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III.— NOTES  ON  ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY.     By  tb 

Rev.  Prof.  Skbat,  Litt.D. 

[Sead  at  a  Mmting  rfth$  Fhilologieal  Society  an  Frida^^  April  18,  1890.) 


N.B. — ^A  brief  abstract  of   tbu  paper  appeared  in .  the  Athtnmum^  April  26 
1890  ;  and  another  in  the  Academy,  May  3»  1890. 


Askaunoes.  This  difficult  word,  meaning  '  as  if/  occun  ii 
Chaucer;  see  New  E.  Diet.  In  my  belief,  it  is  made  up  oi 
E.  (M,  and  O.F.  quanses,  *  as  if,'  a  word  given  in  Godefroy's  O.F 
Diet.,  with  references  to  Romania^  xviii.  152,  and  Forster,  C/ij^m, 
1.  4553  (note).  Thus  the  sense  is,  literally,  <  as  as  if,'  the  K.  «i 
being  tautologioaUy  prefixed.     Gf.  Lat.  quMt, 

Bedene,  forthwith,  together,  etc.  The  etymology  is  unknown. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  from  M.E.  he^  bi,  by,  and  the  pp.  *i^fM,  repre- 
senting A.S.  diHf  done ;  from  this  there  may,  perhaps,  have  arisen 
the  sense  '  by  the  time  that  it  is  done,'  immediately  on  its  com- 
pletion, or  immediately  afterwards.  Cf.  Mididone  (below).  The 
A.S.  din  occurs  in  ge-din ;  *  synna  aer  gedenra,'  Cynewnlf  a 
Christ,  1266.  The  O.Xorthumbrian  form  is  doen  (=rfeJi);  cl 
•bi^  gidoen,*  gloss  to  *agitur;'  Durham  Ritual,  p.  113,  1.20 
cf .  gidoe  ice^  faciamus,  id.  p.  4,  1.  2,  etc. ;  '^at  ]»m  ne  gedoe,  XX' 
feoeris;  S.  Mark,  x.  19,  in  the  Lindisfame  gloss.  I  am  told  thtf 
dt^H  for  *  done  *  occurs  in  M.E. ;  the  reference  is  probably  t. 
g-dfi,  i.e.  done,  in  St.  Editha,  ed.  Horstmann,  1.  290,  where  ^-dd 
rimes  with  /«•.  Cf.  deand,  doing :  St.  Cuthbert,  8227.  We  fin.< 
din  for  *  done '  in  O.Friesic ;  see  Richtofen,  8.v.  dua. 

Cant.  From  Lat.  (Vm/nin,  ace.  of  cantus,  a  song.  Formerly 
cantum,  '  I  pray  yow,  telle  me  what  was  wreton  vnder  the  mare: 
fote  ?  What  was  it^  prvwe  or  ryme,  meti«  or  verse  ?  I  wold  feyi 
knowo  it,  I  trowo  it  wjis  nm/Miii,  for  I  horde  you  synge ; '  Caxton 
Royuard  the  Fox,  c.  27  ;  ed.  Arbor,  p.  63. 

Chete,  Cheat*  a  thing.  This  is  an  old  cant  term  for  Hhing; 
stH}    CAai/,   scnso  3,  in  the  Now   £.  Diet.;    and  aee  Oloaa.  t 
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Harman's  Caveat.  We  find,  indeed,  the  entry:  * JRerum^  ceatta* 
in.  Wrigbt-Wiilker,  Vbcab,  506,  28 ;  but  it  is  a  general  opinion 
that  this  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  may  be  due  to  some  blunder. 
Perhaps,  for  tceaUa. 

Coekroaeh.  The  Span,  euearacha  also  explains  the  variant  form 
cteo^A  (Nares). 

Compune,  in  Chaucer,  C.T.,  A  3709,  certainly  ought  to  be 
etw  ha  SM,  i.e.  come  kiss  me.  At  least  four  MSS.  have  this 
leading.  (It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  this  suggestion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  1870.  See  his  £.  £.  Pronun.  p.  715, 
note.) 

Cowl,  a  tub.  From  A.S.  eufl\  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  the  pi. 
€f^  occurs  in  Birch's  Cartul.  Saxon,  iii.  367.  Of.  cyifUM^  in 
An^ia,  ix.  264,  col.  1.  M.E.  euvelf  O.F.  euveU  is  the  same  word ; 
from  Lat.  eufulla,  dimin.  of  cupa.  In  Wright's  Yocab.  577,  10,  we 
ind:  '  (h^,  anglie$f  a  cupe,  or  a  cowle.' 

CradUe.  Possibly  a  corruption  of  crassipuluin  or  erassihulum^  a 
pot  for  holding  grease ;  cf.  cresset.  Observe  the  entry :  '  Crassi- 
fnUm,  Crtunptdarium,  Crucibolum,  an^lice,  a  cresset ; '  Wrt.  Yocab. 
676.  9. 

Cory,  cookery ;  as  in  M.E.  '  form  of  cury.^  So  also  in  '  Petty 
Cory,  Cambridge,'  i.e.  cook's  quarter,  or  quarter  for  eating-houses, 
from  O.F.  queuris,  cookeiy  (Godefroy) ;  from  O.F.  queu,  a  cook ; 
lit  ace.  coeum. 

Ueker,  Daykyr,  a  lot  of  ten  hides.  From  O.F.  dacre  (Godefroy), 
tbe  aame ;  Low  Lat.  daera,  decora ;  from  Lat.  deeuria ;  from  decern. 
Ct  Swed.  ideker^  *  a  dicker;'  Widegren. 

SlUlKr.  This  prov.  E.  word,  signifying  '  a  moaning  noise,'  or  as 
>veib,  'to  whimper,  moan,  with  pain,'  is  spelt  phonetically.  The 
^  colour  shews  that  it  stands  for  dolour^  i.e.  grief,  anguish ; 
^kence  the  verb. 

FooUeBl,  useless,  etc.  In  Lowland  Scotch ;  see  Jamieson ; 
^enHj  short  for  sfictl^ss,  void  of  effect.  '  A  fectlesse  arrogant 
^nceit  of  their  greatnesse  and  power ; '  K.  James  I.,  Basilikon 
I^D,  paragraph  17. 

Filbert.  I  have  shown  that  it  should  rather  be  philherL  The 
^•S.  form  is  actually /^At^er^ ;  see  Britton,  ed.  Nichols,  i.  371, 
aoted. 

Grift,  a  slate-pencil  (Essex).  Formed,  with  added  -t,  from  O.F. 
/rrftf  a  pencil  (Godefroy);  Low  Lat.  graphium\  from  Greek 
)^a0ccir.    CI  G.  griffel. 
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Tfilrling ;  of  undificoTored  etymology.  But  it  is  solved  by  n 
that  E.  often  turns  (M.E.)  en  into  in.  Hence  inkling  is  for  em 
a  substitution  for  mklin  or  enelin.  From  F.  enelin.  Gotgraye 
'  Enelin,  an  inclination,  disposition,  addiction,  ...  or  humor  i 
Also  *  Enelin,  inclined,  bent,  prone,  giTen,  addicted,  or  dis 
unto.'  An  inkling  of  a  truth  is  an  inclination  towards  it. 
substantival  use  is  lost  in  French ;  see  enelin  in  Godefroy.  Th 
course,  is  but  a  guess  at  an  unsolved  puzzle. 

Lnsoions.    M.E.  lueiuB\  as  in  'with  lueiue  drinkes;'  Bo 
Three  Met.  Bom.  p.  17 ;  a  variant  of  liciue,  as  in  '  With 
drinke  ; '  id.  p.  38.    And  lieius  is  short  for  deUeious ;   see  'V 
wood. 

Mididone,  forthwith.  It  occurs  in  Weber's  Met.  Bom.  ii 
57;  Seven  Sages,  U.  1368,  1442.  Beally  two  words;  mid  \ 
with  its  being  done,  i.e.  immediately  afterwards ;  from  A.S. 
with;  and  gedSn,  done.  Weber's  comic  explanation — 'at 
night'— seems  to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  F,  midi  i 

•  midday.' 

Pawn,  at  chess.    Littr6  is  wrong  in  connecting  it  with 
a  peacock.     See  O.F.  peon,  also  paon,  a  foot-soldier,  in  Otodi 
E.pawn  :  OJF.  peon  ::  E.fawn  :  O.F./wn. 

Pie,  a  pasty.  Beally  from  Low  Lat.  piea,  lit.  magpie ;  pe 
from  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  a  pie's  contents  in  medieval  1 
At  any  rate,  in  the  Babecs  Book,  ed.  Fumivall,  ii.  36,  L  51 
find  Lat.  pi.  pice  in  the  sense  of  '  pies,'  in  close  connection 

*  PastilU,^  i.e.  pasties. 

Plash,  a  pool.  O.F.  plaecq,  plaeeie,  a  pool  (Godefroy)  ;  of 
G.  origin.  Hexham  has :  '  een  Plaa,  o/te  Plaseh,  a  Plai 
water.' 

Pony.     The  etymology  of  this  difficult  word  may  be  fou: 
Godefroy.     It  is  from  O.F.  poulenet,  a  little  colt;  dimin.  of  ^ 
a  colt ;  from  Lat.  pullus.    The  /  is  lost  before  n,  as  in  Colney  1 
Lincoln  ;  but  we  find  Lowland  Sc.  powney  (for  polney),  like 
for  stolen,  goted  for  gold. 

Bail,  a  bar.  Kot  from  Low  G.  regel^  as  in  my  Diet. 
rather  from  O.F.  reille,  a  rail  (Godefroy). 

Beach,  a  fish.  M.E.  roche.  From  O.F.  roche,  the  name 
fish  (Roquefort).     Of  Teut.  origin. 

Sleigh.  M.E.  ecleye,  Mandeville's  Trav.  ed.  Halliwell,  p 
This  answers  to  an  O.F.  *eecleie,  which  would  be  regularly  f 
from  Low  G.  elede^  whence  E.  eUd^  sledge.    Cf.  E.  Friesic 
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eonmonly  aihortened  to  ili  (Eoolman).  Bat  Dr.  Murray  tells  me 
tittt  our  present  dei^h  is  modem,  being  in  1806-9  an  American 
void,  bonowed  from  Dutch  colonists ;  i.e.  from  iUe,  short  form 
rfiUk,    (The  spelling  imitates  that  of  iMiyA.) 

hm.  This  is  nsuallj  derived  from  A.S.  mora  (Bosworth). 
lot  there  is  no  sach  word.  The  A.S.  word  is  really  Jnara. 
*SUnmUU$0,  fnora;'  Wright's  Yocab.  48,  14;  200,  9;  213,  21 ; 
^7,  26.  This  became  inore  because  its  root-verb  fniotan  became 
MNw;  perhaps,  too,  it  was  associated  with  Mort.  In  Chancer, 
C.T.,  B  790,  the  liSS.  have  Morethf  fnarteth^  morteihf  and  even 
MM(!). 

Stodge.     From  O.F.  eitochier,  to  stab,  to  stop ;   cf.  Walloon 
MuTf  to  fix,  fill.     Of  Germanic  origin;    of.  G.  steeken.     See 
[    iMm  or  utoquUr  in  Godefroy.     Cf.  M.E.  stoken,  to  stab,  in 
Qutoeer,  O.T.,  A  2546.     A  form  stochen  seems  to  be  established 
ij  Salliwell,  who  gives :  *  Stoehe,  a  stab ; '  Yorkshire. 

teals.     Of  unknown  origin.      I  draw  attention  to  the  Low 

III  toMT,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  from  Gk.  Oevap,  the  same.     Cf .  F. 

J9ii$p«um$.     The  Low  Lat.  tenwr  occurs  in  Wright's  Vocab.  158, 

14:  <  IhU^  uel  tenar^  uel  ir  [i.e.  x«V]«  middeward  hand.'   (Probably 

vnmg;  bat  all  the  guesses  are  futile.) 

Weuisk.  This  word  occurs  in  Nares ;  the  right  sense  seems  to 
be  » pimpled.'  Cf.  '  CW/m,  wear;'  Wright's  Vocab.  363,  30; 
'  CiOm ,  wearras,  ilas;'  id.  363,  5;  '  CaUosi,  wearrihte;'  id.  374, 
^  etc.  *  Wear^  a  hard  pimple  on  the  face ; '  Cockayne,  A.S. 
Whdoms,  ii  409. 


NOTES    ON    ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY.      By  the 

Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 

[E$ad  at  ths  Fhilohgieal  8oeUty'$  Meeting,  Jum  9,  1891.] 

AliQa,  Alannt    Alaun,  in  Chaucer,  C.T.  2150  (or  2148)  means 

*  brge  mastiff,  or  a  wolf-hound ;  see  New  £.  Diet.      It  is  ex- 

plaioed  as  being  from  O.F.  alan;  cf.  Ital.  and  Span,  alano.     The 

nltiaiate  source  is  not  given.     Cotgrave  has  :  *  Allan,  a  kind  of  big, 

0trong,  thick-headed  and  short-snouted  dog;   the  brood  whereof 
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came  first  out  of  Albania  (old  Epirus).'  Pineda's  Span.  Diet,  bus  t 
*AlanOf  a  mastiff-dog;  also  an  Alan,  one  of  that  nation.'  The 
Alani  were  a  race  of  warlike  horsemen,  first  found  in  Albania; 
Smith's  Classical  Diet.  I  suggest  that  the  Low.  Lat.  alanui  orig. 
meant  '  an  Alanian  dog ; '  which  gives  us  the  etymology.  In 
Higden's  Polychronicon,  i.  144,  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the 
Albanian  dogs  are  enlarged  upon ;  they  could  attack  and  master; 
he  tells  us,  not  only  a  bull,  but  a  lion.  Smith's  Diet,  further  tells 
us  that  Alanus  orig.  meant  '  mountaineer ; '  from  the  SarmatiaiL 
word  ala  (mountain).  Obserre  that  the  Mdossi  were  also  a  tribes 
in  Epirus ;  and  the  Lat.  molosaus  means  (1)  a  Molossian,  and  (2)  e^ 
mastiff-dog. 

Beg^r.     Dr.  Murray  shews  the  high  probability  that  this  vonl 
is  nothing  but  a  special  application  of  the  name  Beghard  or  Begar^f 
a  synonym  of  Beguiny  and  originally  applied  to  a  lay  brotherhood 
who  took  their  name  from  a  certain  Lambert  B^gue.     There  ia  • 
passage  in  the  E.  version  of  the  Komaunt  of  the  Hose,  which  i^ 
valuable  in  this  connexion,  and  gives  support  to  his  suggestion' 
At  1.  7256,  and  again  at  1.  7282,  we  find :  *  But  Beggars  w^^ 
these  hodes  wyde ; '    and  again :    *  Who  may  that  Beggar  ^^^ 
excuse?'     In  both  places,  Beggar  should  be  spelt  with  a  cap^'^ 
letter,  because  the  French  text  has  Beguin.    Here  is  positive  pr"^^ 
that  F.  Beguin  and  E.  Beggar  wore  used  as  convertible  terms,  t^^* 
passage  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Jean  de  Meun  here  n  ^^ 
Beguin  as  a  term  of  reproach.     He  seems  to  mean,  not  the  Begu^  ^^ 
themselves,  but  the  Franciscan  friars.     The  passage  is  difficult,  *-  -^ 
should  certainly  receive  attention. 

Cole.     In  Weber's  King  Alisaunder,  813—816,  we  find : 

*  King  Phelip,  that  was  his  lord, 
Gurd  him  with  a  god  sweord. 
And  gave  him  the  iole  aryght, 
And  bad,  he  scholdc  beo  god  knyght.' 

Tlie  Glossary  has  :  '  Tole,  the  tool,  instrument,  i.e.  the  sword. 
Bodloy  MS.  reads  perhaps  better  colere^     This  shews  that  i  and 
have  been  confused.     The  right  reading  is,  of  course,  eoU  or 
with  the  same  sense  as  acolee^  an  accolade  (New.  E.  Diet.), 
numerous  examples  in  Godefroy,  s.v.  eolee,     I  regret  to  say  I  di^ 
not  discover  this  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  Dictionary ;  but  there 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  word  in  Barbour,  which  Dr.  Mairay 
has  duly  quoted.     This  new  example  is  a  little  earlier. 
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Derring-do.     This  is  given,  in  the  Century  Diet.,  b.t.  Laring-do, 

Tbe  aeeonnt  is  partly  correct.     '  The  word  was  adopted  by  Spenser 

in  the  erroneous  spelling  derring-do^  which  from  him  and  his 

Mtston  has  become  familiar  in  literature  from  Chaucer ;  M.E. 

impig  ion,  during  do,  etc.,  a  peculiarly  isolated  compound,  from 

JbrrjfSf,  mod.  £.  daring,  pres.  pt.,  and  infin.  don,  to  do.      The 

Moeuted  phrase  to  dorre  don,  consists  of  the  infin.  do  depending 

n  the  infinitive  dorre,  durre,  dare,  and  is  not,  as  some  think,  a 

MnqxMiiid  verb.'     This  leaves  the  real  error  untouched.     The  fact 

iii  tibat  Spenser  or  his  editors  misunderstood  the  matter,  and  the 

npposed   compound   derring-do   is    not    really    a   compound    at 

ill    It  is  curious  that  the  editors  of   the   Cent.  Diet,   should 

ittve  seen  the   right  construction   in  one  case,   but  not   in  the 

#cr.   But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  original  passage  in  TroiL 

T.8S5: 

•  .  '  Troilus  was  never,  unto  no  wight, 

As  in  his  tyme,  in  no  degree  secounde 

In  durring  don  that  longeth  to  a  knight, 

Al  mighte  a  geaunt  passen  him  of  might, 

His  herte  ay  with  the  firsto  and  with  the  besto 

Stood  paregal,  to  durre  don  that  him  leste.' 

h  the  last  case,  to  durre  is  dat.  infin.,  governing  the  infin.  don, 
^  there  is  no  composition  at  all.  So  in  the  former  case,  durring 
U  not  by  any  means  a  present  participle,  but  a  verbal  sb.,  mod.  E. 
'^ng.  It  is  followed  by  the  infinitive  don,  by  an  elliptical  con- 
action.  The  proper  form  would  be,  in  full,  '  In  the  durring 
^OQ,'  where  don  =  to  do ;  and  in  modem  English  we  should 
Probably  say  '  In  daring  to  do,'  though  the  shorter  form  'In  daring 
do'  would  be  idiomatic  and  permissible.  My  point  is,  that  durrifig 
^  is  not  a  compound  at  all  in  Chaucer ;  and  if  Spenser  chose  to 
insider  it  so,  he  was  wrong  in  so  doing.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
^  talk  of  '  daring  to  do  it '  or  'daring  to  go'  as  a  compound ;  and  to 
talk  of  '  daring  do  it '  or  *  daring  go '  as  a  compound  is  equally 
Hdicnlous. 

Birk.  I  give  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  dirk  in  1661 ; 
older  forms  are  dork,  durk ;  Dr.  Murray  has  '  Two  Scotch  daggers 
^iorki*  in  1602,  and,  in  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  p.  78,  'a  drawen 
^it'  The  mod.  Irish  word  is  duirc,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  borrowed  from  English  or  not.  I  venture  to  compare  the 
p.  Irish  detg^  given  in  Windisch ;   it  means  '  a  thorn,  a  pin  to 
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fasten  a  brooch.'  The  mod.  Irish  form  is  dedlg^  'a  thorn,  a 
skewer,  a  pin,  a  bodkin,  a  prickle.'  Cf.  Shakespeare's  use  of 
bodkin  in  the  sense  of  'dagger.'  We  also  find  A.S.  dalCf  a 
brooch-pin;  M.E.  dalke,  a  brooch-pin,  in  the  Gatholioon,  a.ii. 
1483.     But  we  want  more  light. 

Fewte,  Feute,  a  track.  In  my  gloss,  to  Wm.  of  Paleme  I  giva 
*fmte,  scent,  track,'  and  quote  from  Morris :  *fotct,  a  trace  of  a  fox 
or  beast  of  chace  by  the  odour.'  In  the  gloss,  to  Sir  Gawain, 
Morris  has  ^ fewte  or  odour,'  s  v.  Vewten.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that,  etymologically,  fewte  is  simply  *  track,'  and  that  the  noti<m 
of  'scent'  or  'odour'  is  unoriginal.  It  is  possible  that  Strat- 
mann's  Dictionary  is  correct  in  deriving  it  from  the  F.  futte^  lit. 
'  flight ; '  hence,  '  a  track.'  The  sense  '  odour '  was  imported  into 
the  wprd;  hence  we  find:  '/u^,  odowre'  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
Of  course  Way  is  wrong  in  connecting  this  wiihfeulerer  ;  in  fiust^ 
he  ouly  suggests  this  as  a  guess. 

Oofish.     This  is  really  a  ghost- word.     It  occurs  in  Troil.  iii.  584| 
but  only  in  the  black-letter  editions,  which  read :  *  For  to  be  war 
of  ffoJUh  peples  speche.'     Tyrwhitt  explains  it  as  '  foolish,  from  the 
F.  ^offe,  dull,  stupid.'     This  is  impossible  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the 
F.  poffe  (see  Littre  and  Godefroy)  is  not  known  before  the  16th 
century,  and  appears  to  be  merely  borrowed  from  Ital.  poffOf  stupid^ 
a  word  of  unknown  origin.     Secondly,  words  in  -mA  are  formed 
from  sbs.,  not  from  adjectives ;  the  exception  fooUUh  is  account^ 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  word  fooly  properly  an  adjective,  i^ 
commonly  used,  in  English,  as  a  sb.     We  might  add  a  third  reasi^:? 
viz.  that  Chaucer  would  not  add  the  suffix  -Uh  to  an  unfamiL^ 
word. 

When  we  turn  to  the  MSS.,  the  Campsall  MS.  has  go9ylyehe^ 
some  mistake ;  for  the  line  will  not  scan  with  this  reading,  i^ 
does  it  give  any  sense.  The  Camb.  MS.  omits  the  word.  But  tl^ 
Harleian  MSS.  have  poosish^  g<m»she,  though  Morris's  editi^ 
unluckily  has  goofiah  for  the  MS.  reading  goasish.  Beyond  question 
the  right  reading  is  gosishy  and  the  sense  is  goose-uhf  i.e.  goose-lik^ 
silly.  Dr.  Murray  finds  no  other  example  of  the  word,  but  it  ^ 
({uite  intelligible  and  legitimately  formed.  It  is  also  quite  is 
Chaucer's  manner ;  we  may  compare  Pari.  Foules,  568  : — *  Li 
here,  a  parfit  reson  of  a  goos ' ;  and  586  : — *  For  sothe,  I  preysi 
iu)ght  the  gooses  reed.'  I  find  that  Chaucer  uses  the  wordt 
fnanHt'sh,  chtliiithf  ch^lisMy  and  rammish;  and  Wyclif  has  doggish 
Tho  original  forms  of  ekildishf  cAurliik,  foliisk,  keatkenuh,  an< 
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Banj  more,  ooonr  in  A.S.    As  for  gofish^  it  is  the  old  story  of 
nisrwiding  a  long  «  as  an/;  cf.  efturetf  in  Malory,  for  estres. 

Idle,  Tdle,  an  isle.  The  form  ydle^  with  the  sense  *  isle/  occurs 
npettedly  in  King  Alisaunder,  ed.  Wcher,  11.  4840, 4856,  5040,  etc. 
I  find  no  notice  of  it  in  Stratmann  or  Halliwell  or  Godefroy.  I 
lidi  to  point  ont  that  it  is  formed  quite  regularly.  In  A.F.  si 
beeomes  mS,  as  explained  in  my  Eng.  Etym.  2Dd  Ser.  p.  236. 
Thiu  sM«29,  a  medlar,  hecame  ^mssdU,  whence,  hy  loss  of  «,  E. 
mtiU^  the  fruit  of  the  medlar-tree ;  also  meskr,  whence  ^mesdUr, 
tad  the  £.  verb  to  meddle.  So  also  A.F.  isle  became  *isdle,  and  by 
hm  of  «,  *utte ;  regularly.  I  find  that  this  form  is  duly  noted  in 
Xttraflr,  bnt  he  does  not  account  for  it  quite  correctly.  He  asso- 
ciites  it  with  yet  another  form  tide,  which  he  correctly  explains  as 
formed  with  an  excrescent  d  after  /,  just  as  we  find  vilde  for  viU  in 
Tndor-English.  There  is,  however,  this  distinction,  that  idle  is  duo 
to  an  excrescent  d  after  «,  which  »  afterwards,  as  in  other  cases, 
dropped  out.  Thus  ilde  and  idle  were  really  formed  in  rather 
diftrent  ways^  and  should  be  dissociated  from  each  other  to  that 
extent 

Loigne,  a  leash  for  a  hawk.    This  word  occurs  in  the  Rom.  of 

tbe  Rose,  1.  8882,  where  the  original  has  longe.     This  is  the  mod. 

P*  huge,  in  the  sense  of  '  tether,'  also  spelt  loigne  in  O.F.,  which 

eeooonts  for  the  form  here  used.     The  Low  Lat.  form  is  longiay  a 

tether  (see  Dncange),  which  is  merely  a  derivative  of  loftgits,  long. 

Benoe  the  Century  Dictionary  merely  gives  a  wild  guess,  in  suggest- 

^  that  loip^e  is  another  form  of  line.    There  is,  of  course,  another 

O.F.  hipte,  £.  loin^  mod.  F.  lontjief  in  the  sense  of  *  loin ; '   from 

Xit.  hmhea.    It  thus  appears  that  the  original  sense  of  loigne  was 

^9bJ1j  <  a  long  piece '  or  *  a  length  ; '  and  this  result  is  remarkably 

^<nfirmed  by  another  passage  in  the  Romaunt,  1.  7050,  where 

'the  P.  text  has :  *  U  aura  de  corde  une  longe ; '   and  the  E.  version 

^:  *He  shal  have  of  a  corde  a  loigne,^  i.e.  a  length  of  cord, 

^QOQ^  cord  to  bind  him  and  lead  him  away  to  be  burnt,  as  the 

^e&text  shews. 

Lnnet,  a  hawk's  jesses.  Cotgrave  gives  'a  hawk's  lune,  or  leash,' 
es  one  of  the  senses  of  F.  hnge.  This  is  the  mod.  F.  longe,  a  tether, 
I^w  Lat.  hngia^  a  derivative  of  Umgus  ;  see  Loigne. 

I  suspect  that  lune  is  merely  a  variant  spelling  of  the  M.E. 
fcyw,  a  hawk's  leash.  Godefroy  gives  the  spellings  loigne,  longne ; 
and  I  think  the  form  longne,  which  occurs  in  Froissart,  is  sufficiently 
Bfiir.    I  may  add  that,  according  to  Godefroy,  the  distinct  O.F. 
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higns^  a  loin,  was  sometimes  spelt  luine^  which  seems  to  shew  that 
luine  is  a  possible  variant  of  loigne^  a  tether.  This  brings  us  very 
near  to  lune,    Cf.  M.E.  moyl^  a  mole. 

I>yng^6ll.  This  carious  word  occurs  twice  in  Libeans  DisconuSy 
in  Ritson's  Met.  Romances,  ii.  pp.  37,  54,  U.  861,  1274.  In  the 
first  case,  we  find :  ^lyngell  and  trappure: '  in  the  second,  'lyngeU, 
armcs,  trappur  was  swich.'  Trappure  means  '  trappings ; '  and  the 
reference  is  to  heraldic  display.  I  think  lyngell  represents  O.F. 
lineely  a  linen  vestment ;  it  may  have  been  confused  with  the  O.F. 
adj.  lingey  made  of  linen;  we  also  find  O.F.  lingette,  linen  cloth 
(Godefroy).  If  so,  lyngdl  means  'linen  cloth,'  which  goes  very 
well  with  trappings.  The  O.F.  lineel  is  from  Lat.  hnteum,  made  of 
linen ;  all  from  Lat.  linum,  flax.  '  Lingel^  a  shoemaker's  thread,' 
in  Halliwell,  does  not  suit  the  context. 

Kistery.  The  usual  glossaries  to  Chaucer  do  not  notice  his  use 
of  mitUrie  in  the  sense  of  '  ministry ; '  but  an  example  is  given  iu 
the  Century  Dictionary,  s.v.  Mystery.  There  is  another  example 
of  it  in  Morris's  Chaucer,  iii.  348,  1.  4,  where  it  translates  the  Lat. 
officium  of  the  Vulgate  (1  Sam.  ii.  12,  13):  'nescientes  offlcium 
sacerdotum  ad  populum.'  The  Century  Diet,  explains  it  as  formed 
by  O.F.  mestier,  with  added  -t>  or  -y.  I  regard  it  as  formed  from 
the  Low  Lat.  misterium,  a  shortened  form  of  ministerium.  The 
ultimate  origin  is  the  same  either  way. 

Moysoun,  measure,  size;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1677.  Not  con- 
nected, as  suggested  in  Bell,  with  moUson,  harvest,  but  the  same 
as  O.F.  mouofif  size,  Lat.  ace.  mensionem.  See  moison  in  Strat* 
mann. 

Oubit,  a  hairy  caterpillar;  also  spelt  wouhit,  wohatf  vowbet  (for 
woubet);  see  Jamieson.  The  right  M.E.  form  is  tcolhode,  which 
occurs  in  Wright's  Vocab.  706.  15  (cf.  766.  28),  misspelt  u>elbad$^ 
and  explaining  Lat.  hie  muUipes.  In  the  Shrewsbury  MS.  of  the 
Ortus  Vocabulorum,  it  is  written  wolhede,  in  which  the  second 
vowel  is  phonetically  weakened.  The  etymology  is  easy,  viz. 
from  A.S.  wtU,  mod.  E.  wool;  and  an  A.S.  form  *boda  or  *bftda, 
closely  related  to  A.S.  hudda^  a  beetle.  Cf.  E.  lowd,  a  weevil,  and 
hoty  a  worm  or  maggot.  Thus  the  sense  is  *  woolly  worm,*  i.e. 
hairy  caterpillar.  Of  course,  wool  becomes  'oo'  in  Lowland  Scotch. 
(N.  and  Q.  7  S.  x.  324). 

Farodie.  This  is  among  the  words  in  Chaucer  which  Tyrwhitt 
says  that  he  could  not  explain.  The  passage  is  in  TroU. 
V.  1548. 
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<  Among  al  this,  the  fyn  of  the  parodie 
Of  Hector  gan  approchen  wonder  blyve ; 
The  fate  wolde  his  soule  sholde  nnbodie.' 
I  tliink  it  is  oertaini  from  the  form  of  the  word,  that  it  can  bo  no 
other  than  the  modem  parody^  from  Lat.  parOdia,  Gk.  vapv^hla.   Tho 
Ht  sense  is  ^  a  song  song  beside/  and  we  might  take  it  in  the  simpler 
lense  of  *  song.'     I  think  Chancer  took  it  to  mean  '  story ; '  the 
sense  is : — '  the  end  of  the  story  of  Hector  was  quickly  approach- 
ing.'    We  may  observe  that  Chaucer  uses  '  tragedie '   to  mean 
< lamentable  story  ;'  and  we  may  note  Dante's  use  of  '  Cammedia.* 
k  note  in  Bell's  Chaucer  explains  it  from  the  Gk.  jrap6So9y  a 
passage,  but  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  first  appearance  of  a 
Greek  chorus  in  the  orchestra.    But  there  are  two  fatal  objections. 
Knt,  the  Gk.  vapoho^  would  only  have  given  '  parod ; '  it  could 
not  easily  have  produced  a  trisyllable.     Secondly,  Chaucer  knew 
no  Greek  to  speak  of,  and  he  certainly  had  no  copy  of  Liddell  and 
Seott  in  which  to  hunt  up  the  meaning  of  a  technical  term  of  the 
old  Greek  theatre.    BelFs  note  adds:  ^ parody ^  in  the  modem  sensis 
has  quite  a  different  derivation;'  which  is  precisely  the  point 
which  I  dispute. 

Pentaele.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  pentads  answers 
to  the  M.E.  pentanyelf  for  which  see  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
1.  627.  The  fact  that  a  peniaeU  usually  meant  a  six-pointed  star- 
^ped  figure,  whereas  a  pmtangel  signifies  '  five-angled '  is  easily 
explained  by  two  considerations.  The  first  is  the  similarity  of  the 
two  figures ;  and  the  second  is,  the  partial  ignorance  of  Greek  in 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As  to  the  figures,  their  similarity 
it  proved  thus. 

The  pentaeU  was  formed  by  two  equal  and  equilateral  triangles, 
o&fi  above  the  other,  disposed  thus :  O 

The  penianyel  is  described  in  '  Sir  Gawain '  as  being  '  fivc- 
ugled,'  and  also  as  being  an  '  endless  knot ; '  i.e.  the  lines  forming 
it  were  continuous.     Hence  its  shape  was  this :  i^    . 

The  substitution  of  the  six-angled  figure  was  natural  enough. 
It  was  more  easily  connected  with  astrology,  as  it  represented  six 
of  the  aspects  called  '  trine  ; '  whereas  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
connect  the  pentanyel  with  astrology  in  any  way. 

Peridote,  Perydote,  the  name  of  a  precious  stone.  The  pi. 
P^iifUs  occurs  in  a  list  of  precious  stones  in  Emare,  1.  155 ;  in 
Ritaon,  Met.  Bom.  ii.  210.  Godefroy  gives  O.F.  peridoty  with  five 
^^Ariants,  and  nine  examples.      He  describes  it  as  being  of   a 
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yellowish  green,  and  less  hard  than  rock^ciTstal*     But  what  the 
etymology  of  the  O.F.  form  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Fomet.  In  Eitson's  Met.  Kom.  ii.  55,  in  the  Eomance  of 
Liheaus  Discoous,  1.  1295,  we  find  a  mention  of  'pomet  tonria,' 
where  '  touris '  is  '  towers.'  It  should  rather  be  pwmd ;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  the  towers  were  finished  o£E  with  pomes^  i.e.  apple* 
shaped  ornaments,  which  were  usually  gilt.  Gotgrave  has : 
'Pommeau  d^un  tour,  the  ball  of  a  tower,  or  middle  of  the  top 
thereof :  that  part  whereon  the  weather-fane  or  weather-cock  is 
planted.'  Godefroy,  s.v.  pomel,  the  diminutive  of  O.F.  po9i0,  has 
several  examples  of  tents  and  towers  being  thus  ornamented.  Gf • 
E.  pommel.  Similar  ornaments  or  knobs  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
summit  of  the  poles  of  a  cricket-tent. 

Posset.  I  have  given  this  as  of  Geltic  origin ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
BO.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  O.F.  passette,  cited  in  Palsgrave 
as  equivalent  to  £.  pouet.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has  pouot  as  the 
M.E.  form;  it  appears  also  as  poihoot  and  posset  in  Wright's 
Yocabularies,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  older  than  the  15th  century. 
The  history  of  the  O.Y.possetie  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  It 
seems  to  have  meant  a  drink  that  is  curdled,  being  explained  by 
Lat.  eoagulum. 

Pray,  a  flock,  troop.  This  word  is  nowhere  correctly  explained. 
Weber's  glossary  to  his  Metrical  Eom.  has:  * Pray^  Alis.  2595, 
press,  crowd,  rhythmi  gratia ; '  which  shows  that  he  fancied  it  was 
a  licentious  form  of  the  word  '  press.'  Halliwell  copies  this  in  the 
form:  ''Pray,  press,  crowd j  Weber.'  The  right  explanation  is 
somcthiug  different.  The  lines  arc  :  'Of  his  people  theo  grete  pray 
Lastc  twente  myle  way ; '  i.e.  the  vast  host  of  his  army  extended 
for  20  miles.  Pray  is  precisely  the  same  word  as  the  mod.  E.  prey, 
but  in  a  very  different  sense.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Low  Lat. 
praday  O.F.  prate,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
evidently  because  a  flock  of  sheep  was  a  very  convenient  thing 
to  make  a  prey  of.  Sec  Ducange  and  Godefroy.  Hence,  in 
this  passage,  it  means  '  flock,'  or  '  multitude,'  or  '  host,'  or 
*  troop.' 

Prepense.  In  the  phrase  *  malice  prepense,^  it  might  seem  that 
the  etymology  is  from  the  F.  penser,  to  think,  with  a  prefix  due  to 
Lat./>r<«,  beforehand.  But  tliis  is  not  so  certain.  The  prefixes /^is, 
per,  QxApro  wore  remarkably  confused  in  French;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  *  premeditateil  lying  in  wait'  appears  in  the  Laws  of  William  I. 
as  '  agwait  purpenso ; '  sect.  2.     Godefroy  gives  the  O.F.  phrase  as: 
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<de  malice  paurpmuee^^    Cf.  'felonie  purpense^  in  Britton,  i.  15  ; 
•nd  the  long  note  in  Eljot's  Govemor,  ed.  Croft,  ii.  375. 

ftusrt.  Stratmann  g^ives :  '  Qw&rt,  whert,  adj.  safe  and  sound ;  * 
and  '  Qu^p  sb.  sound,  health.'  Eitson,  in  the  gloss,  to  his  Met* 
BiHDanoes,  oollects  several  examples,  shewing  that  the  phrase  in 
furi  is  common;  I  should  explain  this  phrase  by  '  at  rest,'  or  *  in 
peace  and  quietness,'  or  '  in  security.'  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  explain  it  from  the  Fr.  cuir,  heart,  as  if  the  final  t  did  not 
mttter,  and  as  if  m  qu^rt  meant  '  in  good  heart,'  which  is  a  very 
foiced  explanation.  I  am  clear  that  it  is  not  a  French  word  at  all, 
bat  Scftndinavian.  It  has  the  characteristio  adverbial  suffix  -t, 
originidly  the  sign  of  the  neuter ;  and  I  have  shewn  (Etymology, 
1»  467)  that  we  cannot  explain  the  final  t  in  the  words  athtoar-t, 
Mm-/,  tof'i,  wan-t,  and  wigh^t  (adj.  active),  in  any  other  way.  So 
here,  the  real  origin  is  seen  in  an  old  Scandinavian  form  ^kwert^ 
neuter  of  *kwer.  In  mod.  Icelandic,  the  adj.  is  kf/rr,  but  the  older 
fMrm  is  kvirr,  which,  as  Yigfusson  notes,  is  common  in  Norse  MSS. 
Tbe  Dan.  form  is  qvar,  quiet,  silent,  still ;  and  the  Icel.  word  like- 
wise means  quiet,  still,  at  rest.  In  Swedish,  it  appears  only  in 
phrases,  as  in  Itgijia  ^ar,  to  stay,  remain ;  qvar-hlifva^  to  remain,  be 
left;  fom^'haUa,  to  retain,  lit.  '  to  hold  safe ; '  quar-lefva^  remainder, 
residae,  etc.  That  -^  is  a  suffix,  appears  from  the  Gatholicon, 
p.  297,  where  we  find :  '  to  make  quar-fullf  prosperare  ; '  quarfuU 
Mat,  prosperitas;  the  same  as  heU  [good  health].'  We  also  find 
^qamifiiiU*  in  the  same,  and  even  *  quarti/fulle,*  with  the  senses, 
'compos,  prosper,  sospes.'  I  take  it  that  quert  was  first  an  adv., 
then  an  adj.,  and  lastly,  a  sb.,  with  the  successive  senses  'at  peace,' 
*  peaceful,'  and  '  peacefulness.'  We  have  further  cognates  in  the 
6.  kirref  calm,  and  the  Goth  kwairrut,  gentle,  whence  the  sb. 
kwmrrtif  gentleness,  meekness.  Eluge  gives  *kwer  as  the  form  of 
the  Teutonic  root;  which  he  writes  qer.  See  the  examples  in 
^^gfiisson,  shewing  that  vera  kyrt  meant  '  to  be  quiet : '  »iija  urn 
hrt,  to  sit  at  rest,  not  to  stir;  cf.  kyrr-ligr^  calm;  kyrr-laika, 
tnmquillity ;  kyrrsata^  a  living  at  rest.   The  notion  of  '  tranquillity ' 

Niits  all  the  £.  examples  very  well.     This  etymology  also  explains 

the  variant  form  whert. 
Qnilt      Notice   the   M.E.  quelde-poynte,    a  quilt,    exactly  re- 

pieaenting    the    Lat.    eulcita  puncta.      It    occurs    in    Gawain 

>Bd  the   Giene   Knight,    L    877;    but  the   explanation  in  the 

Oloaaary  ia   incorrect.      It  does  not  mean  a  '  hassock,'  but  a 

'  eoonterpane.' 
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Sankle.  I  have  shewn  that  the  A.F.  form  of  the  verb  * 
rankU  is  rankler.  I  have  also  said  that  it  seems  to  be  connect 
with  the  Lat.  ranctdus,  and  I  daresay  it  may  really  have  been 
connected  in  the  popular  mind.  But  the  real  etymology  is  ve 
different,  and  past  all  guessing.  The  fact  is,  the  word  has  1< 
an  initial  dy  as  shewn  by  Godefroy.  Godefroy  gives  draon^ 
dranele,  raonoU,  raanrle,  rancle,  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  or,  as  ^ 
should  say,  a  rankling  sore.  The  verb  is  draoneler^  rwmel 
ranekr,  to  suppurate.  It  is  obvious  that  draoneie  must  be,  in  Ix 
Latin,  draeuneulus;  and  we  find  accordingly,  in  Ducange,  tt 
dracuncului,  also  spelt  drancultUf  by  contraction,  is  a  Low  Lat 
term  for  a  kind  of  ulcer,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  rankling  soi 
But  dractmeulus,  as  Ducange  says,  means,  literally,  neither  mc 
nor  less  than  '  paruus  draco,'  i.e.  a  little  dragon,  a  diminutive 
draco.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  our  verb  to  rankle  is  a  derivati 
fW>m  the  veiy  Gk.  sb.  which  we  spell  dragon.  Dragons  wc 
supposed  to  be  venomous ;  and  draeuneulus  probably  meant,  at  fir 
a  small  venomous  thing,  and  was  applied  to  a  poisoned  or  su 
purating  wound  or  swelling.  The  Low  Lat.  draetu,  proper 
a  dragon,  also  meant  a  demon;  and  Ducange  quotes. the  phra 
fa  U  drac,  to  play  the  devil ;  as  well  as  the  O.Y.drage,  a  sorcerei 
In  Picanly,  as  Godefroy  remarks,  the  initial  d  is  still  retainer 
he  quotes  '  j*ai  le  doigt  draneU^^  I  have  an  inflamed  (lit.  ranklei 
finger. 

Beheten,  to  chotT.  Given  in  Stratmann ;  add  a  reference  i 
Bom.  Boso,  6509.  From  O.F.  reket4ry  rehaiter^  rehaitier,  to  chee 
oncounige ;  as  said  in  Stratmann.  The  etymology  of  the  O.F.  vei 
is  difficult  The  most  likely  solution  is  that  given  by  Diez,  that 
is  from  the  O.F.  sb.  A«ii7.  pleasure,  wish,  whence  F.  soukaiUr;  ax 
tliut  this  sb.  is  of  Teut.  origin.  The  Goth,  ga-kait  means 
pn>nnse  ;  loel.  heits  a  vow ;  and  Diei  notes  that,  just  as  Lat.  wiU 
eouibiues  the  ideas  of  *  vow '  and  •  wish,'  so  the  Icel.  keiiy  a  vo 
may  bo  reprosi^utiHi  iu  the  O.F.  phrase  a  ton  kait,  according  to  1 
wish.  HeUiY  we  e^mie  to  the  idea  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  e" 
Schade  takt^  the  same  view  :  unvler  M.H.G.  Am,  a  commas 
pnmnso,  he  ranges  O.F.  A4i7.  wish,  pleasure ;  O J.  kmiUir^ 
ehtvr*  and  F.  #i>ik.i*:f7.  a  wiiNh  :  and  refers  us  to  Diex. 

Reneian.     1  or.ly  know  of  two  examples  of  this  rare  word, 
iveurs  in  Morris's  Old  Knglish  Miscellany,  p.  9i.  L  70,  and  p.  9 
l.  106.     We  therv  find  mention  of  *  rv^bes  of  russets  ne  of  remcfon 
and  again,  *  vx^uh,  ne  $niy ,  ne  nni(.';^^M.*     It  was  therefore  the  nai 
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of  Mine  sort  of  garment.  Morris  explains  it  by  'a  robe  of  a  roan 
toloar/  but  gires  no  reason,  and  it  looks  like  a  gness.  The  real 
Knse  is  *  a  robe  made  at  Bbeims ; '  and  the  etymology  is  from  the 
OJ.  adj.  rMencieHf  given  by  Oodefroy  as  an  adj.  formed  from  that 
^aoe-name.     The  suffix  -ten  is  adjectival ;  Lat.  -ianui. 

Baspioo.  JEU$p%c$  is  given  as  the  name  of  an  unknown  wine  in 
the  Squier  pf  Low  Degree,  1.  756  ;  ed.  Ritson.  I  should  guess  it 
te  stand  for  rtuptee,  and  to  be  allied  to  raspure,  given  in  Godefroy 
u  oocnning  in  the  phrase  vitu  de  rcupurs,  Cf.  rape  (for  rdpe,  i.e. 
ntpe)  in  Cotgrave,  as  the  name  of  a  thin  wine.  Perhaps  allied  to 
Unap'heny. 

Bidelsd,  gathered,  pleated,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1235.     This  is  a 

ttrb  formed  from  M.£.  ridel^  O.F.  ridelf  a  curtain ;  see  Stratmann. 

The  sense  is  that  the  garment  mentioned  was  pleated  at  the  neck, 

like  a  surplice.      Halliwell  refers  to  Reliquise  Antiques,  i.  41, 

vheie  we  read  of  '  filettis,  and  wymplis,  and  rydelid  gownes.'     It 

does  not  mean  '  riddled  with  holes,'  as  suggested  in  Bell's  Chaucer. 

Bcale.    I  give,  in  my  Dictionary,  a  quotation  from  Gower  about 

'the  ieaU$  of  a  fish;'   and   another  from  P.   Plowman  which 

mentions  *  the  9edU  (or  9hah)  of  a  walnut.'     I  have  not  made  it 

dear,  however,  that  the  form  9caU  must  be  of  F.  origin,  viz.  from 

O.F.  ueaUj  because  the  A.S.  $c9aU  or  BcaU  would  only  give  the 

fonn  lAs/f.    The  ultimate  source  is,  of  course,  the  same,  because 

the  F.  e9eaU  is  from  the  cognate  O.H.G.  ecala^  but  it  makes  a 

ii&rence  phonetically.     There  is  a  good  example  of  O.F.  escahf  a 

ihell,  in  the  Gloss,  to  N.  Bozon,  Cantei  Moralish, 

Soak.  I  note,  in  my  Diet.,  that  the  A.S.  form  should  be  ioeian, 
hot  that  it  is  unauthorised.  But  it  occurs  in  Cockayne's  Leech- 
doms  twice,  in  the  phrase  '  let  socian,'  i.e.  let  it  soak ;  ii.  240 ; 
iiLl4. 

liuit  Spelt  taught  in  Phillips,  1706.  M.E.  toht  in  Stratmann, 
^  apelt  toght  in  Chaucer,  C.T.,  D  2267.  Pp.  of  togheny  from 
IceL  tog^  to  draw,  draw  together ;  a  secondary  verb  from  tjiLga^  to 
^tsv,  cognate  with  G.  %i$hen,  Cf.  E.  tow^  verb;  practically,  a 
^blet  of  towed. 

Trtnter,  a  carrier.  Given  as  a  dialect-word  in  Halliwell ;  it 
^^eeon  in  Hardy's  novels.  I  think  it  refers  to  the  old  time  when 
cvniei^s  carts  went  at  a  foot-pace,  and  the  carrier  walked  slowly 
littide  the  horse;  or  (as  Dr.  Murray  suggests)  to  a  still  older 
time  when  trmUere  trudged  along,  carrying  their  packs  on  their 
0va  ihoQlders.     See  trant^  tranten,   in  Stratmann.     Hexham's 

FkO.  Tkias.  ISSl-S-S.  10 
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Du.  Diet,  has :  '  tranielen,  or  tranUn^  to  goe  lazely,  softlj,  or  a 
soft  pace.'  Also :  '  em  Trant^  a  march,  a  pace,  or  a  step.'  inti- 
mately allied  to  E.  trend,  trundle. 

Trayeres.  This  word  occurs  in  Rich.  Coeur  de  lion,  4785 ;  in 
Weber's  Met.  Bom.  ii.  188.  The  line  is — 'Berges,  schoutaa, 
trayeree  fele.'  The  Glossary  has :  '  Trayeree,  long  boats,  resembling 
trays  or  troughs.'  This  is  all  pure  invention.  But  it  is  copied  in 
HalliwoU,  who  has :  '  Trayeres,  long  boats :  Weber.'  Bat  the  lacft 
is,  it  is  a  ghost-word.  By  the  ordinary  mistake  of  t  for  ^^  it  is  a 
misprint  for  erayeree,  a  well-known  word,  discussed  by  me  before 
this  Society,  Juno  7,  1889. 

Vewter.  In  Sir  Qawain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  1.  1146,  the 
word  vewtere  occurs ;  it  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  by  *  men  who 
tracked  deer  by  ihefewte  or  odour.'  To  this  there  are  two  obvioiif 
objections ;  (1)  men  are  not  usually  educated  up  to  such  keenness 
of  scent ;  and  (2),  fewte  does  not  necessarily  mean  odour.  I  deal 
with  this  second  objection  under  the  heading  Fewte, 

The  fact  is,  that  /  never  becomes  v  in  this  poem,  as  far  as  I 
know ;  the  West-Midland  Dialect  hardly  admits  of  it.    Henoe  I 
take  t9u:ter8y  if  correct,  to  mean  a  kind  of  dog,  which  in  O.F.  was 
rentre,  and  in  Cotgrave  is  raultre,  and  in  Dante  appears  as  t^ire. 
But  the  context  sugge^tts  that  rewien  refers  rather  to  men,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  retctren ;  cf .  Low  Lat.  teltrariue,  a 
man  in  charge  of  reutret.     I  have  fully  explained  all  about  this  in 
my  article  on  FnU^rer.  read  before  this  Society  on  Xov.  6,  1885. 
But  we  may  go  further ;  rewter  is  no  error,  but  simply  a  corrupt 
form  of  rfH-trrr.  the  former  r  being  dropped.     This  will  account 
for  the  entry :  •  Trtr/^,  a  keeper  of  hounds "  in  Halliwell,  giren, 
uufortuiuitoly,  without  a  n^ference.     This  shews  that  the  ri^t 
e\p!:ui:itiou  might  have  been  found  in  Halliwell.     Moreover,  I  ciS 
su^^ply  a  rt^erenoe.     It  ^xvurs  in  the  Glossary  to  Dr.  Fumivall*« 
K^iiiiou  of  the  Habees  Book,  with  a  note  on  the  word,  which  i* 
vvnxvt   thrv^uirheut.       We  can   now   explain  the  passage:    *T® 
trvMv^r*  rnrtf^s  Vvxi.  Couple*  hunte^j^  of  kest ; '  i.e.  Men  with  grey- 
houuvU  weut  tv^  star»d  be^ivle  :he  TntU->r$.  or  men  who  kept  th« 
rf,^Tior.^  aua  the  hunters  then  cas:  o5  the  couples*  i.e.  removed  tbfi 
lea*hos  fiv^m  iho  doir*. 

Wajl*ig;>»ot«.  I  f.r.d  :hi:^  :.r:n  is  Kailey.  ed.  17S1.  He  says- 
•  W"4/;«rf».v^/,  .•)  S:.:bV.c  l1\v^M^,  as  Ijiuitddcment  given  to  Journey 
nvu  a:  :V  Sriir.v.iv.a:  o;  w.r.:*:/  Xv»  d<K:b^  the  entertainment  i* 
u.-i;u<v;  :rs>r.;  :he  :ac:  ;ha:  a  *  $:«b^ile^^x«e '  fcdrmed  a  principal  disti- 
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it  the  feast.     I  have  said,  in  Nid$9  and  Quen^n,  that  this  wayz  is 

the  same  word  as  that  which  appears  in  Baily  as  *  JTayz,  a  bundle 

of  stzBw,'  though  the  ktter  word  is  more  commonly  spelt  iraaej  and 

ita  eomnumest  sense  is  a  straw  pad,  for  carrying  a  weight  on  the 

head.     I  have  been  told,  also  in  Notes  and  Querien,  that  I  have  not 

pnved  my  point,  as  to  the  identity  of  wayt,  stubble,  and  tcasfy 

a  straw  pad.     But  I  believe  it  is  quite  capable  of  proof,  and  that 

tbe  conaectioQ  will  appear  to  any  one  who  consults  the  Swed.  Dial. 

Diet  of  Biets  and  other  authorities  whom  I  shall  mention.     More- 

ever  I  take  the  word  to  be  of  native  origin.     From  the   A.S. 

wrMhtm^  to  writhe  or  twist,  which  is  a  strong  verb,  wo  have  the 

lb.  wrdsM,  a  chain,  lit.  a  twist,  for  which  see  Grein.     This  would, 

^i§  ngnlarly,  have  become  wr6$e  in  Mid.  English ;  but  we  find  what  is 

dnbUeis  an  allied  form  in  the  M.E.  tcrase,  also  wane,  noted  in 

StntnuuuL     Thus,  in  O.E.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  wo  have  :  *  Of 

■e  wiase  of  themes,  he  wrythen  hym  one  crunc,'  i.e.  of  a  twist  or 

mnth  of  thorns,  they  wreathed  our  Lord  a  crown.     I  think  this 

torn  answers  to  an  A.S.  *writth9,  which  would  regularly  become 

Sfvn,  by  vowel-shortening.    Then  the  r  shifted,  as  shown  in  the 

Oifliolioon,  which  has  the  entry :  *  A  worse,  fasciculus;'  at  p.  425. 

Te  ihould  particularly  notice  that,  though  spelt  wa,  it  is  entered, 

<lphibetically,  as  if  it  began  with  wr.     Of  course,  this  is  the  same 

Void.    Next,  we  may  note  that  Mr.  Herrtage,  in  his  note  on  the 

Wd,  tells  OS  that  worse  is  '  probably  a  slip  for  wase,^  because  wase 

oeetn  in  M.E.  with  the  sense  of  a  pad  of  straw ;  it  also  means 

zr^'m  ^^"^^^  or  a  wisp  or  bundle  of  hards  for  stopping  up  a  hole  with. 

Itt  the  fact  is  just  the  contrary,  viz.  that  wase  is  a  corrupted  form 

r^l  4iMri«  (the  equivalent  of  wrase),  due  to  the  loss  of  the  r.     In  this 

^t  we  see  that  wase,  a  wisp,  twist  of  straw,  is  formally  connected 

.  i     *ith  wrass^  and  is  ultimately  derived  from  A.S.  writhan,  whence 

^  E.  wreath.     In  fact  wase  and  wreath  have  the  same  sense,  and 

^7  differ  in  shewing  different  suffixes. 

It  remains  to  show  the  connection  with  stubble.  To  begin  with, 
^  twists  were  usually  made  of  straw,  and  the  connection 
"*tireen  '  straw'  and  'stubble '  is  sufficiently  close.  But  it  appears 
^on  clearly  in  this.  The  Swed.  dial,  vrase  is  explained  by  Bietz 
^mem  precisely  the  com  which,  in  reaping-time,  was  not  bound 

1^  in  the  sheaves,  but  was  left  by  the  binders,  and  raked  up  into 
^^  afterwards.  This  is  just  the  very  thing  out  of  which  the 
9KMe  would  pick  np  its  living ;  I  take  a  stubble-goose  to  mean 
KKittly  a  goose  which  is  turned  into  the  corn-fields  after  the  com 
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is  reaped  and  carried.    Farther,  Eietz  says  tliat  vrate  or  rate  m 

means  the  lowest  layer  of  hay  in  a  hay-loft,  though  this  may 

a  different  word.     Hence  we  may  equate  the  form  vrtue  wJ 

the    common    Swedish  vase,  a  sheaf  of  com;    Norweg.  vate^ 

wisp  or  hundle  of  thread  or  of  hair,  a  hundle  or  heap  of  hrua 

wood ;  Dan.  dial,  vasey  a  sheaf,  a  hundle  of  straw  with  the  com 

it   (Molbech).     Then,  again,  Hexham   gives  Du.  waM^  a  tore 

clearly  because  a  torch  was  a  'twist,'  as  the  derivation  of  iar 

shews.     I  think  this  is  enough  to  shew  that  torase  and  worse  aj 

ioase  are  the  same  word,  and  that  the  senses  were :  (1)  a  twii 

hence,  a  wreath,  wisp,  bundle,  esp.  of  straw  or  faggots,  and  (2) 

heap  of  straw,  and  hence,  the  leavings  of  com  in  the  fields,  i 

which  geese  were  fattened.     The  Du.   Waie,  turf,  is  a  difPerei 

word ;  see  Schade,  who  distinguishes  A.S.  wrd»en,  a  chain,  twie 

from  M.H.G.  tcrase,  G.  Jiasen,  turf;    and  shews  that  they  a 

probably  from  different  roots.     I  mention  this  last  point,  only ' 

shew  that  I  have  not  overlooked  it.     Lastly,  I  would  observe  th 

a  similar  loss  of  r  occurs  in  dace,  formerly  darce,  derived  from  0 J 

dar8f  a  dart ;  and  again,  in  ya«A,  formerly  fforee,  from  O.F.  ^om 

to  scarify,  to  lance.     N.B.  I  find  an  instance  of  woie,  a  wisp 

straw,  in  Lydgate's  Troy-book,  ch.  34  ;  fol.  y6,  back,  col.  1. 

Yuly.    Halliwell  notes  the  wonderful  word  ^ffuh/f  handsome,' 
given  by  Eitson ;  but  thinks  it  is  an  error  for  y»/y.     There  is 
doubt  about  it ;  inly  often  means  *  closely  *  or  *  narrowly ; '  the  li 
is — *He  behelde  ynly  hur  face;'  Erl.  of  Tolous,  337.     The  sei 
*  handsome '  is  wrong. 
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-I  IT.-ON  THE  BODLEIAN  FRAGMENT  OF  CORMACS 
GLOSSARY.     By  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L. 

{Bead  Dtember  4,  1891.] 

OoKHA&s  Glossary  is  a  mediaeval  Irish  Etymologicum,  full 

rf  absurd  attempts  to  trace   words  to  their  sources,  but 

Tiloabley   partly   as    explaining    many    obscure    vocables, 

pntlj  as   containing    extracts   from     ancient    law-books, 

fkereof  some  are  now  lost,  and  partly  as  preserving  sundry 

traditions  and  legends  which  interest  the  student  of  Celtic 

liatory,  folk*lore  and  romance.    It  is  ascribed  to  Cormac, 

the  king-bishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in  the 

jesr  908 ;  but  its  language  proves  that  it  was  not  written 

nmch  before  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  change  from 

OU-  to  Early-Middle-Irish  had  set  in. 

Two  complete  copies  of  this  Glossary  are  known.     The 

alder  is  in  the  Lobar  Brecc,  a  fourteenth  century  MS.  in 

the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  pp.  263  to  272 

of  the  fac-simile,  Dublin,  1876.      The  younger  is  in  the 

Yellow    Book    of    Lecan,    a    vellum    in    the    library    of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  cols.  3  to  87.     This  part  of  the 

eodex   was    written    in    the   beginning  of    the    sixteenth 

century.    Three  fragments  also  are  known,  one  in  the  Book 

of  Loinster,  a  vellum  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 

p.  179  of  the  facsimile,  Dublin,  1880,  another  in  a  Bodleian 

JfS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  third,  containing  only 

the  articles  PruU  and  Mug  ime,  in  fi.  75''-76<'  of  Harl. 

S280,  a  vellum  in  the  British  Museum.    The  Lebar  Brecc 
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copy  and   the    fragment  in  the    Book  of   ] 
published  in  Three  Irish  Glossaries,  London, 
translation  of  the  former  by  John  O'Donovan  ' 
Calcutta,  in  1868.    The  copy  in  the  Yellow  I 
has  not  yet  been  printed ;  but  a  photographic 
and  the  rest  of  the  vellum  in  which  it  is  con 
published  next  year  by  the  Royal  Irish  Acaden 
supplied  by  the  British  Government.   The  Bodl 
now  for  the  first  time  appears  in  extenso}    It 
the  MS.  marked  Laud  610,  which  has  been 
Dr.  Todd  {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acq 
and  by  Dr.  O'Donovah  {Book  of  Eights,  pref.  : 
This  fragment  begins  at  fol.  79*  with  the  la 
of  the  article  iarmbilre,^  and  it  ends  at  fol. 
article  turigein,  the  nine  articles  beginning 
omitted.     The  scribe  of  this  part  of  the  'it 
Buidhe  O'Cl^righ,  and  his  colophon,  written 
as  follows : 

ISh6  annala  inTig^ma  inudir         This  is  the  y< 
doscnhad  in  sanasdn  so  na  Salt-     when  this  little 
rach  .i.  mile  hlieidan  7  ceithri     Psalter  hath  hi 
cct  blia(/an  7  tri  \Amdna  dec  7      wit,  a  thousand 
dajichitf  in  cuiced  la  domi  Febra     hundred  years, 
7  intochtmad  \i  donesca.    misi     the  fifth  day  oi 
Seaan  Bvidhi  oCl^irt]^  doscrib  7      February,  and  tl 
d£mann   Bvillter  mac    Bisterd     the  moon.     I  ai 
doscribarf  sanasan  Saltrach  Cor-     0*Clery   who   m 
maic  so.  for  Edmund  But] 

hath   been    writ 
glossary  of  Conn 


^  The  articles  Imhasi  foromax,  Modehrothy  Mug  eme^  K6i 
published  from  Laud  610  in  the  Tripartite  L\fe  of  Patrick,  Re 
570. 

^  d.h.  die  unbetonten  Worter,  die  fiir  die  Alliteratioii 
Thiurneysen,  Irische  Teite,  S**"  serie,  1.  heft,  a.  116. 

3  i.e.  the  compilation  called  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  as  to 
Evcleniastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ,  pp.  38,  39,  and  0*C 
the  MS,  Materietls  of  Irish  History y  p.  11. 
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The  history  of  the  MS.  is  continued  by  the  following  entry 
OQ  the  upper  margin  of  fo.  110^ : 

Sahtair  moic  Ruisd^^  Buitil^ 
J.  Emomi  Bintil^r^  in  tsalttair 
M  nog»  dtiica[d]  maidm  Baile 
ia  /PoiU  ar  iarla  Urmuman  7 
ffOMcBiiisdfrd  le  iarla  Desmu- 
MD  .L  Tomof,  7  do  bained  in 
leilMrso  7  Leabar  na  Carruigi 
nfusig^K^  mete  Buisderd,  7  isse 
is  ILk  'Ruisderd  sin  do  chuir  na 
kbotir  sin  da  scribad  do  f ein  no- 
gor  bain  Tomas  iarla  Desmuman 
ludiiad.^ 


This  Psalter  (was)  the  Psalter 
of  Mao  Richard  Butler,  to  wit, 
Edmund  Butler,  until  the  defeat 
at  Baile  in  Phoill  (now  Pilltown) 
was  inflicted  on  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  and  on  Mac  Richard  by 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  wit, 
Thomas.'  And  this  book  and 
the  Book  of  Carrick  were  taken 
in  ransom  for  Mao  Richard,  and 
it  is  that  Mac  Richard  who  caused 
those  books  to  be  written  for 
himself,  until  Thomas  Earl  of 
Desmond  took  them  away. 


O'Clery  must  have  transcribed  from  a  very  ancient 
ttanutcript,  for  the  language  and  spelling  of  this  Bodleian 
(ngment  (£.)  are  far  more  archaic  than  those  of  the  copy 
is  the  Lebar  Brecc  {LB,)^  the  oldest  complete  copy  known 
to  exist  The  comparison  of  a  few  forms  will  justify  this 
ttiertion.  The  corresponding  forms  in  the  Yellow  Book 
d  Lecan  (PI)  have  been  added. 


Land  610. 

atoptir 

cotagair 

Ummaig 

iontig 

tanamnllag 

&na  crand-sin 

^o&ammelt 

condaig 

^  semmand  (ace.  pi.) 

ond  anmuim  sin 

^on  chrund 

fonrumither 

hubragid  (nom.  pi.) 

bertatar 


Lehar  Brece. 

hidbraid 

gutagair 

amuig 

istig 

darin  mullach 

forsan  crand  sin 

coimlid 

cuindchis 

na  semanda 

on  ainm  sin 

do  crand 

furmither 

banbrugadha 

inrucsat 


Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 

adodpfidr 
cotagair 
imaig 
isintigh 
tar  mullach 
forsin  crandsin 
conamailt 
condaig 
DA  semand 
n  anmain  sin 
don  crund 
forruimther 
banbrugaid 
bertatar 


•  *  Thfln  it  an  incompleta  and  inaceurate  copy  of  this  entry  in  the  Froeeedingi 
V^^ifMlIrUk  Academy,  ii.  338. 

TWcigktk  Eari,  who  waa  beheaded  at  Drogfaeda  m  1467. 
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In  the  Bodleian  fragment  the  neuter  article  is  still  in  tkse 
(an-f,  a  tenm  l&ida,  8.T.  imbas  forosnai,  an-etag,  an-^tach^ 
8.y.  hgam,  a  c^tnae,  an-aithese^  .s.y.  kthech^  a  muin»  a  nduin, 
a  mbrauty  8.y.  madebroth,  al-lathi-sin,  s.y.  nu^'rt,  tar-sa«- 
mullag,  8.Y.  mallandf  for-sa-crand-sin,  s.y.  nescait^  i*sal-letb. 
n-aill,  8.Y.  prull).  Neuter  stems  in  n  are  declined  as  in. 
Old-Irish:  thus  we  haye  sg.  gen.  anma,  s.y.  Morann,  dat.. 
anmuim,  8.y.  Mumu,  dual  nom.  da  n-ainm^  s.y.  Morann,  pi.  nom. 
iUanmann,  s.y.  rout,  aco.  semmend^  aemmandf  gen.  semmend^  8.Y. 
neacoity  dat.  anmanndib,  s.y.  nemnall,  r^mennaib,  s.y.  triath. 

Gomparatiyes  in  -ihir  are  frequent:  buidithir,  caitMir^ 
ctn'rnthir,  duibithir,  glaiasidir,  luaithidir — all  S.Y.  prulL  A 
superlative  is  neasam,  s.y.  ore  tr^ith,  from  ^nedAsfprno^B, 
cognate  with  IJmbr.  and  Osc.  nmnuh^  Skr.  ^nah^  naddka^ 
nadh.  So  airegdam,  s.y.  prull.  Maaib,  s.y.  nemnall,  is 
probably  a  scribal  error  for  mdam,  another  superlatiye. 

Infixation  of  pronouns  is  still  in  full  force.     Thus  : 

8g.  1,  fo-m-geillsat,  s.y.  pdin,  and  imm-om-loiscet,  nom-leidd-sij 
rom-bia,  atom-glaite-sa,  all  s.y.  prull, 

8g.  2,  ro-t-huc,  8.y.  mumu,  and  inn-ot-bia,  ni-t-aicelladar,  nit- 
acelludar,  b.y,  prtdl, 

sg.  3,  masc.  d:  ro-d-torinnai,  8.y.  leihech;  immi-d-comairc,  8.T. 

prull, 
dm  do-dn-gnf,  s.y.   nith;  do-dn-g6na,  s.y.  $mhM$ 

forosnai, 
idn:   ass-id-cfd,  b.v,  prull;   imra-id-ret,  8.y.  rtmi. 
for-idm-bi,  s.y.  laith;  ar-idm-boi,  s.y.  imhat 
forosnat, 
in',  co-tn-gair,  co-tn-aitib,  no-tn-acclestar,  all  8.y, 

Uthech, 
a :  d-a-bir,  s.v.  t  mhos  forosnat, 
da:   con-da-forruimi,  s.y.  hiVim;  cota-gair  (»coth- 

da-g.),  s.v.  imbas  forosnai, 
n :  do-n-iccd,  s.v.  nescoit ;  amach-n-imp[ar3ray  a.y. 
imhas  foromai  \  ta-m-bert,  s.y.  ore. 
fern.  » :  ni-s-fuair,  s.v.  prull, 
pi.  3.  da:  ata-gladastar  (=ad-da-g.),  B,y, prull. 

M,  $:  imm-os-coemorcuir,  s.t.  prull;  do-s-leicit^  ro-s- 
fuair,  s.v.  ore. 
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Infixed  relatiTe :  intan  didiu  ro-m-bo  bmitbe,  8.t.  Istheeh ;  imm- 
m-dergthar,  s.v.  leo9 ;  intan  tra  do-n-anic^  b.t.  pruU ;  is  do  con- 
MBcndy  i.T.  wuurL 

The  Terbal  forms  are  equally  archaic.    Thus : 

Verbal  prefix  infixed :  f ort-ro-r-gell,  8.t.  tmhai ;  far-ro-laig,  8.y. 
MtA;  do-de-r-eaig  (»*to-di-ro-od-8ech),  s.v.  mup  ime;  do-r-6nady 
tr.pntU;  pi.  do-r-onta,  s.v.  muff  im$  ;  fo-r-acbad,  b.t.  imbas.  In 
do-iDd-ar-scansat  (from  *to-{nd-ro-8canBat),  s.v.  mug  hne,  as  in  fo' 
ni^'lid  (gL  sabintravit)  Wb.  3*  6,  and  timm-ar-naif  Lism.  lives, 
222, 225,  we  seem  to  have  a  metathetic  form  of  the  posttonic  ro. 

Qrthotonic  forms  of  compound  vei'bs :  ad-miudur,  8.v.  mann ; 
li-rimed,  8.t.  rinene;  at-cess,  as-bert,  s.v.  prull;  as-con-grad,  s.v. 
Mf^;  as-soilgi,  s.v.  loeh;  atopair,  s.v.  tmbasforosnai;  con-acrad, 
tf.Miek;  con-daig,  s.v.  mug  6me ;  do-ad-benar,  s.v.  imhaa  forosnai  \ 
dtHutDi,8.v.  samrad;  do-bert,  8.v.  ore;  do-fuisim  (^-fo-ess-sem-), 
8.T.  huMc;  do-fuarascaib,  s.v.  imbas  forasnai;  do-geni,  s.v.  mug 
ow;  do-indarscansat,  s. v.  mug  hne ;  fo-r-acaib,  s.v.  mug  ime ;  ior- 
romither,  8.v.  nesedit ;  imme-luinethar,  s.v.  loa. 

Enclitic  forms  of  compound  verbs :  (con)eperty  s.v.  mug  Sme ; 
(nQ&rgaib,  s.v.  tmbtu/aroinai ;  (hi)fuirmithery  s.v.  neacoit ;  (co  nach) 
tvmesca,  (ama)  tarmeecatar,  s.v.  imhoB  forasnai;  (n()  tardad,  s.v. 
tre;  (na)  tarta,  8.v.  mug  im$;  (ama)  eillnet,  s.v.  rdut  (where 
tilket  stands  for  isslenet^  cf.  the  orthotonic  aa-lenaimm,  Sg.  54^  8) ; 
remeperthe,  s.v.  pruil ;  tait,  s.v.  milgetan ;  (na)  hacaldai,  s.v. 
pnlk  In  tobr$ihy  s.v.  lethech,  tobert,  s.v.  mug  6me,  and  ta-m-bert, 
IT.  ore,  an  enclitic  is  wrongly  used  for  an  orthotonic  form. 

The  conjugations  are  still  distinguished  in  the  third  sg. 
present  ind.  act.  Thus  we  have  the  following  subjoined  (or 
'  conjunct  *)  forms : 

o- verbs:  atf6t,  s.v.  leiheeh;  imm-id-r6t,  s.v.  rdut;  atopair,  s.v.  imbas 
forosim;  con-gair,  cota-gair,  dicain  ibid, ;  di-eim,  s.v.  ollam ;  do- heir, 
da-bir,  s.v.  imbas  forosnai;  do-fuisim,  s.v.  lesmac;  do-fuarascaib, 
8.V.  imbas  forosnai;  do-ling,  %,T.pruU;  do-roich,  s.v.  pom;  dod-roig 
8.T.  nM;  &rgaib,  s.v.  imbas  forosnai ;  fo-cren,  s.v.  rdut^  for-dingair, 
g.w.  laiikf  Istheeh,  mairenn;  con-daig,  s.v.  mug  dme;  t-ic,  s.vv. 
ore,  dimsigg,  and  apparently  (nad)  fosad-som,  s.v.  Isgam, 

a- verbs:  do-bruchta,  s.v.  tipra;  forosnai  (from  *for-od-sunna), 
oon-cn£y  s.v.  imbas  forosnai;  tim-chella,  s.w.  A?^«,  soeng;  fodera 
(=»£o-d-fera)  8.v.  mairtnn ;  do-srenga,  s.v.  rop. 
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e- verbs:  do-d-gnf,  b,y,  nith;  pass.  sg.  3,  do-gnfther,  b.y. 
foromau  .       . 

i-verbs:  assoilgi,  s.v.  look;  contuili,  s.v.  tmbas  forosnai;  do« 
aitni,  s.v.  samrad;  docruidi,  8.y.  loch;  forruimi,  8.y. pruU. 

The  so-called  oonsuetudinal  forms  in  -^nn,  ^enn  do  not  occur. 
This  points  to  a  date  before  A.n.  1100. 

Absolute  forms:  benaid  s.y.  are^  sochtaid  s.y.  pruU,  sloinnith 
s.v.  hithf  bfid  b.v.  langfitery  doithid  s.y.  mug  dime :  with  soffixed 
pronouns:  cingth-i,  s.y.  pruH,^  rant-ai  (=rannaith-i)y  s.v.  arc 
Fciss.  sg.  3  6tithir,  s.v.  Idmand;  bithir,  8.v.  imha»  foromun\ 
lethaidir,  ferthair,  B.y.  lUheeh^  promthair,  s.v.  pain^  maeltair,  8.V. 
rane ;  pi.  3,  deiligtir,  s.v.  Uridth, 

Subjoined  (or  'conjunct')  forms:  pi.  3,  dofocbat,  immom-loisoeti  ^ 
r-ecat,  s.v.  pmll.  Do-s-leicit,  s.v.  orOy  should  be  do-8-16icet««^ 
.  Pass.  sg.  3  doadbenar,  dognither,  s.v.  imhoi  foraanai,  aracialltar|^< 
fossaimther,  s.v.  leg  am,  imma  ndergthar,  8.v.  leos,  co  n-oenaigther» '-» 
B.y.  turigtn,  doberar,  s.v.  lethech,  imcomarcar,  s.v.  naime^  adfiadar^ 
s.y.  nescoit,  fothruicther,  s.v.  prtUly  i  ngabthar,  8.v.  sen;  pL 
i  nglanaiter,  ara  nglanaiter,  s.y.  rduC. 

Reduplicated  preterites  are : 

sg.  3,  atchonnairc  {^derk,  Skr.  dadarga,  ^Bopxe),  B.y.  pi 
do-chuaid  {y/kud,  Skr.  eodaydmx),  s.v  v.  mug  erne,  prull ;  do-deochaB^<], 
s.yy.  ninus,  prull,  rosead ;  pass.  sg.  3,  dochuas,  s.v.  ore ;  ra-cuE^Ia 
(from  *kuklave^  Skr.  gugrava),  s.v.  lethech ;  ni  thanic,  s.v.  mug  iiv^% 
do-n-anic,  s.v.  prull,  co  famaic,  s.v.  ore  {^ank,  Skr.  ^ag,  dnamgd)  ;  '^ 
gaid  {^Skr,  jagdda),  s.v.  ore;  dorrumidir  (Goth,  mitan),  s.v.  lai^^» 
do  cocmnacair  {^nank,  Lat.  nanc-ueor),  8.v.  ore;  immos-coemorc***'' 
s.v.  prull  (of.  imchomarcair,  LU.  62*  7,  y/ark^  Skr.  prag), 

pi.  3,  con-accatar  {y/kfu,  Skr.  ^cakeh  for  cakae),  s.v.  pruU^  ^ 
lellatar  (v//i,  Skr.  -lilye),  s.v.  morann;  romebdatar  (leg.  -memd&t^*^* 
^mat,  of.  Skr.  mamdtha),  a  mbatar,  s.v.  prull.  Absolute  for^^  ' 
batir,  s.v.  ore, 

T- preterites  are : 

8g.  3,  ro-dn-ort,  s.v.  hthirt  (of.  ro  ort  *  delevit,'  LU.  48«,  ^or^^  ^ 
conammelt  {\*mel,  Lat.  molo),  s.v.  mug  ime ;  luid,  do-luid  {^lu^=^pl^^* 
s.vv.  ore,  mug  erne;  doriucart  (■=*to-ro-od-gar-t),  fris-gart  W^^^* 

^  Such  forms  originally,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the  middle  voice.  Thus  *^^ 
may  be  inmx  •Ar/r/r  =  ^«prroi,  us  no-bered  is  certainly  =  ^•^«pcTo.  See  ^' 
Coflitz  in  Beiz.  Ikntr.  xvii.  232,  note,  where  he  suggests  that  the  absol^'Jf 
iudtvtion  is  developed  from  the  old  middle,  and  the  conjunct  {'beir^lsX<ff^^^ 
from  the  active. 
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14th.  g*riii\  8.Y.  pruU;  as-bert,  s.v.  Uthech\  to-bert,  s.t.  mug  ime. 

ad-acht,  8.y.  rincne  (cf.  do-sn-acbt,  imm-act,  ^ag^  Lat.  ago,  Gr.  ^70;). 

pi.  3,  bertatar,  as-bertatar,  b.t.  pruU  (V^,  LsLtfero,  Gr.  <f>€puj) ; 

for-ra  achtatar,    8.t.    mdtt    (cf.    do-ra-achtatar,    Z*.   457,    ^ak, 

Skr.  «f). 

Reduplicated  future:   eg.  1,  ni  g^b-sa,  s.v.  mug  Sme;    sg.  2, 

asbSia,  8.T.  Uth$€h\  sg.  3,  do-dn-gena,  s.y.  imboi  forosfMi ;  ass-m- 

Moi,  8.T.  Itih^ch,    Secondary  form,  Bg.  3,  nach  ep6rad,  s.y.  morann. 

S-fatuie,  sg.  2,  ni  naiss,  s.y.  mdl:   deponential:   meser,  s.y. 

tifMi^M;  sg.  3,  ara  ndig,  s.y.  rdut :  dep.  cini  fiastar,  s.y.  pam ;  pi. 

8(re1atiTe),  cichsite,  s.y.  mann.   Secondary  forms :  sg.  3,  co  foissed, 

ifsiiaBed,  8.y.  Islheeh;  co  taudchissed,  s.y.  are?    The  curious  form 

ifrikUf  8.y.  rout,  seem8= inroii,  the  secondary  redupl.  s-fut.  of 

s^yiM,'  plus  a  suffixed  pron.  of  the  3rd  plur.,  just  as  iiirthund^ 

Us,  108*  19,  lA'^iurad  plus  a  suffixed  pron.  of  the  Ist  plur. 

I^Hsiye  forms  of  the  yerb  substantiye  are   bithir,  s.y.  imhas 

J^numi,  and  -tathar,  8.y.  pruU.     JBethir,   -hether  occurs  in  the 

W^orsborg  codex,  but  I  hayo  not  met  tdthar  in  Old-Irish. 

So  mach  from  the  gramfnarian's  point  of  view.     To  the 

'^:^oographer  all  the  articles  now  published,  but  especially 

^^9me  and  r&ut^  are  of  value.     The  historian  of  the  moye- 

^>^ent8  of  races  in  the  British  islands  will  find  one  of  his 

^ost  trustworthy  docoments  in  the  article  Mugh  ime.     Irish 

'i^klore  and  mythology  are  illustrated  by  the  articles  Imbass 

fo9f»nai^  Lugnasady  LeoB,  MilHud,  Morand,  Mugh  ^rne,  Man- 

^nnan  mac  iir,  Niit^  Ifinus,  Ruad  rofeaaa.  Sin,  and  Triath : 

Xriflh  manners  and  customs  by  Laarg,  Leithech,  Milgetan, 

^nd  OUam:    Irish  law   by  Mdtt,  Mann,  N6e,  Noes,  Nena^ 

Segamii  and  Sau:    Irish  romance  by  Nescdit,   Ore,  PruU, 

^nene,   and    Serb.     All   these   matters    are    more    fully 

aotioed  in  the  preface  to   Three  Irish    Olossariea,  and  in 

the   annotations  to  O'Donoyan's    translation  of   Cormac's 

Glossary.    To  that  preface  and  those  annotations  the  notes 

^t  the  end  of  this  paper  may  be  taken  as  supplemental. 

W.  S. 

^  See  as  to  {mrad  *  ocdderet/  ThurneyBeii,  Sevue  Celtiquey  vi.  95,  372,  note, 
**dHogaii,  ibid.  Tiii.  636.  With  Ir.  orgim,  cf.  the  O.W.  orgiat  (gl.  caesar, 
I;**  eeeear),  tnd  GauL  Org$to*iaj  which  Penson  connects  with  Gr.  ipM^t 
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FEAGMENT  OF  CORMAC'S  GLOSSARY, 

Laud  610. 

'   [fo.  79*.]    hnrusa  a  thascelad  ind. 

IMbas  forosnai  .i.  dofuarascaib  Bechi[p]ret  bas  maith  lasin  filid 
7  bas  adlacc  *  d6  dotaillsigud.  Is  amlaid  on  didiu  dognither  6n 
.i.  concnd  infill  mfr  dochamu  dirg  muice  n6  ebon  no  cbaitti  7  dabir 
iarum  forlicc  iarcul  nacomlad,  7  dicbain'  diobetal  fair,  7  ato[d]p8ir 
do  dcib  idol,  7  cotagair  do,  7  nifargaib  iarum  amabaracb,  7  dicain  * 
iarum  foradabais/  7  congair  dec'  idol  cbuici  arna  tarme8cat[li]ar* 
acbotlutb,  7  dobeir  adabois  imadaleoooinn  ^  7  contuili,  7  biihir 
oca[f]borairi  amacb  nimpr£'  7  connacb  tarmesca'  neoh,  7  do 
adbcnar  ^®  do  iarum  ani  aridmboi "  cocend  nomaithe  ^  no  ado  n6 
atH  fut  gardi  cotmeissM^ ''  ocoond  audbairt.  JEi  ideo  imbas  diciha 
.i.  bas  disiu  7  bass  anall  imacenn.  Atrarpi*^  Patraicc  anisein  7 
atenm  Idida,  7  fortrorgell  *^  [a  briathar]  napa[d]nime  na  talman 
nacboen  dodng6na,  ar  is  diultud  batbiss.  [col.  2]  Dichetal  dochen- 
daib  immorro  i  cortM  cherdaB  foraobad^*  son,  ar  issoas  fot^ra  son, 
7  nihecen  audpairt  do  demnaib  occu,  acht  aisneis  dichendaib 
achname  focb6toir. 

Laech  .i.  a  laico.   Laiches  .i.  laeoh  7  fess :  is^^  dinfess  foas  la  laech. 

Ligur  .i.  tengu. 

Lugnasa[d]  .i.  nasad  Loga  ma»o  Ethlend  .i.  oenach  nofertba 
laissom  imthaitti  fogomair. 

Lelap  .i.  laulep  .1.  lau  cecb  mbec. 

Lesmac  .i.  lismac  .i.  arindi  dofuisim  liss  dond[f]ir  n6  donmnai 
inti  is  lesmac  donechtar  de.  Sic  lessatbair  7  lesmatbair.  Les" 
dano  quasi  lis  ^*  .i.  immorgal  ^  no  dcbuid. 

Legam  .i.  ligem,  dindlige  liges  anetag.  [No]  ligditb  .i.  aith  fri 
liga.  N{  ariu  em  nad  fosadsom^  fri  each  n6tacb  cenibetis  liga 
imhif  acbt  ismcnciu  aracialltar  "  7  fossaimther  an^tacb  liga  qiMivi 
aliud  uestimentum. 


»  adlaic,  Y.  '  decai,  L.  '  doohain,  Y.  *  foradibois,  Y.  •  sic,  Y.  ; 
dawo,  L.  •  tarmasethar,  Y.  "^  adiboia  ima  dilecain,  Y.  *  n-imparrae,  Y. 
'•'  toirmescae,  Y.  **•  doadbanar,  Y.  "  aradmbi,  Y.  **  n6maide,  Y. 

*■»  fut  npiir  romessad,  Y.  >*  Atrorbe,  Y.  "*  fotroii^ll,  Y.  >•  fodracbad 
son  i  ooriw  wrdae,  Y.  *'  »i>,  Y. ;  7,  L.  »*  Lis,  L.  "  1^,  L.  ^  imargail,  Y. ; 
imorgol,  L.        '^  na  denaud  som  foe,  LB.        '^  anuuallathar,  Y. 
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TRANSLATION. 

easy  to  disclose  it  therein. 

Imhoi  faroina  *  Manifestation  that  enlightens ' :    (it)  discoTers 
irhat  thing  soever  the  poet  likes  and  which  ho  desires  to  reveal. 
Thus  then  is  that  done.     The  poet  chews  a  piece  of  the  red  flesh 
of  a  pig,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  and  pnts  it  then  on  a  flagstone 
belund  the  door-yalve,  and  chants  an  incantation  over  it,  and  offers 
it  to  idol  gods,  and  calls  them  to  him,  and  leaves  them  not  on  the 
morrow,  and  then  chants  over  his  two  palms,  and  calls  again  idol 
gods  to  him,  that  his  sleep  may  not  he  disturbed.     Then  he  puts 
his  two  palms  on  his  two  cheeks  and  sleeps.     And  men  are  watch- 
ing him  that  he  may  not  turn  over  and  that  no  one  may  disturb  him. 
And  then  is  revealed  to  him  that  for  which  he  was  (engaged)  till 
the  end  of  a  ndmad  (three  days  and  nights)  or  two  or  three  for  the 
kng  or  the  short  time  (?)  that  he  may  judge  himself  (to  be)  at 
the  offering.    And  therefore  it  is  called  Imm-haSf  to  wit,  a  palm 
(ioi)  on  this  side  and  a  palm  on  that  around  his  head. 

Patrick  banished  that  and  the  Tenm  Idida  '  illumination  of  song,' 
uid  declared  that  no  one  who  shall  do  that  shall  belong  to  heaven 
or  esrUi,  for  it  is  a  denial  of  baptism.  Dichstal  do  chennaih 
'extempore  incantation,'  however,  that  was  left,  in  right  of  art, 
&r  it  is  science  that  causes  it,  and  no  offering  to  devils  is  necessary ^ 
but  a  declaration  from  the  ends  of  his  bones  at  once. 

Liteh  *  hero '  from  laictu.    Zaiehess  *  heroine,'  that  is  laech  and 
/«M  '  Bleep : '  it  is  from  the  sleep  which  she  sleeps  with  the  hero, 
-^^tff,  that  is  *  tongue.' 

Iwfnatad  *  lammas-day,'  that  is  the  festival  (nasad)  of  Lugh,  son 
of  Ethlia,  to  wit,  a  fair  that  was  held  by  him  at  the  beginning  of 
autnnm. 
Zdap  *  child,'  that  is  lau-Up.    Lau  is  everything  small. 
Jmimc  'step-son,'  thiat  is  lis-mae^  because  dissension  (lis)  is 
caused  to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife  by  him  who  is  step-son  to 
either  of  them.    Even  so  les-athair  'step-father,'  and  lei-mdthair 
*  step-mother.'     2>«,  then,  quasi  /m,  that  is  '  contest  or  quarrel.' 

Legam  'moth,'  that  is  ligem^  from  the  licking  with  which  it 
licka  the  raiment,  or  lig-dith,  that  is,  *  sharp  against  colours.' 
JSfot  because  it  does  not  settle  on  every  cloth,  though  there  be  no 
eolonrs  thereon,  but  the  coloured  cloth  is  perceived  (?)  and  is  settled 
on  oftener  than  another  vesture. 
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Lecconn  .i.  leccend  .i.  leth  cbenn. 

Lassamuin  ab  eo  quod  $$t  lass-  [coL  3]  -im  .i.  cech  n£n. 

Lemlacht  .i.  lacht  t^ith  .i.  lem  cech  t6ith. 

Loch  d^de  fordingair  .i.  loch  .i.  dub.  \mde  dicitur  assoilgj  Idth 
loch  bronna  .i.  dub  bronna  .i.  cid  dorche  samud  cdich  7  eid  rundae  ^ 
riam  7  iarum,  docruidi  aruna  laith  do  61.  Loch  dano  .i.  huili,  xmde 
dicitur  loch  dub  .i.  huile  dub. 

Laarg  .i.  leo  ball  7  arg  .i.  laech.  ball,  daglaich  insin  .!• 
ahago.' 

Ldm  .i.  luam  in  '  chuirp. 

Lamas  .i.  lamtbss  .i.  foss  Idme. 

Ldmand  .i.  Mm  ind  .i.  ind  na  laime  etithir  ^  di. 

Lautu  .i.  lau  cech  mbecc  .i.  m6r  is  lugu  fil  forsinlaim.* 

Lie  ab  eo  quod  est  lidos  greice  et  interpretatur  lapis. 

Laith  .i.  d6de  fordingair  .i.  laith  gaile  7  laith  .i.  med*  nt 
pro^iximus  etir  laithi  Lugbai  [li  sula  sochar,  Jl]  .i.  ameid  Lugbai 
cherrda  dorrumidir  Fachtna  anargat  amabu  7  rl.  INtan  tra  as 
forsail  foridmbi  issand  8luinnit[h]  ^  hoc. 

Langphetir  .i.  aiogliss  insin.  lang  ^diu  .1.  fottae,  phetir 
immarro  .i.  glass,  langphetir  dddiu  .1.  glas  fota  .i.  itir  chois 
niarthair  [fo.  79^]  7  chois  nairthir  bfid.®  Non  sfc  aurchomul  .i. 
aur  accomol  .i.  itir  dichoiss  airthir  bfd  son. 

Lecht  ab  eo  quod  est  lectus. 

Long  bis  formuir,  ab  eo  qtiod  est  longa.' 

Luachair  .i.  taitncm,  ab  eo  quod  est  luceo  r^l  lux^^  qtcasi 
lucar. 

Lebor  quasi  libor  .i.  a  libro. 

Lott  qtiasi  lott,  ar  is  lott  do  mnai  mertrichus. 

Lath  qiMsi  luth  "  [.i.  iarsinnf  luthas].  ^ 

Loman  .i.  lorn  fann,  sech  is  lorn  is  fann. 

Lathirt  .i.  laith  ort  .i.  laith  rodnort  .i.  61  corma. 

Lugbort  meliiM  est  .i.  lubgort^'  .i.  luib  gort,  ut  dicitur  gort 
luibe. 

*  nnulae,  Y. :  nimlu,  L.  '  For  A.  ahajT?.  T.  Mas  Lorg  .1.  Kii  are  .i.  laich  i, 
no  lar  riiY.  '  su\  Y. :  nn,  L.  *  eidiglher,  Y.  *  ise  mer  is  laiin  inn 
hum  o.  Y.  •  .i.  liiith  ?  hulh  guile  .1.  med.  L,  '  sluinid,  Y.  •  biia,  Y. 
*  Kmpio,  L.  *'^  .i.  s^nlUi,  Y.  **  I^t  quasi  lut,  Y.  "  Lobgari  nieli«< 
«:»t  .i.  luigbort,  .i.  luib  goirt,  ut  dica^r,  L. 
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Lecetmn  'cbeek,'  that  is  leccenn,  that  is  '  half/  Uth^  'head/  cmn, 
Idusamuin  *  flamy/  from  laisim  *  everything  hright.' 
Lemlaeht  *  new  milk/  that  is  smooth  milk,  for  km  is  eyerything 
mooth. 

Lock  means  two  things,  to  wit,  loeh  'dark,'  whence  is  said  'ale 
opens  dark  wombs,'  that  is,  though  dark  be  every  one's  council, 
and  though  it  be  secret  before  and  after,  to  drink  ale  elicits  (?) ' 
its  secrets.  Loeh^  moreover,  means  '  all,'  whence  is  said  laehdub, 
that  is  '  all  bkck.' 

Jjimr^  'fork/  that  is  leo  'limb'  and  arp  'champion,'  a  good 
champion's  limb  is  that,  that  is,  his  joint  (i.^.  his  honorific  portion 
olfood). 

Ldm  '  hand,'  that  is  pilot  (luam)  of  the  body. 
Ldwun  '  sleeve,'  that  is  Idm-fois,  that  is  the  resting-place  (Jmm) 
o!  the  arm. 

Ldmand  '  glove,'  that  is  Idm-ind,  i.e.  the  end  {ind)  of  the  hand 
(Idii)  is  clad  thereby. 

LmU%  'the  little  finger,'  i.e.  lau  is  everything  small,  for  it  is 
fhe  smallest  finger  on  the  hand. 
Im  '  stone,'  from  the  Greek  X/(9o9,  and  it  is  interpreted  lapis, 
Lmth,  two  things  it  means,  i.e.  hith  '  a  valiant  hero,'  and  Idith 
't  measure,'  as  we  said  before.  'Between  the  scales  of  Lugba,'  .... 
that  IB,  '  in  the  balance  of  Lugba  the  goldsmith  Fachtna  adjusted 
the  money  for  the  cows.'  It  is  when  tL/onail '  mark  of  length '  is 
upon  it  that  it  signifies  this. 

Ijmgphelir^  '  spancel,'  that  is  English :  lang  then  means  '  long,' 
and  pketW  means  '  fetter.'     Langphetir  then  means  a  long  fetter — 
between  a  hind-foot  and  a  fore-foot.     Not  so  is  aurehomul,  i.e.  aur 
'front,'  aceomol  'binding,'  that  is,  between  two  fore-feet. 
Zeeht '  sepulchre,'  from  leetui, 
Jjmg  '  ship,'  which  is  on  the  sea,  from  hnga, 
Zuaehair  '  brightness,'  from  lueeo,  or  lux  quasi  Itiear. 
Libar  '  book,'  as  if  libor,  i.e.  from  liher. 

Zoit  '  harlot,'  quasi  lot  '  destruction,'  for  harlotry  is  destruction 
to  a  woman. 

Zdth  'hero,'  quasi  luih  'motion,'  because  he  moves  with  suppleness. 
Zomnumn  *  cloak,'  that  is  lomm-fannf  because  it  is  bare  (lomm) 
and  weak  {/ann). 

ZiUhirtf    'drunkenness,'   that   is   laith-art,   i.e.   laith  'liquor,' 
rodn-^tri  '  destroyed  him,'  that  is  a  drinking  of  ale. 

Jjughcftf  better  Lubgori   'herb-garden,'   i.e.   luih   'herb,'  gort 
<  gn«i«n  ' ;  as  is  said,  gort  luibe,  a  gardeii  of  herbs. 

^  Cf.  nt'cruidi,  Ffl.  ep.  136. 
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Lin  .1.  a  Hno.     L6ne  a  lfn(a. 

Ldnamain  .i.  Idn-somuin  insin,^    aria  leth-somuin  nech 
secharaile.* 

Lethech  .i.  deide  for[d]ingair  .i.  ainm  [c^^amns]  dochenel 
dianid  ainm  [lethech]  .i.  ara  lethet  7  ara  thanadetaid,  ar 
lethet  neich  de  bfs'  in  ociano.  Ainm  dono  do  losait, 
lethaidir  bargin  fuirri,  ELxnal  ishert  Cruiteni  [file]  fechts 
dothig  alaile  6icis  7  agilla  leis  .i.  ^csini  [6]8ide  com. 
fithidrea>  Farrolaig  didiu  Cruiteni  fadesin  himmaig.  Leicis 
do  hoigidecht'  dothig  ind^icis.  Tobreth'  didiu  tarr  tu 
iscab&il^  7  ro  [col.  2]  boi  calleic  int^ices  occacallaim  indc 
7  occur  aula  tar  a  frithgnam.  Eorathaigestar  *  iarum  i 
mor-m^main  indeicsine  7  laget  afrithgnama.  Intan  di<^ttf 
bruithe  intairr  asb^  inteices  fiadindecsiniu  .i.  'Dofothf 
tein '  .i.  ismithig  athicseil  dintein,'  7  ba  ^^  cofeissM?  son  cii 
dob^rad  inteicsine  do,  fobith  rachualasom  inteices  ocga[u]ms 
alanaile  nairecc  ningantae  amal  bidhe  feisin  aratiss^M^^' 
[creit]8on  immorro  inteces,"  [Ba  aire  atbert  intecesj  doj 
indeicsine  .i.  'tofotha  tairr  tein,'  et  tribiM  uicibiM  dixt^,  < 
respondit  6i  ad  ullum  u^bum.  Laissein  die^tu  attraig  int 
7  teit  cossinmbale  *^  imbai  Cruiteni,  7  atfet  scela  do,  .7 
fris  anaithesc  roradi  inteces  .i.  '  tofotha  tairr  tein.'  '  Mai 
Cruiteni,  'intan  assmbera**  aflfrfsi"  asb^asa  fris  occa  .i.  *T6i  ] 
foin  fris.  [adaind  indlis  .i.  toi  lossait  faon  fris]  .i.  fon 
7  frisindle  chaindill  do  deicse "  dtts  in  bruithe  intairr.' 
didiu  dofessid  inteicsine  isintig  thall  [79^3.]  dixit  intecess  a< 
et  dtxf^  inteicsini  [col.  3]  *T6e  lethaig'  7rl  *Maith  s< 
inteces,  *ni  bru  ecsini  rodtorinnai:  ^®  isin  ocus  ata  Cr 
Cotngair  demuig  ! '  Conacrad  iarum.  Ferthair  failti  1 
dobtfrar  biad  naill  hicoiri  dosuidiu,  7  babecc  a  m^mae  de  in< 
fobith  cotnuaitib  "  inteces  cein  notnaiclestar  **  Cruitini. 

Leos  immdergad'^    immandergthar  duine    iamahair  no 
h^cndug. 


*  For  insin,  F.  han  o  each  dib  dia  cheloi.  *  Y.  adds :  Alitor  lanama 
lenamain,  ar  ni  fil  etarscarad  doib  acht  ar  Dia.  *  nieh  bis  de,  L.  ^  fithi 
•  do  hui^decht,  L. ;   do   aigidc'cht,  L.B.  *  Dobreth,  Y.  "^  isca 

^  Korataid,  Y.         ®  athiscal  do  teinidh,  Y.         ^^  isba,  L.         "  oc  gui 
Y.         "  arahissed  no  araradissed,  Y.  ^'  inteigain,  Y.  **  maig 

1*  assinbera,  L.  **  doridisi,  LB.  '"^  dia  deicsin,  Y.  »»  rot 

inne,  Y. ;  rotoime  no  rotorma,  LB.       ^'  cotnaitib,  Y.       **  cech  notnaic 
L. ;  ce  chotiudclefitar,  Y.         *^  imndergad,  L. 
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Zin  '  flax»'  from  Unum ;  lene  '  shirt/  from  linia. 

Ldmawuin  'a  married  couple,'   i.e.   Idn-Bomain  'full  property,' 
for  each  without  the  other  is  only  a  half  property. 

LMseky  two  things  it  means:  it  is  a  name  for  a  kind  of  fish, 

hseaiise  of  its  breadth  and  its  thinness,  for  great  is  the  breadth 

of  it  that  is  in  the  ocean.     It  is  also  a  name  for  a  kneading- 

tion^,  because  a  cake  is  spread  {Uthaidir)  on  it,  as  Cruitene  said 

woe  when  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  certain  poet  haviug  with 

Vhn  his  gillie,  a  bardling  he,  with  a  teacher's  pride.      Cruitene 

Idmaelf  remained  outside,  aud  sent  his  gillie  for  guesting  to  the 

1   poet's  house.      Then  a  hog*s  belly  was  given  the  bardling  in  a 

ttkbon,  and  meanwhile  the  poet  began  conversing  with  him,  and 

CMting  an  eye  on  his  diligence  (in  preparing  the  meat).     Then 

&  poet  perceived  the  great  pride  of  the  bardling  and  the  small- 

>M  of  his  diligence.     So  when  the  belly  was  boiled,  the  poet 

■id  in  the  bardling's  presence,   Bofotha  tairr  tein^  that  is,  '  it 

>  time  to  take  it  off  the  fire ; '  and  [it  was  in  the  poetic  dialect 

Ik  >poke],  in  order  that  he  might  know  what  answer  the  bardling 

vodd  give  him,  because  the  poet  had  heard  him  falsely  boasting 

•feertain  wonderful  inventions,  as  if  it  were  he  himself   that 

U  inTented  them.     But  the  poet  did  not  believe   that,  and 

^laeforo  he  said,  to  prove  the  bardling,  Dofotha  tairr  Uin.     Thrice 

k  laid  it,  and  not  even  a  word  he  got  in  answer.     With  that 

^  bardling  rises  and  goes  to  the   stead  where   Cruitene  was 

i^g,  and  tells  him  his  tales,  and  repeated  the  words  which 

k  poet  had  uttered,  even  Dofotha  tairr  tein.     "Good,"  quoth 

Croit^oe:  *'when  he  says  them  again,  thou  shalt  say  to  him,  Tvi 

^'^foinfrts  adaind  ind  lis,  Le.  *  put  a  kneading-trough  under  it, 

(»-«.  under  the  belly),  and  light  a  candle  to  see  whether  the  belly 

tt  boiled.'     So  when  the  bardling  (returned  and)  sat  down  in  the 

^'^"^  there,  the  poet  said  the  same,  and  the  bardling  replied,  *  Tot 

'^^y'  etc.     '  That  is  good ! '  saith  the  poet :  '  it  is  not  a  bardling's 

Womb  that  hath  produced  it :  Cruitene  is  at  hand :  call  him  from 

^thont.'     So  then  he  was  called:  welcome  is  made  to  him,  and 

^  food  is  put  for  him  into  the  caldron ;  and  small  was  the  pride 

^  the  bardling  because  the  poet  had  mocked  him  until  Cruitene 

''■d  ^ken  to  him. 

I^t  a  blush  wherewith  a  person  is  reddened  after  being  satirized 
vieviled. 

no.  baiaa.  1891-8-3.  11 
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Loes  .i.  suilse,  ut  Mt  inDuil  [Roscad] :  grm[n]iad  lois  a. 
dfbdnd  ^  suilsi  .i.  caindli.  Item  aiged  fir  imme  lois  luinethar  J. 
immatiinchella*  soilse. 

Luachanm  .i.  quasi  lucemn  .i.  a  Incerna. 

Modebioth,  ol'  Patraicc,  quod  Scoti  corrapte  dicont.  s(o  autenfe 
dici  debet  .i.  mnin  duiu  braut.  amuin  didiu  is  meus,  anduiu  is  dii»i 
ambrant  is  iudex. 

Marco  .i.  ech.  marcacli  .i.  eich  imdai  laiss,  ut  dieitttr  bnaaacl 
infer  lasambit  b^  imdai,  airmnech  dano  infer  techtiM  arbur  nimdff 
7rl.     Sfc  airgtech,*  coilcthech. 

Matbair  quasi  mater,  ariss^i^  rotraaillned  and. 

Mid  .i.  combrecc  rotruaillned  and  .i.  med. 

Methil  quasi  metil,  ab  eo  quod  est  meta  *  9^1  meto. 

[fo.  80^.  J  Muccairbi  .i.  moo  fuirmid  .i.  is  moo  din  dofuirem'  wiitM 

Malland  .i.  f^ith  b{s  tarsa  muUag  anuas,  quasi  muUand, 

Mass  quasi  a  ma[8]8a.'' 

Milliud  quasi  misilliud  .i.  silliud  olc.^ 

Mfscath '  .i.  mi  insce.     scath  .i.  insce. 

Milgetan  .i.  Mol-chuiten  .i.  ouit  Muil  dorsada  Temrach.  V 
didiu  a  ainm  side,  deg  in  muil  noferad  foma  duinib^^  .L  im 
ass,  tait  ind.   inde  dieitur  molach. 

Melgg  as,  arindi  mblegair."  Melgg  dano  .i.  his,  xmde  melg-ter: 
.i.  tene  mbdis. 

Morann  .i.  morfind.  babed  insin  abainm  dob^rt  amdtbair  d^ 
7  asbfrt  robad  bibdu "  b^is  nach  eberad "  fris  [anainm  sin  ^ 
Moo  muin  immorro  isBed  ainm  dob^  aatha[i]r  do  .i.  ba  mxA 
maitb  inmac.  7  ba  bidbu  bais  nacb  ep^rad  fris  iDaimnsiss 
Kolellatar  *^  iarum  a  da  nainm  infer  in  diin  *'  oenanma.  Mac  90ti 
Choirpri  Chind  chaitt  immorro. 

[80,  col.  1.]  Menath  .i.  min  dith. 

Moth  .i.  each  ferdae  .i.  cech  [fer-]  insce,  et  nomen  [est]  airil 
membro." 

Man  .i.  a  manu. 

*  didbdud,  L. ;    dibad,  LB.  *  immathimchela,  L. ;   imatiiiichellt,  ^ 

3  od,  L.        *  airgthech,  L. ;    airg^,  Y. ;    airgdech,  LB.        *  .i.  buaiv,  Y"- 
«  du  fuirim,  Y.  ^  .i.  on  c&ir,  Y.  8  drochsilJiW,  Y.        »  Mi»wt 

.i.  inimsce,  L.  ^^   forena  ddinib,  Y.  "  melgair,  L. ;    blegar,  Y- 

»  bidbu,  L;  bidba,  Y.  and  LB.        »  nacrh]itnepred,  Y.        "  Roleltw,!.; 
rolenustar,  LB.        **  indnn,  Y. ;  arson,  LB.        i*  .i.  bail  ferrda,  Y, 
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Iset  'li^t/  as  18  in  the  Book  of  Maxims,  grinniud  lou,  i.e. 
extinetion  of  a  light,  i .0.  a  candle.  Also  aip&djir  imme  lou  luinethar, 
'tlie  ftce  of  a  man  which  light  surrounds.' 

XwKsWti  *  a  lamp,'  quasi  lueem  from  lueema. 

MMrotkf  says  Patrick,  which  the  Scoti  say  corruptly.  It  should 
\t  Hid  thus :  wtuin  Duiu  hraui :  the  muin,  then,  is  *  my,'  the  Dutu 
IB 'God,'  the  hraut  w  <  judge.' 

Mtre  'horse/  mareaeh  'one  who  has  many  horses,'  ut  dicitur 
hunek^  the  man  who  has  many  cows,  airmnech^  the  man  who 
nnumuch  com,  etc.  Even  so  airgtech^ '  a  moneyed  man,'  eoilctech^ 
'oQebanng  quilts.' 

Mitkair  '  mother,'  quasi  mater,  for  this  was  corrupted  in  it. 

Uii  '  mead.'    Welsh  was  corrupted  in  it,  to  wit  med. 

UdkU  *  a  party  of  reapers,'  quasi  metilf  from  meta  or  tneto, 

Mmairhey  that  is  a  maefuirmtd  (a  poet  of  the  sixth  grade) 

Uknd,  a  yein  that  is  across  the  crown  of  the  head  {mullach), 
V^muUand. 

Am  '  a  mass,'  as  if  from  ma$sa. 

MiKud '  destruction,'  quasi  mi-tiUiudy  i.e.  eyil-eyeing. 

JUteM  *  a  curse,'  i.e.  mi-insee  '  evil- word,'  icath,  i.e.  word. 

Xtlgdan,  Le.  MoUchuiten,  the  share  of  Mol,  the  door-keeper  of 
W  Moly  then,  was  his  name  hecause  of  the  talk  (mo/)  which 
kosed  to  hold  with  the  pef^le,  to  wit,  '  Go  out !  Go  in ! '  Hence 
^^9uiilaeh  '  hoarse.' 

Md§  '  milk,'  because  it  is  milked  {melgair).  Melg,  also,  ^  death,' 
^Woe  milg-Une,  that  is  fire  of  death. 

Mormm,  that  is  mdr-Jind,  i.e.  great-fair.  That  was  his  name 
^  his  mother  gave  him,  declaring  that  whoever  should  say  that 
^^  to  him  would  be  guilty  of  death.  Mae-mdin  was  the  name 
ftit  his  lather  gave  him,  i,e.  the  son  {mae)  was  a  good  treasure 
(*Mi),  and  whoever  should  say  that  name  to  him  would  be  guilty 
^  ^th.  So  his  two  names  clave  to  the  man  instead  of  one 
''i&e.   He  was  son  of  Coirpre  Catshead. 

Mmdh  '  an  awl,'  i.e.  min  '  small,'  dith  '  sharp.' 

ibift,  everything  masculine,  *,$.  every  masculine  word,  et  nomen 
uriliniembro. 
I      Mim  'handy'  from  manut. 
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Manach  .i.  a  monacho.^ 

Monach  .i.  clessach,  ab  eo  quod  e%t  mon  .i.  cles. 

Methoss  .i.  a  meta.' 

Molad  [fo.  80,  col.  2.]  [.i.  mol-sod]  .i.  is  mol  ara  mei 
7  is[H6]od  aragnaith[cli]i. 

Menmchossach  .i.  m^mae  chassach  .i.  caingnecli,  [lais]. 

Muirtchend  .i.  ab  eo  quod  est  morticinium.' 

Muilend  .i.  mol  7  ond  .i.  cloch,  aris^  dede  asmuilend  immolin 

Mertrech  ab  eo  quod  est  meretrix,  merendo  pretium  stupri.* 

Matt  .i.  mucc,  \mde  est  tana  Brethaib  Itemed  .i.  fomiaclitai 
mdtta  motbuindi  torgabail  7rl. 

Mann  .i.  unge  .i.  \mde  Sencha  df'xi^ : 

Mo  ailib  imdergad  Emn®. 
Admiudur  de  secht  cactu  cichsite  crisu. 
Secht  mugu  moigfite  morgnimu  mugsaine. 
Secht  manna  oir  forloiscthi '  frifialgnuis  ^  cona  cbaurathi 
Concbobuir. 

Munnu  .i.  mo  fi nnu  *  .i.  ainm  buide  Eintain  enim  dicttM  eH 
unde  Moedoc  Fema  dtxt^  occ  air  Munnu  mate  Tulcbain : 

A  cbeldn  Be  chumachtaig ! 
a  m^ic  Tulcbain,  a  bachlaicb  ! 
rue  mac  nannsae  *  diamuintir 
mathair  rothuc,  a  Fintain  ! 

Mills  qwasi  mcllis  .1.  isinand  7  mel. 

Mai  .i.  ri  *°  7  fili,  wnde  diciiur  Ni  naiss  or  "  na  bargatt  [fol.  8 
col.  3.]  acbt  for  mal. 

Mairenn  .i.  dede  fordingair.  ainm  ceUxmus  domnai  .i.  morfin 
ainm  dano  do  gai  .i.  mirind**  .i.  droch  rind  .i.  fodera  bas. 

Mugerae  ainm  incetna  oirc  cotarabe  inHere  .i.  Coirpri  Muse  ce 
tucside  in  Ere  atirib  Bretan.  Ar  intan  ropumor  cumacbta  na: 
Goedel  forErctnaib  *^  rorannsat  Albain  eturru  bifcranna,  7  rofit 
each  durais  diacharait  ^*  leo.  7  nibu  lugu  notrebtais  Goedil "  frimu 
anair  qiiam  in  Scotia,  7  doronta  anairusa  ^'  7  arigduine  and.  In< 
[dicitur]  Dind  Tradui  .i.  diin  tredui "  .i.  tredue  Crimthain  Moir  ma 

*  nianacbo,  L. ;   manco,  Y.  '  on  crich,  Y.  '  .1.  marbadh,  ^ 

*  is  muileud  inmulinn,  L ;  is  muilcnd  inimuileDd,  Y. ;  asmaillem  immuilen 
LB.  *  .i.  dligid  si  fiach  a  saothair,  Y.  ®  aithlegtha,  LB.  '  fialgniMe,  ^ 
**  mo  a  tinda,  Y.  ®  L.  inserts  rue  nausae.  *°  Y.  inserts  7  cb.  "  6ir,  \ 
"  mirtind,  L.  "  L.  and  H.  insert  7.  **  7  a  caniid,  H".  **  goedelo,  L 
gaoidil,  Y.        "  anairse,  H.    anairlisi,  Y.        "  w  H.    tradui,  L. 
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Miomek  *  a  monk,'  firom  mmtichuB. 
Mwmath  *  tricky,'  from  mon  *  a  trick.' 
Mdh$99  *  a  goal,'  from  meUii 

M§kd  'pnise,'  i.e.  md  *&  mill-sliaft,'  from  its  frequency,  and 
M  'tamiiig,'  from  its  nsoalness. 

JfaittfllotfgA,  i.e.  mmmae  *a,  mind'  eauaeh  'disputatious'  hath  he. 

MmrUkmm  'carrion,'  from  martieinium. 

MnUend  'a  mill,'  i.e.  mol  'mill-shaft,'  and  and  'stone,'  for  these 
are  the  two  things  that  are  together. 

MwUr$^  'harlot,'  from  iHerdrix;  heing  entitled  to  {mermdo) 
tiie  price  of  her  defilement. 

Udtt  'pig,'  whence  in  the  Judgments  of  the  Notables,  mdtta 
'pigs'  have  attacked  my  .  .  .  .  ,  etc. 

Utam  '  an  ounce,'  whence  Sencha  said : 

'Greatest  of  disgraces  is  the  reproach  of  Emain. 
1  adjudge  therefor  seven  bondmaids  who  will  embroider  (?)  girdles : 
Seven  slaves  who  will  perform  the  great  works  of  slavery, 
Beren  ounces  of   refined  gold   for  a  noble  face,   with    Conor's 
champions.' 

ifiwjitj,  i.e.  mo  Finnu^  '  my  Finnu,'  a  loving  name.  Finntan  was 
ao  called.  Hence  said  Maedoc  of  Ferns  when  satirizing  Muniiu, 
8011  of  Tulchdn : 

0  little  vassal  of  mighty  God  ! 

0  son  of  Tulchin,  0  shepherd ! 

She  bore  a  child  troublesome  to  his  family 

The  mother  who  bore  thee,  0  Finntan. 

•  Xlit  'sweet,'  quasi  meUii :  it  is  the  same  as  tnel  '  honey.' 

ITo/  'king'  and  'poet.'  Hence  is  said«  '  Thou  shalt  not  bind  gold 
« silver  except  on  a  mdW 

Mtkmn^  two  things  it  means,  first,  it  is  a  name  for  a  woman, 
^  ^ir-find  '  great-fair :'  then  it  is  a  name  for  a  spear,  i.e.  mi-rind 
'evil  point,'  that  is,  it  causes  death. 

Mngh4me  '  slave  of  hilt,'  the  name  of  the  first  lapdog  which 

was  in  Ireland.     Coirpre  Muse,  he  first  brought  one  into  Ireland 

out  of  the  lands  of  the  Britons.      For  at  that  time,  great  was 

the  power  of  the  Gaels  over  Britain,  and  they  divided  Albion 

among  them  into  estates,  and  each  of  them  knew  his  friend's 

•bode.    And  the  Gbels  used  to  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  sea  not  less 

than  in  Scotia*  And  their  dwellings  and  their  royal  forts  were  built 

tbeniiL    Hence  is  said  Dind  Traduif  i.e.  Dun  Tredui,  i.e.  the  triple 
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Fidaig  .i.  ri  Heirenn  7  Alban  comnir  nlcht.  7  inde  est  GlassdimW 
[na  nGoidel]  .i.  cell  forbru  mara  hlcht.  Jsisd  amiss  insin  irrobai 
Glass  mac  Caiss  muicid  rfgh  Hirhuaithi  occmncaib  far  mess,  7  ish^ 
insin  dodersaig  ^  Fatraicc  iartain  .i.  se  ficbit  *  bliadnae  iani[a]g:iiin 
dofiannaib  Mate  Con,  7  is  dindraindsin  beos  ata  Dind  Map  Letani  * 
hitfrib  Bretan  Com  .i.  Dun  mac  Liatban  [ar  is  mao  innf  as  map 
isin  Bretnusj.  Sfc  rorann  each  cen^l  disiu,  arroboi  aebntruma  alls 
anair,  7  robatar  fonobumachtu  sin  cociana  eid  iartichtain  Patraico* 
Disin  trd  dxdiu  roboi  Coirpri  [fo.  80^,  col.  1]  Maso  occ  aitbigid 
sair  coamuintir  7  coacairdea.  Nitbanic  die^tti  indinbuidsin  oiroci 
tir  n£ir^n,  7  ascongrad  *  laBretnu  natarta  ^  oirei  indail  nahaiscid 
nacaratrad  na  commain  doQoedelaih, 

lSh{  tra  edin  roboi  indinbaid  si  laBretnu:  Cecb  bidbn  innacliinaid 
doneoch  foroesad  [a  cbain].* 

(Boi)  6ddiu  oirci  aimind^    isseilb  ebarat  Cboirpri  Muse  hitinb 
Brettan,  7  atroe  ^  Coirpri  buad.     Dochuaid  dano  Coirpri  corfectais 
do  athaigsidi,'  7  forrico  ^°  failti  act  immonoirci.   SeCan  amrae  dano  Ilk 
Coirpri  Muse  7  imd6nam  de  or  7  do  argat  imabeimh,  7  bas6t  amra^ 
7rl.    Tob^t  iartim  Coirpri  beoil  eomor  7  eonammelt  saill  fo  an  emJ* 
Fo/acaib  iuscin  arbelaib  indoirci.      Eogab  iamm  intoirei 
indcme  comatain   .i.   roluited  iartim  insefan  ^nabud  alainfd]'' 
[ijamabaracb.     Bogeni  iarum    Coirpre    cais    moir    desin,   7 
bronach,  7  condaig   cert    nimbi  coacbaraitt.     "  Indraicside,  daiM 
[col.  2.]   icfasa  inchinaid,"   ollsuide.      ''Nigebsa,"  ol  Coi[r]pra 
**  acht  hi  fil  hi  cain  Bretan  .i.  each  bibdu  "  inachinaid."  **     larsei] 
t/a,  dobrtth "  intoirei  innachinaid,   7  dobreth "   ainm  do  a.  Mil.  ^ 
heme. 

Ba  banchu,  tra,  intoirei,  7  batorrach  intan  dobreth  tairis  anaU. 
Ailill  Flann  Bee,  tra,  ba  ri  Muman  intansin,  7  Cormae  bua  Cuiod 
liirrigu    Temrach.      Do    indarscansat  sidi  fochetoir  euingbid  f  7 
eosnam]  indoirci.       Ishe  iarum   cruth  rocoraiged   eturra  atrior,       : 
aimser  chinti  dobeith  donchoin  hitig  cachac.     Doithid  iartim  incu      ^ 
[7]  rohuc  each  cuilen  di[a]cuain,  "  7  is  onchoinsin  oirci  Heir«t*i 
ut  Scoti  p^rhibent. 

*  dedersaich,  H. ;  rodereaip,  Y.  and  LB.  «  fithit,  L.  '  den  roind  be«       | 

sen  attf  dind  mapledhain,   H.  *  isrncongradh,  H.  •  conat6ida,  Y. 

^  fowesed  a  chain  no  foniasnadfad  ichain,  Y. ;  rofessfrf  a  cauain,  11. ;  nofuas**" 
bad  cain,  LB.  "^   annind,  L.  »  coutori,  LB.  ^    aticcskfc,  H* 

atsaighid,  Y.  »®  sic,  Y.;    foriccll.  ;    colonic,   LB.      We  should  pei*>P* 

read  fonthnc,  the  perf.  8^.   3^  of  foricim.  >i    beoil  comor   ima  a&M  7 

conammailt  saill  7  bo&aill  foa,  Y.  12  couarbo  aloiun,  II.  >*  bidbdOt  I* 

bidba,   H.  "  each  rob  iua  chin,  LB.  >»  dobretha,  Y.;    tucad,  LB* 

18  rolil,  LB.  "  Y  ituerU  conaprait  aceli  uade  7  randsat  fir  Eircim  eton** 
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loss  <^  Crimthann  the  Great,  son  of  Fidach,  king  of  Ireland  and 

of  AUnon  as  far  as  the  Ictian  Sea,  and  hence  is  Glastonbury  of 

the  Gaels,  a  chorch  on  the  brink  of  the  Ictian  Sea.     That  is 

the  residence  in  which  dwelt  Glass,  son  of  Cass,  the  King  of 

I&math's  swineherd,  with  his  swine  mast-feeding,  and  it  is  he  that 

Patrick  afterwards  raised  from  the  dead,  six  score  years  after  he  had 

been  dain  by  the  Fianns  of  Mac  Con.     And  from  that  division  also, 

in  the  lands  of  the  Cornish  Britons  stands  Dind  Map  Letan,  that  is, 

the  fort  of  the  sons  of  Liathan,  for  mac  *  son,'  is  the  same  as  map 

ia  the  British.      Thus  every  tribe  divided  on  that  side,  for  its 

property  on  the  east  was  equal  to  that  on  the  west,  and  they 

eoatinned  in  this  power  long  after  the  coming  of  Patrick.     Hence 

Coirpre  Muse  was  paying  a  visit  in  the  east  to  his  family  and  his 

friends.    At  that  time  no  lapdog  had  come  to  the  land  of  Erin, 

tad  the  Britons  proclaimed  that  no   lapdog  should  be  given  to 

Gteli  in  partition,  or  gift,  or  friendship,  or  barter. 

Now  at  that  time  the  Britons  had  this  law :  *  Every  criminal  for 
Ui  crime  to  him  whose  law  he  shall  have  infringed.' 

There  was  a  beautiful  lapdog  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of 
Coirpre  Muse  in  the  lands  of  the  Britoos,  and  Coirpre  got  it  from 
Hmtims:  Coirpre  once  went  to  his  house,  and  was  made  welcome 
to  ererything  save  the  lapdog.  Now  Coirpre  had  a  wonderful 
dinger,  with  an  adornment  of  gold  and  silver  on  its  hilt.  It  was 
(ntrvellous  jewel.  So  Coirpre  put  much  grease  upon  it,  and 
itbbed  bacon  to  its  haft,  and  left  the  dagger  before  the  lapdog. 
Ae  lapdog  took  to  gnawing  the  hilt  till  morning,  and  the  dagger 
^injured  so  that  on  the  morrow  it  was  not  beautiful.  Then 
^re  made  great  complaint  thereof,  and  was  mournful  for 
%  tnd  demandeth  justice  for  it  of  his  friend.  *  That  is  fair 
Indeed.  I  will  pay  for  the  crime,'  said  he.  '  Nought  will  I  take,' 
**7i  Coirpre,  *  save  what  is  prescribed  in  the  law  of  the  Britons, 
^ely,  every  criminal  for  his  crime.'  So  after  that  the  lapdog 
^^  surrendered  for  its  crime,  and  a  name  was  given  to  it,  even 
*y-Aw  '  slave  of  hilt.' 

Kow  the  lapdog  was  a  bitch,  and  was  in  pup  when  it  was  taken 
^er  to  Ireland.  Ailill  Flann  the  Little  was  then  King  of 
^mutor,  and  Cormac,  grandson  of  Conn,  was  then  in  the  king- 
^  of  Tara.  These  began  at  once  to  demand  and  contend  for 
^lapdog.  This  is  the  way  in  which  matters  were  arranged 
"<tween  the  three  of  them;  that  the  bitch  should  be  a  certain 
tii&e  in  the  house  of  each.  Then  the  bitch  litters,  and  each  of 
^W  took  a  pup  of  her  litter ;  and  from  that  bitch  come  (all)  the 
^dogs  of  Ireland,  as  the  Irish  declare. 
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Bamarb  tra  intoirci.  larreib  cianaib,  immofro,  fofoair  Connlae 
mac  Taidg  ma/o  C6m  mate  Ailella  Olaim  clocezm  lorn  indoirci, 
7  dobert^  bioeist  dondfilid  doluid  conaircbetul '  dia  athair  .i. 
Moen  mae  Etnae  nomen  poetsB  illius.  Tethnae  iaram,  int^ces  tre 
tenm  laido,  eone^ert :  '  Cdin  tonna  [tige  •]  hui  [fo.  80^,  col.  8] 
Eogain/  ftb  hitig  hui  Cbuind  cachth&datb  tobaraind.*  Basa  coem 
hitig  Choirprt  Muse,  aMug  b6me.     Cend  Moga  beime  inso/  olse, 

*  incetna  boirce  dobretb  •  inH^rind.' 

Mumu  de  nomtne  slieuius  regis,  id  est  Eocbn  Garb  Mamti  .i. 
Eocho  Mumo  .i.  mo  agreimm  7  agreitt  7  achumacbtae  oldds  cacbrf, 
7  i8di[a]anmuim  robainmniged  Mumu  7  Muimnig  dicuntur.'' 

Mug  quasi  mucb,  aria  fo  muicb  7  fo  tbodemam  fognama  bis. 

Mugsaine  .i.  quasi  mug  snime  .i.  snim  bfss  ^  for  m^main  inmoga. 

Mucb '  tra  ainm  saindiles  dodiaid,  nade  dieituT  muobad. 

Mil  .i.  mel  rotruaillned  ann. 

Midacb  qtiasi  medic,  ab  eo  quad  est  medictM.'^ 

Mer  arindi  isaboenur  bitb^^  isind  alt  imbi  .L  innamerachty  7 
i^aboeiiTir  teit "  qtiasi  merulus  .i.  Ion,  et  inde  meroliM  gro^ce  quod 
uolat  solus,  ^'  7  nfgndtb  en  aile  cid  diachinel  fodeisin  inacoimtecht. 

Meracbt  quasi  mericbt  .i.  icbt  n6  acbt  m^r  .i.  gnim  m^r  ab 
eo  quod  est  actus. ^^ 

Mairt  .i.  a  Marte  .i.  o  dia  cbatba  la  genti  dianid  ainm  Mars, 
is  d6  conasecrad  ^^  allatbisin  [fo.  81*,  col.  1]  7  inmi  dianid  ainm 
Martins  .i.  m{  marta. 

Mindecb  qiiasi  mendio  .i.  ab  eo  quod  est  mendictM.^* 

Mart  a  morte,  quasi  mort." 

!Mortlaith  .i.  a  mortalitate.*® 

Manannan  mac  lir  .i.  cennaigi  amrae  roboi  inninis  Manand.  Ish^ 
luam  *®  is<lech  roboi  formuir  iniarthar  domuin.  Kofinnad  trianem- 
j^naeht  (.i.  gne  nime)  .i.  tria  deicsin  indaeoir,*  inderet  nombiad 
intsuithneim[7  in  iloinenn] '*  7  intan  conoemehlabad  **  cecbtarde 
urro.  iudo  Scoti  et  Britones  eum  dcum  maris  uocauwunt,  et 
iiulo  filium  maris  esse  dixonmt  .i.  mac  lir ;  et  de  nomine  Manana 
iusola  ^  Manannan  dicta  '*  est. 

*  oombort,  LB.       '  donaircetiil,  L. ;  co  n-&i  [-i-]  airchetnl,  LB.       •  «r,  H. 

*  w}^>m,  L.  *  cech  tnithii  dolvtirind,  H.  •  dbbretha,  LB.  "^  dicantur,  L.; 
dii'unt,  Y.  •  L.  omits ;  biss,  Y. ;  ibs,  LB.  •  Mug,  L. ;  much,  Y.  and  LB. 
'"  .i.  liajjb,  Y. :  lirti^h,  LB.  *'  arindi  bis  ina  aonar,  Y.  ''  isiu  aonar  imteit,  Y. 
^^  A.  rWllaijrid  [«]aonar,  Y.  "  .i.  jniim.  Y.  '*  condoflecrad,  Y,  "  bregach,  Y. 
•'  movU\  L. :  luort  .1.  on  biAfi,  Y.  '"  on  mortlaith,  Y.  "  luanuure,  Y. 
'■^'  tria  dtii*sin  gne  in  nime  .i.  in  at'oir,  Y.  ^*  ind  airet  nobith  indtsoinind  7 
iiid  (iimond.  Y.  '•  roclaochlobadh,  Y.;  noscloechldbad,  LB.  *»  insole,  L. 
"-*  dioattiJ!,  L. 
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Xow  the  lapdog  died,  and  long  afterwards  Connlae,  son  of  Tadg, 
ion  of  Cian,  son  of  Ailill  Bare-ear,  found  the  bare  skull  of  the 
Iqidog,  and  took  it  as  a  puzzle  to  the  poet  who  had  come  with 
a  eulogy  to  his  father.  Moen,  son  of  Etna,  was  that  poet's  name. 
Then  the  poet  solved  it  by  tenm  Idido  '  illumination  of  sonp:/  and 
nid  '  Cain  tonna,  etc..  Thou  wast  dear  in  the  house  of  Coirpre 
Muse,  O  Mugh-6me.'  This,  says  he,  '  is  the  head  of  Mugh-6me, 
the  first  lapdog  that  was  brought  into  Ireland.* 

Jfumu  ^Munster/  Irom  the  name  of  a  certain  king,  to  wit, 
Eocha  Garb  Mumu,  i.e.  Eochu  Mu-mo,  i.e.  Greater  (w6)  his 
hold  and  his  valour  and  his  power  than  that  of  every  other  king, 
and  from  his  name  Mumu  *  Munstcr,'  was  named,  and  Mumnig 
'  Mnnster-men,'  are  (so)  called. 

Mugh  'slave/  quasi  much  'mist,'  for  it  is  under  the  mist  and 
tribulation  of  slavery. he  is  continually. 

Mugheaine  *  slavery,'  quasi  tnuffh  sninie,  the  sadness  that  is  on  the 
mind  of  the  slave. 

Much,  a  name  proper  for  smoke,  whence  is  said  muchad  'to 
smother.' 

MU  *  honey ' :  mul  has  been  corrupted  therein. 
Jiidach,  the  name  of  a  Tuath  de  Danann  leech,  quasi  mediCf  from 
medi€U3. 

JUr  '  blackbird,'  because  it  is  alone  in  the  wooded  valley  where 
it  lives,  that  is,  in  its  madness  (?).  And  it  is  alone  it  goes,  quan 
wt'ernltUf  i.e.  merle,  and  hence  in  Greek  merulus^  because  it  flies 
alone,  and  another  bird,  even  of  its  own  kind,  is  not  often  in  its 
company. 

MeraelU  'madness,'  quasi  mir-icht,  i.e.  ieht  or  aeht  mer,  i.e. 
*  action  of  fingers,'  from  actus. 

Mairt  '  Tuesday/  from  Mars,  a  god  of  battle  with  the  Gentiles, 
-whose  name  was  Mars.    To  him  that  day  was  consecrated  and 
the  month  whose  name  is  Martins,  that  is  March. 
Mindech  '  a  bad  man '  (?),  quasi  tnendic  from  mendicm. 
Mart  '  a  beef,'  quasi  mart. 
Jfarllaith  '  mortality,'  from  mortalitas. 

Manannan  mae  lir,  a  famous  merchant  who  dwelt  in  the  Isle 
of  Mann.  He  is  the  pilot  who  was  best  at  sea  in  the  west  of  the 
world.  He  used  to  know  by  studying  the  heavens,  that  is  by 
looking  at  the  sky,  the  time  that  would  be  fine  weather,  and  foul 
weather,  and  when  each  of  them  would  change.  Hence  the  Irish 
and  the  Britons  called  him  a  god  of  the  sea,  and  hence  they  said 
that  he  was  Mac  Lir,.  son  of  the  Sea,  and  from  Manannan*s  name 
the  lale  of  Mann  has  been  called. 
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"Nie  .i.  mac  sethar.  at  Cu  Cholaind  dixit,  profetaiiB  de  Chrii 
aduentu  .i.  nie  duine  ticfa  .L  mac  sethar  .i.  mac  sethar  dome  ticf 
ipse  est  lesns. 

Ifemnall  issM^  ainm  as  moaib  ^  de  anmonnaib  H^irenn '  insi 
.i.  nemnuall  .i.  nuall  fer  nime  imbi. 

'Ninui  .L  iiin[f]os  .i.  nin  .i.  tonn  [rogab  foss]  .i.  tood  [tani 
don]  fedrgi  anfar.  dodeochaid'  iarsindaeor  ^onda^rmimi  *  isiiit 
[n-ucut],  condeirg6ni  *  tiprait  dl.  Inde  diciiur  Gorcnmma 
Nfnuiss. 

Nemeth  .i.  nemiath  anas  dfrde  '  doheclais  :  nemdith  anas  diide 
de  ocaib  :  nemhuath  anas  dfrde  '  dofilMfoib. 

!N'6it  .L  dia  catha  lagente  GoedeL    Nemon  uxor  illins. 

Nacc  ^  quasi  n^. 

[Nith]  .i.  guin  duine. 

Ner  .i.  tore  allaid,  ut  est  isnaib  Aistib  .i.  fail  nir  n&i  grifi 
grddaichdae. 

Noe  .L  duine,  xmde  dieitur  diandama  noe  fortir  .i.  dfan  dana 
duine  fortir. 

Noes  ^  .i.  f  ess  *  ndnbair  .i.  tri  Hg  7  tri  epacoip  7  tri  suid  .L  s^ 
^lidaehtA  7  sui  litre  7  sui  b61rai  Fene.  Robatar  huili  ocdenft 
intSenchasa  [Mair]. 

Nim[b]  .i.  broen,  ab  eo  quod  est  nimbus.  Inde  dieitttr  isnaBrcth^ 
N6med  .i.  OengtM  foh6iblib  ^*  imbais  aricht  roluisc  leth "  fonint 
nimb. 

Kaimne  .i.  glaine,"  no  naimne,  amal  bid  naire  nobeth  an* 
Senbelrse  didtu  annairesin."  Jsinann  7  asb^rtha  6cin.  Isgnal 
belrasom  [col.  3.]  tra  [cid  indiu]  lahlrmumain  maxime,  um 
diVunt  ^'Infil  ni  bestoichduit?"  ''Fil  naire,"  arinti  dianimcomaroi 
.i.  fil  eicin. 

Kith  .i.  guin  duine.    Kie  infer  dodngni.    Neithes  dano  .L  gain 
duine.    ut  est  nf  idnae  nethis  nemthigedar. 

Nescoit  .i.  ise  senchas  Groidhel  .i.  intan  fechtae  cath  Muigi 
Tuiredh  bui  Goibhne  gobae  isin  cerdchai  oc  denum  na  narm  di 
Thuathuibh  nDea  Bomnand,  7  bui  Luchtaine  soer  fri^*  deuaiD 
crand  isna  goa,  7  boi  Credne  cerd  fri  denum  semmend  innangoe,^ 

*  mo,  Y. ;  mou,  LB.  •  in  domain,   Y.;   in  domain,  LB.  '  tomi 

dodechaid  dond  fairgi  aniar,  Y.  *  co  torchuir,  Y.  •  condena,  Y. 

®  dir,  Y.;   dirge,  LB.  "*  nac,  Y.  and  LB.;   niacc,  L.  *  No«,Y. 

9  fis,  LB.         ^MohftibUb,  Y.;    fohuilib,  L.;    fo&iblib,  LB.         "  Boloiicetli 
a  leth,  Y.  **  gl&m,  L. ;   glain,  Y. ;   gl&ine,  LB.  "  anairenifliDi  Ij*' 

iimairesin,  Y.  "  guine,  L. ;    guin,    1.  and  LB.  **  oc,  Y.  and  LB- 

"  isana  goib,  Y. 
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Ntm  a  nster's  son,  as  said  Cuchulainn  prophesying  of  Clirist's 
ilfoit :  *  The  sister's  Son  of  Man  will  come,  and  He  is  Jesus.' 

Nitmntuttf  Hub  is  the  noun   that  is   greatest   of    the  nouns 
ft  Erin,    that   is,   NmM^uall  the  acclamation  of    the   men   of 
:  Jusveii  around  it. 

Hfhuu  a  place-name,  i.e.  nin-foM,  i.e.  ntn  '  a  ware,'  which  got 
Jm  'sn  abode/  i.e.  a  sea- wave  from  the  west  which  came  along 
the  sir  until  it  settled  in  yon  country  and  made  a  well  of  itself  : 
vknoe  is  said  '  Corcummaid  of  Ninus.' 

NlmM  '  a  chapel,'  *  a  sanctuary,'  that  is  nsm-iath  *  heaven-land,' 
ibt  is  due  to  the  church :    neim-dith  *  poison-sharp,'  what  is  due 
bioldiers:  tmm-uath  'poison-horror,'  what  is  due  to  poets. 
Ifiitf  a  god  of  battle  with  the  heathen  of  the  Gaels.  Hemon,  his 

Aw  *no,'  quasi  nse, 

Niik '  the  slaying  of  a  human  being.' 

Ar  *  a  wild  boar,'  as  is  in  the  Metres,  to  wit,  '  the  lair  of  a 
W,  the  nest  of  a  .  •  •  griffin.' 

ib  'a  human  being.'  Hence  is  said,  ^*  If  thou  sufPerest  a  nde 
tahad,"  that  is,  if  thou  sufferest  any  one  on  land. 

^6ii '  customary  law,'  i.e.  ndi-Jus  the  wisdom  of  nine  persons,  to 
^thiee  kings,  three  bishops  and  three  sages,  to  wit,  a  sage  of 
FMdy  and  a  sage  of  history  and  a  sage  of  the  language  of  the 
RbI  They  were  all  composing  the  Senchas  Mor. 

•AU  '  a  shower,'  from  nimbua.  Hence  is  said  in  the  Judgments 
^tke  Rotables:  "Oengus  under  the  sparks  of  the  imbass  which 
^inyented,  half  (of  him)  burnt  under  heavens  of  showers." 

AftTM  'pure,'  or  naime  as  if  it  were  naire.     Old  language  is 

'^  ssftTM.     It  IB  the  same  as  if  item  '  indeed,'  were  said.     It 

•  

lieomiQon  speech  even  to-day,  in  West  Munster  chiefly,  whence 
%asy,  "Is  there  aught  that  is  pleasing  to  thee?"  " Fil  Mtre" 
'fihe  who  is  asked,  that  is,  ''  There  is  indeed." 

SUk '  the  slaying  of  a  human  being.'  Nie,  the  man  that  inflicts 
^  IfiUhes  then,  the  slaying  of  a  human  being,  as  is  said,  '*  Not 
^^pon  of  slaughter  that  dignifies." 

^ttdU  'a  boil.'  This  is  a  story  of  the  Gaels.  When  the 
(leeond)  Battle  of  Moytura  was  fought,  Goibniu  the  Smith  was 
^  ^  forge  making  the  weapons  for  the  Tuatha  d6a  Domnann, 
^  Lochtaine  the  Wright  was  making  shafts  for  the  spears,  and 
^^  the  Brazier  was  making  the  rivets  of  the  spears.    More- 
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et  di'ctmt  autem  Scoti  qnod  Gobne'  gobae  [hjastas  faciebat  fri  teon 
gr^ssa,  7  ba  f eth '  Ingres  d^denach.' 

Dognfth  d&no  Luchtaine  soer  [na  crunda]  fri  teora  snassa,  7  ba 
feth  intsnas  d6denach.  Sfo  [faciebat]  et  Credna  nasemmancL 
Dobidgged  iarum  Ooibne  asintenchair  nagoa  conglentais  isindanr- 
sain.  DoUeiced  Luchtaine  saer  nacranna  innandfaid,*  7  balor  insma 
doib.  Dobidged  iarum  Credene  cerd  nasemmend  ab6laib*  natea- 
choire,  7  balor  [fo.  81^,  col..  1.]  insmai  doib  7rl.  Cene  tra  birf 
Ooibne  gobae  occondfsin  Uthe  bine  foramn^  Adfiadarson  di^Nl 
doGobnind,  7  basaeth  lais,  7  babetaid  imbi.  Issed  diifiM  dogivL 
fris  .L  bui  crann  innalaim  intan  adf^ss*  do  asc^l  .i.  ness  ^ 
ainm,  is  imbi  dognfther  indaumaisi  criad.  Dicain  [bricbtu]  ^  diAft 
forsacrandsin,  7  each  fer  doniced  dob^^ed  fuasmaind'  doncrancL 
Md  adellad  iartim  induine  dohurgbad  foc^toir  cnocc  ann  Ian  doloimiii> 
chru'  7  gur,  7  foloisced  induine  ama/  tene,  ^®  7  huaire  ba  fuath^ 
incraind  dianidainm  '  ncss  *  nobid  forsincnucc.  Isaire  roainmnigssi^ 
ondanmuimsin  as  nescoit  .i.  ness  [.i.  cnoc]  7  scoftt  .L  lind. 

Ness  tra  cetharda  fordingair  .i.  ness  c6tamu«  ainm  indanman^ 
7rl.  Ness  ainm  donchrund  ut  proAdiximns.  Ness  daiio  aii^* 
dondaumisi  criad  fessin/*  amal  ashert  ben  araile  goibenn  "  dorig^ii 
marbnaith  doa  ^*  fir,  dicem : 

Badirsan  lim  sella[d]  [col.  2.]  friss, 
forbir  ifr[a]ig  derc  "  aniss, 
ba  binniu  nochantais  dord 
fri  derc  aniss  adabolg. 

Ness  dam)  ainm  donboimm  7  doncrecht,  ut  eit  isint[S]encha8  Mar    - 

agrannib  caohtomiM,  aFenib  gachforiM,  ammainib  each  mess. 

a  dirib  cuirp  duiue,  citili  afuili,**  rohonlaiged  "  ness. 

.i.  anitf/  mbes  aurguatu  ^*  inbuill  isin  duiniu  hifuirmith^ 
inonM?ht  isfai  **  diuio  bith  inderaic  .i.  u<rbi  gratia  .i.  mad  indaga^ 
no  inotan*  no  ismoch  forrumither  increcht  nd  inaithiss"  ismoi^ 
ahoraio  7  rl.  am«i/  rongab  isiut[S]onehia  Mar  .i.  mad  fohetacJ 
iiHmorro  bis  increcht  no  indainim  islugu   son." 


*  (lobnm.  Y.      *  tVith,  Y.      '  dt^xwch,  L.:  in  trew  grea*.  Y.      *  -diaig,!*. 

^  J»^^>k»h.  \.\\,     *  .ndtVdt's,  L, ;  AtUtC  Y.;   atc^as.  LB.     •  «r,  LB.     '  f uanuid, 

Y,;  tu.^^m:!  \mK  l.H.        *  lio  liuii  ohra.  Y.;  do  Undchiw  LB.        ***  tenid,  LB, 

*'  ,irlv«  ho  fuHth.  Y.  and  IB.  *•  tii^in.  L.         •*  gobenn,  T.;  gohanii,  LB. 

*  dia»  Y.  *nd  l.B.       •*  doiiw  I.,:  dtr\\  Y.;  deiw,  LB.      »•  cidhjUilifuile,  T.; 

o-idM  ilo  A  tuiK\  LB.       *'  n^Amiij^xl,  Y.;  rv^bammmg^  LB.      "  urgiiMlit 
I  U.  '♦  is-sAi.  I  .;    istai.  Y.;    W  ioi,  LB.  **"  a&etan,  L.;    ineUn,  T 

'•  tomiinuiioT  ioiiaihaijs  Y.  *•  lu^  Y. 
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9ver  the  Seoti  say  that  Ooibniu  the  Smith  used  to  make  Bpears 
hf  three  proceMes,  and  the  last  process  was  the  finish.  Then 
Lnehtaine  the  Wright  would  make  the  shafts  by  three  cuts,  and 
Ike  last  cat  was  the  finish.  So  also  Credne  made  the  rivets.  Then 
Gobniu  used  to  cast  the  spear-heads  out  of  the  tongs,  so  that 
they  stack  in  the  door-post.  Luchtaine  the  Wright  used  to  cast 
tbe  spear-shafts  out  after  them,  and  this  was  enough  to  set  them 
in.  Then  Credne  the  Brazier  would  fling  the  rivet«  from  the 
jivs  of  the  tongs,  and  this  was  enough  to  insert  them.  Now 
lUle  Goibniu  was  at  that  business,  a  crime  is  charged  against 
Vb  wife.  That  then  is  told  to  Goibniu,  and  it  was  grievous  to  him, 
ni  he  grew  jealous  thereat.  This  is  what  he  did  in  consequence. 
VWn  the  tidings  were  told  him  there  was  a  pole  in  his  hand, 
%« is  its  name,  and  round  it  the  furnace  of  clay  is  made,  and 
k  lings  spells  over  that  pole,  and  to  every  man  who  came  to 
^  he  would  give  a  blow  with  the  pole.  If,  then,  the  man 
Mtped,  a  lump  full  of  gory  liquid  and  matter  would  rise  and 
Wa  the  man  like  fire.  And  because  the  form  of  the  pole  called 
At  Qied  to  be  on  the  lump,  therefore  they  called  it  neS'%o6%t  from 
^tname,  to  wit,  ne^s  '  a  lump,'  and  scdit  '  a  liquid.' 
•ffiw,  then,  means  four  things,  to  wit : 
^CM,  first,  the  name  of  the  animal  (the  weasel),  etc. 
^«t9,  a  name  for  the  pole,  as  we  have  said  before. 
•"W,  then,  a  name  for  the  furnace  of  clay  itself,  as  said  the 
^of  a  certain  smith  who  made  an  elegy  for  her  husband,  saying : 

'  'Tis  sad  to  me  to  look  at  him  : 
The  red  flame  of  his  furnace  grows  into  the  wall : 
Very  sweet  was  the  bass  which  his  two  bellows 
Would  chant  to  the  hole  of  his  furnace.' 

<^Mf,  then,  is  the  name  for  the  blow  and  for  the  wound,  as  is 
(ind)  in  the  Senchas  Mor : 

xiOffl  grains  every  measurement,  from  the  F6ni  every  law,  from 

treasures  every  appraisement, 
Kom  the  fines  for  a  man*8  body,  though  many  be  his  wounds,  the 

ne99  was  graduated. 

IW  is,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  member  in  the  person  on 
viiom  the  wound  is  inflicted,  so  then  is  the  eric.  For  example, 
S,  the  wound  or  the  insult  is  inflicted  on  the  face,  or  the  forehead, 

or  the  chin,  the  greater  is  its  eric,  etc.,  as  is  in  the  Senchas  Mor. 

IC  howerer,  the  wound  or  the  blemish  is  under  the  clothing  the 

eric  is  less. 
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[OUam  .i.]  oUdam  .i.  oil  adam  .i.  cethrar  ar  .  xz  .  Alit^  [ollts^ 
.i.]  ollhuam  .i.  am[ail]a8  nannsae  saigid  baame  bis  inaild  afas 
ifidoirb^  saigid  tor  dan  7  ei[c]8i  indollaman.  Ailitar  [oUam  •i-^1 
olldieim  .i.  oil  an{  dieim.* 

O'i  .i.  caara,'  wide  dmtur  oisc  .i.  61  seise. 

Omelgg  ^  .1.  61  melg  .1.  isi  aimser  insin  bitio  ass  c&racb  *  mdgj^ 
[col.  3.]  .1.  ass,  arind{  melgair.* 

O'en  qtMsi  un,  ab  eo  quod  est  untM. 

Oenacb  .1.  ane^  ecb. 

Oetb  .i.  luige.' 

Oar  .i.  gutb.' 

O'ccb  .1.  namae. 

Orb  .1.  nomen  uiri  a  quo  Oirbrige.^* 

Og  quasi  ob,  id  est  ouam.^^ 

Ordd  .1.  ab  ordine. 

Olcbobor  .i.  oceobor  laiss  61. 

Omn  "  .i.  orguin." 

Om  in  bid,  gr^c  tmaillnide  insin  .1.  omon  isinOr^tcc  .i.  otOfi^ 
isinLaitin. 

Opar  ^^  .1.  ab  op^ratione. 

Ong  f ocbid  ^'  7  cose :  inde  dtc^ton  eet  cossaig  donui0,  aFitb^^ 
cotrescat  ^'  a  oing. 

Oraitt  .i.  6ratio." 

Oslugud  .1.  buaslecud  .1.  lecnd  suas  nacomlad. 

Ogtach  *^  .i.  ogthecb  .i.  ogude  atbccb  diabuitb  fair. 

O'r  qujisi  aur  .i.  ab  auro. 

Orcc  treith  ,i.  nom^n  domoc  rfg,  trfath  enim  rex  nocatur  [und^ 
dixit  poeta :]  Oenach  nuircc  treitb  .i.  biad  7  6tacb  logmar,  cluing 
7  coilcid,  [cuirm  7  cama**]  7  brannub  7  fithchell,  bech  7  carput*^ 
7  mdcboin  7  ^isrcchta  olchena. 

Orcc  dano   ainm  do  brattan.     Inde  dixit  cend  Lomnai  dndtlu 
iamabein'*  de  :  **  Orcc  brecc  brondlinn  brucbtas  [fo.  82%  col.  1.] 


*  tjnail  is  doilt^  uaim  bis  fo  aill  do  togail  no  saigid  uaime  bis  fo  aiU,  ric  b 
doilig,  Y.  ^  is  oil  inni  ditness  .i.  cethrar  ar  fichit,  no  oil  diemid  .1.  oUam 
ernes  nacesta,  Y.  *  caora,  Y. ;    caera,  LB.         ♦  6imelc,  Y.;  oimelc,  LB. 

*  c&irich,  L. ;  is  aimser  andsin  tic  as  cairach,  Y.  *  blegar,  Y.  and  LB. 
'  aine,  Y.;    6ne,  LB.            **  luidhe  no  eithech,  Y.;    luige  no  ^thech,   LB. 

•  LB.  adds  no  gairm.  **•  orbroige  nominatur,  Y.  "  .i.  og,  LB.;  .1. 
ogh,  Y.  "  om,  Y.  *3  creacli  no  orguin,  LB.  **  sie,  L.  and  Y.; 
opair,  LB.  **  ong  .i.  foiched,  Y.  "  cot  sescait,  Y. ;  con  secait,  LB. 
1'  ab  oratione  .i.  aimaigthi,  Y.  ^'^  ogthach,  Y. ;  ochtach,  LB.  «  ^j^^  lB^ 
2"  branndub  7  fidhcella,  eich  7  carpait,  Y.        *i  iama  beimeim,  Y. 
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OOtm  'profeasor/  that  is  oU  'great'  his  ddm  *  retinue/  that 
kt  Ibnr-and-twenty  men.  Aliter  oUamy  i.e.  oll-uam,  as  it  is 
&kalt  to  go  to  a  cave  (uam)  which  is  in  a  cliff  (aU)  so  it  is 
kid  to  attain  to  the  poetry  and  learning  of  the  011am.  AliUr 
AKm,  Le.  oU^ietm,  i.e.  great  {oU)f  is  what  protects  {dieim)  him, 
(tiie  train  of  twenty-four  persons). 

(/i  *  sheep.'    Hence  is  said  6iic,  i.e.  *  a  dry  ewe.' 

Oimtlgg  'the  first  day  of  spring,'  that  is  di-melgg  'ewe-milk,' 
tiiat  is  the  time  at  which  the  sheep's  milk  comes.  Melgg^  i.e. 
milk,  because  it  melgar  '  is  milked.' 

Om '  one,'  quasi  ^n,  from  un%u, 

Oemk  '  a  fair,'  that  is  une  eeh  '  contention  of  horses.' 

Onh '  an  oath.' 

(kr  '  a  voice.' 

Oiek  'an  enemy.' 

Orhf  the  name  of  the  man  from  whom  are  the  Orbraige. 

^  '^^»'  qiuui  ohf  i.e.  ovum, 

Ori  *  rank,'  from  ordo, 

(Mobar,  a  man's  name,  i.e.  drink  (o/)  is  a  desire  {aecohor)  with 


Om  *  destruction.' 

Om  *  raw '  of  the  food.  That  is  Greek  corrupted :  w^iop  in  the 
6nek :  cntar  [leg.  erudutn  ?]  in  the  Latin. 

Ofor '  a  work,'  from  operatio, 

Ong  'tribulation,'  and  'chastisement':  hence  was  said,  'Chastise 
%wn,  0  Fithel,  tiU  his  tribulations'  .  .  . 

Onit  'prayer,'  'blessing,'  from  oratio, 

(Mwcud  'an  opening,'  i.e.  uas-Ueud  'up-letting,'  i.e.  letting  up 
tt«  Tal?e. 

Ofkch  '  ridge-pole,'  i.e  dg-theeh  '  perfect  house,'  i.e.  the  house 
{M)  is  the  more  perfect  {6gu-ds)  from  its  being  thereon. 

(^r  *  gold,'  quasi  aur  from  aurum. 

Ore  triith,  a  name  for  a  king's  son,  for  a  king  is  called  iriath, 

yrhoiee  a  poet  said  oenach  oire  treith  '  a  king's  son's  fair,'  to  wit, 

ftod  and  costly  raiment,  feathers  and  quilt,  ale  and  flesh-meat, 

drtnght-board  and   chess-board,   horse    and    chariot    and    grey- 

kounds,  and  toys  besides. 

Ore  also  is  a  name  for  a  salmon.     Hence  said  the  head  of  Lomna 
the  Pool,  after  it  had  been  cut  off  him :  "  A  speckled  white-bellied 
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demagur  fo  muirib  nilabar  nitoe  tuathe  'toio  nadric 
rorannais  raind  nad  chert  Coirpri." 

lade  didiu  boe  anisein  dossom. 

Eind  huaBaiscne,  is  do  robo  druth  Lomnae  midlach.  Lu 
Eind  lathe  nand  forcuaird  selga.  Darroaraid^  Lomna 
Bui  ben  laEind,  de  Luignib '  di,  dror  ^  em  cech  roilbe  7  c€ 
nognathaiged  Ejnd  conafeind^  nobith  ben  aurdaltae  arac 
each  tfr  banessom  do  beos.  Batir  banbnigid  son,  7  batir 
do[im]fulang  nafiann,  arnolethad  ananae  tar[na]tire,  amf 
nech  olc  friu.  Dococmnacair^  didiu  fecht  nana  Eind  hi' 
co[n]afeinn,  7  luid  forcuaird  selga.  Dorruaraid  tra  Lomnae 
Ambuiside  occ  imthecht  immuig  cofamaic  Coirpr^  .i. 
doLuignib,  illiugu  lamnai  Eind  hitiidin.  Rogaid  didit 
doLomnae  adichlid,  7  basaith  laissom  brath  Finn.  Tic  Fine 
Benaid  Lomnai  didiu  ogum  hifleisc  chetharchuir.  Iss^  [ 
bui  intiside  .i. 

Guaillne  femae  hi  f claim*  argaitt  ath[aba]  hifothrocht 
mna  druitbe  drutblach  laf einn  "  f oircthe.  hif roech "  iorh 
linim  luigi." 

Eofitir   ian^m  Eind  ascel,  7   ba  dognasach  donmndi. 
didiu  inben  is  oLomnai  rofcss,  7  docuas  ^^  huadi  coCoirpr^ 
chisstfrf  coromarba^f  indruth.     Dognith   son  dano  iarum,   ^ 
achenn  de,  7  tamb^rt  Coirprtf  laiss."   Tic  iarom  Find  dohd  h 
deod  lai,  cofarnaic  in  cholaind  ccn  chenn.       •*  Colunn  si] 

■ 

chend!"  arFind.     **Fintae  diind,"  olind  fiann  "coich  inch 
Dob^t  iarwm  Find  ahordain  innabeolu,  [7]  dicain  **  tre  them 
condepeirt :    **Niconrubai     doini     niconarlaig     nicontopai; 
nicodergraig "    nicorubai    thorcc    nicotorgro^    niconarbairt 
Lomnai.     Colann  Lomnai  inso,"    olFinn,    **  7   rohucsat " 
acenn  de." 

Ticsid**  dinaib'^^  conaib  7  dosleicit  forsinslicht.'*  T6i< 
Find  forsin  slicht  na  noc,  7  rosfuair^  hifastig  ocfuinii 
fo/indein,**   7    bae   cenn  Lomnai   farbir  hicinn   natened.** 

*  Doruaraid,  Y.  and  LB.  '  ibt'us,  Y.  '  sie,  Y. ;    lai 

*   ar6n.  Y.  *  lein,  Y.  <•  in,  Y.  and  I.B.  '  ta 

cona  lamad,  Y.  ®  deccomnacuir,  Y.  ^  feilm,  Y.  ' 

ifothlacht  ifolurg  .i.  forlurg,  LB.       "  fene,  Y.         '•  in  fraoch,  Y. 
Inigne,  Y.;  luimm  16igne,  JiB.       ^*  tcit  techta,  LB.       **  co  tudehaid 
marb  an  druth,  Y. ;    7  co  tall  a  cenn  de  combert  lais,  Y.         *^  7  dm 
"   ni  cu  dergraigi,  Y.  ^^  ni  con  mba  tore  ni  confom&e  ni  contc 

enrarbairt,  Y.  ^*  ronucsat,  Y.  *°  Ticsaid  .i.  benaid,  LB.  ^*  Ticsat 
22  for  slicht  na  nog,  Y.  ^^  fosl'uair,  Y.  ^*  lor  indiuin,  Y.  * 
ocon  teinid,  Y. 
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salmon  that  bunts Thou  hast  portioned  a  portion  that  is 

not  &ir,  0  Coirpre." 

Thus,  then,  that  happened  to  it.    Finn,  grandson  of  Baiscne,  had 

as  his  fool  Lomna  the  Coward;      One  day  Einn  went  on  a  hunting 

cKCQzsion.    Lomna  remained  at  home.     Finn  had  a  wife  of  the 

Luigni,  for  on  every  mountain  and  in  every  forest  that  Finn  and 

Ids  Fiann  used  to  frequent,  there  was  a  certain  woman  awaiting 

lum  from  the  neighbouring  country.     These  were  female  land- 

kolderB,  and  they  were  good  to  support  the  Fiann,  for  their  wealth 

ipvead  over  the  territories,  so  that  no  one  durst  do  evil  to  them. 

Once,  then,  it  happened  that  Finn  was  in  Teffia  with  his  Fiann,  and 

k  went  on  a  hunting  excursion.    Lomna  stayed  at  home.     While 

k  was  walking  outside  he  found  Coirpre,  a  champion  of  the 

higni,  lying  secretly   with    Finn's    wife.      Then    the    woman 

otreated  Lomna  to  conceal  it,  but  indeed  it  was  grievous  to  him 

V)  betray  Finn.     Then  Finn  comes  back.    Lomna  cuts  an  ogham 

on  a  four-cornered  rod.     This  is  what  was  therein  :  '  A  stake  of 

dder  in  ...  of  silver,  deadly  nightshade  in  brook-lime.     The 

iuttband  of  a  lewd  woman    .    .    .  with  the  well-taught  Fiann. 

Tbere  is  heather  on  Ualann  .  .  .'     Then  Finn  understood  the  story, 

tod  he  became  disgusted  With  the  woman.     So  the  woman  knew 

^  it  was  from  Lonma,  and  she  sent  to  Coirpre  that  he  might 

^ooe  and  kill  the  Fool.    That  then  was  done,  and  the  Fool's  head 

tiB  eat  off,  and  Coirpre  took  it  away  with  him.     Finn,  at  close 

of  day,  comes  back  to  the  hunting-bothy  and  found  the  headless 

Wy.    '  A  body  here  without  a  head ! '  says  Finn.     *  Make  known 

^  OS,'  say  the  Fiann,  *  whose  is  the  body.'     Then  Finn  put  his 

^hunb  into  his  mouth,  and  he  chanted  by  tenm  Idido  '  illumination 

^song,'  and  he  said:  '  Not 

^  Lomna's  bed.      This  is  Lomna's  body,'  says  Finn.      <  His 
ciienues  have  taken  the  head  from  him.' 

They  slip  the  sleuth-hounds  and  put  them  on  the  track.    Finn 
9^  on  the  track  of  the  warriors  and  found  them  in  an  empty 
'^OQae  cooking  fish  upon  a  gridiron,  and  Lomna's  head  was  on 
m.  Tnuu.  1891-»-8.  12 
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[col.  8.]  lucht  doralad^  dmdin[deoin]]  jantai  Coirpr^  doa'  tri 
nonbtiraiby  7  ni  tardad  dantmir  imb6olu  inchiim  olsodain.'  Bage 
lafiannu.^  Is  andsein  iaitim  asb^  [a  cend]  frfu :  "  Orcc  bre( 
bronnfind  [brachtM  di  magar  fo  muirib]  inbratan  di  magor  : 
iBsed  adomnae." 

INlucht  tanaissi  daiio  doralad'  dindiim[eo]m  rantai*  Goirpf 
it^mm  priori  modo,  coclos  ni  daito,  acenn :  **  Rorannais  lain 
fonnail^  natbrainn  rann^  nathbaig  iarmuig  medbae  mos  batoie 
mir  metuail'  bit  fuaitne  finoa^^  lib  Luigni.  ''Cuirid  imma 
acend,  secbas  mi[f]ocul  dunn/'  olCoirpri.  Coclos  n{,  acenn  dimnil 
**  Bomecbtatar  deth  chniri  riuth  ruirtbecb.  Age  catba  cet  ami 
mescbaitb.  bacomme  lib  moage,  ba  condimdai  biid  moag  tei 
doalasfaid  Luigni  laFind  di<^»«. 

[Lasin  dodecbaid  Finn  oucu,  conid  romarb.^^] 

Patraico  a  patricio  :  patricitM  autem  qui  ad  latti^  regis  sedet 

Pell  .i.  a  pelle." 

[Pennait  .i.  a]  pennitentia. 

Peccad  .i.  ape[c]cato. 

Pattu  .i.  poitho  .i.  poi  coss  :  is  to  ^diu  forruimi  inpbattu  [. 
B2\  col.  1.]  acbossa,  ol  ni  lugu  bfs  finn  fo  a  demaind  oldas  foL 
anuas. 

Propost  .i.  pr^ost  .i.  priwpositu*." 

Port  .i.  a  portu.** 

Parebe  .i.  a  parrucbia. 

Pamn  .i.  nowi^n  do  blo[a]ch  mara.  Ni  cecb"  dfbalt^*  traroseg 
inne."  Nipmachdad  lanech  cini  fiastar  can  doroicb  bloacb  dii 
as  pamn,  et  alia  similia. 

Puincne  .i.  screpul  made  inbicbe.  isbe  insin  screpul  Qoidel  .i.  ofii 

Pugin  [selldn]  imbe  .i.  sellan  cemn©.^® 

Pafn  .i.  bairgen,  a  pane.  Inde  est  isin  Gairi  Ecbdach  m< 
Luchtai  .i.  mo  thri  finndni  fomgeillsat  .i.  imm  ailt  nEocba 
ailcbetail  gaire  deloilig  find  forscing  scailtir  codipil  promtb 
pain  la  pugin  puinceimn  lasiail  cernnacb "  cermnais  coimm 
cuicbo  bithbi  cotamuicc  midligen  goss  gessen  cenosmessed  conna 
innabetbu  baa. 


^  rolaad,   Y.  '  dia,   Y.  '  disodain,   LB.  *  la  find, 

*  dorala,  Y.  •  randais,  Y.  '  fond  naile,  Y. ;  fofael,  LB.  "  raind, 
»  mo  mir  metail,  Y.  *<>  fianna,  Y.  ^^  *»<?,  Y.  ^*  .i.  6n  croicend, 

"  [i.]  nech  remsuidigthe,  Y.         "  a  porta  .i.  on  port,  Y.  '*  thiced»  . 

cech,  Y.  and  LB.  '•  ndialt,  Y.;  dialt,  LB.  *'  ni  cech  ndialt  tra  rose 
a  inne,  Y.  "*  Puingind  .i.  selland  irame  .i.  selland  cernae,  Y.;  Pinginn  sal 
imbe  .1.  seland  cernae  innsiu  .i.  offaing,  LB.         ^'  cennach,  Y. ;  cenach,  ] 
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t  ipit  Iiard  by  tlie  fire.  The  first  batch  that  was  taken  from  the 
gndinni,  Coirpre  distributes  it  to  his  thrice  nine  men,  and  not 
a  monel  thereof  was  pat  into  the  month  of  the  head*  That  was 
t  fnt  (magical  prohibition)  of  the  Fiann's.  So  then  spake  the 
kid  to  them :  *  A  speckled  white-bellied  orCf  the  salmon  from 
t  • .  .  this  is  his  .  .  .' 

The  second  batch,  then,  that  came  frx>m  the  gridiron  Coirpre  dis- 
triktes  it  again  in  the  same  way.  Then  was  heard  somewhat : 
the  head  (saying) :  *  Thou  hast  portioned  a  portion  .  • .'  *  Put 
tut  the  heady'  says  Coirpre,  'though  it  be  an  evil  word  for 
W  Then  was  heard  somewhat :  the  head  from  outside  (saying) : 
^Bmtekiaiar,'  etc. 

Tith  tiliat  Finn  came  up  to  them  and  slew  them. 

Piiraie  'Patrick'  from  Pairieitu,  Fatrictui  is  one  who  sits 
Wdethe  king. 

iW '  a  covering,'  from  peUis, 

PmnaU  '  penance,'  from  pomiiefUia, 

Ptec§d  *  sin,'  from  peeeaium. 

Pt^  *  a  hare,'  i.e.  poi-td,  i.e.  pot  *  foot,'  silently  {t6)  does  the 
kfe  pat  its  foot  down,  for  not  less  is  hair  under  its  sole  than 
^  it  above. 

Pirtpoit  *  provost,'  i.e.  preposif  i.e.  praepo9iius. 

Port  *  a  port^'  from  partus. 

fardKe  '  parish,'  from  paroehia. 

iWn,  a  name  for  a  whale  (?)  of  the  sea.  Not  every  syllable 
■ttiins  a  meaning.  Let  no  one  wonder  then  though  he  know  not 
vhenoe  iloaeh  applies  to  a  pam,  et  alia  similia. 

hmne,  a  scruple  of  the  notched  beam.  That  is  the  scruple 
o(  the  Oaels,  to  wit,  an  qfing,^ 

higm  [leg.  PuinginnY] 

f&in  *  a  cake,'  from  pants ;  hence  it  is  in  the  Gaire  of  Echaid 
M&  of  Luchta,  ''  My  three,"  etc. 

1  The  ^faing  .1.  acrepul  of  0*DaYoren,  p.  48. 
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Puincemn  di^iti  cemn  tomais  sellae  7  med  tomais  indile  .i.  in  m 
inbech. 

[col.  2.]  Pend  .i.  a  penna. 

Perticc  .i.  a  p^ica  .i.  forrach  tomais  tfre. 

Pairt  .i.  a  parte. 

Poo  qtiosi  pac  .i.  a  pace,  ar  is  ardhe  sfda  in  poc.  : 

Praind  .i.  a  prandio. 

Prull  aidbligud  7  m6tagud,^  ut  dixit  ingen  hui  ivisu: 
inbanlecer^ '  fri  Senchan  Torpest  hiManaind  .i. 

immomloiscet '  mod^no^  prull. 

Ensgart.iartim  int6csine  dimuintir  Senchahi  A. 

incherd  mae  h6i  DulsaiDe 
oLia[i]cc  doTaursaigi  Toll. 

ISde  tra  bui  do  Senchan  anisein. 

Tochairastar  ^  fair  techt  imManaind  .i.  fedit  aniusa  do  ct 
chuarta  indi.  coeca  eices  allin  cenmotha*  ^icsinin.  I8[ing]  mdrodl 
didiu  ^  nam.  imnach  naili  n^iges  samail  inchnmdaig  bui  um  Sencb 
cid  cenmotha  a  thugain  ^  suad  7rl.  Arrombuf  dech  dano  do  thi 
thaigib '  f  er  (aic)  nG^idel  is^^  bdrtatar  umpu  indeicis  chenae. 

INtan  tra  documlaiset  forfairgi  7  dochorsatar  aurlunn*®  frii 
atagladastar  gilldae  ^cuiso  ama/  dastai "  inandiaid  dentir :  '  No 
leicidse  lib/  ols6.  Do^cet  huile  [col.  3.]  ingilla.  Niipu  data  ^ 
ianim  alecud  ebucu  arba  fde  "  leo  nibu  6n  oomadas  inna  neil 
Arbadochruid  ahecosc.  Intan,  cetamtM,  do[m]b«"ed  nech  amer  6 
etan  notheged  athoesc  digur  bren  [tria  chluasaib]  foradichulaid 
chongnw  chraiche  "  do  daramuUach  commoithan  ada  imdaid.*'  I 
lanech  assidcid  batar "  caib  abiuchindi  romebdatar  trea  chlocei 
Cuirritbir  og  luin  adisuil,  duibithir  ecc  [a  drech :]  luaithii 
fiamuin  *®  [a  fegad] ;  buidithir  or  rinn  a  fiacla,  glassidir  bun  cuili 
ambun  :  dalurgain  lomcboila  :  daseirid "  birdai "  brecduba  f< 
Dia  tallta  de  inceirt  bui  imbi  nibu  decmaing  di  tecbt  forimirj 
a  boenur,  manifuirmitbe  cloch  fuirri,  arimbud  amfL  Dorriuci 
commor  "^^  fri  Senchan  7  asbert  fris  :  *  Beatorbachasu  •*  deitd 
else,     *ollda8   ind   re   foruallach*'   forbaeth  fil  imut.'     'Inseti 

>  m6dugud,  L. ;    metugad,  Y.  '  in  bainlethcerd,  Y. ;    in  bftnlecerd,  ] 

in  banulicerd,  LB.  ^  imanomloiscet,  L. ;  imomloiscet,  Y. ;  immomloiscet, 
♦  modeuo,  L. ;  modanoo,  H.  *  dooortwiair,  Y. ;  dei  conutar^  H. ;  doconiac 
LB.  ®  cinmothat,  LB.  '  Z.  repeats  6idiu,  ®  stuigen,  LB.  •  H.  ins 
tiathe.  *"  docorustar  a  \<x\  no  urland,  Y.  "  an  indiwtae,  Y. ;  an  indnstai, 
^a  ckin,  LB.  »  ar  t«?  leo.  H.  "  dia  n-elta,  LB.  »»  craicei,  H.  »«  imc 
H.  ^'  »i>,  Y. ;  badhar,  L. ;  b6t<ir,  H.  1*  luiathidir  fiamum,  L. ;  luaitl 
tiaraain,  Y.  '•  daseirr,  L. ;  da  seiir,  H. ;  da  sheirith,  Y. ;  da  send,  ] 
»  birrdai,  L. ;  binlae,  Y.  *^  0  guth  mor,  Y.  »«  bem  torbachsa,  Y.  *'  tie^ 
H.  and  LB. ;  forthnallach,  L.        «*  tie  Y. ;  Ins^tar,  H. ;  indeeter,  LB. 
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'  hmeem,  then,  a  dish  for  measuring  a  seland,^  and  a  beam  for 
Teigiung  cattle,  4.0.  the  notched-beam. 

/W  <a  p^i,'  trompenna. 

Pirtk,  from  pertieOy  a  pole  for  measuring  land. 

Ptiti  *  a  part,'  from  para. 

Pic  'a loss,'  quasi  jfo^,  from  pax,  for  the  kiss  is  a  sign  of  peace. 

Pnmd  '  dinner,^'  from  prandium. 

Pmil,  greatly  increasing  and  magnifying,  as  said  Hua  Dulsaine's 
^ughter,  the  female  rhymer,  to  Senchdn  Torp6ist  in  Mann,  to  wit : 

*'  My  two  ears  bum  me  greatly  "  {pruU). 

Then  answered  the  bardling  of  Senchdn's  family : 

"  The  artist,  son  of  Hua  Dulsaine, 
Prom  Liacc  of  Taursaig  TuU." 

How  that  happened  to  Sench&n  thus :  It  came  to  pass  that 
k  went  to  Mann,  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  to  make  a 
Qwnit  therein.  Fifty  poets  were  his  retinue  beside  bardling8. 
fcnoely  any  poet  had  worn  such  a  dress  as  Senchdn  had  upon 
^  besides  his  sage's  gown,  etc.  And  what  was  best  of  the 
Km  of  the  Gaels'  garments,  this  the  other  poets  wore  about  them. 

80  when  they  hiad  put  to  sea,  and  set  (their)  steering-oar  to  land, 
•  firal-faced  gillie  called  after  them  from  the  shore  as  if  he  were 
■••d:  "Let  me  jgo  with  you!"  says  he.  They  all  look  at  the 
SiDie.  They  did  not  like  to  let  him  come  to  them,  for  they  deemed 
^be  was  not  a  bird  fit  for  their  flock,  for  his  aspect  was  hideous. 
Iflr,  first,  when  any  one  would  put  his  finger  on  his  forehead,  a 
|Bih  of  putrid  matter  would  come  through  his  ears  on  his  poll.  A 
'NyrM  ermicks  (?)  he  had  over  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  gristle 
^Us  two  shoulders.  It  seemed  to  every  one  who  looked  at  him 
tkit  the  layers  of  his  brain  had  broken  through  his  skull.  Rounder 
ftn  a  blackbird's  egg  were  his  two  eyes;  blacker  than  death 
b  fsoe ;  swifter  than  a  fox  his  glance ;  yellower  than  gold  the 
pQnts  of  his  teeth;  greener  than  holly  their  base;  two  shins 
Ws,  slender;  two  heels  spiky,  black-speckled  under  him.  If 
tke  ng  that  was  round  him  were  stript  off,  it  would  not  be 
kid  for  it  to  go  on  a  flitting  alone,  unless  a  stone  were  put  upon 
ki  beoauae  of  the  abnndance  of  its  lice.  He  shouted  mightily  to 
Benekin,  and  said  to  him,  '  I  should  be  more  profitable  to  thee 
tka  the  proud  and  wanton  crew  that  is  around  thee.'     ^  Is  it 

}  't  ntm  ol  honey  connstiiig  of   four  eggfnls,'  see   0*Day.   118,  s.v. 
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latsu,'  olSenchan,  ^tuidecht  iarsiiid  luith  isaili  chnrach?^ 
^  Fromthit^'  olse.  Cingthi  iar«m  iarsiDd  luid  isincurachi  luaithidir 
lochaid  iar  forga[r]mum,  combui  isincurach.  fiasuail  tra  oorrotb- 
[fo.  83^,  col.  1.]  -tliide'  in  curach  cona  lucht  arindi  rombroohaat  * 
indeicis  riasotn  ^  asindala  leith  indlestair  issalleth^  Daill,  7  asbtfrtatBT 
amal  bid  asind  o6ngixi:  '  Totro[r]pai  *  pefst,  aSenchan!  fifd  d 
dano  domuinter  huile  acht  conerUm  ^  dochom  tin." 

Is  disein  rohaiamniged  dosom  Senchan  Toip6ist  .i.  Senchaa 
dororpai  peist.® 

Recat  iarum  iManaind.  Dofocbat'  acoblaoh  hitlr.  Ambatar 
di^itf  bitir  ocimthecht  iarsintrdig  conacatar  insentaindi  monglSltli 
moirforsin^^  carraico,  ocbu&innafenma^^  7  inmuirtboraid"  olchonaL 
Airegdai  gratai  acossa  7  aldma,  acht  natbui"  etach  maith  impi, 
7  bui  anf etb  gorta  fuirri ;  7  ba  liacb  on  immorrOf  irhasld.  inbanl^cerd 
ingen  buiDulsaine  d6  Muscrugu  Lfacc  Tnill  acrich  hiiaEigenti. 
Dochuaidside  forcuaird  H6irenn  7  Alban  7  Manann,  7  ba  marb* 
amuinter  buile. 

[col.  2.]  Bui  ianmi  abrathair  mac  bui  Dnlsaine,  oerd  amiaa 
sidbe,  oca  biarmoracbt  focricba  Heirdaity  7  nlsfuair  7rl. 

INtan  didiu  atcbonnairc  ^^  intsentainne  innabe(c8i[u]  immoacoem- 
orcair^^  ceptar  be.  Asb^  iartim  araili  dfb  :  'Maith  in  re** 
immidcommairc.  Senchan  beices  H6irenit  huili  [inao]'  7rL- 
'IKnotbia  de  humeldoit?  a  Sencbdin,'  olsi,  'anad  rommath- 
escsa  ?  '  "     '  Eombfa  6m,'  olSencbin. 

Nipsa  eola  imnid  odbaig  " 
ccso  femmuin  mbolgaig  mbung. 

*  Gate  a  leth-chomorgg  ? ' "  Sochtaid  iarum  Senchan  7  indeicis  *• 
huili  dano.  Doling  lasodain  ingilla  remep^he  arbeolu  Senchdin 
anasbiJrt:  *Ta,*^  achaillech!  nahacaldai  Senchan,**  nf  comadas  deitt. 
Atomglaitese  amne,  ol  nitaicelladar*^  nachaile  dim  muintirse.'  *  Cid 
dddiu  ? '  ol  in  banleicerd,  *  cate  a  lethrand  ? '  *  Ni  anse,*  olse : 

De  muin  carrci  mara  ]^anann 
doronad  mor  saland  sund. 

1  promfit,  Y. ;  promfid,  H. ;  proimfimit  fris,  LB.  '  corroibdithe,  Y. ;  nach 
beite,  LB.         *  robroccsat,  LB.         *  roimesium.  *  w,  H. ;  isalleith,  L. 

6  dotrorbai,  Y. ;  dotrobai,  H.  '   coroisium,  LB.  ^  Y.  add»  no  paist. 

*  fonacbat,  Y.  *°  iarsin,  Y.  "  na  femnuige,  Y.  "  mMrthoracht,  Y. 
'^  nadmbui,  H.  **  atcondairc,  H.  **  immoecoemeorcuir,  L. ;  immiMCS^morcair, 
H.  **  niatb  Ire,  L. ;  ni  athire,  H. ;  math  ire,  Y.  "  fnm  aithescsa,  Y.;  frim 
aithcsxa,  H.  '^  adpaig,  L.  ;  odbaigh,  Y. ;  adbaig,  H.  and  LB.  The  rirfit 
reading   must  be  odbaig^   rhyming  with  mbolgaig.  *»  lethcomarc,    Y.  ; 

letlicomrac,  LB.  ^  ind6ice8,  L.  "  asbert  sta,  Y. ;  asbeitta,  L.;  aniMbMai, 
H.        ^  niraga  il-leth  Senchain,  LB.        "  olnidaculdadhar,  H. 
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pwdble  for  thee/  said  Sench^,  *  to  come  along  the  steering-oar 
iate  the  boat?'  'I  will  try  it/  says  he.  So  he  goes  along  the 
ileering-oar  into  the  boat,  swifter  than  a  Bhuttle  along  a  weaver's 
team,  till  he  was  in  the  boat.  Now  the  boat  with  its  crew  was 
nearly  swamped,  because  the  poets  pressed  before  him  from  the  one 
■de  of  the  vessel  to  the  other.  And  they  said,  as  it  were  with  one 
Month:  "A  monster  hath  come  to  thee,  0  Senchan,  and  it  will 
be  thy  whole  family,  provided  we  escape  to  land." 

Hence  he  was  named  Senchdn  Torpeist,  that  is,  Senchdn  to 
whom  a  monster  (p^iat)  hath  come. 

Then  they  reach  Mann  and  haul  their  boat  on  land.  Now 
while  they  were  ashore,  going  along  the  beach,  they  saw  an 
M  woman,  grey-haired  and  big,  on  the  rock,  reaping  the  sea- 
weed and  the  other  sea-prodace.  Befined  and  noble  were 
her  feet  and  hands ;  but  there  was  no  goodly  raiment  around 
ker,  and  upon  her  was  the  evil  aspect  of  famine.  Now  that 
was  a  pity,  for  she  was  the  female  rhymer,  the  daughter  of 
Hiia  Bulsaine  of  Muskerry,  of  Liacc  Tull,  from  the  territory 
of  Hui  Fidgente.  She  had  gone  on  a  circuit  of  Erin  and 
Alba  and  Mann,  and  all  her  company  was  dead. 

Now  her  brother,  the  son  of  Hua  Dulsaine,  a  marvellous  artist 
be,  was  seeking  her  throughout  the  territories  of  Ireland,  and  found 
lier  not. 

So  when  the  old  woman  saw  the  poets,  she  asked  them  who 

t)Ky  were.     Said  a  certain  one  of  them:  ''Good  are  those  thou 

qnestionest     This  is  Sench4n,  the  poet  of  the  whole  of  Erin/' 

ebe.    "Wilt  thou  be  humble  enough,  0  Senchan,"  says  she,  ''to 

irait  and  give  me  an  answer ? "     "I  will,  in  sooth,"  says  Senchdn. 

fThen  she  said :] 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  knotty^  tribulation, 
Although  it  is  blistered  sea-weed  that  I  reap." 
"'What  is  its  corresponding  half -quatrain  f "  Then  Senchdn  is 
•ileat  and  all  the  other  poets.  But  then  the  aforesaid  gillie  springs 
Wore  Senchdn  and  said :  "  Hearken,  0  hag !  address  not  Senchdn : 
'tis  not  fitting  for-  thee :  but  address  me,  for  no  other  of  my 
£iQuly holds  speech  with  thee."  "Well,  then,"  says  the  female 
rhymer,  "  what  is  this  other  half-quatrain  ?"  "  Not  hard,"  saith 
he: 

"  From  the  surface  of  the  crag  of  the  Sea  of  Mann 
Much  salt  hath  been  made  here.'' 

^  i.t.  dark  and  hard,  like  a  knot  in  a  tree. 
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**  ISfKr,"  olsi,  7  inlethrann  hfsia  daiio  .i. 
immomloiscet  modiL  nao  pmll. 

Cate  alethrann,  aSenohain,  beos?"  [ooL  3.]  ^'Amin,"  olingfll 
'' ocsaigid  deit  acallma  Senohain.  aitacelladar  6m."  ^'CWdiiA 
cate  latsom  ?  oHsseip.^    Oleessom : 

incerd  mac  Hui  Dulsaine. 
oLiac  do  Tairsaige  Tull." 

' '  Ff r  son,"  olSenchan.  ' '  Intussu  ingen  Hui  Dulsaine  inbanleicei 
occa  t^thar  ohuinchid  sethno  '  H^ir^n  ?  " 

"  ISme  em,"  olsf.  Eothruicther  iartnn  laSenchdn,'  7  dobm 
dechelt  *  amra  ^  impe,  7  dodeochau^  laSc ncan  inHeiitVifi.*  I^tai 
tra,  donanio  Senchan  inH6irtnit^  conaccatar  ingillai  remeperthe 
ba  h6clach  comoing  6rbuidi  caissidir  carra  mennorott.  TIftd 
rfgdha  imme  :  delb  isairegdam '  atcess  for  duine  fair. 

Dotboet  dessiul  Sencbain  7  amuintere,  et  nusquam  appaiu 
ex  illo  tempore.  Dubium  itaj^ti^  nan  e$i  quod  ille  poematis  en 
sptW^is. 

Bectaire  .i.  rettor  [leg.  rector]  a  rege. 

Boss  .i.  trede  fordingair  .i.  ross  fidbuidi  7  ross  Ifn  7  ross  hoii^ 
sain  didiu  accuiss  a8(ro)bainmniged  cacbae  .i.  ross  fidbuide,  cetaiD 
.i.  roi  ^"  OSS :  ross  lin  dano,  robas :  ross  buisci  dano  rof oss  son,  [fo.  8 
col.  1.]  oir  n(bi  ^^  aebt  for  marb-buisci. 

Eemm  ainm  do  fuirseoir  fobitb  cecb  fuirseoracbta  7  d 
riasta[r]da  dob^tr  foraaigid. 

Eintaid  ainm  dofir  aercbaid  ^'  rinnas  cacb  naigid. 

Rout  .i.  roset  .i.  mo  oldas  set,  semitta  son  unius  animalis.  At 
tra  ilanmann  forsnaconairib  .i.  set  7  rout  7  ramut  7  slige  7  lamrot 
7  tuagrotea  7  botbur. 

set  cetamtM  ut  pr^diximtM. 

rout  .i.  d^cbubat  carbat  7  daoenecbda  imbi.^  doronad  fribecbni 
mennato  immcdon.*^ 

ramut  .i.  [mo]  oldas  rout  .i.  aurscur  bis  fordun  rig.  ce 
comaitbecb  asa  tir  dodroig  ^^  dlegar  do  a  glanad. 


^  oUi,  Y.  and  H.     '  ctiingidh  sechnon,  T.      '  Y.  mdd»  di.      *  Hadi,  I 

*  dobret  dechelt  n-amra,  Y.    *  ditcum  neirenn,  Y.    '  tangatar  doemn  nereod, 

*  nemeperthe,  L.  ;  remepertae,  Y.  *  is  aireedai,  L. ;  is  airechdam,  Y.  '•'! 
LB. ;  reoi,  Y. ;  ruf,  L.  "  nirbi,  L.  **  aorchaid,  Y.;  aerad,  LB.;  fsseh&id, 
^^  (hunibnt  carput  7  daoneehdae  imme,  Y. ;  dacamat  no  dachoat  carpat  doaew 
due  imme,  LB.  The  text  here  is  corrupt,  and  my  Teision  is  a  mere  gw 
**  armedou,  Y.        "  dotroich,  Y. ;  dor6  (muige,  L. 
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'' Hut  IB  iroe,''  aoith  she,  "  and  this  half-quatrain  moreover: 


My  two  ears  bnm  me  greatly. 

Vkit,  0  Senckiui,  is  its  half-quatrain  also  ?  " 
'  "Terily,"  says  the  gillie,  "  thou  art  attempting  to  converse 
viih  Senchin;  he  holds  no  speech  with  thee."     "What  then," 
iBth  ihe,  **  what  is  it  according  to  thee  ?  "     Saith  the  gillie : 

"  The  artist,  son  of  Hna  Dnlsaine, 
Prom  laacc  of  Taursaig  Tull." 

"That  is  true,"  saith  Senchdn.  ''  Art  thou  the  daughter  of  Hua 
Dalaine,  the  female  rhymer,  for  whom  there  is  searching  through- 
tot  Irelaod?" 

"1  am,  indeed,"  saith  she.  Then  she  is  washed  by  Senchdn, 
ttl  I  woDderftd  dress  is  put  upon  her,  and  she  went  with  Senchan 
fe  Irelaod.  Now,  when  Senchdn  arrived  in  Ireland,  they  saw 
tile  aforesaid  gillie,  that  he  was  a  young  hero  with  golden-yellow 
Ur  earlier  than  cross-trees  of  small  harps :  royal  raiment  ho 
*<m,  and  his  form  was  the  noblest  that  hath  been  seen  on  a 
InuBsii  being. 

.  le  went  right-hand- wise  round  Senchdn  and  his  people,  and 
ttesoeforward  he  never  appeared.  It  is  not,  therefore,  doubtful 
tlirt  he  was  the  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

Bi9kiaire  '  a  steward,'  i.e.  reetor,  from  rex, 

Sm,  three  things  it  means :  ross  *  a  wood,'  and  rosi  '  flax-seed,' 
ttd  roM  of  water  ('duckweed').  The  cause  for  which  each  of 
te  was  so  named  is  different.  Boss  *  a  wood,'  in  the  first  place, 
tbt  is  ro€'0$8  an  abode  (?)  of  deer ;  rosn  *  flax-seed,'  then  ro-dsa 
'iBBat  growth ; '  ro$8  of  water,  ro-fosi  that  is  'great  rest,'  for  it 
(toweed)  is  only  found  on  stagnant  water. 

•bum,  a  name  for  a  buffoon,  because  of  every  buffoonery  and 
^^  distortion  which  he  puts  on  his  face. 

tau§id,  a  name  for  a  satirical  (?)  man  who  wounds  every  face. 

AJirf  'a  road,'  i.e.  ro-«cY  *  a  very  great  path,'  i.e.  greater  than 
*^)tlie  path,  that,  of  one  animal.  Now  there  are  many  names  for 
^  ways,  to  wit,  ait  and  rdut^  and  rdmut,  and  sli^e,  and  lam- 
^i  and  tuag-rdlM^  and  hdthar, 

^%  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said : 
^  *^  two  lengths  of  chariots  and  two  one-horse  vehicles  (?)  on  it : 
It  Vas  made  for  the  horses  of  a  mansion  in  the  middle. 

''^siW,  Le.  greater  than  a  r6ut^  an  area  which  is  in  ih)nt  of 
Gag's  fort.    Every  neighbour  whose  land  reaches  it  is  bound 
^cleanse  it. 
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sligi  dano  doscuat^  oarpait  sech  innaile,  dorronad  Zri  faimcomra 
dacarpat  .i.  carpat  rig  7  -carpat  ^ps^^-  arandig  ^cechtar  dib  so 
araile.* 

laimroitea  .i.  et^  di  sligi  .i.  sligi  tar  tuaisderd  mendato  alai 
tar  deisceid  frilessu  frioui  doronad. 

tuagroitea  focren  fer  trebar  conair  do  ascnam  raitea  n6  sleib 
issi  iarum  afoobraico  anamin  each  dfne  ^  immidret  cachala  blioilai: 

botbur,  talla  daboin  fair,  ala[n]ai  forfot,  alaili  fortarsnu,  aratal 
allaegu  7  angamnu  an[a  fjarrad/  armad  inna  ndiaid  beit  fnrthufl 
inbo  bias  diheiss. 

Attat  tri  glantae  docacbae.  Teora  aimsera  inglanaiter'  .i 
aimser  [col.  2.]  ecb-ruathair  7  amser  cbue  7  amser  cboctha.  Itte 
a  tri  nglantae,*    glanad  afeda  7  abuisci  7  acoclaid. 

ITbe  aicsin  *®  aranglanaiter  .L  ama  beillnet  acarptea  ^^  ocdol  l0f 
cui,"  amabuallnet  ^'  ecbraide  00  tecbt  do  oenuob.  A  chodaic 
amabesarlaither  nech  fair  octecbt  fotbressu.^ 

B60  .1.  gr^ioy  reoi  enim  grece  geln  inttfrprvtatur. 

Rinone  .i.  qiMsi  quinqiM.  Inde  dtVi/tfr  Fercbes  m«c  Mosechei 
dixit  intan  adrimed  Finn  bua  Baiscni  cecb  coiciur  abaair"  ^ 
pluag  Luig[decb]  mote  N6it'*  docbuincbid  ind[f]^ndedo  .i.  Ferchefl 
LassiM  diilf  M  adacbt  Fercbiss  tren  foacbnamai  secb  Find,  7  doUei 
inslig  for  Luigid  "  conid  romarb,  7  asb^  occo  :  "  Binone  cairind 
ris  ^*  riig  "  .i.  arbabed  asb^red  ^*  Finn  beos  0  adrimed  cacb  c6icii 
arbuair.**     Rincne  qiMsi  quinque. 

Bobutb  qikfdi  rebutb  .i.  rembuj^bjtbad.** 

Botgblu  .i.  ret  glo  .i.  ar[aj8uilsi. 

Rotb  .i.  a  wta." 

Kuobt  .i.  inar,  ut  Forcbortne  dixiY  .i.  [ro  ir  dam]  decb  rucb^ 
dirjrgu. 

Ruilratb  .i.  nxluratb. 

l\uam  quasi  rom  a  Roma. 

Rnno  iss^  a^sj^oisss^  ct'nel  namaili.  Ranc  du/tM  ite  na  bnssin 
anUu 


^  O.^^'w^H   Y.      «V>JV-whi»d.   T.B.  '  hincoBunr,  L.     bimcomarc,   IJ 

•*  «. .  Y,     Ar*n*?icho  h\  j^vhiihiili,  L. :    <svniVxh*id  cachie  dib  sech  andle,  U 

*  nwikTw  oAoh  \hnr  no  o«oh  mil.  Y.     -^  t'l-^--  a  ulkt  a  \*e\c  mi  angimna  inafail,  L] 

*  uimis  1"   iuTlhasss  Y.  iuitAKv*  l.B.     '  Y.  iiwrrw  i^ine  tncaite  ann^aiiaite 

*  \u^U  Y.  ♦  CtAntA.  Y.  '•'  *chm5s  Y.  "  cairpthiu,  Y.  "^  cai,  ^ 
^*  ama  hwil^^i.  V,  »*  t\>tTtrssar,  Y.  f.^diitw.  LB.  »  Intan  b 
rn»^  n*  bai*iifii  »v  airim  carb  iN'^rir  axnitair.  Y.  *♦  niadh,  Y.;  con,  LI 
**  l«U\j:.  I  .;  l«^i«i  Y.  •''  ras.  Y.  •*  arSabrtb  atb«iiv<d,  Y.  *  mnair,  ^ 
*^  Kx^Sutb  «;«as\  rr^t^tb  ih>  T\^Si*ib  di*«w  .i.  iwbnptadb  bios,  Y.  **  .L  c 
cuattix  \  .;  a  ciMUils  LK»        *  btt»nrs  l.B.     bnisn.  Y. 
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W!^  then,  chariots  pass  by  each  other  on  it :  it  was  made  for 

tiie  meeting  of  two  chariots,  to  wit,  a  king's  chariot  and  a  bishop's 

dariot,  80  that  each  of  them  may  go  by  the  other. 
ldmrr6Ue,  Le.  between  two  highroads,  i.e.  a  highroad  to  the 

Borth  of  a  mansion  and  another  to  the  south:  for  garths  .  .  . 

• .  •  it  was  made. 
AMf-fo<M,   a  husbandman  buys  a   path  to  get  at  a  pasture 

cr  a  mountain.     This  then  is  its  price,  «...  for  every  lamb 

tint  passes  it  every  second  year. 
MA«r,  two  cows  fit  on  it,  one  lengthwise,  the  other  athwart, 

&it  their  calves  and  their  yearlings  may  fit  on  it  along  with  them, 

^Midethem ;  for  if  they  were  behind  them  the  following  cow  would 
ion  them. 
For  each  of  them  (the  ways)  there  are  three  clcansings,  (and) 
ftne  times  at  which  they  are  cleansed,  to  wit,  time  of  horse-racing, 
odtime  of  winter,  and  time  of  warfare.  These  are  its  three 
deoiings:  cleansing  of  its  wood,  and  of  its  water,  and  of  its 

Oiese  are  the  causes  for  which  they  are  cleansed,  that  their* 
^hnots  may  not  be  soiled  in   going  on  the  way,  that  horses 
>iy  not  be  ...  in  going  to  a  fair.     From  weeds  that  no  one 
^be  delayed  (?)  on  it  when  going  .  •  . 

•fiw  'frost,'  i.e.  Greek,  for  reo  {pi^oi)  in  Greek  is  interpreted  ffelu. 

^kens,  quasi  quinque.  Hence  said  Ferches,  son  of  MoSechess, 
^  Finn  grandson  of  Baiscne  was  counting  every  five  in  turn 
of  the  host  of  Lugaid,  the  son  of  Mac-neit,  to  seek  the  champion 
'Q^ies.  With  that  Ferches  gave  ....  past  Finn  and  cast  the 
^^  on  Lugaid  and  killed  him,  and  said  thereat  Rincne  eairincne 
^  (leg.  ru8  ?)  rkg^  for  that  is  what  Finn  used  to  say  when  he  was 
^beiing  every  pentad  in  turn,  Rinene  quasi  quinque, 

i»^  'a  warning,'  quasi  rehuth^  i.e.  rem-huhthad  *&  fore- 
wieatening.' 

^iu  'a  star,'  i.e.  rit  gli  'a  bright  thing,'  because  of  its 
Witness. 

Att « a  wheel,'  from  rota, 

^^  '  tunic,'  as  Ferchertne  said,  *  He  gave  me  ten  red  tunics.' 

^^«tk  *  period  of  prescription,'  that  is  rodiirath  *  very  great 
iwitioiL' 

Mm  <  a  cemetery,'  from  Roma, 

Mtue^  this  is  the  sixth  kind  of  baldness,  Ranc^  then,  here  the 
^ples  aie  high. 
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Each  daii^,  ishe  inrout  namaili  otha  intedan  ^  cornce  amtillach. 

Bomaili  .i.  eUr  inda  nio  huile. 

Saal  tria  assa  .i.  assa  finn-  [col.  3.]  -ullaig'  maeltairside  combl 
achaisi  buidi  inamullach  smal  sail  duine  tria  assa. 

Bude-reid '  dano  .1.  mael  achenn  huili  isidu  combi  glelom. 

IMspeilp  ^  dano  .i.  bfd  f olt  far  cectar  indalethchend  7  bid  inrout 
r6id  otha  intedan  corrioe  claiss  inddohulad.' 

Ite  insein  se  ciuela.  nam^. 

Rfgan  .i.  a  regfna,  m«1  apud^  Scotos  rf  rfgan  buad. 

Bath  ab  eo  quod  est  rata  latine^ 

Buam  .i.  lass  dobeir  oucht  super  faciem  oombi  derg,  xmde  dieiimr 
ruamnad.* 

Boscad  .i.  ro  scad  .i.  roinnsced  de  deocbaid  inord  insce  I  .i.  scath 
.i.  insce. 

Belie  .i.  a  relicis  sdno^onim. 

Bop  .i.  rap.  rop  *  didiu  nacb  nanmanna  gonas,  ut  sunt  uaccae. 
Bap  immarro  nach  nanmanna  dosrenga  [chugae'],  ut  jsunt  sues, 
Bed  tamen  uicissim  community  dicuntur.  Bap  didiu  ab  eo  quod' 
'est  rapio.     Bop  yero  ab  eo  quod  est  robustiM. 

Bibar  .i.  criathar. 

Bias  .i.  seel,  Bissi  .i.  scela.  Inde  Goirpr^  mao  Etbna  dtxi'i 
isin  cStnsL  dir  doronad  inHere  .i.  cendil  dam  rissi  ro[bJsea 
Brisse. 

Buad  rofessa  .1.  nom^n  donDagdu. 

Bomnae  aiss  .1.  lias  7  buidetu. 

SanctBrigit  .i.  noebBrigit.*" 

Suil  quasi  sol,  aristrithi  ata  soilsi  do  duine.     Suilsi  ab  eo  quof 
est  suil.     Solus  ,i.  a  sole.^^ 

Sobraig  .i.  a  sobrio." 

Senod  .i.  a  senodo.^' 

Salonn  .i.  sal  ond  .i.  clocb  saili.^*     Sal  unde  est  sale. 

Sanas  .i.  sain  fis. 

Segamla  .i.  blichtmaire.  seg  didiu  .i.  blicbt.  Inde  dicitur  isna- 
Bretbaib  Neimed  .i.  meser  bu  ara  segamla.^* 


*  indetan,  Y.  *  finnullag,  Y. ;  firmhullach,  LB.  '  Buge  reid,  L. ; 
Bugereth,  Y. ;  Buide  reid,  LB.  *  Imspelip,  Y.  *  coiiice  acbul,  LB.  •  diarmait 
ruanaidh,  Y.  '  roindsciged  .i.  doaeocnaidh  innord  nindsci,  Y. ;  r6mdsc6  .i. 
dodhecliaid  in  ord  insce,  LB.  ®  sic,  Y. ;  pop,  L.  •  He,  Y.  *®  sic,  Y. ; 
noembrigit,  L.  "   .i.  on  grcin,   Y.  "^   a  sobrio  .i.  on  subachus,  Y. 

'^  8)Tiodo,  Y.  **  clocb  sail  iinde  dicitur  sailc,  Y.  **  Y.  ad€U  .i.  ar  a 

mblicbtmaire. 
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raih,  also,  this  is  the  road  of  baldness  from  the  forehead  as  far 
as  the  crown. 
rtmdik  '  very  great  baldness/  to  wit,  all  between  the  two  ears. 
idJ  iri  aua,  *  heel  through  hose.'    From  his  very  crown  he  is 
bald,  80  that  his  yellow  eaiss  (?)  is  in  his  crown  like  a  man's  heel 
through  his  hose. 

htde^itd,   'yellow-smooth/  then.      Bald  is  the  whole  of  his 
head  in  him,  so  that  he  is  completely  bare. 

im$pe%ipj  then,  there  is  hair  on  each  of  the  two  half -heads,  and  there 
is  the  smooth  road  from  the  forehead  to  the  hollow  of  the  poll. 
Those  are  the  six  kinds  of  baldness. 

Rigan  .'queen,'  from  regifMX  vel  apud  Scotos  ri  *  king,'  riff  an 
from  it. 
Bath  *  a  surety,'  from  rata  in  Latin. 

J2aH»i,  a  herb  that  puts  a  colour  on  the  face  so  that  it  is  red, 
whence  is  said  ruamtiad. 

Roicad  '  maxim,' .  i.e.  ro-acadf  i.e.  ro-insced.    It  went  into  the 
Older  of  words,  i.e.  icath  *  a  word.' 
RsUe  *  a  burial-place,'  from  the  reliquiae,  *  relics,'  of  the  saints. 
Mop  and  rap.     Jtop  is  every  animal  that  gores,  such  .as  kine : 
ftfp,  however,  is  every  animal  that  drags  to  it,  sed  tamen  vicissim 
commomter  diountur.    Map,  then,  from  rapio,  but  rop  from  rohtutus. 
Ribar  *  a  sieve.' 

Riu  *  a  tale,'  ris»i  '  tales.'     Hence  Goirpre,  son  of  Ethna,  said  in 
^  first  satire  that  was  composed  in  Ireland,  *  Not  to  pay  story- 
tellers, may  that  be  Bress'  fate.' 
^uadrofeMa  *  lord  of  vast  knowledge,'  a  name  for  the  Dagdae. 
^omnae  aiss,  to  wit,  greyness  and  yellowness. 
Band  Brigit,  i.e.  Saint  Brigit. 

54i7  *  eye,'  from  sol  *  the  sun,'  for  through  it  is  light  to  man. 
.^blight,  from  SiiH,     Solae  'manifest,'  from  «o/. 
^aig  from  sohritu, 
Bfitod  '  an  assembly,'  from  eynodus, 

B^knn  *  salt,'  i.e.  eal-ond,  i.e.  a  stone  of  salt.     Sal,  whence  is 
*«*' brine.' 
^«iM*a  secret,'  ('anetymologicum'?)i.e.  «atn-;/S««  'rare  knowledge.' 
%amia  '  nulkiness,'  aeg  then  is  milk.     Hence  is  said  in  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Notables:  '  Thou  shalt  estimate  kine  by  their  milkiness.' 
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[Sin6r6it  .i.]  Smerfuaitt  [fo.  84\  col.  1.]  .i.  Biu6r  •!.  tone 
f  ude  ^  .i.  f  uidell. 

Sirem  .i.  iarsindi  sires  olucc  collucc  in  capite  0t  in  toto  corpon 

Serr  .i.  a  serra. 

Snuad  .i.  folt. 

Secc  7  seccda  ondi  i8[s]iccas. 

Secnap '  .L  secund-abb '  .i.  Bseundus  abbati/ 

Secbt  quasi  sept'  ab  eo  quod  est  septim, 

[Se  ab  eo  quod  est  sex. 

Spirut  ab  eo  quod  est  spiritus. 

Spiracul  ab  eo  quod  est  spiraculum.]  * 

Sponc  .i.  a  sponcia.^ 

Sest  .i.  nomen  domedon  Me,  quasi  sext  .i.  a  sexta  hora. 

Semind  .i.  seim  coahinn. 

Screpul  quasi  scripul,  ab  eo  quod  est  scripulu^. 

Sceng  .i.  imda,  rmde  est  imsceng  .i.  both  becc  immatimeel] 
imdai.    Inde  dieitur  ten  [imscing]  adbul  ^  il, 

Sorbb  .i.  locbt,  quasi  sord  .i.  a  sordendo." 

Slabrad  quasi  slab[a]r-iad  .i.  iadad  cumaDg  .i.  sUbar  each  cianan 
7  eslabar  cecb  fairsing. 

Samrad  .i.  sam  isindEbru,  sol  isindLaitin,'®  nnde  [dicitur]  Samso) 
'  sol  eorum.'  Samrad  didiu  riad  reithess  grfan,  is  ann  isin6  doaitni ' 
asuilsi  7  abairdi. 

Sen  ab  eo  quod  est  senex.     Senser  .i.  senex  7  fer. 

Sailchoit  .i.  sail  coit.  coit  .i.  caill  isin  Combreicc.  Sailcboit 
didiu  .i.  caill  mor  dosailchedain  roboi  ann.^' 

Sadb  .i.  80  adba. 

Sine  "  quasi  sni^^. 

Serb  .i.  ingen  Scethirndi  in  druad  deChonnachtaib.  Ish(  ros^ 
feda  Atha  Luain  .i.  Bron  7  Duba  7  Daurdibeoil  **  .i.  intan  rodaX 
natri  dalai  ocAth  luain  fri  Cormac  Conloinges*'  (.i.  Cond  naloings^ 
mao  Conchobair. 

Sin  .i.  each  cruind,  unde  s(n  MaiV  mu(n  "  .i.  epis^i?  bai  imuL  • 
bragait  [col.  2.]  fri  forcell  firinne  .i.  intan"  nob^red"  firin.- 
bafairsing  d[i]a  braigit.     intan  "  bago  bacumang.*' 


1  fuait,  Y.  '  Sechnap,  L.  *  secunda,  L.  *  abbate,  T 

*   septa,  L.  •  sic,  Y.  '   spongia,  Y.  ^   adbar,  Y.;   &dbai,  LB 

^  a  8ordento  .i.  on  tsalchar,  Y. ;  a  sonlido,  LB.        ><*  sam  hebraice,  sol  latine,  Y 
> '  doaithne,  L. ;  doatne,  Y.  '*  do  sailchetain  and  prius,  Y.  *'  sene,  L. 

sine,  B.       "  daurdebeoil,  Y. ;  dur  7  dibeoil,  LB.       »*  sic,  Y. ;  Coinloinges,  L 
**  main,  Y.        "  nc,  Y. ;  antan,  L.        »»  atberedh,  Y.        "  ciuuac.  LB. 
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8mMU  'embeiB,'  that  is  imSr-fudit;    tnUr  'fire/  and  fuait 
'ramsant' 
Sirem  *  disease/  because  it  searches  {sires)  from  place  to  place  in 

the  head  and  in  the  whole  body. 

Strr  '  a  reaping-hook/  from  serra. 

8niai  <  hair.' 

Sice  *  frost,'  seee  '  dry/  iseia^  ^secda  '  dried/  from  sieeus. 

Seenaib  *  a  prior/  i.e.  secund-abh,  i.e.  secundus  abbati. 

Sickt '  seven/  quasi  ispt,  from  sepUm. 

8i  '  six/  from  sex. 

SpinU  '  spirit,'  from  spiritus, 

Spiracul '  a  breathing-hole/  from  spiraetdum.    (Genesis,  vii.  22.) 

Sponc  '  sponge,'  from  spangia. 

8est,  a  name  for  mid-day,  quasi  sext,  i.e.  from  sexta  hora, 

Semind  '  a  rush,'  i.e.  slender  {s6$m)  to  its  end  (tW). 

Sereptdf  quasi  seripul,  from  scripulus, 

Sseng  'a  bed,'  whence  is  tm'Seing,  a  little  bothy  in  which  a 
bed  fits.    Hence  is  said,  *  Better  is  a  bed-booth  than  a  .  .  .' 

Sorb  *  a  fault,'  quasi  sord  from  sordendo. 

Skirad  '  a  chain,'  quasi  slahar-iad,  i.e.  a  narrow  closing  {iadad), 
8kb§r  is  everything  narrow,  and  esslabar  everything  ample. 

Samrad  *  summer/  sam  in  the  Hebrew  and  sol  in  the  Latin, 
▼bence  is  said  Samson  *  sol  eorum.'  Samrad  then  is  the  course 
wliich  the  sun  runs.  Then  {i.e.  in  summer)  its  brightness  shines 
[   SKMt  and  its  height. 

8m  *  old,'  firom  senex.  Senser  '  ancestor,'  from  senex  a.nd  fer  '  man.' 

Bmkhdit  (a  place-name),  i.e.  sail-edit.  Coit  is  '  a  wood '  in  the 
Vdsh.    Sailehoit,  then,  a  great  wood  of  willows  that  was  there. 

8sib  '  a  dwelling '  ?  that  is,  so-adba  '  a  good  abode.' 

8im  'a  teat,'  quasi  snige  '  a  dropping.' 

&ri,  the  daughter  of  Scetheme  the  wizard  of  Connaught.  She 
^ttthat  planted  the  trees  of  Athlone,  to  wit.  Grief  and  Darkness 
*>d  Hard-Dumb,  when  she  trysted  the  three  trysts  at  Athlone 
^th  Gormac  Conloinges  {i.e.  Conn  of  the  Exile)  son  of  Conor. 

Skf  everything  round.  Whence  is  Mac  moin's  sin,  i.e.  an  epistle 
>lttdi  was  about  his  neck  for  declaring  truth.  When  he  used  to 
Pm  a  true  judgment  the  sin  was  wide  for  his  neck.  When  the 
jodgment  was  false  the  sin  was  narrow. 
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Serracb  .i.  sert  cech  nuachell  ^  i.  cech  noocla.  Inde  dieitur  aen 
[cecb]  ocdam.     iVd  serracb  .i.  ser-ccb  .i.  indiaid  amathar  bfs* 

Scuit  .i.  a  Scota  ingen  rig  Foraind  rig  Egept[e]. 

Sath  .i.  biad,  nnde  dieitur  satbech. 

Sanb  .i.  mac  Augaine  Moir,  un^  Mag  Sainb  dieitur, 

S6gda  .i.  cosmail  [fri  seig  6]  arafegi  7  agliccti«.' 

Seng  cecb  segda  isinDuil  Fcda  Moir.^ 

Subaid  .i.  subiate  {tie :  leg.  a  sobrietate  f ). 

San  .i.  rffriget. 

Srol  ^  .i.  Builsi,  uade  est  apud  Scottos  [diu  ^  6r61  .i.]  dies  soIm. 

Sopaltair  .i.  sepultair  .i.  a  sepultura  .i.  relicc  nandaneba  J« 
inadnaictis." 

Saim  .i.  cecb  c6rait  bfs  eter  da  duine  ^  nd  iter  da  becb. 

Sed^  .i.  08S  allaid,  unde  est  sMguine'  .i.  fer  gonot  ossa 
allaid  (sie :  leg.  alltai). 

Saiic[t]  ab  eo  quod  est  sanctus. 

Sen  .i.  Ifn  ingabtbar  6oin,  unde  sen-bretba. 

Sau  cacb  soer  ut  est  isnaBrctbaib  l^eimed  :  foircditeir  ^°  maira 
matbi  maccaib  sau  socbarde." 

Triatb  .i.  ri  .i.  tremi  etba  iatb," 

Tf  .L  bratt." 

Tort  .i.  bairgen  .i.  nomen  de  sono  factum,  [inde  dieitur] 
torteno  .i.  bairgen6ni. 

Toisc  .i.  uoluntas  bominis.  each  n(  iarwm  aslaind  7  isadlaic  ladaio^ 
ised  atheir  istoisc  dam. 

Triatb  dano  trede  fordingair  .i.  triatb  .i.  ri,  7  triatb  muiry  1 
triatb  tore.  [eol.  3.]  Deiligtir  didiu  innareraendaib.  Triatb  ^ 
didiu  treitb  areim.  Triatb  muir  .i.  tretban  areim.  Triatb  U^^ 
dano  treitb [i]  areim."  . 

Tecb  ab  eo  quod  est  tectum. 

Tore  quasi  pore  .i.  cendtocbra«. 

Tarb  qt^si  taurb  .i.  a  tauro. 

Tetbru  .i.  ri  Fomori,  ut  est  isind  Immacaldaim  in  da  Tbuar'^ 
.i.  et^r  tri[u]»u  Tetbracb." 


*  nuallach,  LB.         *  Y.  adds  7  ara  gnbailchi.  '  Y.  prefixes  Segon  quasi 

sfigan  .i.  gen  segdae,  ab  eo  quod  est.  *  eroll,  Y.  *  sic^  Y.  *  relec  na 
duineba  .1.  mag  mar  a  n-idhuaictia  na  genti,  Y.  "^  dam,  Y.  *  seg,  Y.  s^, 
LB.  •  seguinidh,  Y.  sej^huinech,  LB.  '^  faircdithcr,  Y.  **  sochraite,  Y. 
^^  trem  atha  iath,  L.  ;   treime  ethae  iathae,  Y.  ^*  LB.  and  Y.  add  A. 

breo  ar  fuit.  **  Y.  adds  Triath  .i.  ri,   tir-sith  a  taitbmech.     Triatb  muir, 

tir-uath  a  taitbmech.      Triath  .i.  tore,  tir-Bod  a  taithmech.  ^^  trethrach,  L. 
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Serrmdk  *  A  foeL*  Serr  everything  prond(f),  eTeiythiiig  vehe-* 
iieiit(?).  Hence  is  said:  Every  band  of  warriors  is  serr.  Or 
mmek  i.e.  s&r-^ek  *  heel-horse/  i.e.  behind  his  dam  he  is. 

8miU  *  the  Soots,'  from  Scots,  daaghter  of  King  Pharaoh,  king 

«t  Egypt. 

86ih  '  food.'    Hence  is  said  sdiheeh  '  satiated/ 

Smb,  son  of  Augaine  the  Oreat.  Henoe  is  said  Magh  Sainb 
'tlie  Plain  of  Sanb.' 

%i&f,  he  is  like  to  a  se^  (hawk?)  for  his  keenness  and  his 
ssotfloew. 

8mf  is  everything  ie^da  in  the  Book  of  the  Oreat  Wood. 

StiUd  subiate  (?). 

8mt  ie.  rifriget  [read  refngeret  f]. 

M  'son,'  whence  is  said  by  the  Soots  *  diu  irdl,*  i.e.  Sunday. 

BtfoUairf  i.e.  iepuHairf  from  iepuUura,  i.e.  the  graveyard  of  the 
fltgnes,  in  which  they  (the  heathen)  used  to  be  buried. 

SHMf  every  yoke  that  is  between  two  persons  or  between  two 

M  'a  doer,'  when  is  said  sid^uine,  a  man  who  kills  wild 
leer. 

Buid  '  holy,'  firom  sanctui, 

Bk  *  a  net  in  which  birds  are  caught,'  whence  sin^hrstha  *  bird* 
><t  judgments.' 

^  every  noble,  as  is  in  the  Judgments  of  the  Notables :  '  Let 
l^odliones  be  kept  by  the  sons  of  a  noble  host.' 

9i«(4  'a  king.'  Through  him  {tremi)  are  the  foods  (etha)  of 
*8  lands. 

^^a  mantle.' 

Ttri  *&  cake,'  a  name  made  from  the  sound.  Hence  is  said 
*'rtAM  *  a  cakelet.' 

ToitCf  one's  desire,  everything  that  is  pleasing  and  desirable  in 
^penoa's  eyes  he  says  it  is  a  toise,  it  is  a  desire,  of  mine. 

^Matkf  three  things  it  means,  to  wit,  triath  '  king,'  and  Math 
^*  and    Math    'boar.'       They    are    distinguished    by    their 
N^Tes.      Triath   'king,'  trHth  is  its  genitive.      Triath  *ses,' 
^^^  LB  its  genitive.     Triath  *  boar,'  trSithi  is  its  genitive. 

^^  'house,'  from  tectum. 

Af(,  quasi  pore,  a  mutation. 

T»hh  *  a  bull,'  quasi  taurhh,  from  taurua. 
Tithru,  a  king  of  the  Fomorians,  as  is  in  the  Dialogue  of  the 
tvo  Sages :  '  among  Tethru's  mighty  men.' 
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Tenlach  ab  eo  quod  est  tene  lige. 

Tet  .i.  nomm  de  8ono  {actum. 

Temair  .i.  Qtm  rotniaillned  ann  .i.  teomoro  .i.  con^iicia 
Temair  diifitf  oachloo  asnad  airgna  deoain,  nade^  dieiHrr  temair 
nataathe  7  temair  intige. 

Tern  cech  ndorcha,  xmde  dmtur  temen. 

Tipra  quaa,  topra  .i,  iarsmdi  dobruchta  [msce  as]  .  n6  tipra  i. 
tepersiu. 

Troech*  .i.  ca^h  nechtraide  .i.  each  neott«r.* 

Torigen  .i.  rf.  Turigein  (.i.  taili)  gein  .i.  gein  tollin  [.i.  tolmj 
a  br  (a8iii)daicfiiW  (^ofioenaigter  fri  fir  na  sereptra.  Alitor  tarigia  ._ 
.i.  tur  i[ii]gena  .i.  tenga.  Aliter  turigein  .i.  gein  tun.*  tonal  hki] 
tuir  mor  ocMang  thighi  7  illama  essi  [sic  ised  in  teg  in  doiiMK^^ 
centarach'].  IShf  intuir  firindi  rechta  aicnti.  Itte  na  hillaoui' 
[asin  tuirid  .i.*]  ilchialla  7  ilchonora  inbreithemnais  71!.  Alitor' 
tuirigein  .i.  rf,  ut  est  isinDuil  Roscad  7rL 

^  cech  loc  as  mbi  am^am  deicsi  itir  mag  7  tech,  vt,  T.  '  Troeth,  Y.^ 
Traffith,  LB. ;   traetli,  Book  of  Lecan,  160^  2.  >   J.  gacb  nentiir  .L 

nemnechtardea    <  not-either-of •them,'    T.    [  =  nemnechtardha    (gl.    neutrm^y 
Uraicecht,  Book  of  Lecan,  fo.  145^  ll.         *  quasi  gein  a  toir,  Y.         ^  tie,  Y* 
~      ~  :   Ni 


•iCy  Y.    Y.  adds  the  quotation:   Ki  tolach  fri  tuirigin  tuigethar  tuile 
muime  '  not  a  hill  for  a  Idng  who  ...  a  great  flood  of  speara '  [muiienn  a. 
slegh,  0*Dar.  105,  mairenn,  supra,  p.  16]. 
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TenUck  'hearth,'  from  iene  'fire'  and  lu^e  <bed.' 

Tet  *  a  stringy'  a  name  made  from  the  sound. 

TmuriTf  Greek  was  corrupted  therein,  i.e.  teomoro  {Oettjpea)?)^ 
ftrt  is,  oonspicio.  Temair,  then,  is  every  place  from  which  there  is 
a  mnarkahle  prospect,  whence  is  said  the  temair  of  the  country, 
nd  the  Ufnmr  of  the  house. 

2Wa,  everything  dark,  whence  is  said  temm  'dark  grey.' 

Tipra  'a  well,'  quasi  tapru,  hecause  water  hursts  {dohntehia) 
«t  of  it,  or  /t^a,  a  dropping  {Uperttu). 

UnoMj  everything  neutral,  every  neuter. 

Ikr^em  'a  king,'  iuri^ein,  i.e.  ttdi-gein  'flood-mouth,'  i.e.  a  mouth 
Aat  filb  itself,  i.e.  its  truth  fills  out  of  nature,  so  that  it  is  made 
wm  with  the  truth  of  the  Scripture.  Aliter  turigin,  i.e.  tur  in  gma 
'fta  tower  of  the  mouth,'  t.^.  a  tongue.  Aliter  turigein^  i.e.  gtin 
kri^  as  there  is  a  great  tower  supporting  a  house  with  many  arms 
•at  of  it,  80  ia  the  house  in  the  present  world.  This  is  the  tower, 
tile  truth  of  the  law  of  nature.  These  are  the  many  arms  out  of 
Vm  tower,  the  many  meanings  and  many  ways  of  judicature,  etc. 
Aliter  Utrigein  *  a  king,'  as  is  in  the  Book  of  Maxims,  etc. 
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NOTES. 

Imbas  forosnai  or  ImhoM  foroma,  see  LIT.  55^  14,  125^  9.    ] 
translatdon  of  this  difficult  article  is  merely  tentative.     Imk 
LL.  30^  29.     Imhass,  H.  3.  18»  pp.  70,  col.  3,  and  635,  c(d. 
Imbass,  gen.  mbais,  supra,  s.t.  nimb,^  from  ^emhi^bat-to^^  togai 
with  the  Latin /a^tfor.  "^ 

forosnat,  from  *for'od'iunna,  verbal  noun  fursunnudf  seems  oof 
with  Goth.  iUfwd,  A.S.  nmne.    As  to  coma  derg,  see  Laws, 
202,  where  derg-eama  is  contrasted  with  eama  brutike  'bd] 
£e8h.'     In  tenm  Idida  'illumination  of  song,'  we  have  a  deiiTati 
of  ten  *  fire,'  ^tep, 

ZdieheUf  too.  pi.  a  Idichessa,  LIT.  103^  35. 

Lugnasad,  gen.  oenach  Tdilten  cech  lugnasaid,  LIT.  52*  20.  . 
to  Lug  mac  Ethlenn,  see  LU.  78*  18  and  Eeyue  Celtique,  xii.  IS 

Lelap,  The  lau  'little'  here  and  s.v.  lautu  seems  borrowed  £rc 
an  Old-Welsh  *lau  =  Ir.  Ity^  Or,  i-Xaxv^y  Skr.  laghu, 

Lemlacht.  lem  each  maeth,  H.  3.  18,  p.  635^.  The  Uith  (Ic 
teith  ?)  here  cited  occurs  compounded  in  teith-milhi '  smooth-swee 
an  epithet  for  the  rivers  in  Fairyland,  LU.  131, 1.  37,  and  Uith-blaii 

*  smooth-soft,'  an  epithet  for  a  woman's  thighs,  H.  2.  16,  col.  7l( 

Loch.  O'Donovan  renders  assoilgi  laith  lochbronna  by  *  prospero 
is  a  king  of  dark  secrets' — a  signal  instance  of  unlucky  guei 
work.  Aasoilgi  is  3rd  sg.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  a  verb,  ^salcy  cogna 
with  osslaicim  *I  open,'  and  arosailcthery  Ml.  14 «  15,  trsoleotk  *i 
opening,'  dufuasailce.  Ml.  29^  10,  and  the  verbal  noun  tuaslua 

*  an  opening ' :  laith  is  a  common  word  for  ale,  cognate  wit 
Com.  lad  (gl.  liquor),  Gr.  Xara^,  and  Lat.  latex ;  and  bronna  is  tl 
ace.  pi.  of  hruy  a  fern.  «»-8tem. 

Laith,  from  \p)latiy  cogn.  with  TraXiy,  iroXefio^t,  as  JUiith  wil 
valeo.  Laith  'balance,'  perh.  from  *tlatiy  cogn.  with  Gr.  raXavro 
Skr.  tuldy  Lat.  tuli,  {t)ldtu8.  The  t  of  the  soundgroup  tl  seems  lo 
also  in  lucht  *a  charge '=0.W.  tluith  in  or  maur-dluithruim  (g 
multo  uecte).     The  grammatical  term  forsail  is  thus  explained 

*  And  80  ba  rand  immais,  LL.  187**  15.    fornesa  ceard  n-eicse  donessa  ce 
n-iumuis,  he  who  reproaches  the  art  of  imbass  reproaches  the  art  of  poetry  y  H. 
18,  p.  62,  col.  3. 


..^a^ 
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flie  Undcecht,  BB.  318^  20:  forsail  in  faille  ele  doWr  ctunang 
fedhft  f«r  in  aon  dia  fbt,  anuNl  ata  sron,  slog  [leg.  8r6n,  slog].  So 
ift  BB.  328*  44,  ionaiL^  nt  est  sron  7  slog  7  mor. 

Ltmg/Uer,  The  corresponding  loanword  in  Welsh  is  lawhethyr^ 
laws,  L  558,  now  Uow$thir  in  Cardiganshire,  according  to  Rh^s, 
WM  Fmrf  liOes,  36. 

Immami.  The  ace.  sg.  lummatn  is  in  Mac  Conglinne's  Vision, 
IB.  213^.  The  adj.  Umm  (W.  Uwmm)  here  mentioned  is,  accordiDg 
lifltnchan,  from  ^lup^mo^^  cf.  0.-81av.  lupiti  detrahere,  Lith.  lupti 
hUoi,  Umpiti  ranhen.  So  Old-Ir.  dmm  'hand,'  Ascoli,  Gloss. 
fd.-hib.  p.  xl,  seems  from  ^dp-men^  cogn.  with  Lat.  apere^  aptus, 
fMfi;  8kr.  V4p. 

IMick  'plaice'  ('flounder'?),  cogn.  with  Mid.-High-Gkrm. 
imi§r '  flonnder.' 

fMirm^  9%.  gen.  of  fiihiihaWy  Laws,  ii.  344,  348.  dat.  do 
ithidir,  Laws,  ii.  228. 

X<Sm.  The  stem  of  the  verh  -ImMthar  here  cited  seems  in  form 
identieal  with  that  of  frXivta  from  frXvyu-^  (KZ.  vi.  89).  Root 
(p^  With  the  tmesLs,  imme'  loe$  -Imnithar^  cf .  m-  Hma  -rUndid, 
FA.  Jan.  12. 

Mo  ddrM.  This  is  spelt  mudshroth  in  the  Bk.  of  Armagh,  6^  1, 
wmidrod,  ihid.  7»  2. 

ifir«.  In  airmnsehy  cogn.  with  or^a,  pi.  arhann^  the  m  is  for 
f.   AkrgUeh  (which  I  hare  not  met  elaewhere)  is  derived  from 

MiicpairhSf  see  Laws,  iv.  360, 1.  6. 

MUHmd,  LU.  97».  Cf.  oc  admilliud  ind  rfg,  LIT.  86».  do 
tdmillind  ind  rfg,  LU.  87^  fer  tnddc^ech  co  snil  millethaig, 
ITJ.  97*. 

MUfiUm  is  an  honorific  portion  of  an  animal ;  hut  what  portion 
11  not  known. 

Mdy,  The  compound  mslifthins  is  exemplified  in  the  Amra 
^Woi :  firu  hatar  f 0  meilgtine  .i.  hds. 

iformn.  See  now  as  to  him  Irtsehs  TMe^  3^  serie,  1.  heft, 
ff-  206,  207,  208.  The  Audaeht  Morainn  is  in  the  Book  of 
I^inster,  pp.  293,  294.  With  hihda  hd%9,  cf.  is  bidba  bdis  (gl.  reus 
•kooftis),  LB.  166»  42,  169^»  69. 
•I^mnmI.  W.  w^nawyd,  M.  Bret,  menauei.  Etym.  obscure. 
•KmmcA:  mon  is  cognate  with  Ch.  Slav,  manfa,  maniti  'triigen, 
^luehen,'  Lith.  m6na%  '  Tmg,'  Lett  mdnu  '  Gaukler,'  as  to  which 
*o>d  1S6  Fick  in  Bezs.  Beitr.  ii.  i201. 
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Ifetho88  *  boundary-mark,*  cogn.  with  Skr.  mit  'post.*    Thd 
mide  *  neck '  (from  *fneitio')  and  Lat.  mita  are  radically  connected^ 
As  to  the  twelve  kinds  of  boundary-marks,  see  Laws,  iv.  142. 

Muilenn,  The  maillem  of  LB.,  which  corresponds  with  ttmo 
muilend  of  L.  and  Y.,  was  rendered  by  O'Donovan  'together  ^ 
— a  mere  guess. 

Mdtt.  CogU.  perhaps  with  Lat.  mdjdlis  *  barrow-hog.*  Another 
form,  mdta,  gen.  sg.  tndtai  .i.  mucci,  occurs  in  LTJ.  109*  30.  dftfc 
sg.  mataiy  Book  of  Leinster,  118*  48,  50.  As  to  the  Bieth^ 
Nemed,  cited  here  and  s.yt.  nimby  se^amlae,  iau,  see  Laws,  S^ 
112,  113,  ii.  70.  Itemed  includes  a  chieftain,  cleric,  sage,  poefoi 
judge  and  chief  artificer.     See  also  O'Don.  Supp.  s.t.  neimheadk. 

Ifann,  The  Sencha  here  quoted  was  doubtless  one  of  the  Seiichi# 
mentioned  in  the  Laws,  i.  22.  The  second  word  of  his  decree^ 
dilih,  is  the  pi.  dat.  of  dtl  from  ^agli'^  cogn.  with  Goth,  ifir 
'disgrace'  (Strachan).  Ctchsite  seems  a  redupl.  «-fut.  (relative  form) 
from  ^qikf  whence  also  eichtf  a  carver  or  engraver,  with  wbiek 
Windisch  connects  Fictif  PieUneBj  Fietavt. 

mdlj  gen.  mdilf  from  ^majflo-s,  cogn.  with  Lat.  mag-^nu-i.    All 
Old-Celtic  '  Maglus  Conomagli  filius '  is  cited  by  Becker,  Kuhn's 
Beitr.  iii.  349.    Mai  i  CUu  Miil,  LL.  21^.    M^  mac  Telbaind,   - 
LTJ.  90»  32. 

Jlug-iime,  In  the  footnotes  marked  H.  are  given  the  mora 
important  various  readings  of  the  copy  of  this  article  in  HaiL 
5280. 

As  to  Coirpre  Muse,  the  ancestor  of  the  Muscraige  in  Tipperarj 
and  Cork,  see  LL.  38^  2.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Cennfebrat^ 
A.D.  186,  according  to  the  Four  Masters. 

The  statements  here  made  as  to  the  power  of  the  Ghiels  in 
south-western  Britain  agree  with  Nennius,  and  have  of  late 
yoars  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  some  Ogham  inscriptions 
in  South  TVales  and  Devon,  which  were  certainly  the  work  of 
a  Gaelic  population. 

As  to  Glastonbury  of  the  Gaels,  see  the  notes  to  the  Calendar 
of  Oengus,  Aug.  24  (Glastingbera  na  nGaedel  i  ndeisciurt 
Saxan,  A.S.  Glsestingabyrig). 

For  the  resuscitation  of  Glass,  son  of  Cass,  see  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  Patrick,  Rolls  edition,  p.  122,  and  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
fo.  14»  2,  cited  ihid.  pp.  324,  325. 

As  to  the  maic  Liathain,  here  said  to  have  settled  in  Cornwall, 
see  Xeuuius,  ed.  Stevenson,  c.  14,  the  Iruh  Nimnius^  edd.  Todd  and 
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Eerimt)  p.  52,  and  Bhys,  The  Arthurian  Legend,  329,  whence 
it  would  seem  that  the  Children  of  Liathan  were  in  Pembroke- 
ibin  (<ia  regione  Demetorum '),  the  peninsula  of  Gower  {Guir) 
k Somerset,  and  Kidwelly  {Cetgueli),  in  Carmarthen. 

To  the  British  law  '  every  criminal  for  his  crime,  etc.,'  there  seems 
t»  htfe  been  something  similar  in  Ireland :  see  a  story  cited  from 
Uer  Qahdla  in  Fetrie's  Tara,  p.  195,  where  a  horse  is  adjudged 
t»  lose  the  leg  with  which  he  had  kicked  a  boy.  The  offending 
tkmg,  not  its  owner,  was  liable  (0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 

|L  10).     So  under  Solon's  law  :   ^7/>a^c  2e  Ka\  fi\dfiti9  rerparo^wp 
nptr,  €¥  c^  Kal  Kvva  Satcotrra  vapahovvai  ic^Xevei  icXoitf  rerpain^xei 

UUfU¥9¥^     By  the  Boman  law  of  pauperies,*  the  owner  of  the 

nimal  doing  damage  had  either  to  surrender  it  to  the  injured 

|uty,  or  to  make  full  compensation,  see  Ulp.  in  Dig.  ix.  1,  1 ; 

Joitin.  Inst.   iv.   9.      So  King  Alfred  enacts :    Oif    neat  mon 

fBVimdige,  weorpe  f  neat  to  honda  o^^e  fore  J^ingie.'     These 

aad  other  ancient  laws,   in  that  they  give  the  owner  of  the 

peoeant  beast  the  option  of  making  compensation  for  its  crime, 

IR  leas  primitive  than  the  Celtic  and  Solonean  rules  above  cited. 

di^  the  name  in  LB.  of  the  eulogy  brought  by  the  poet  to  Tadg, 

k  an  interesting  word.     The  gen.  sg.  is  uath,^  ace.  sg.  uith,  pi.  gen. 

mM,  Thumeysen,  Irische  Texte,  third  series,  part  i.  pp.  127,  128. 

flence  the  Old-Irish  nom.  sg.  would  bo  ui,  which  becomes  d*  in 

Kiddle-Irish,  as  drui  druid,  eui  sage,  become  drdi,  edi.     With  this 

*ifi  I  venture  to  connect  Gr.  vfivo9  for  V'p,po9  as  wrepf  {nro  for  inrep, 

vav.      Cortius'  etymology  of   vfivo9  (^v<fhfivo9)  is,   as  Brugmanu 

shows  (Stndien,  ix.  286),  impossible,  because  the  suffix  fivo  when 

added  to  a  root  ending  in  a  consonant  requires  a  connective  vowel ; 

and  Bmgmann*s    own    combination  with    Skr.    syHman    'Band, 

Streifen,'  is  questionable,  as  the  v  of  v/ivo9  is  short  by  nature. 

See   Aesch.  Ag.   990 :    rov  S'dvev  \vpa9  ofiu)9  vfivti^het.      There 

•eems  to  have  been  an  Indo-European  y/H,  '  to  call,  cry,  proclaim,' 

whence  Ir.  *ti-i,  Gr.  v-fipo^ ;  but  whether  the  Yedic  uvi  (uv6  .  .  . 

ymthevailgd  bhavishydti  1  proclaim  how  it  wiU  be  indeed,  Ev.  10, 

B6.  7)  is  to  be  referred  to  it  I  do  not  venture  to  say. 

1  Flfii.  Solon,  24  (ed.  Rebke). 

*  lo  this  for  ^p6p .  .  .  cognate  with  Skr.  pdpman,  with  which  Frohde  and 
Wackemtgel  haTO  connected  Gr.  ^ir^/M  from  *in}/ufta,  *«i7T/iaP    For  Lat.  au 
from   S  wee  Stolz,  Lat.  Or,  272.     The  suffix  may  be  due  to  confusion  with 
pau  p€r  JM  '  poTcortj.' 
'  *  Anoent  Laws,  etc.,  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  78. 

e  ^  md,  Comu  b.t.  erone. 
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Much  *  smoke/  W.  mu^^  Arm.  mux,  and  perhaps  Gr.  afkvxto  h 
fsfMikhd  ? 

M^  'blackbird/  has  been  deduced  from  ^umaro-^  cognate 
only  with  W.  mwyaleh  (from  *meisalkO'  ?),  but  with  Germ.  «m 
Cormac's  etym.  is  taken  from  Isidore,  Origg.  xii.  7.  69 :  i 
merulam  aiunt  uooatam,  quia  sola  yolat,  quasi  mera  uolans. 
also  Festus  (ed.  Miiller,  p.  124)  :  Merum  antiqui  dicebant  soln 
undo  et  avis  pi^ula  nomen  acoepit,  quod  solivaga  est  et  i 
pascitur. 

i/t'ndtf<;A  =minneach  .i.  breg,  'falsehood,'  0*CL     But  cf. 
nom.  pi.  mindig  a  tigh  .i.  drochdaine  no  an  t-6es  deroil,  Hi 
5280,  fo.  41^.     Cognate  are  Lat.  mmda^  mmdum,  Skr.  mindd. 

Manannan  mac  lir.     See  also  BB.  258»,  11.  48-56. 

N&mnuaU,  This  obscure  word  is  glossed  by  e0ol  tnngeal  '  mi 
of  angels,'  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  vocabulary. 

N$m$th,    8ee  Fetrie's  EeeL  Arehiteeture,  59.    As  to  nem-tuUh 
LL.  38^  88.     These  absurd  etymologies  are  thus  given  in  H.  2. 
col.  120:    Nemid  intan  is  fri  heclais  .i.  nem-iath  .i.  iath  nei 
loomed  flathae  .i.  neim  (no  nim)-aith  .i.  aith  neime  (no  nime) 
armaib  inn  oesa  flathae.     "Nem&d  filed  .i.  nim-uath  [.i.]  uath  ni 
for  tengthaib  na  fil^^ — ^the   sharpness   of    poison  being  on 
weapons  of  the  nobles,  the  horror  of  poison  being  on  the  tong 
of  the  (satirical)  poets ! 

N6e.  The  quotation  is  explained  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  151 
=BB.  328^  43. 

ydes  custom f  *  customary  law,'  whence  n6%$ige,  LL.  2Z 
and  the  verb  ro^ndesegedy  LU.  90^,  nonoisigthe,  LL.  106^, 
obscure.  The  synonymous  n6s  is  borrowed  from  "W.  naw9  *< 
position,'  which  is  cogn.  with  L*.  gnds  *  custom/  and  gndth  *  usu 

Xescoit  An  abridgment  of  the  story  of  the  Second  Battle 
Moytura  is  now  published,  with  a  translation,  in  the  £i 
Celtiqus,  xii.  pp.  56-1 11.  For  the  part  corresponding  with  Con 
see  ibid.  pp.  92-94. 

a  helaih  na  Unehoire^  lit.  '  out  of  the  lips  of  the  tongs : '  hii  h 
*gvetlo'S,  cogn.  perhaps  with  Goth.  qi]fan,  A.S.  ewe^an.  So  ] 
lahrum  with  Ir.  lahraim  *  I  speak.' 

Ollam.  Compare  Laws,  iv.  358.  In  the  earliest  times  his  reti 
was  24  in  number,  BB.  333»  1.  The  dam  here  mentioned  is  a  f 
d-stem,  and,  aco.  to  Windisch,  cogn.  with  Dor.  iafio^. 

Oi.  The  gen.  pi.  of  disc  occurs  in  the  Saltair  na  Eann,  28 
CO  tret  n-ooisce  lacob. 
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OtMide,  So  in  HarL  5280,  fo.  32*,  0  Bamsnan  co  hoimelc,  ho 
dmelc  CO  beltine,  ho  beltine  co  brontrogain  'from  the  first  day 
rf  winter  to  the  first  day  of  spring,  from  the  first  day  of  spring  to 
the  first  day  of  summer,  from  the  first  day  of  summer  to  Lammas.' 

(7m4.  A.S.  ^0'fda  *  foe,'  Goth,  faih  Betrug,  Lith.  p^ikia^  peiiU 
faehen.  Ibr-oetady  p.  18, 1.  14,  may  be  the  2dy  «-fut.  sg,  3  of  a 
MgDcte  yerb. 

Orn,  This  seems  cognate  with  Gr.  ^/viv,  "Aptf^,  fytf  and  Skr.  dnuh 
'woand,'  jr^nd-ti.  From  the  same  root  are  art  .i.  bds,  ort  .i.  orgain, 
O'Day.  109,  and  airx  i  n-air  a  prim-r6it  'for  injaring  his  chief 
md,'  £.  3.  6,  p.  39^,  cited  in  O'Dod.  Supp.  The  W.  wm$9i 
'monomachia,*  which  has  been  compared,  is  borrowed  from  A.S. 
muMi  'a duel.' 

OchtM^.  The  ace  sg.  occurs  in  LIT.  108^  22 :  focheird  iarom  in 
ntii  CO  hochtaig  ind  rigthigi  then  he  caet  the  wheel  to  the  ridgepole 
tf  tke  pgUee.  Is  it  the  same  word  as  the  (corrupt)  O.-Ir.  ocigag 
(jlJL  pinus),  oethgaeh  as  ardu  alailiu  (gl.  babies),  MS.  Lat.  7260 
(BibL  Rationale),  fo.  9^  ?  Cf .  the  gloss  Ailm  duo  .i.  crann  giuis 
iochtach,  Book  of  Lecan,  149^  1=B6.  325«  50. 

Ore  Mithj  cf.  LL.  187^  49 :  i  n-oenuch  thuirc  thr6ith  ^  .i.  i  n- 
eomch  mate  ind  rig  .i.  claim  7  cholcid  yrl.  v 

Ore,  The  story  of  Lomna*s  head  is  noticed  in  Rhys'  Hibhert  \ 
LfeUtree^  pp.  98,  99.  But  surely  the  head's  displeasure  at  not  \ 
being  given  part  of  the  salmon  is  nothing  bat  rexation  at  the  I 
breach,  in  its  case,  of  a  law  of  hospitality  which  bound  the  Fiann,  / 
and  the  "  offering  to  the  Celtic  Dis  "  is  mere  ingenious  guesswork,  f 
For  other  tales  of  a  speaking  head  see  LU.  98*  85  and  Thre$ 
tregeMnU  of  Irieh  Annale,  pp.  44,  46. 

The  indeom  which  I  have  rendered  tentatively  by  '  gridiron,'  is    . 
•ome  kind  of  cooking  apparatus.    Hence  the  verbal  noun  indeoftad    V 
•tohroiL'  ^ 

•  enm,  pp.  28, 1.  30,  30, 11.  5  and  9.  Hence  eenn  seems  to  have 
leen  sometimes  neuter.  Cf.  friscichset  for  cenna  dfb,  LU.  89*  44, 
ttd  BB.  320^  3 :  hilugud  labartha,  ut  est  is  m^  a  cenn  7  is  lia-te 
Uidaiirlabra. 

M»uf-fo  marh.  Here  the  £^  (ti^  ?)  is  an  infixed  pers.  pron.  of  3rd 
pl.  SeeG.C.  332. 

Attn,  gen.  pi.  pattan,  LB.  183^  37,  seems  a  loan-word,  cogn. 
^th  Fr.  patte  and  pataud.  See  Diez,  s.v.  patta.  So  pdi  *  foot,' 
tt  a  loan  from  O.Fr.  poe  (K.  Meyer). 

>  do  tharo  Thomair  <  to  prince  Tomair,'  Book  of  Bights,  206,  3. 
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Pdtn*    The  Bretha  Echach  maic  Luchta  are  mentioned  in 
Laws,  i.  p.  18,  L  23.     Some  of  the  words  in  the  obscure  ezt 
here  quoted  are  thus  glossed  by  D.  Mac  Firbis:  form  9ein^ 
ar  mo  leaba :  pain  .i.  aran :  puncem  .i.  tomas :  laaiail  (leg.  latiA 
.i.  oileamhain  :  ^088  ^  .i.  g6dh  :  ^eisen  .i.  eala. 

Fde:  sain-poc  7  pocnat  (gl.  osculum),  Sg.  46*  2.  d£  14im 
£tain  7  poc  di,  ol  Midir,  LU.  131,  1.  24.  It  is  borrowed  from 
oblique  case  of  Lat.  pax. 

PruU.     Of  the  copy  of  this  article  in  Harl.  5280,  fo.  75», 
more    important    various    readings    are    given   in   the    footnc 
marked  H.     Rhys  {Hibhert  Zectures)^  p.  567,  note  1,  equates  pi 
with  "W.  prwyUl   *  tumultuous.'      With  the  description   of 
monster  which   appeared  to    Senchan  cf.  the  description  of 
pishaoha    in    Hoernle's  edition  of    the    Jaina    Uv&Bagadaw^ 
65-69,   translated   by   Morris,   Philolog.    See.   Proceedings,  A; 
15,    1887.      Ehys   {Rihbert   Lectures,   567)   says   that   Cormi 
picture  of  the  Spiritus  Poematis  is    ''in  fact  a  description 
a  corpse  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,"  and*  accov 
for  this  by  alleging  ''the  ancient  notion  that  poetry  traced 
origin  to  the  world  of  the  dead,  whose  king  was  sometimes  gi' 
the  outward  appearance  and  lividness  of  a  corpse."     But  wh 
is  there  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  "  ancient  notion 
And   what  people  had  a  corpse-like   king  of  the  shades?    ] 
the  Indians,  nor  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Finns.     Neither  Yama  : 
Hades,  nor  Tuoni  had  anything  corpse-like  about  him.     Hel, 
doubt,  is  described  as  bid  (or  haU-bld) ;  but  she  was  a  goddess. 

promihit  for  promfit  ex  prom/a+itf  as  gebait,  LU.  87*  45, 
geba-\-it, 

luailhidir  lochaid  iar  forgarmain  '  swifter  than  a  shuttle  ale 
a  weaver's  beam  * :  cf .  Job  vii.  6  :  *  My  days  are  swifter  thai 
weaver's  shuttle.'  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  rende 
*  shuttle  '  is  '  mouse.*  The  Welsh  term  for  shuttle,  gtaenncl gweg 
lit.  '  weaver's  swallow,*  also  recognizes  the  swiftness  of  t 
instrument.  With  for -gar  main  cf .  lu-garmain,  Laws,  i.  1 50,  L 
and  Welsh  carfon, 

setir,  'Setary  pass.  pros,  indie,  sg.  3  of  setaim,  a  sister-form 
fotaim  'possum,'  both  from  an  Old-Celtic  ^svenid  cogn.  with  Gc 
svin\fs  '  strong,'  »vin]jan  KpareTvy  8vin\fnan  KparaiovaOai, 

lue  'steering-oar,'  dat.  /mi'M,  from  ^lu{p)etf  cogn.  with  SI 
lopata  'shovel.' 

^  A  loan  either  from  A.S.  go*  or  O.N.  gdt» 
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Another  imtance  in  Irish  literature  of  challenges  to  give 
MR«|KHiding  oonplets  will  be  found  in  the  Lebar  Brecc,  p.  85, 
lover  margin,  where  the  challenger  is  the  Devil  and  the  person 
cktUenged  is  Saint  Colomb  cille.  The  practice  seems  to  exist 
n  Portugal,  where  singing  ao  desafio  is  a  favourite  amusement : 
ne  Latouche,  TraveU  in  Portugal ,  p.  47.  So  in  India :  samatyd 
'the  giving  to  another  person  part  of  a  stanza,  and  requiring  him 
to  complete  it  *  (Benf  ey). 

dhm^,  eg.  ace.  fem.  of  adhaeh,  derived  from  odh  (=W.  odd/ 
'tsberculnm ')» later /a<^,  with  prothetic/. 

hm§  (=01d-Geltio  ^hongd^  later  hangaim)  is,  as  K.  Meyer  first 
inr,  the  act.  pres.  ind.  sg.  1  of  the  verb  of  which  hiMtn  {=*hogni) 
f  39,  L  12,  is  the  infinitive,  and  hoeht  'poor'  an  old  participle 
fMnve.    Skr.  ^hhanj\  bhandjmif  *  I  break,'  Lith.  han^d  *  wave.' 

frf,  ct  Td  (.L  clostid)  coin,  LU.  86*. 

The  deecription  of  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,  after  he  had  assumed 
Ui  proper  form,  is  thus  given  in  Y.  cols.  75-76  : 

Intan,   tra,   tangat^ir    docum         So  when  they  came  to  Ireland 


lErend    conacatar     in     gillae 

imepertae,     ar     ba     Yioalaeeh 

nithentae,    righ[d]ae,    romor, 

leiaeletan,  mormileta  eseom,  co 

nudng  6rbuidhe  orsoaith  fath- 

vudndigh  caisidir  carra  menn- 

crot     Tlacht    rochaom    rigdae 

vimbe:  milech  orduide  a  n-im- 

Auiad  in  tlachta  sin.      Sciath 

oncm  cobradach    cetharochair, 

«n  do  gemaib  carrmogail  7  liag 

bgoar  7  nemthand  7  cristal  7 

^Bttifire,  for  a  cliu.     Cloidhemh 

^^^Qgdirech,  co  tairchetlaib  [a 

twcheltaib,  LL.  231*  47]  oir 

^,  for  a  deiscib.     Cathbarr 

J''?[d]idhe  co  coroin  orduighe 

^  cend.    Dealb  is  airechdam 

7  i«  aidbli  luchracht  [?]    bui 

fcdmneriamhfair. 


they  beheld  the  youth  aforesaid, 
for  he  was  a  hero  radiant,  royal, 
huge,  broad-eyed,  warrior-like, 
with  golden-yellow  hair  of  gold* 
thread,  fathmainnech  (f ),  curlier 
than  cross-trees  of  small  harps.  A 
costly,  royal  robe  around  him:  a 
golden  brooch  closing  that  robe. 
A  shield  purple,  bossy,  four- 
edged,  full  of  gems  of  carbuncle 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls 
and  crystals  and  sapphires,  on 
his  left.  A  sword- straight 
glaive,  with  inlayings  (?)  of  red 
gold,  on  his  right  hand.  A 
silvern  helmet  with  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head.      A  shape 

the  noblest  and  grandest 

that  had  ever  been  on  man  was 
on  him. 


b  the  phrase  earra  mennerott  K.  Meyer  takes  earra  to  be  for 
•''^i  ace.  pL  of  carVf  the  curved  cross-tree  of  a  harp,  see  O'Curry,- 
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Ifanners  and  Cuitwuu^  Hi.  256.  Mennerott  (=m6iidcr6tt»  LL.  18^ 
50)  seems  a  compound  of  mend  '  kid '  (cogn.  with  Alb.  meni  *  to 
sack,'  as  dinu  '  lamb '  with  Lat.  fi'lare^  Gr.  Bri-aatot  Strachan^ 
and  eroU=^W.  erwth.  O'Curry's  henn  ehrott  (M.  and  C.  iii.  306) 
iiB  a  mere  figment. 

i^M.  The  ace.  pi.  of  ross  'a  wood/  occurs  in  LR  208*  1 :  amd 
trascraid  sloig  doch^in  r6id  rossa  do  thuagaib  log^ra  '  as  hosts  from 
afar  fell  smooth  woods  with  keenest  axes.'  The  gen.  sg.  of  rou 
'flax-seed/  roi«,  occurs  in  Laws,  ii.  368.  It  is  said  in  the 
Uraicecht  (Bk.  of  Lecan,  143^  1  =»BB.  317*  43)  to  have  been  one 
of  the  nine  components  of  the  Tower  of  Babel — ^the  others  being 
clay,  water,  oil,  blood,  lime,  flax,  shittim  and  bitumen.  The  *  rvci 
of  water '  is  »:  ro«  laehan  (gl.  lenticula  aquatica),  Bev.  Gelt.  ix.  236. 

dss  '  growth,'  is  from  *(p)d^-^,  cogn.  with  Or.  irareofuuf 
U'traarovf  and  Qoth.fddfan  (Straohan). 

Similar  explanations  are  given  in  the  Uraicecht  (Leb.  Leo.  150* 
1  =  BB.  326*  50) :  ross  .i.  roi  oss,  quando  .i.  intan,  is  ros  caille,  7 
lass  iar  lind  intan  is  ros  usee  .i.  rof  hos  mad  for  marbusW,  no  roidh 
ass  mad  for  sruth,  7  rof hds  intan  is  ros  lin  .L  ara  luas  7  ar[a]thig^ 
fh^sas. 

JRemm.  Spelt  reimm  and  glossed  by  fuirseoir  no  dnUh  in  Laws, 
iv.  354. 

Sout.    The  whole  article  is  printed  and  translated  by  O'Donovaa 
in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Rights,  Dublin,  1847,  pp.  Ivi-lviiL 
As  to  rdut  and  ramutf  see  Laws,  i.  232,  1.  18.     From  ramut  comes 
the  adj.   ramatachy   Laws,   iii.     112.      The    description  of    tli§$ 
reminds  one  of  afjM^no^  'a  carriage-road.'     As  to  the  Ave  great 
sligid  of  Ireland,  see  LL.   155^  8.     With  Idmrotae  cf.  O'Cl.  GL 
lamrod  .i.  rod  laimh  le  rod  aile.     With  the  gen.  sg.  raiUa  cf.  raUm 
.i.  cuairt  ingelta,  O'Don.  Supp.     Bdthar  seems  borrowed  from  an. 
Old- Welsh  *bautrf  V^a,  whence  also  Skr.  ji-ifdti,  a-gdt,  Gr.  c-jSav, 
A.S.  pa^f  O.H.G.  pfad.     In  amser  chue  (rectius  thuad)  we  seem  ^ 
have  a  cognate  of   W.  cawad  *imber,'  Com.  wuat  (gl.  nimbtt-^^ 
See  H.  3.  18,  p.  639^,  where  cuadh  is  glossed  by  gemred  'winter—  ' 

Rinene,      This    article  is,   to   me,  unintelligible.      The  us'^ 
meaning  of  rinene  is   '  spear ' :   do  rindcne  .i.  do  sleigh,  Bawl. 
488,  fo.  4^  2. 

Rohuthy  gen.  rohaid,  LU.  57»  36,  87*  13,  15.     pi.  dat.  rohthe^ 
LL.  57^  22,  seems  a  compound  of  ro-=pro  and  *heuto»  from  *gveuf^ 
cogn.  with  fiopa  and  7009,  Fick*  406.      So  the  Welsh  rhyhu^^ 
*  monitio,'  comes  from  ro  and  ^peud,  ^peufo-,  ^qu  *to  cry,'  Fick*  3 
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&teki  fmai  ^rui^tu^  cogn.  with  Germ.  JRock,  Roelen,  A.S.  roee^ 
Loir  Lot  feeus^  whence  Fr.  and  £ng.  roehetf  pronounced  rocM 
io  tlie  Co.  Cork.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Amra  Conroi  (H.  3* 
IS,  p.  49) :  10  ir  dam  .x.  ruchta  derga  '  he  gave  me  ten  red 
tmics.' 

Rium  *  cemetery,'  from  EOma,  See  the  Tripartite  Life,  p.  656, 
t/L  8.    See  also  the  Divina  Commedia,  Far.  ix.  140 :  xxvii.  25. 

Bne  seems  borrowed  from  a  British  cognate  of  Lat.  rtmcoy  Fersius 
i  36,  runema.  For  the  ablaut  a — u,  see  Frohde,  Bezz.  Beitr. 
XfiL  806.  The  inupeilp  here  mentioned  is  a  compound  of  mm- 
»lAt  mmh-j  Or.  a/«04  And  sp$ilp  borrowed  (with  prothetio  «  and 
Mtathesis  of  /)  from  the  gen.  sg.  of  Lat.  peplum.  Speilp  (gl.  co- 
dpertorium),  Ir.  Gl.  730.  Cor*  scail  in  speilp  b6i  imme,  LB. 
160*42. 

Bath,  The  Low-Latin  rata  occurs  often  in  the  Canones  Hibem. 
Dncange  explains  it  by  '  stipolatio,  contractus ; '  but  it  seems 
ilwayi  to  mean  '  a  security '  or  '  guarantee.' 

Bmm :  hence  ruamadh,  0' Curry,  M.  and  C.  iii.  119. 

Botcad,  pL  nom.  dotiagait  asna  foclaib  sin  .  .  .  roscaid  7  fasaig 
7  tireheadail,  L.Lec.  143^  2=BB.  317^  30. 

Bhmr  'sieve'  seems  cogo.  with  Lith.  re-tts,  the  suffix  being 
boRowed  from  Lat.  erihrum  (krei-dhro-).  So  in  ldic}ie»%^  supra,  p. 
t,  the  suffix  iss=»Lat.  -mm,  Gr.  ^taaa. 

£m,  pL  n.  £il  r(g  risi  rede,  LL.  187*  37,  rissi  ruada,  LL.  187i>  20. 

Bfirmf.    Bop  sobraig,  LL.  343^  3. 

B$mM.    So  semind  .i.  s^im  co  hind,  LL.  186*  29. 

te.  MMMT  is,  ace.  to  Windisch,  from  ^sMiastero-.  O'sser 
'younger '  and  Lat.  magii-ter^  minis-tar ,  are  similar  formations. 

8§il^fhoit^8Hleh6id,  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1602,  p.  2312,  is  a  loan 
btm  ioiicoitum,  the  Old-British  pronunciation  of  Lat.  salieitum. 
Tbe  Welsh  eait  here  cited  is  from  ^ksitq-n,  whence  the  Old-British 
^^  m  Zito-eSton^  Luit-coit  'grey-wood,'  now  Litchfield.  See 
'  Bradley,  in  the  Academy,  October  30,  1886.  The  Goth,  haithi 
*  s  heath,'  is  cognate. 

8me  is  compared  by  Bugge  with  Lith.  spends  'teat.'    But  tri- 

^fcw,  LU.  77»  38=^i  sine,  LL.   75^  21,  seems  to  point  to  a 

pnmeTal  Celtic  svmio.    Cf.  however  the  redupl.  perf.  sephaind 

'played  (the    harp),'   which    Strachan    brings    from    ^sphendk^ 

'xucken,'  whereto  Fick*  149,  refers  Skr.  pa-ipande,  Gr.  aipeSapoi. 

^h  As  to  the  Feda,  or  woods,  of  Athlone  see  the  Four 
^^n,  ed.  O'DonoTan,  a.d.  1536,  p.  1435,  note  0. 
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Sin,    See  now  Irisehe  Texte,  3^  serie,  1.  heft,  pp.  188-19 
where  this  and  eleven  other  Irish  ordeals  are  descrihed. 
'  epistle '  was  got  from  S.  Paul. 

Scuitt.    So  in  the  Bk.  of  Lecan,  152*  2 :  Nel  moo  Feninsa  do 
Scotai  ingen  Foraind,  conid  dia  hanmaim-sein  dogairthear  Scoii 
f  Nel  son  of  Fenius  wedded  Scota  Fharaoh*s  daughter,  so  that 
her  name  the  Scots  are  (so)  called.' 

Sopdtair,     Soppaltair  la  Forhraigi,  Tripartite  Life,  p.  250. 

Saitn^  cogn.  with  Skr.  samdm^  Gr.  a/io,  6/169,  ofiov.  Germ. 
sammen, 

Shi  *net'   (W.  ^tryn),  from  ^ug-no,  ^»egh,  whence  Gr.  ^»^ 
To  the  same  root  Strachan  refers  Ir.  temmmn  ^rivets,'  8.T.  nescoit, 
from  ^sessmen,  ^segh-s-men, 

Sid,  pi.  gen.  re  trichait  sedh  Inrganda,  Bk.  of  Lecan,  149^  1  >« 
BB.  325^ 

Sau,  O'Donoyan  Snpp.  takes  sder  to  he  for  saer,  and  accordingly 
renders  sau  by  *  carpenter.' 

Tt  'mantle,'  t{{  dubglass  co  lubain  airccit,  Egerton  1782,  fe. 
37^  2 :  pi.  n.  tii  dubglasso,  Ir.  Texte,  8*«  ser.  1.  Heft^  p.  289, 
1.  136.     From  ^to-vesto-,  ^ves  (Strachan). 

THath  *  king,'  may  be  cogn.  with  Lat.  strU-avtu  *  an  ancestor 
in  the  sixth  degree.'  As  to  the  superstition  here  referred  to, — ^tbe 
influence  of  a  righteous  king  on  the  seasons  and  crops, — see  the 
Odyssey,  xix.  109-114 ;  Horace,  Odes,  iv.  5,  11.  7,  8;  Mann,  ix. 
246,  247;  and  the  Irish  documents  mentioned  in  the  Tripartite 
Life,  pp.  clx,  507,  670. 

Tethra,  The  quotation  from  the  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages 
may  be  found  in  LL.  187^  37. 

Tem=K,^,  \imm.  The  adj.  temen  occurs  in  Kumann's  poem  in 
praise  of  the  sea,  Laud  610,  fo.  10*,  as  an  epithet  for  a  wave :  eoma 
dutraic  tuinn  temen  cruaid.  It  also  seems  to  have  been  a  proper 
name,  whence  Temenrigi,  Book  of  Armagh,  15*  2. 

Turigen.  The  similarity  of  tur-  with  the  first  sylL  of  Gr. 
Tvpavvo^y  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Lydian,  is  probably  accidentaL 
The  Diiil  Roscad  *  Book  of  Maxims,'  cited  here  and  s.v.  Ides,  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  by  Ccnnfaelad,  son  of  Ailill,  after  his  skull 
had  been  split  in  the  Battle  of  Moira,  a.d.  637,  and  his  *  brain 
of  forgetfulness '  {inchinn  dermait)  removed :  see  Laws,  iii.  86,  88, 
550.    He  is  also  alleged  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Uraicecht. 
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V.-NOTE  ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  VOWELS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.      By  Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 

[MMdat  thi  Soeiitff's  Mietingon  Friday,  Nov  6th,  1891.] 

TsE  elder  Joannes  Buxtorf,  the  great  Hebraist,  was  bom 

•t  Eamen  in  Westfalia  in  1564.      He  was   Professor  of 

Hebrew  at  Basle  for  38  years,  and  died  in  1629.     His  son 

of  the  same  name  was  a  worthy  son  of  his  father,  and 

ouried  on  his  work.      Several  of  the  father's  works,  left 

QofiniBhed  at  his  death,  were  edited  by  the  son.     One  of 

theae  appears  to  be  the  "  Epitome  Grammaticae  Hebraeae,'' 

which,  probably  owing  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  younger 

fiuxtorf  was  held  in  England,  where  he  resided  for  some 

time,  was  published  first  in  London  in   1653.     This  was 

written  in  Latin ;  but  at  the  beginning,  where  the  Hebrew 

Towels  are  enumerated,  their  value  is  given  by  citation  of 

hoth  German  and  English  words.     These  give  us  interesting 

information  respecting  the  pronunciation  of   the   English 

vowels  in  the  age  before  1629  when  the  author  died,  or  at 

least  before  1653  when  the  book  was  published.     It  might 

indeed  be  objected  that,   Buxtorf  being  a  foreigner,   his 

estimate  of   the  English   vowels   is   not   to   be  implicitly 

believed.      But   very   fortunately   for    my  argument    this 

objection  is  met  by  the  existence  of  an  English  translation 

of  this  little  grammar  made  by  John  Davis  and  published 

in    London    1656.      The    translation    omits    the    German 

instances,  but  retains  all  the  English  ones— except  in  one 

case  where  Buxtorf  gave  two  instances,  and  the  translator 

thinks  only  one  necessary.     Thus  we  have  native  English 

of  the  time,    I  shall  also  show  (though  it  is  not 
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the  subject  of  this  paper)  that  the  German  instances  afford 
interesting  indications  of  BuxtorTs  Oerman  pronunciation, 
showing  him  to  have  retained  (at  least  in  the  vowels)  the 
Low-German  sounds  of  his  native  country  of  Westfalia, 
and  not  to  have  adopted  the  High-German' of  Basle,  where 
he  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

I  now  give  the  passages  (at  the  beginning  of  the  grammar)    . 
in  which  Buxtorf  explains   the   Hebrew  vowels,^   and  the 
corresponding  ones  in  Davis's  translation. 

Buxtorf,  Epitome  Grammaticab  Hebraeae.  London,  1653.   ] 

Vocales. 
Longae.  Breves, 

Kametz    K    A     obscurum         Pathach  K  A  clarum,  ut  in 

T  - 

quasi  cum  0  mixtum,  ut  in  Fa^^erpatery/Siam/pncolligere, 

Germanicis  Avend^  vespera,  Dach  tectum,  AngL  art  ars. 
Samen  semen,  Angli  salt  sal, 
small  ^  parvus. 

Tzere  K  E  purum  et  siccum,  Segol  H   E    impurum    et 

Ehr    honor,   Lehr    doctrina,  dilutum,  ahr^  arista,   AngL 

Angl.  we  nos.  an  eare  of  com,  bed  lectus. 


1  Of  the  consonants  he  gives  only  three  English  sounds:  'Sajin  T*  7,  • 
lenissimum,  Angl.  z  * ;  *  Caph  D ,  20,  ch,  x  Graecorum,  Angl.  c  * ;  *  Schin  B^, 
300,  sc  vel  <rx  aut  sch  German.  Angl.  sh.' 

^  This  is  Frisian;  Dutch  is  avond.  Bu3dx)rf  was  horn  at  Eamen  in  Westfalia, 
and  his  German  pronunciation  here  and  in  Note  4  is  Low — not  as  one  migbi 
imagine  from  his  long  residence  at  Ba^le  eminently  High.  It  is  clear  that  be 
pronounced  &Tend.  In  this  word  the  a  tends  in  many  dialects  towards  o,  as  in 
Swiss  obed. 

'  He  means  the  modem  aw  (Sw.  &)  sound  in  salt,  tmall.  It  is  the  modem 
Jewish  pronunciation  of  kametz,  and  Buxtorf^ s  teachers  were  Rahbis.  Chiistiia. 
scholars  generally  treat  the  kametz  as  the  ordinary  long  a  of  father. 

*  Legend,  ahr,  properly  ahre.     Engl,  eare  is  meant  not  as  translation  of  ahre, 
but  to  show  pronunciation  of  segol«  and  is  retained  in  the  Engl,  translation  in 
that  sense.     It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  vowel  of  Engl,  eare  is  identical 
with  that  of  Germ,  ahre ;  but  both  thej«e  examples  are  puzzling,  for  thev  would 
seem  rather  equal  to  6  Tzere,  ^ith  the  vowel  of   Ger.  ehr,  lehr.     terha'P* 
Buxtorf  had  a  recondite  reason  for  selecting  ahr,  ear.     The  pronunciation    ot 
the  segolate  substantive  in  pausa  (which,  moreover,  is  the  pronunciation  adop*^ 
in  the  transliteration  of  proper  names  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions)  length ^^ 

the  segol  (8)  into  kametz  (a),  as  in  ^JH,  pausal  p^H  "hfi^x  Abel.    Thua  tb.^** 
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Longae. 

Ckirek  longum  ♦H  I  Thr  voa, 
Ihnen  ipsisy  Slider  [legend. 
pUder]  membra,  Angl.  Alif>€ 
Tivns. 

Cholem  k  IK  0  OAr  auris, 
8ohn  filiosy  Angl.  open  apertus, 
over  anpra. 

Schurek  ^  TJ  Uhser  noster, 
UtMchuldig  innocens,  gesund  ^ 
sanas,  AngL  a  lute  barbitum, 
testado. 


Breves. 
Chirek    breve    M    I    Irren 

m 

errare,   Sinn  sensuSy  gelitten 
passus,  to  live  vivere. 

Kametz  chatuph  KK  0  Ort 
locuB,  Son  sol,  Trott  torcular, 
Angl.  to  trot,  succussare. 

Kibbutz  K  u  vel  Y,  Sunde 
peccatum,  verfuhren  seducere, 
Angl.  but  Bed,  nhut^^  clausus. 


Impropria  Tocalis  est,  quae  vel  non  semper,  aut  non 
omnium  literarum  vocalis  est ;  estque  Simplex  vel  Composita. 
Simplex  dioitur  Sheva  .  •  .  valetque  E  brevissimum,  quale 
in  bemhlt,^  gestrafft^  quod  rapide  effertur  quasi  brahlt^  g^trafft^ 
ut  e  med.  in  AngL  beggery,    Yulgo  vocatur  Sheva  mobile. 


Kcms  to  be  an  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  a  and  e^  so  that  Buxtorf  mi^ht 
tmt  it  as  an  umlaut  like  the  Germ,  a,  a.  Anyhow,  the  Eng.  bed  (iiis 
sQwr  instance^  is  uneqniTocal ;  the  surprisinfi^  thing  is  that  he  should  p^nt  side 
Vy  side  ear  ana  bed,  the  vowels  of  which  surely  neTer  can  hare  been  identical. 

^  The  German  instances  of  long  ii  seem  faulty,  i.e,  to  be  short  rather  than 
long:  miser,  unschuldig  (he  probably  means  both  Towels  to  serre  as  examples), 
lennd.  Happily  for  us  the  Ens;,  lute  is  unequivocal:  for  even  if  that  was 
fronoimced  lyute,  the  vowel  which  represents  the  Heb.  shurek  is  not  yvL  but  u. 

'  These  identifications  are  interesting ;  and,  as  with  shurek,  the  £ng.  instances 
IR  most  obviously  correct.  Buty  thut  are  clearly  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
^OpBil  short  u  as  in  hull.  The  German  instances  are  curious :  mndef  verfuhren. 
^^^  as  if  he  pronounced  the  Heb.  fi  like  Germ,  ii  with  umlaut,  though  his 
£i^.  instancee  will  not  lend  themselves  to  that.  But  the  umlaut  is  not  written, 
^  I  believe  used  by  Buxtorf  in  these  words.  Fiihren  had  by  no  means 
StaoiOy  the  umlaut  in  the  earlier  times  down  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
■?*e«»tn  century,  and  in  the  Netherlands  we  hnve  voeren  [pron.  fdren]. 
^^yin  the  other  instance:  sunde  is  the  Hij^h- German  pronunciation;  but 
*^Uw  is  in  Dutch  xonde^  which  implies  High-Germ,  sunde,  as  D.  6^0.  u, 
H'**f=:unter,  ron^srund,  «/m>M^  =  sprung.) 

%J^  word  herahU  is  not  easily  cxphcable,  as  no  verb  at  all  like  rahUn  is 
*^^   It  seems  to  be  a  misprint. 


^  trtu.  1891>a-8. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF  THE  ENGLISH   VOWEI^. 


John  Davis's  Translation.    London,  1656 


Long  Votceb. 
Kametz  K  it's  an  obscure 

T 

A  as  though  the  vowel  O 
were  mixt  with  it,  as  in 
English  salt,  small. 

Tzere  K  it's  a  plaine,  and 
single  £   in    English   thus. 

Long  Chirek  ♦Ji  it's  the 
vowel  I,  in  English  thus, 
alive^ 

Cholem  M  ^HH  is  the  vowel 
0  in  English  open,  over. 

Schurek,  it  is  the  vowel 
17  in  English  thus,  a  lute. 


Short  Vowels, 

Pathach  K  is  a  cl< 
shrill  A,  in  English  t 

Scegol  K  is  a  du 
miKed  E,  in  Englie 
an  eare  of  come. 

Short    Chirek    « 

vowel  I,  in  English 
live. 

Kam^tZ'Chatuph  M 

the  vowel  O,  in  En 
trot. 

Kibbutz  M  is  eith< 
else  it  is  y,  as  in 
but  or  shut. 


The  simple  improper  vowel  is  Sheva,  and  it's  ca 
the  letter  in  two  pricks  just  down  right  thus  K,  and 
tbe  force  of  a  most  shorte  e,  as  in  English  thus 
it's  commonly  called  the  movable  Sheva. 
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VI-THE   GREEK   INDIRECT    NEGATIVE.    By  E. 

R.  Wharton,  M.A. 

[JStadBt  th4  Soeuty'i  Muting  tuld  on  Friday,  Nov.  6,  1891.] 

Aa  real  nature  of  the  particle  firi  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
ttenltj  of  Greek  syntax.^    I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  (1) 

irinttrily  and  essentially  firi  is  not  a  negative  or  prohibitive 
ivtiele,  bat  an  interrogative ;  that  (2)  many  ;«7-8entences  which 
lie  tt  present  printed  as  assertions  might  better  be  printed  as 
)ttitions ;  *  and  that  (3)  even  in  other  cases  the  apparent  negation 
n&tains  or  pre-supposes  an  interrogative  meaning. 

(1)  Greek  firi  is  plainly  the  same  word  as  the  Arian  m&  (Old 
Penian  and  Zend  md,'  Sanskrit  ma :  ^  the  so-called  '  prohibitive ' 
firticle}.  That  both  are  identical  with  the  Accusative  of  the 
Aonoon  of  the  first  person  (Latin  m^,  Zend  m<Z,  Sanskrit  m& 
flnditic),  used,  as  in  Vergil's  '  me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,'  to  call 
tttention  to  the  speaker,  is  an  old  but  over-bold  suggestion. 
Ifc  is  possible  that  /ii/  and  firiv  were  originally  byforms  like  vv 
•ad  vWf  irfuf  and  671^1^,  since  7/  /irj  and  7/  fi^i/  equally  mean 
(like  oar  '  Why  now,'  introducing  a  sentence)  '  of  course ' :  but 
JB  practice  ^rj  was  confined  to  questions,  firjy  was  not.^    That 

I  See  HadTig,  Greek  Syntax,  sections  122«124,  131,  200-212;  Goodwin, 
Moods  and  Tenses,*  sec.  259-283,  289-301,  306-310,  315-316,  333,  352-354, 
S66-371,  550-551,  576,  595-599,  685-688,  734,  784,  811-819,  and  Appendix 
II.;  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar,'  sec.  278,  281,  303,  316,  328,  358-361; 
Gildersleere,  American  Journal  of  Philology,  T.  p.  45-57;  J.  Cook  Wilson, 
Transactions  of  the  Oxford  Philological  Society,  1890. 

*  Of  course  our  present  system  of  punctuation  in  Greek,  dating  only  from 
poni-chuHical  times,  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  usage  of  the  classical  period. 

*  See  Spiesel,  Grammatik  der  Alter^iischen  Sprachen,  sec.  388. 

*  BohthngK,  Sanskrit- Worterbuch,  s  t.  ;  Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar,  sec. 
679--580;  Delbriick,  Altindische  Syntax,  sec.  177,  191,  203,  265-267;  Speijer, 
Sanskrit  Syntax,  sec.  353,  405. 

*  Befotre  a  mute  or  spirant  /a4i¥  reeularly  became  fi/v,  e.g.  in  the  combinations 
mh  T0t,  iM^p  ydpt  which  form  then  became  common  before  vowels  also.  See 
Su^mann,  Grundriss,  I.  sec.  611,  and  to  the .  consonant  combinations  there 
mentioned  as  shortening  the  preceding  vowel  in  Greek  add  9y  :  k*Ms  for 
*n|8-F^s  must  be  an  lomc  derivative  from  ic^dos  (the  form  in  other  dialects  would 
be  ^ffoSr^f,  from  ko^os),  and  }^tMs  stand  for  *}^-9'y6f  from  if^^ir  *to  rub.* 
The  Greek  grammarians  notice  the  shortening  of  the  semivowel  before  (  in 
fmnl  cvfi  oeaide  ^oirtjca  iHipuKa, 
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/«)/  usually  begins  the  clause  and  firi^  never  does  is  no  object 
to  their  connexion:  hri  is  often  initial  in  Homer,  though  ne 
in  Attic. 


(2)  In  the  Homeric  interrogative  formula  ^  ^7  (Od.  6.  2 
9.  405-406),  as  in  the  Attic  combinations  apa  fij^  fiwv  fij,  rt 
the  fifj  merely  adds  a  slight  emphasis  to  the  initial  interrogal 
particle.  In  Attic  (see  Madvig  199  b)  fitf  in  direct  questi 
has  an  indeterminate  force,  the  answer  expected  may  range  c 
the  whole  field  of  possibilities,  from  '  No '  through  *  Perha 
and  *  Probably '  to  a  covert  or  ironical  *  Yes ' ;  it  is  only 
context  that  can  show  which  answer  is  intended.  But  that  ' 
use  of  fi^  in  questions  was  Homeric  as  well  as  Attic  may  apj 
if  we  view  the  following  combinations  as  interrogative  : 

(a)  fi^  with  Indicative :  II.  9.  698  fitfB*  o<p€\e9  \taaetri 
'  Ovght  you  to  have  prayed  ?  (We  cannot  say  that  in  such  o 
the  /1 7,  for  ov,  goes  with  the  Infinitive,  for  then  we  should  h 
equally  firj  XP^^  XlaaeaOai,  firj  xaXoif  ^v  XiffeetrOat,) — ^Eur.  Med. 
Aefe/9  (Xcfiy*  is  only  a  conjecture)  ^e  fiff^ev ;  *  Will  you 
anything? — Ar.  Av.  195  (see  Goodwin  686)  firj  '7tt>  p6 
Ko^ylrorepov  'iJKovaa  ttu)  ;  *  Did  I  ever  hear  ? ' 

{p)  fiYi  with  Subjunctive,  used  as  future:  II.  16.  128  fir^ 
vtfav  ekwtrt ;  *  Shall  they  seize  the  ships?* — Eur.  Or.  776 
Xa^wai  a€ ;  So,  first  in  Herodotus  and  often  in  Plato  (Good 
265),  where  the  answer  really  expected  is  *  Yes,'  e.g.  /17  <^v 
7J  ;  *  May  it  be  bad  ?      Quite  possibly ' :   cf .  the  use  of  apa  for 

pi'.  Soph.  Oed.    Rex    822    ap*   cCpvi^    xaKO^ ;    up*   ov\t    Tray   a.ya'yi 

— Also  with   Optative,  a  less  direct  form  of  the   Subjuncti 

Od.   7.    316  prj    70uro    (j)i\ov   Aa    irarpt     f^ivono ;     *  Should  this 

the  will  of  Zeus  ? '  and  so  /lij  ^(ivoiro  ;  *  Should  it  bo  so  ?  ( 
forbid.* 

(7)  pij  with  Imperative,  which  is  really  (see  Rutherfc 
Babrius,  p.  38)  a  Future  with  a  sense  of  command :  ^  /mij  xXez 

*  Will  you  cheat?  Don't* — The  corresponding  use  of  md 
Sanskrit  with   Imperative   is  not  found  in  the  Vedas  (the  c 

^  Aristophanes*  olad*  B  ^paaov  and  Euripides*  oTo-^  B  Bpda-tis  equally  i 

*  Do  you  know  what  you  must  do  ?,'  and  80  I  would  explain  the  Homer 
J*  &yt  •  But  if  you  must  come — .*  So  the  Sanskrit  Imperative  is  use< 
questions  (Whitney  672  b). 
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instance  quoted  is  probably  corrupt,  Whitney  579  c),  though 
eommon  in  Classical  Sanskrit ;  whence  we  may  infer  (Monro  828) 
that  the  Imperative  was  originally  used  only  in  commands,  and 
perhaps  that  its  extension  to  prohibitions  was  due  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Subjunctive. 

{i)  ftfi  with  imperatival  Infinitive:  II.  2.  418  ^7}  Trplv  iw^ 
fcXioy  Svyai ;  '  Is  the  sun  to  set  before  ? '  i.^.  let  not  the  sun 
■et  before. 

(c)  ^7  used  elliptically,  without  a  Verb :  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
1441  CI  XP^  Oavavfjutt, — fAij  <rv  7' ;  «XX*  ifMt  viOou  *  What,  you 
^f  Nay,  hear  me;'  Ant.  677  firj  r/npa^  h' ;  'What,  still 
turyingf  So  fiij  on  (or  oim^)  is  the  interrogative  equivalent 
d  ovx  oTt  (or  oir»«),  and  in  Dem.  18.  200  (=295)  t/9  ovx« 
tmtmwrtv  iy  ^ov ;  fk^  ^ap  rqt  9r6Xew9  76  the  latter  clause  is 
IB  much  interrogative  as  the  former. 

In  tiie  same  way  we  may  analyse  every  complex  sentence  in 
wliich  the  second  clause  begins  with  ^aj  (usually  translated  *  lest ' 
«r  *  whether/  though  the  latter  would  properly  be  el)  into  an 
■flbmatiTe  clause  +  a  question  :  ^ 

(«)/ii}  with  Indicative  in  oaths  in  Homer:  H.  10.  329-830 
&Tir  ir»r  Zevt  ,  •  ,  ^rj  f»iy  T019  iwirotaiv   ivrfp  eVo^i^d-mK  u\Xo9 ; 

'Shall  any  other  drive  them?  I  call  Zeus  to  witness,  No,'  and 
ID  15.  85-42. 

(jS)  ftj  with  Subjunctive  or  Optative  in  final  sentences:  H.  1. 
522  hrooTixe'  ft^  ri  pojinf ;  '  Shall  she  notice  anything  ?  With- 
^▼,'  i.e,  *  Withdraw,  or  she  will  notice  something.'  • 

(7)  ftj  in  sentences  expressing  apprehension,  with  Indicative: 

Od.  5.  800   S€iSw'  /t.ij   ^  frainra  Oea  vrffueprria  etmp ;    '  Was  it  all 

tree?  I  fear  it  was,'^  see  Fasi  ad  loc. ;  Plat.  Theaet.  145  b  Spa- 
^  rmS^wv  iXeyey  ;  *  Was  he  joking  ?  See  to  it ' ;  Soph.  Ant. 
1253  €t<roft€<rOa*  fi^  t«  .  .  .  xaXvirrei ;  '  Is  she  concealing  some- 
fting?     We  shall  find  out'  (Goodwin   369   note);   Thuc.  8.  53 

y^fiov/u&a'  ^'^  afiKporepivv  y/Aapr^icafiey ;  So  with  Subjunctive 
ii^  the  sense  of  a  Future:  II.  11.  470  Ulhuj'  firi  n  wd$u<nv;  Plat. 
^.  512  d  opa*  firj  cIXXo  ti  .  .  .  7  ; 

^  U  Siiukrit  the  Verb  after  mi  if  always  enditio  (Delbriick  267)  «.«.  the 
^^^  was  a  prindpal  one,  not  dependent,  and  the  mi  cannot  be  translated 
'wit.'    In  really  dependent  sentences  nid^  not  mi,  is  nsed. 
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(3)  Finally,  even  where  we  cannot  print  interrogatively  ' 
may  fairly  see  a  question  underlying  the  use  of  /117.  Instant 
in  Homer  are  comparatively  rare  (Goodwin  315,  Monro  36 
while  in  Attic  they  are  numerous  and  in  later  Greek  preponden 
(see  Gildersleeve) :  the  Greeks  increasingly  loved  '  dubitanti 
loqui/  to  view  facts  as  possibilities. 

A.  firi  before  a  Verb : 

(a)  After  a  Relative  (Monro  359  b)  Homer  always  has  ov,  exo( 
m  II.  2.  301  6<rr6  ^e  Trairre^  fiAprupot  ov9  fitj  krjp€9  ifiay  Oavir 
<f)epovffatf  which  contains  the  question  '  Are  some  of  you  gon 
Perhaps ' ;  and  so  Soph.  Ant.  546  /(i/£'  &  fi^  *$if^€9  iroiou  vcavr 
*  Had  you  a  hand  in  it  ?  No  :  then  'do  not  claim  to  have  ha 
So  after  a  'final'  Relatival  particle:  lua  /ii)  7ei^Ta«  is  a  I 
original  way  of  saying  p,7j  r^etnirai,  which  (see  2  fi)  is  reai 
interrogative. 

{fi)  In  Protasis.  A  hypothetical  sentence  may  be  viewed  eitl 
affirmatively,  'This  is  so,  then  that  follows/  or  interrogative] 
'  Is  this  so  ?  then  that  follows.'  To  the  first  form  belong  t 
Sanskrit  hypothetical  sentence,  which  always  has  the  dire 
negative  nd,  not  ma  (Speijer  405  Rem.  2),  and  the  Greek  v 
of  ov  after  el :  ^  Homer  always  (with  one  exception,  Od.  9.  41 
see  Monro  359  0)  has  el  •v  with  Indicative  unless  the  natoi 
order  of  the  clauses  is  reversed  and  the  apodosis  put  first,  ai 

80  Soph.  Aj.  1131  cc  .  .  ovK  €a9,  Thuc.  1.  121  fin.  €i  •  .  ovk  awepov^i 

and  with  Subjunctive  II.  3.  288  €«  .  .  .  ovk  i9e\i$)tnvj  Plat.  Ape 
25  b  iav  T€  .  .  ov  07T€  (Goodwin  384).  We  cannot  explain  sw 
cases  by  saying  that  her'^  the  Negative  forms  one  idea  with  tl 
Verb,  since  this  is  equally  true  in  all  cases,  ^.y.  Dem.  21.  2( 
uv  re  p.rj  0tt',  Thuc.  3.  68  ovdre  /^.tj  (fyatev^  '  the  negative  parhc 
was  treated  originally  like  the  prepositions,  placed  immediate, 
before  the  Verb  and  closely  connected  with  it '  (Monro  355).- 
But  the  commoner  way  in  Greek  was  to  regard  the  Protasis  1 
involving  a  question  :  el  p,rj  n  exw  oun  BiBivfii,  *  Have  I  nothing 
then  I  give  nothing.' 

(7)  In  Oratio  Obliqua  after  on  or  <^9  the  regular  Negative 

ov  :  Soph.  Ant.  685  ovw^  <rv  /ii)  \eyei9  opOw^  raSe  is  a  kiflu 
anacolathon  for  an  interrogative  prj  \€<y€i9  6pOw9  raSe,  But  in  la^ 
Greek  (see  Gildersleeve)  on  firj  became  common,  reported  std 

^  cj  in  itself  no  more  necessitates  fi-fi  than  its  compound  tir-c(  does,  wti 
is  always  followed  hj  oit. 
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nents  were  regarded  as  inTolving  questions. — ^Before  Infinitive 
mlao  ov  is  used  (Goodwin  685),  except  where  the  narration  is  but 

ball  oblique,  after  Verbs   like    '  hope,   promise,   swear,  agree ' : 

IL  9.  132  ofiovpuLt  fill  iror€  t^?  cvi^t  iwifirjfievai  ('  Shall  I  ever  do 

It?    I  will  swear  an  oath'),  Thuc.  2.  101  dirnnouinet  axnov  fiij 

^cy   ('Would    he    come?      They  doubted'),    and    so    1.    139 

r^vXe7ov  .  .  /ti^  ^  fftf^yetrOai  woXefiop^  as  if  it  were  '  Thej  agreed 

Mt  to  fight.' 

'   (2)  ov  firi  jitnjrai  (or  t^tvriaerai)  plainly,  see  Gt>odwin  p.  391 

wAe  1,  contains  the  question  ul^  f^di^at  (or  ^ei^^rrai) ;  '  Shall  it 

W?    No,'  and  bo^^'  There  is  no  question  of  its  being.' 

(c)  iMTc  ov  with  Infilnitive  (instances  in  Goodwin  598)  contains 

tt  assertion,    Soph.    EL    780    w^t'     cure    yvrrot    vwvov  •   .    .   ^^e 

dfTvfcfy,  '  I  never  slept :  such  was  the  consequence  of  my  alarm,' 
▼bile  the  more  usual  itf<rre  firi  contains  a  question,  '  Did  I  ever 
deep?' 

(0  Before  a  Participle :  ov  wiarevtov  inTolyes  the  assertion  '  He 
^believes,'  /t^  imrrevwv  ('  if  he  disbelieves ')  the  question  '  Does 
k believe?'  So  Soph.  Oed.  Bex  397  o  fifi^eu  e/a^t  Oihlwovt 
('Do  I  know  anything?  Perhaps'),  289  ^^  wapwv  Oavfid^crai 
('Iihe  here?  It  is  strange  if  he  is  not,'  while  ov  wapwv  would 
iivolve  a  definite  ov  wdpeori).  So  Thuc.  2.  40  fin.  eUwf  ovk  .  .  . 
iro2i^i0y=<  He  will  not  pay,  and  he  knows  it,'  while  2.  17 
'mUi  ^7  .  •  •  KaroiKioOffoofuvov^*  Would  it  be  occupied  ?  The 
onde  knew,'  1.  76  lafuv  fi^  ^  tjooov  vfia9  \vwffpov9  7ci'o^Vov9= 
'Would  you  have  been  gentler?    We  know  all  about  that.* 

B.  ^  before  a  Noun:  Ar.  Eccl.  115  Setvov  .  •  ^  ^^  'fiwetpia 
ttTolves  the  question  'Is  there  experience?',  Thuc.  1.  137  fin. 
^Twv  y^pupwy  •  •  •  ov  iiaXvoiv  Contains  the  assertion  rat  7€0ty>af 
•vWXvtfay.  So  Thuc.  1.  22  TO  p,if  fiv0wic9  axnwv  presupposes 
'Is  there  a  mythical  element  in  it?    Perhaps  not.'    In  Soph.  Aj. 

1231  VT    ovlkv   Av   rov    fitf^ev   aprcani9   ihrep  we    have    both    the 

Msntion  'You  were  worth  nothing'  and  the  question  '  Woe  he 
vorth  anything  ? ' — But  in  Thuc.  1.  118  /t^  rax€i9  can  only  be 
t  Bysantine  gloss  (see  Eutherford,  Thuc.  lY.  p.  zxziv)  which 
Wi  taken  the  place  of  the  original  fipah^U. 


tj\ 
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The  particle  md  is  used  (a)  in  Old  Persian,  the  Gathas, 
Sanskrit,  with  the  *  Injunetive,*  i.e.  Aor.  or  Imperf.,  almost  al^ 
nnangmented  and  so  haring  no  connotation  of  time ; '  Q9)  in 
Persian,  the  jounger  Avesta,  and  Classical  Sanskrit,  with  OpU 
(or  'Potential');  and  in  the  two  former  languages  also  f 
Subfunetive  (in  Old  Persian  only  after  mdtya\  while  in  Y< 
both  Moods  almost  always  take  nd,  not  md ;  (7)  in  Class 
Sanskrit  alone,  see  above,  2  7,  with  Imperative;  (^)  in  Sans 
epics  with  FiUure,  In  Sanskrit  (see  note  7),  and  therefore  doi 
less  in  the  Iranian  languages  too,  iM4-clauses  were  always  regar 
as  principal,  not  dependent;  and  I  would  explain  them  in  j 
the  same  way  as  Greek  ;ii/-clauses,  sec.  2,  %,e.  as  really  questu 
The  Injunctive  then  will  be  a  ^timeless '  Indicative,  the  Subju 
tive  a  direct  (the  Optative  a  less  direct)  Future,  the  Imperal 
a  Future  of  command. 

*   The  InjiinotlTe  in  Sanskrit  often  takes  nd  instead  of  mi,  Delbnick  203. 
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'Though  the  lengthening  of  vowels  in  Irish  by  way  of 
tunpensation  for  a  lost  consonant  has  often  been  noted  in 
Kolated  oases,  the  subject  is  one  that  has  never  been  syste- 
iBttically  tr^ted  as  a  whole.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of 
^  question  was  forced  upon  the  writer's  notice  by  a  remark 
^  Dr.  Richard  Schmidt  in  Vol.  I.  of  IndcgermaniHche 
f^ickungen,  to  the  effect  that  for  d^  '  tear '=*c&icrM,  O.W, 
^,  one  might  have  expected  *ddr.  That  dSr  stands  for 
t/bcr-  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  should  dacr-  have 
(ireii  *ddr  ?  The  investigation  of  this  question  led  on  to 
^  consideration  of  other  similar  problems,  until  at  last 
It  teemed  desirable  to  bring  together  and  discuss  as  many 
iQttances  as  possible  of  such  compensatory  lengthening  with 
t  view  to  determining  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed, 
f  or  the  sake  of  completeness  there  have  also  been  included 
^  this  paper  those  combinations  of  which  the  laws  are 
^^J^j  known.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  details 
^  this  difficidt  subject  have  been  finally  settled :  a  further 
^jm  of  words  that  have  hitherto  defied  analysis  will 
^btless  fill  up  some  gaps  and  correct  some  of  the  following 
^tements.  But  it  is  hoped  that  something  may  have 
^  done  to  advance  the  question,  or,  at  least,  to  clear 
*•  way  for  further  research. 

It  it  necessary  at  the  outset  to  call  attention  to  the 
{"^diir  diflioolty  of  the  subject,  which  is  that  in  Irish 
^^  than  ii.  often  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  consonant 


tn  due  to  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  for  much  friendly 
Intij  giTen  tnm.  hie  itores  of  Keltic  lore. 
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has  been  lost,  and,  even  when  that  is  certain,  there  is  still   - 
often  an  embarrassing  variety  of  possibilities.     Sometimes*  i 
help  is  to  be  got  from  the  British  dialects :  thus  ^n  *  bird ' 
might,  so  far  as  Irish  is  concerned,  go  back  to  *egnfh  or    \ 
*ecnO'  or  ^etno^;  O.W.  etn  decides  in  favour  of  the  last    -^ 
When  this  help  fails,  the  only  course  left  is  to  look  around 
for  cognate  words  in  the  other  Indo-Oermanic  languages. 
Such   evidence   is   naturally  not    so    conclusive;    a  wider 
knowledge  might  reveal   a  more  satisfactory  etymology; 
a  word  put  under  one  heading  might  have  to  be  transferred 
to  another. 


I.    Sound  Groups  ending  in  n. 

1.  den  >  en.^ 

Un  'sorrow,*  Gael,   ledn  *  wound,  grief,  rexation,'  Midi 
Ir.    ISnaim    'I   wound '=*/>^/i(;m2jfd:    Lith.  pldkti  'strike^' 

^  Stokes  {Kuhn^t  Zeittchrift  xxix.  375)  has  suggetted  that  pretonic  ^  ^ 
hn  (so  also  pretonic  Am,  tn^  pn)y  became  in  Keltic  c  \ce)^  t,  ^,  as  in  Teutonic  A^ 
tty  pp.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this:  fl*'^ 
<hiir  may  be  most  simply  explained  from  ^cnocnM  Germ,  nackm  (Kliig'^ 
£ti/fn,     Wb,    s.v.) ;     boe    *  tender*  =  ♦Mm^«<J*,   Skr.    bhugntU    'bent*;  •**    '' 

*  bond *=  ♦porn/*,    Skr.    pi<;a'    'fetter,*    Gr.   iHrftntfu   (Kuhn   u.    Sehkitkf^* 
Beitrdge,  viii.  332)  ;   Ucc  *  flat  stone,*  W.  /fecA  *  lapis,  tabula  saxea,*  llyeh  'wht* 
is   flat  *  =  */?/<?« J,  *p{en6',   Gr.   irXa|,   Lett,  pltl^ku  'become  flat*  {KSB.  "^ 
317);    leco    '  maxilla*  =*/i<vi-.    Old   Pruss.    laygnatiy    Ch.    Slav,   lice  'Tultil* 
(KSB,  viii.  439);  bocc  'he-goat,*  W.  bwch,   Eng.   buck^^bhugnon,  ILhi^ 

*  he-goat*  (of,  however,  Skr.  bhukka)^  meniee  'often,*  W.  fnynych^nunopti'f 
Goth.  mnnag8\    so  Johansson  {KZ.y  xxx.   426)  would  derive  eacc  'excreraeo* 
from  caqn-y  Skr.  ^akndai  here,  however,  kk  appears  outside  Keltic,  Gr.  k(Uic4> 
Lat.  caccare;    brece   'variegated,   speckled,*    W.   brgeh=*mn'gn6-  *mrgn6'    • 
participial  formation  parallel  to  mrktS-^  in  W.  braithj  Ir.  mrechtrad;  if  n^f^ 
'pig,'   W.  moch  is  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  fivicrfip  etc.,  Skr.  munrdti  'I*** 
loose.*   (Stokes  KSB.  \'iii.  316,   Brugmann,    Grundriss   I.  327),  it  might  be 
derived  from  *muknu  (original  decl,  *muknu,  ^muknuOs^  etc.,  cf.  Thumeysen,  ^-^^ 
xxviii.   149,   Stokes,  KZ.  xxviii.  291,  J.  Schmidt,  Fluralbildungen  dn  Ini^^ 
germanischefi  Ntutra,  54  sq).     In  view  of  a  forthcoming  paper  of  Mr.  Stokes  ^ 
is  unnecessary  to  enter   further  into  the  subject  here.      There  is  one  pom^ 
however,  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention — the  two-fold  treatment  o^ 
Old  Ir.  ec  in  the  modem  dialects.     It  sometimes  appears  as  «,  boc^  '  he-goat,^ 
mm  'pig,*  sometimes  as  y,  beag  'small,*  Old  Ir.  bece,  W.  byehan.     ProbaUf 
under  certain  conditions  of  sandhi  the  double  consonant  was  reduced.     There 
was  probably  also  a  still  earlier  interchange  of  ce,  e  in  Keltic,  cf.  W.  c/iceA 

*  crag  *  =  ^clucco'  by  W.  dug  '  crag,*  Ir.  clock  '  stone '  =  ^cluco^^  ^elued,  niikii 
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r.  irX]ftfiera»=^irX2«Mi,  ^pldk.  By  the  side  of  a  tenuis 
media  often  appears  at  the  end  of  a  root/  and  thus  we 
nd  aLso  pUtg-y^  which  in  Lat.  plangere^  Ooth.  faifldk 
lament '  ahows  the  same  development  of  meaning  as  in  ien 
sorrow/ 
Ume  'camisia,  shirt,  shift '=/acn-9  Lat.  lacenia,  lacinia} 
min  i.  Ml  '  mouth  *  ^=*i?Mk;/i- :  Ags.  maga^  £ng-  maw^ 
II.H.G.  magen^*may6n.  At  first  sight  the  meanings  lie 
hr  apart,  but  it  seems  possible  to  reconcile  them.  MSn 
AsiDS  not  simply  *  mouth/  but  *  open  mouth,  rictus,  hiatus,' 
M  is  evident  from  the  derivative  m^naigim,  ML  71^  4 
mnaigte,  gl.  inhiare,  i.e.  'qui  inhiant,'  minogud  'hiatus,' 
%.8^  11,  40^  8;  cf.  also  Oael.  meunan  'gape,  yawn.'  The 
tnnaition  of  meaning  would  then  be  from  'gape'  to 
'throat,'  and  from  'throat'  to  'stomach.'  Cf.  Lith. 
pmurj/s  '  palate,  throat,'  Lett,  gdmurs  '  windpipe,'  Or. 
V'^'^*  X^M?  further  the  change  of  meaning  in  Or. 
friiuBfjfp^^  Formally  ^makn-  would  stand  in  the  same 
Illation  to  *  making  as  Skr.  ahna-  to  dhan  '  day.'  ^  With  min 
km  been  compared  W.  min  'edge,  lip.'®  Thurneysen  re- 
Mtrks,  "die  worter  konnen  nur  verbunden  werden»  wenn 
fir  das  brittische  ein  stamm  auf  t  {^megni-)  angesetzt  wird, 
i&  wdchem  das  e  durch  das  folgende  i  umgelautet  wurde 
vie  im  cymr.  llith  aus  lat.  kctio."  But  short  t  in  a  final 
Viable  does  not  produce  umlaut  in  Welsh*:  nith  'niece' 
• 

.^  ^ebteo"  eomes  from  ^elue-,  ^elueeo'  from  *<^Mm-.  Where  e  g  etc.  remained 
^ifare  »  and  diMippeared  only  at  a  later  period,  we  should  then  have  to  assume 
^the  aecent  fdl  on  a  preceding  syllable. 

1  CI  Bmgmann  Ormdrist  I.  190  sq.,  848 ;  Orieeh.  OramJ^  51  with  the  works 
Mniidto  tliers. 
'  *  Rck  I*.  486. 

'"  *  Um  repsesents  the  derelopment  of  an  n  stem,  laeema  the  mixture  of  an 
'Odan  r  stem,  cf.  Johansson,  Beitrage  z,  Griech.  Spraekkunde  110. 

*  Cf.  Stokes,  Metrical  Lish  Ghi»e»  84. 

'  Penson,  Zur  Lehrt «.  d.  Wurzelerweiterung  139. 

*  If  old  Slav.  leladukU  *  stomach,*  is  connected  with  zelad&  'acorn,*  one 
^i^  eonjeetnre  that  Uladuki  meant  first  '  Adam*s  apple,'  then  '  throat,'  then 
'itaMch.' 

'  Cf.  Bmgmaim,  Morphologisehe  Untertuehungen  II.  166,  sqq. 
'  Thaneysen,  Kelto-Romanitehe*  69 ;  Stokes,  Metr.  Ir,  01,  Le. 
•  Qrmmmtua  C$U%et^  175 ;  Windisch,  KZ.  zxvii.  157. 
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(=:*nepti)  may  be  directly  compared  with  Skr.  naptL 
Perhaps  a  stem  ^megni-  would  give  the  desired  result,  only 
then  the  British  stem  would  be  different  from  the  Irish, 
which  points  to  -no-  or  -isa- ;  we  should  have  in  this  case  to 
postulate  a  pre-Keltic  megh-  with  ablaut  mogh-  in  Teutonid 
On  the  assumption  that  mSn  comes  from  ^macn-  the  W, 
form  admits  of  a  simple  explanation.  To  ^macn"  theirs 
might  be  an  ablaut  form  *mecn-  and  *niicnO'  or  *fnieM 
could  in  W.  give  min.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  thal» 
under  some  circumstances  at  all  events,  0  was  lost  before  H 
in  the  British  dialects,  that  is  to  say  en  had  become  gn  by 
the  time  that  g  was  lost  before  n.  Only  thus  can  be  ex* 
plained  W.  croen  *skin*  by  Bret,  croc^henn,  Ir.  croccenn; 
croeni^*€rogn-f  ^crocn-  with  a  weak  form  of  the  8u£Sx. 
W.  dicgn,  Bret,  doen  ^to  carry,'  have  been  explained  as 
standing  for  ducn-}  and  whether  Zimmer^  is  right  in  hit  ; 
accouDt  of  due  or  not,  dtoyn  can  hardly  be  explained  | 
otherwise.  See  below  hrin^  t6n.  Where  c  appears  as  ^ 
as  in  W.  mign  'bog'^  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  vowdi 
has  been  lost  between  e  and  n.  It  seems  simplest  then  to 
refer  min,  magen,  min  to  mdk-,  mik-,  though  the  possibility 
of  megh'f  mogh-  is  not  altogether  excluded. 

8cSn  *  shyness,  fright '  =  *8cacnO' :  Lith.  szdkti,  *  jump, 
epring/  etc.^  From  this  can  hardly  be  separated  scuchim 
*  I  depart '  =  *8cacid.  Zimmer  *  postulates  scec-,  but  the 
cognate  languages  show  an  ablaut  sK'dk-,  skak-,  and  the 
Irish  forms  may  be  equally  well  explained  from  scac- ;  for 
8Cuchiin-=*Hcacio  cf.  cechuin-=L*cec<»ne.  The  perf.  roscdich 
^=-*prO'8cdce  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  decisive,  as  such 
perfects  also  come  from  undoubted  e  roots,  as  rogdd,  ^"j^hedh. 
With  the  use  of  the  perf.  ro8cdich  in  the  sense  of  '  it  is  past. 


*  Rhys,  Revue  Celtique^  vi.  17 ;  Emault,  Dietionnaire  eiymdoffique  du  hrtUm 
fnouen  276. 

-  KZ.  XXX.  188  sq. 

'  Bezztnbergera  Bfitrage^  xrii.  303. 

*  BB.  xvii.  303;  Fick,  I*.  41. 

*  Keltisehf  Studien  II.  80,  97.  [If,  however,  M.H.G.  Bchthen  'run,  hasten,* 
is  to  be  compared,  we  must  asi<ume  a  \' s)!eky  cf.  Franck,  Etymoiogitek 
Wordefiboek  (/.  ytderlandscht  Taal,  286  ;  seen  would  then  si^aceeno-,^ 
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was  past/'  cf.  Itith.  praszdkti,  in  ezpreasions  like  8Z2h  mctaa 
freiiai proBSL&ko  *  this  year  baa  passed  by  quickly.'^ 

brin   'rotten,   stinking/   W.  hraen   '  putidus,  tabidu8/= 

^wmteno-^  oogpiate  witb  Ir.  mraich,  bmich  'malt'  (=*r/»rffci-), 

LaL  marceo,  mareidt$».    For  a  trace  of  tbe  primary  meaning 

in  the  Latin  words  Ostboff'  refers  to  corpm  occisi  tnarcesrit, 

Pliny,  H.N.  z.  SJ.34.      He  points   out  also  tbe  analogous 

derelopment  of  meaning  in  Ags.  meail  'malt/  Ags.  nieltan 

'diaaolye,  melt,'  ON.  fnaltr  ' rotten,  corrupted,  become  sour/ 

O^.G-.  malz  'melting  away,  soft,  flabby.''     In  ^mracno*  m 

voold    represent    r ;    cf.  fraig   '  wall,'    Gr.   iFipya^,  flaith 

••overeignty/=*rAi/M,  ^nel-^  Lat.  uelle.^ 

hUn  '  inguen '  may=*//i^ffd,  Gr.  iioKouco^,^ 

Where  the  following  syllable  originally  contained  a  slender 

Towel'  i  appears  as  edi^  g.  k6in=z*lacni  (Lives  of  Saintn 

from  the  Book  of  Lismore,   3206) ;    scedin    (do  char    scioin 

*  to  cause  terror/  LL.  302»  24) ;  bledin  ace.  of  blen  (Wind. 

Wb,).     This  ed  may  make  its  way  further  by  analogy,  e.g. 

CbeL  nom.  ledn  after  gen.  ledin. 

On  the  other  hand  den  >  dn.     The  long  vowel  resists  the 
duudge  of  quality. 
cdunm''  '  I  revile,  satirize  '=*cdcnio :  O.H.G.  huohdn, 

>  Wmdiseh,  WorUrbueh  763. 

*  Knnchat,  LitttHtUeh-deutsehea  Worterhuch  437. 
'  M^pKologueht  Vnterauehungen  V.  105  «q.     Ilin  further  compariHon  of  Lat. 

/vcKt  is  tempting,  but  the  change  of  initial  mr  to  fr  in  Latin  cannot  be  regarded 
iicittbluhed. 

*  Ofihoff,  Morph.  TTnteritHeh  V.  iv.  sq.  Flaith  goes  better  with  Lnt.  valeo 
(Fick.  L*  541) ;  another  Keltic  cognate  of  valeo  seems  to  be  W.  gwcll  *  better/ 
cf.  Oican  talaemom  *  optimum.* 

*  Formally  Ir.  blen  is  yery  like  W.  blaen  'cuspis,  summitas,  pars  interior* :  the 
leader  is  different.  Are  the  words  the  same,  Ir.  blen  representing  some  highly 
spnaUsed  meaning  ? 

*  As  R.  SchmicB  points  out  {Ifidoffermam/iehe  Forwhungen  I.  65)  this  infection 

took  place  only  when  the  following  slender  vowel  was  actually  lost.     In  the 

Bodem  language  a  leTelling  has  set  in.     According  to  0' Donovan's  Ir.  Gram, 

M  ^  is  now  the  usual  form  of  the  gen.      if  the  Irinh  Talcs  edit^  by  Mr. 

Douglas  Hvde  represent  the  popular  usa^  in  this  respect,  they  only  confirm 

O'Donovan's  observation.     In  no  single  instance  have  I  ob8er>-ed  en  eoi  in  the 

Mme  paradigm.    The  levelling  is  commonly  at  the  expense  of  the  eoi  forms, 

iemi —  beH^feur — fUr^  muinetU —  muiniil.     It  may,  however,  also  take  place  in 

tbe  opposite  direction,  as  in  deor  *  tear  *  after  gen.  dtoir.     In  Gaelic,  so  far  as  it  is 

possible  to  judge  from  grammars  and  printed  books,  this  levelling  has  not  gone  on 

to  nearly  the  same  extent. 

^  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  possible  to  connect  edinim  with  Goth,  hauns 
humble,'  Aowi/aii  * rcurtu'ovr  * ;  Lett,  haunt  'disgrace,'  on  the  assumption 
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crdin  *80w'=*cr(2(?nw?,  properly  'grunter';  Lith.  krSki 
*  grunt/  Lett,  krakt,  *  snorty  rattle/  Lat.  erocio. 

2.  agn  >  dn, 

din  *  driving '  (oc  din  liaihrdite  *  driving  a  ball/  LIT.  60^  6 
=z*agm',  agim  *I  drive.'  So  the  compounds*  fmnuiiii  U 
imm-agim  *  I  drive  about/  and  tain  *  cattlespoil/  to  d(hagim, 

grain  'disgust,  loathing '=*^r(i^wt-  W.  *graen  *lameD^ 
abilis,  luctuosus '  (Davies). 

stdn  *  tin/  W.  yntaen,  borrowed  from  Lat.  stagnum^ 
Giiterbock'  remarks:  ''die  lange  des  vocals  in  sfdnss 
stannum  ist  vielleicht  aufzufassen  wie  die  in  den  seite  IT 
erorterten  wortem  wie  bare,  spiritdldle,'*  etc.  (where  th< 
mark  of  length  is  put  over  vowels  naturally  short,  but  1od( 
by  position).  But  W.  ystaen  points  conclusively  to  derivii 
vation  from  a  form  stagnum ;  cf.  Ital.  stagno,  Span,  estafii 
Fr.  ^tain.^ 

•dn^= -agno/tf  Broccdn=iBroccagno8,  etc.* 

/an  *  sloping '  (etir  riid  y  amreid  etir  fdn  7  ardd  *  hot 
smooth  and  unsmooth,  both  slope  and  height/  Ml.  140*  2 
glenta  7  fdnta  *  glens  and  slopes/  LL.  101»  45 ;  baralha^' 
a  tilcha  cqfailet  ina  fdntaih  '  we  have  cast  down  their  hiLl 

of  an  ablaut  koun-y  kaiin-j  with  loss  of  u  after  the  long  vowel,  Schnlze,  JM 
xxvii.  420  sqq. ;  J.  Schmidt  Plur.  d.  Idg.  Neutra,  407  ;  Kretschraer  KZ.  vxi 
451  sqq. ;  Streitberg,  IF.  I.  278.  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  ti  in  a  final  sylUbl 
on  the  accentuation  of  the  preceding  long  vowel  is  disputed.  Streitberg: 
IF.  I.  270,  supposes  that  on  the  loss  of  i  or  u  the  preceding  long  vowel  tooJ 
the  circumflex,  /3«v,  Skr.  gdm-*f,dum.  On  the  other  hand  Hirt  IF.  I.  22». 
thinks  that  i  and  w  did  not  have  this  effect,  cf .  nom.  dual,  Gr.  aypiiy  Lith.  hmtii 
=  OH,  and  explains  fiStv  by  a  rather  complicated  process  of  analogy.  It  may  be 
worth  while  pointing  out  that,  in  Lithuanian,  where  in  the  interior  of  a  word  ^ 
has  been  lost  after  ti  (=o),  the  accent  is  the  acute  (gestossener  accent)— itw^t'f 
kd'pti  *  to  heap ' :  kaupii,  'to  heap,'  kaupas  'heap'  ;  szliiju,  sziffti  'to  wipe/ 
szlii'ta  '  besom ' :  pret.  szl^iviaii,  Gr.  KAtJfw  ;  dubti  *  to  hollow  out ' :  dubi* 
'become  hollow,'  g'anti  'bewail':  gadsti,  'wail,'  gmtdus^  'pitiful';  d^^ii*^ 
'breach'  :  dauzti  {dauiti  Ijeskien),  'strike  hard.'  On  the  other  hand,  so  f *^ 
as  I  have  observed  o  in  such  cases  appears  with  the  circumflex  (guscWiffene* 
accent)  kopti  'heap,'  by  ku'pti;  glodinu  'make  smooth,'  glodwi  n.  gUtdi* 
'  smooth,'  by  glaudUSf  gl^udu  '  smooth.'  Does  this  indicate  that  the  lo«* 
took  place  at  different  times  ?  Perhaps  some  Lithuanian  scholar  will  give  9X% 
explanation. 

I  Ebel,  A'.S^.  n.  163. 

*  Lateuiische  Lehuuorter  im  Irischeti  41  n. 

3  Schrader,  SprnchverglHchung  und  Urgesc/iichte^f  315. 

*  Cf.  Kolder,  AUkeltischer  Sprachschatz  60,  164. 
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10  that  they  are  in  their  Talleys,'  LL.  95^  11)  may  stand 
for  *rigno-  or  ^vdcno* :  ^udg,  udk^  Fick  I.*  123 ;  W.  gicaen, 
'  plain,  meadow/  pL  gweunydd  points  to  *rdgn{h  or  ^vdcno-.^ 
3.  o^a  >  d^. 

idnaiie  'secunduSy'  imthanu  'alternation'  [imthanu  aidche 
'iioctis  yicissitudo*'  Ml.  21®  3 ;  inna  imthanad  gl.  proprias 
tioes,  ML  93«  7;  innimthdnad  gl.  talionem,  Sg.  181»  6) 
=:*/o-a/«-,  ^amhi'to-atn- :  V  at  *  go/  Skr.  at^  with  which 
Sbhuhse'  has  connected  Goth.  a/>n  'year.'  From  the  same 
loot  may  be  derived  Jr.  amm  Hime  *  =i*atsmen. 

OS  'drinkiog  vessel'  has  been  connected  by  Bezzenberger ' 
vith  6r.  irardtni,  Lat.  patina  {dn^*pafnd).  Against  this 
M  the  Old  Keltic  afiax ;  patenam  et  urceum  qui  anax  dicitur, 
GiBg.  Tur.  Mir.  2,  8  (quoted  by  Holder,  Alt.  Kelt.  Spr. 
137), as  t  is  not  lost  in  the  Gaulish  dialects.  Stokes^  has 
ilrmdy  connected  the  word  with  Skr.  pdnam. 
4.  apn. 

There  is  no  clear  instance  of  lengthening  here,  dna 
'veslth'  has  been  connected  with  Skr.  dpnas,  Lat.  ops.  o  is 
iin  found  in  Irish  in  somnte  'rich/  domme  *poor'=*«a-op- 
P*^,  etc. :  thus  it  is  improbable  that  we  should  also  find  a. 
Oq  the  supposition  of  an  ablaut  d,  d,  dnae  may  be  explained 
•i=:*ap»-  *qpn-  ((i[/?]w«io«,  Stokes^). 
5  emit. 

Wfl  'strong/  com  par.  tressa  W.  trech=i*trext08,  is  commonly 
'srived  from  *trecmos.  This  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  It 
tt  impossible  to  separate  from  trin  W,  ften^  *  impetuous, 
i^uons,'  and  the  Welsh  word  indicates  that  csn  was  treated 
)3ce  m,  i.e.  became  n  without  lengthening  the  preceding 
^el;  compare  the  parallel  change  of  csm  like  sm  >  mm, 
^  cbI  like  si  >  II  (see  below).     It  is  difficult  to  get  any 

^  ^For  otf  >  eu  when  a  syllable  is  added  cf.  aeth  ^ivit,*  eutham  *m,*  ha^ 
^itas,'  hsurtpyd  *  certa  sciential  Oram,  Celt,  103,  cf.  also  Nettlau,  Beitr,  z, 
4*)'.  Oramm.  61.    Bret,  gueun  *  marsh.*  seems  to  point  to  a  form  *fw^»- 

'  KZ.  xxnn.  164. 

'  In  Stokes*  Altkeltiteher  Spraehaehatz  27.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
mn  I  haye  been  able  to  see  the  first  few  sheets  of  this  work. 

*  K8B.  Tiii.  334.  Perhaps  a  British  reflex  of  an  is  to  be  found  in  Com. 
mfHrkar  *■  patena/  Is.  *cwrbir  a  corruption  of  Lat.  ciborium  P 

*  AlMt.  Spr.  14. 
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certain  instances  of  cm.    Irish  Ion  *  elk  *  might  be  derived 
from  *iocsno-  and  connected  with  Russian  fosi  'elk,'  which 
like  ^locsnO'  points  to  a  base  loU}     A  different  form  of  bate 
is  found  in  Ags.  eolh^  O.N.  elgty  O.H.G.  elaho.     We  may 
postulate  as  the  original  base  eloii'\  whence  by  different 
weakenings  elf'^   lo/C',      Keltic  locsno-  might  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  an  s  stem,  cf.  Lat.  ainus  '  aldertree '= 
*al8no8,  Lith.   elkszniSf  Ags.  a/or,   O.H.O.  elira,   Gh.  Slav. 
jelicha.     men  '  farina/  might  be  derived  from  mecsn-,  an  un* 
nasalized  form  of  m^i*  'grind,'  Ch.  Slav.  mqAa  'meaL' 
It  might,   however=*m^-    and  be  connected  with  Lith. 
tninti  'tread,'   Ch.  Slav,  meti  ' exlfietPy*   Gr.  fidrrjfu  (BB. 
xvii.  205),  though  the  meaning  does  not  come  so  close.    If 
^trec8no8  became  in  Keltic  Vrenas^  Ir.  tr^n  might  be  ex- 
plained as  follows.     At  one  time  there  stood  side  by  side 
pos.  *freno8f  comp.  *trecsio8y  whence  C8  made  its  way  into  the 
positive — *trec8no8,   ^trecsion ;    *trec8no8  then  by  a  later  la^ 
became  tr^n.     There  is  an  analogy  to  this  in  the  treatmeD^ 
of  the  prep.  e88^=ex,  e.g.  dntrt  '  weak'=*er«fi^r^w,  where  ed 
was  retained  or  restored   from   cases   where    it  regularly 
remained,   as  before  a  vowel   e.g.  esomain  'fearless,'  Gaul- 
exobnu8.    C8l  becomes  //,  hence  *e€8'idid,  'I  escape,'  should 
have  given  ^elldio,  *ellaim.      We  find  instead  ^iaim.      ^ec^ 
(or    ess)    was    restored    (or    retained)    as  in    the    previous 
case   and  e8sld{d  became  by  a  later  law  *^laim.      Similarly 
ecsm  in  ^mdim  'am  unable '=*ec«yntfr/d,  enclitic  to  asmidif^ 
(W.  tneddti  of.  Gr.  /jLeSieov,  /LteSoi/re?).     The  meaning  of  ^^ 
tren  points  to   derivation  from  ^threghy  Gr.  rpe-xw,  Gaal- 
vertracjus,  whence  may  also  come  Ir.  tre88  '  battle '=*^/*^c«-'* 
further  trice  'quick,  nimhle  *=^trghni'. 

6.  encn  >  en. 

lenu  (ace.  pi.)  'meadows/  l^ana  'meadow,  swampy  place 
O'Reilly,  leana  *  meadow,'  Mac  Alpine,  Manx  Iheanee^^^lencn'-  • 
Lett.    leknSf    lehia   'depression,   wet   meadow'    (=*^rii*»-)- 

*  As  lo  in  this  word  goes  throughout  the  Slavonic  lang-uages  it  seen** 
impassible  with  Joh.  Schmidt,  Vocalismus  146,  to  explain  it  as  coming  from  •'• 
At  the  same  time  one  must  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  /on  is  a  yariatioo  ot 
the  stem  el  en-  *deer.' 

2  Fickl*.  611. 
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There  is  also  a  form  lian  whioh  can  hardly  be  connected 
mth  these  words ;  it  may  stand  for  leinth  and  be  compared 
with  W.  Ute^  *  lucnSy  nemus,  saltus/  Gr.  Xeifuop.^ 

fin^  wagon=*t3ic^«o- :  ablaut  to  ON.  vagn,  Vtf^^A,  W.  cywain 
*T6here.'* 

'^in  *  I  knew '  (etirgSnaa  adgSnaa).  The  Idg.  form  of  this 
ns  ^§e§nd[u)^  Skr.  jq/ndu.  With  u  infection  *§egn6  would 
give  in  Irish  *giun.  The  isolated  form  could  hardly  maintain 
Mf  against  the  mass  of  the  perfects  originally  ending  in 
ii  10  we  find  not  g^un  but  gin. 

ghar  '  was  bom  '=:gegn-,  ^jen} 

fin  *  span  *==*regnO'^  The  quantity  of  the  e  in  the 
^Boiem  riUe  is  remarkable,  as  *rec8i'd  should  have  given 
Veite.  The  long  i  may  have  been  taken  over  from  rin. 
Oiii  is  more  probable  than  to  refer  rin,  riise  {=:*pren(knO'j 
^prendsid)  to  ^{8)prend,  Lith.  sprMi  'to  measure  a  span/ 

1^  'net'=*M^9t{>-  ^seghy  Stokes/  who  also  compares  W. 
iMyii^  or  Aoenyn,  '  a  hair  of  the  tail  of  a  horse,  etc.,  gin, 
ipinge.'  We  have  seen  above  that  egn  in  W.  becomes 
**;  henoe  if  sin  and  hwgn  are  to  be  connected,  we  should 
We  to  assume  an  ablaut  ^segno-^  *8ogno:  It  is  very  doubtful, 
Wever,  if  the  words  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another. 
&h  is  found  only  in  the  sense  of  '  net  for  catching  deer  or 
liiids'*;  on  the  other  hand,  for  hoengn  Davies  gives  only 
'Kins  ex  cauda  equina  vel  bovina,  etc.,  pilus  majusculus, 
(cta':  it  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  that  hoenyn  comes  to 

*  Qrmm,  Ctlt^  96 ;  Cnrtiiis,  Grieeh.  Mym.^  366. 
'  EW,  K8B.  II.  177  ;  Stokes.  Metr.  Jr,  GU  68. 
'Whj  Zimmer,  Kelt.  Stud,  II.  127,  should  say,  '*  Windisch's  ansicht  'dass 

^((Kifentauf  spedall  irischem  boden  eingetreten  ist/  entbehrt  jedes  beweises,'* 
^Mt  dear.  Tne  evidence  is  clearly  against  Zimmer*s  view  that  the  e  is  here 
PMhnic.  Idg.  gin  should  in  Irish  have  become  *gin  :  there  is  no  eyidence  in 
"ippQit  of  two  Idg.  i  sounds  one  of  which  became  in  Irish  I  while  the  ohter 
[^i^bied  I.  Eren  if  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  an  Idg.  *gen'  would  still 
"^7^  to  be  regarded  as  an  analogical  formation  after  other  e  perfects,  and  the 
'^Mtence  of  such  e  perfects  in  Idg.  is  very  doubtful,  cf .  Wiedemann,  Das  HtauUehe 
^^iierUtim  106  sq.  and  the  works  quoted  there.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
jJJ^ing  against  the  origin  of  gen^  from  gegn-  in  Irish ;  in  the  middle  the  weak 
**Di  .yn.  is  r^^ar. 

*  Stokes,  Metr,  Ir.  GL  90. 

*  Academy,  Dec.  12,  1891. 
'  Cf.  Stokes,  Metr,  Ir.  Gl.  90. 

PhU.  Traai.  lS91-S-«.  15 
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mean  '  gin/  because  made  of  hair.  Is  hoen  to  be  compa 
with  Lat.  saeta  ?  For  the  vocalism  might  be  compared  t 
'wood/  Lat.  hucelum.  Can  Irish  %in  be  a  borrow 
of  some  kind  from  Lat.  sagenay  for  instance,  through  A 
s(Bgne  ? 

8.  etn  >  in. 

in  *bird/  O.W.  etn^x  G.  Meyer ^  compares  Alb.  ij, 
ipese  *bird.' 

Before  slender  yowels  ecn,  egn  appear  as  tui,  eui,  eoi; 
as  eui,  eoi.  The  following  are  the  instances  in  the  Old 
Glosses  :—Muin  Sg.  96»  4,  Ml.  46*  23.  Main  Ml.  30»  ; 
triuin  Ml.  30*  10,  36*  1,  /r^««  Wb.  27»  7:  etargiuin^  1 
42«  10,  ingiuin  69»  15,  athgeuin,  ingeuin  52,  etargeiain  ft 
197*  10,  adgiuin  Wb.  12*'  13,  under  the  influence  of  -^ 
gSnammar,  etc.  etirgein  Ml.  24*  19 :  euin  Ml.  127®  12,  «i 
Sg.  93»  2. 

9.  ^». 

I  have  no  clear  instance  of  this.  Stokes  ^  connects  i 
*&Te*=^*tepno8  with  Zd.  tqfnanh,  in  which  case  jp  would  ha 
disappeared  without  affecting  the  preceding  vowel.  Tb 
however,  is  not  certain,  as  there  is  also  the  possibility  il 
ten'=-^tep8no8y  as  tess  *  \iQB.V'=i^tepstU'?  So  timme  *  heat,'  m 
z=i*tep8mid  ;  it  might  al80=*^^/>//»a. 

10.  ehn, 

Stokes^  derives  Ir.  indeoin  *  anvil,'  Corn,  ennian,  Bi 
anneffn,  from  *ande-bni'8,  *bend  '  I  strike,'  y/j^hen.  But  i 
Mamb,'  W.  oen=*o'^nO'  (see  below)  proves  that  j«  in  1 
interior  of  a  word  in  Keltic  did  not  become  6/t,  as  i  ^ 
not  lost  before  n ;  of.  Gaul.  Exobnu8,  Ir.  €88omnn  *  fearle 
W,  ehof(/n.  The  Irish  word  might  be  derived  witb 
difficulty  from  ande-gni-,  but  this  could  not  give  Bre 
anneffn.     Could  this  have  come  from  a  parallel  *fln(fe-jA^i 

1  Ebel,  KSB.  IF.  130. 

*  Albanesiichen  Worterhuch,  413,  Alh.  Stud.  Hi.  40  n. 

'  Geuin   might  =  *//^ywai  and  be  compared  directly  with   Skr.  j'ajne, 
ending  -ai  in  the  3  sg.  pert",  mid.  is  established  by  (xoth  iddja  *  he  went,' 
di/de,  cf.  ^^.  xvii.  238. 
'*  KZ.  xxix.   380. 

6  R.  Schmidt,  /t/;^.  Forsch.  I.  73. 

«  Altkelt.  JSprach,  15. 
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^mute'bemi'  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  any  con- 
ilitiooa,'  j;n  became  in  Eeltic  bn.  Brugmann,^  indeed, 
latomea  this  change  in  *mfid=*;ytd«,  gen.  of  ben  'wife'= 
^<md.  But  b  of  *bnd8,  whence  mnd,  may  very  well  have 
oome  from  cases  with  ^ben- ;  a  declension  *bend,  *gnds  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  suryiving. 
11.  emn. 

According  to  "Windisch,^   Osthoff,'  Wiedemann*  *mSnar 

'Ithoaghty'  is  developed  regularly  from  *fnemnar.   This  seems 

vrj  doubtful.     I  am  unable  however  as  yet  to  prove  that 

ia  any  of  the  cases  where  mn  come  together  in  inlaut  they 

voe  not  originally  separated  by  a  vowel.^     We  have  an 

iMtance  in  auslaut  if  Ir.  slemon  'smooth/  W.  lltjifnz=:*sh'mnO' 

11  to  be  connected  with  Ags.  siimf  Gr.  Xcifta^.^     It  is  safer 

tilook  upon  m^nar  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  genar.     Points 

tf  contact  are  found  in  the  inflection  of  the  present,  cf. 

IMiedor  *  nascitur/  dodniaineiar  '  putant  hoc/ 

12.  oen  >  (htf  dan, 

crtttm,  erdn  *red,  orange '=*e?ro(?wo-,  Gr.  Kpoieo^  (Stokes). 
•^  'bog/=*ma<?nf- :  Ch.  Slav-  niokrH  *  wet/  moia  *  bog.' 

*nd  r  stems  are  often  found  side  by  side.^ 

Ms,  din    *  loan  *  perhaps  =  *pacni',   Lat.  paciscor,     Cf. 
^Mtim  below. 

13.  ogn  >  dn,  iian.^ 
Wn 'sorrow*:  W.  brwyn. 

l^rwidnMl.  3S0-1. 

*  KZ,  xxiii.  246. 
'  ^  GMekiekte  det  PerfieU  10. 

*  Dt  UUuitelu  PrateHtum  107. 
'  A  poMible  instance  is  damna,  rigdomna  '.the  material  for  a  king,  a  crown 

I^M,  W.  defnyd  'element,  matter,'  which  may  come  from  damn-y  Gr.  94f»w, 

'P^nMm,  Wurzelerweiterung,  110. 

'  Cf.  Pederaen,  KZ,  xxxii.  240  sqq. ;  Johansson,  Beitrag$  zur  grieehitchen 
^IpfiUwMfe  1  sqq.  W.  mawn  *■  peat,  turf '  may  he  derived  from  tnaen-,  in 
Mimt  to  mom',  Ii  Thnmeysen  (Paul  u,  Braune'a  Beitrdge  xiii.  436)  is  right  in 
SKEilaiig  6  of  m6r  to  the  innoenoe  of  the  preceding  m,  moin  might  come  from  the 
WMfonn. 

'  In  eTeiy  instance  ua  may  he  assumed  to  have  passed  through  the  stage  o. 

Th»  precise  conditions  under  which  o  hecame  ua  are  not  very  clear.     If,  as 

I  Bragmami,  Orundri*9f  I.    67,   suggests,  o  passed  into  iia  hefore  a  following 

Inad  Towd,  then  the  regular  representation  has  heen  very  much  interfered  with 

hf  analoffy.     Why,  for  instance,  should  *elopni-  have  given  eUtain^  when  in 

iMulj  aU  the  cues  the  following  vowel  was  slender?     There  is  an  obvious 
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srdn  *no8e/  W.  J^roen,  Bret.  /roan=:*6prognd.^  As  v 
8av7  that  c  was  lost  in  W.  before  n,  there  is  the  possibilit 
of  *brocno-  (or  *brucno-)  ^sprocnd.  No  certain  etymologic 
have  been  proposed. 

iian  'lamb/  W.  oen  (pi.  ict/n=*ogni)z=z*ognO',  ^og^nO' :  Lai 
agnus,  Gr.  afivo^.  The  vocalism  is  strange  here,  as  other  Idg 
languages  shew  a.  Can  o  be  due  to  the  n  sound  foUowinj 
the  g?  u  seems  to  change  a  to  o  in  mog  'slave,'  cf.  mdii 
'servitus/  Goth,  magus.  The  alternative  is  to  assume  ai 
ablaut  6  d  {d  in  Gh.  Slav,  agnld,  jagnld  'afjLPo^')^  forVhicl 
see  Bartholomae  £B.  xvii.  121  sq. 

buain  'reaping'  {cofinbuanaigit '  vindemiant,'  Ml.  102*  12) s 
*bogni' :  an  unnasalized  form  of  the  root  appears  in  bocM  'rei^ 
ing/  O'Cl.  also  Broccan's  Hymn  1.  29,  lathe  bUtana  di  man 
bocht '  on  the  day  of  reaping  to  her  a  good  harvest.'^  Brag 
mann,'  however,  and  B*.  Schmidt^  derive  bimn  from  ^bongm* 
— which  seems  also  possible. 

(lane  'green,'  may  stand  for  *vognio- :  Gr.  uypo9,  O.N.  0ltM 
'  wet.'  uane  and  £7/909  (Ir.  ur,  see  below)  would  be  anoUier 
instance  of  n  and  r  stem  side  by  side,  ^vognto-  should  hsfe 
become  */uauie.  The  loss  of  /  may  either  be  explained  at 
in  errach,  espartain,^  or  uaim  may  be  regarded  due  to  con- 
tamination of  uog-,  and  ug-.  That  *ugnio-  should  havs 
become  uaine  is  highly  improbable,  as  the  change  of  ugn  to 
on  can  be  explained  only  through  an  intermediate  og^» 
where  u  has  become  0  because  of  a  following  broad  vowel. 

14.  opn  >  on,  uan. 


dilforonco  of  treatment  of  e  and  '^  in  cases  where  they  arise  by  compensatol 
lengtlienm«r.  I'ulike  f  =^i,  this  <"  diH-?«  not  (except  diaJectically)  become  la,  wbi 
o  btvomes  Ha  like  0  from  oit.  This  wi»uld  ^vem  to  indicate  that  o  >  ua  was  laf 
than  ?  >  f<i-,  that  wlieu  ?  arose  bv  connH*us;itory  lengthening,  the  change  oi  i  i 
la  had  alnnidy  taken  place,  while  o  tell  ti>i:ether  with  o  =  om  and  »iared  i1 
fortuues.  The  suhjtHt  retiuires  further  iuvositiyration.  It  may  6e  noted  that  « 
id  ven*  much  more  Irtniueut  than  o. 

»  Ebi>l.  KSB.  II.  8:>  ;  Stokt^.  KSB.  viii.  335  ;  otherwise  Windisc 
KSB.  viii.  431. 

3  Ci.  5>toke5»,  Mftr.  Ir,  OL  43. 

^  (Fi'HU'frUt,  I.  382. 

*  /(/5^.  lornch.  1,  77. 

*  Stokes,  A'6\fi.  viii.  344 ;  Zimmer,  Ztitschrift  fur  dftU*ehe9  Alterthm 
TTxii.  279  sq. 
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dan  'harboar'  (Irieh),  'sea'  (Gaelic)  =*co/?w-:  Ags. 
it0ne  *  haven/  Aga.  heafy  O.N.  haf '  sea.'  So  already  Eluge. 
Wh,  8.y.  kttfen. 

eUmn  ' meadow '=*^fopni-:  Lith.  szldpti  'become  wet/ 
mBpias  'wet,'  9zlapinid  'a  wet  spot/  xKhra^  vorepov  TnjX&Se^^ 
AhnK*  vorepdv,  Hesyoh.  el&ain  and  teXiTro^  may  be  added 
to  the  examples  of  parallel  n  and  8  stems  given  by 
Plsdersseny  KZ.  zxzii.  252,  Johansson  Beitr.  z.  Or,  Spraeh. 
SI,  28,  etc. 

Main  '  deceit '=*rfop»i- :   KXerrrw  (Stokes).      For  eldain^ 

'meadow/  we  must  postulate  ^Iclep,  as  Lith.  szldpti  shows, 

fcr  eUuim  'deceit,'   ^klep,  Or.  /cXerrra),  Ooth.  A/(/a,  Pruss. 

milqfh  *  hidden.' 

15.  tieii+ broad  vowel  >  *«(?«,  in. 

lAn^  a  proper  name  ^=:  Gaul.  Licnos. 

The  Gaulish  'icnos  in  Drutknos  and  the  like  has  been 

eompared    with    the    Ir.    diminutive    ending    -in.^     It    is 

impoeiible  to  connect  in  directly  with  -icnoSy  as  the  modem 

lorm  'in  indicates  the  loss  of   a  slender  vowel  after  n. 

Hoieover  in,  though  it  is  found  in  Middle  Irish  and  is  very 

common  in  Modem  Irish,  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Irish 

l^otMs.     The  most  common  diminutive  suffix  in  Old  Irish 

h-ibi,  and  next  in  frequency  come  -taiy  -nat:  -ine  is  found 

i&iome  eight  or  nine  words,  there  are  a  couple  of  instances 

rf  ^n,  and  "ine  is  found  once  in  glainine  *  maxilla.'     This 

'^  might  be  directly  compared  with   -icnios  in  Gaulish 

JiSiigniua}     -icnos  would  in  Irish  give  -^/i  and  may  account 

i)r  some  of  the  diminutives  in  -Sn,  but  it  will  explain  neither 

"^f  nor  'in.     It  would  be  possible  to  explain  these  latter 

Harising  from  an  admixture  of -^=-tbu>«,  and  'ine^-icnioSt 

kt  it  is  very  likely  that  these  diminutives  have  more  than 

M  source.     Some  diminutives  in  -^n,  '^ne  may  very  well 

flome  from  stems  in  -ee-,  e.g.  larSne  *  equuW  =:*lareC'nid  from 

Idir  'mare'  stem  Idreth.    There  is  the  strongest  reason  for 


^  Stokes,  Lives  of  the  Saints  xxxi. 

«  Stokes,  K8B,  iii.  71.  ;  £ev,  Celt.  Tii.  107. 

*  JC8B.  iii.  208. 
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BuspectiDg  the  working  of  analogy  in  the  6uffix  -in^  whid 
as  we  have  seen,  does  not  occur  in  the  oldest  langoag 
and  is  found  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  later  langoag 

16.  i^n+broad  vowel  >  ^egn,  en. 
dogina  *  he  will  do '  ^=z*tO'gigndL 

nityhiaa  *  I  will  not  slay  thee/  LTJ.  68i»  34 :  gin^^gigndt 
Br^Hf  a  man's  name  =:*Brignos,  Gaul.  Arebrignos  (Stokes 
sin  *  blessing/  from  Lat.  signum,  if  it  did  not  rather  con 

from  segnum.    Before  a  slender  vowel  ign  >  iuin  in  BrU^ 

gen.  of  Brin. 

17.  ucn  +  broad  vowel  >  *(WJ»,  dn,  fidw. 

The  instances  here  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  6n  migl 
be  also  derived  from  eucn,  otwn^  with  a  strong  form  of  tb 
root.  This  remark  also  applies  to  most  of  the  other  case 
in  which  d  may  be  derived  from  u  with  compensator 
lengthening. 

Artikin  '  fragment/  may=*Mrti^o-  or  *bhroucnO'  and  b 
connected  with  Lett,  brukt  'crumble.'  But  it  may  equtU; 
well  stand  for  *bhrout%nO'  ^bhroud'Sno-y  Ags.  briostan  *  breaki 
O.H.G.  brdsma. 

idn  * -poiex'^z* teucnd,  or  *tiicnd:  Teut.  ^peuha'  *  thigh.* 
From  idn  cannot  be  separated  W.  tin  podex ;  Hn  ma; 
be  derived  from  *tuend.  That  Ir.  tdn  should  also  g 
back  to  *tHcnd  is  highly  improbable,  as  fi  is  not  liable  ^ 
umlaut  (of.  ur  below) :  there  is  nothing  very  strange  ' 
the  fact  that  the  two  branches  of  Keltic  should  shew  tv 
different  grades  of  vocalism.     *tucnd  points  to  an  n  ste 


^  If  the»e  diminutives  in  -in  be  ancient,  they  might  come  from  'ienU  (-w  we 
form  of  -ion)  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  (p.  36),  that  short  t  did  not  chan 
preceding  i  to  iui.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  W.  -yn  to  Jr.  -^»  Thumeya 
Jiev.  Celt.  vii.  325  compares  W.  di/uyn  'mannikin'  with  Ir.  duinen,  g  being' 1< 
Anthout  a  trace  in  unaccented  syllables.  "W.  ^yn  as  well  as  Ir.  -en  might  then 
-icno».     Thus  W.  -yw  proves  nothing  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Ir.  -»». 

2  Thumeysen  {KZ.  xxxi.  77)  has  made  it  probable  that  the  vowel  of  \ 
reduplicated  syllable  was  t  not  e.  Comparing  cechna  —  ^eieannt  with  -^e'mi 
*f7i-gu'aty  we  see  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  strong,  in  the  other  a  weak  fo; 
of  the  root.  The  supposition  lies  nigh  at  hand  that  these  strong  and  weak  for 
were  originally  combined  in  the  same  paradigm,  the  strong  forms  appearing 
the  sing,  act.,  the  weak  in  the  dual  and  plural,  and  that  the  historic  paradigms  i 
due  to  levelling  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

»  Cf.  Fick  III.3  135. 
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^ieuken^m     For  n  stems  from  o  stems  cf.  Bartholomae  Bezz. 
BeUn  XY.  25  sqq.     Cf.  also  Zd.  ndohhana  '  nose '  by  ndotiha. 

l&OM^  I6n  *  light/  may  stand  for  ^leucsno-  or  *iouc8no»f  Zd. 
tvoxsiia  '  shining/  Lat.  luna.^  It  might,  however,  equally 
well=*/ticiu>- ;  cf.  Old  Sax.  /^(^na  '  flame.'  The  meaning 
'moon'  seems  to  have  been  taken  over  from  Lat.  luna, 
vliich  resembled  in  form  the  native  word,  or  we  may  say 
tittt  the  Irish  borrowed  luna  and  adapted  it  in  form  to  the 
■milar  iiian, 

18.  ugn. 

Hum  *poem*= Vu(7#i5  or  ^dougnd:  Gr.  revx^iv,  Goth,  dugan} 
ciianine  'pugil,'  from  Lat.  pugnus,  or  perhaps  rather  jt^o^nt/^. 
Of  uen,  ti^n+ slender  vowel,  I  have  found  no  instances; 

m  might  expect  -6m.  uaine  was  discussed  above ;  uain 
'Usure,'  may  be  derived  from  ^eucni-  :  Gr.  etz/o/Xo^  '  free  from 
cve^  at  ease,'  Skr.  dkas,  'comfort,  dwelling-place,'  rather 
tban  from  ^ucni-  [ucn-  may,  however,  appear  in  nine  '  time, 
cpportonity  ']• 

19.  tt^it-t- broad  vowel=*o^«,  d«,  iian  (?). 
itot 'lasting '  may  perhaps  stand  for  Hhu-tno-,  and  be  com- 

pved  with  Lith.  Mttinas,  'essential,  lasting'  (=*bhutnnO'), 
vidi  which  has  been  compared  Lat.  'bundus=i*bhutfia'^  I 
how  of  no  other  instance  of  suffix  -^no-  in  Keltic. 

20.  udn-  >  *odn,  dn,  Utan, 
tmudinim  *  think  ^^i^smudn-  or  ^smoudn-  :  Goth,  gamau^an 

'.nmember,'  Ch.  Slav.  myalU  'thought.'  If  uan  here=:u^/;i, 
ttmuat  have  arisen  before  a  broad  voweL 

21.  upn  >  *opnf  d/t,  uan. 
^  'host'   {Druim   Criaich  cite  cit  dan  'Drum  Cree 

i&eeting-place  of  a  hundred  hosts,'  LL.  151*  l)=i*cupn-  or 
^n* :  Lith.  kupd  '  a  heap,  a  multitude,  an  assembly,  e.g. 
^  men,'  Germ,  haufe, 

«fe»  'sleep,'  W.  hun^*8upnos:  Gr.  vttpo^,  Ch.  Slav.  «6wfi, 
Alb.  gutne  'sleep.'     The    gen.   sitain    can   hardly  be  the 


1  Brngmaxm,  Orundriat  II.  132. 

*  Tburneysen  quoted  by  Osthoff,  Paul  u,  Braune't  Beitroft,  ziii.  421* 

*  Cf.  Brugmaim,  Qrundrist  II.  152. 
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Tegular  development  of  ^st^i:  M  comes  rather  from  cases 
containing  a  broad  TOwel.  For  suggestions  as  to  th^ 
phonetic  changes  of  pn  see  Brugmann,  Orundris8  I.  272. 
According  to  Stokes'  law  *8iipno8  must  have  been  aooeoited 
like  Gr.  ihrvo^. 

22.  sn. 

Thumeysen  ^  suggests  doubtfully  that  W.  gum  *  toga,'  Ir. 
fUan  *lacerna'=*f?d»a-  come  from  ♦rowio-.  But  that  is  im- 
possible; B  disappears  before  n  without  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel.*  *r()wo-  may  be  derived  rather  from 
^vO'OUfW',  Lat.  ind-uOf  ex-uo,  sulhu^cula,  Lith.  auti  'to  put 
on  shoes,  stockings,  and  the  like/ 


11.    Sound  Groups  Ending  in  hi. 

1.  dem. 

One  would  expect  by  analogy  of  ocn,  acr^  im.    I  have  no 
instance. 

2.  agm  >  dm. 

gldm  '  o\xtovy*zz*glagmd:  Germ,  klagen,  \/^^A. 

mdm  ' servitude '=*wfl^mtt-:  mog  'slave/  Gtoth,  magus. 

Ham  *  handful  of  wool  '=*^^^w- :  QeTin.flocke,  Gr.  \a;^i;o9,' 
with  which  Stokes  ^  has  already  compared  tlacht  *  garment.' 

Hence  Mod.  Ir.  brdim,  Gael,  braim  (g.  brama,  pi.  braman^ 
uan),  W.  Corn,  bram,  Bret,  bramm  *  crepitus  ventris/  to  O.  Ir-— 
braigim  *  pedo,'  can  not  =:*6ra^m^w.  Nor  is  it  likely,  as  Thur-^ 
neysea  ^  doubtfully  suggests,  that  it  should  have  come  from^ 
*brangmen  ;  c^im  '  step '  =^*cengmen,  and  similar  cases  arc^ 
against  this,  bram  is  probably  to  be  explained  as^^^bragsmen,^ 
cf.  bomm  *morQel*=-* bogs fnen^^  semmand  'rivets*  (^segh,^ 
Stokes)  from  a  stem   *8egsmen,  W.  drem   'look,  aspect '  = 


*  Kelto-Romani9eh«B  64. 
»  Stokes,  KZ.  XIX.  559. 

'  Sutterlia,  Bezz.  Beitr.  xrii.  164  aq. 
«  Jfttr,  Ir.  Gl.  99. 

*  Keho-RomanischeM  98. 

*  Not  ^hopnten  as  R.  Schmidt,  Idg.  Forseh.  I.  30,  suggests ;   that  must  bare 
given  ^boim  or  *biMim, 
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*iree9md  ^driamd,  Ir.  drech  *  aspect,  countenance '  ^derUy  GaeL 
imm '  wiap  of  hay  or  straw/  dreamag  '  handful  of  com' :  Or. 
'  ipdjfUL  9  IB  often  present  before  certain  suffixes  in  other 
Ug.  languages,  ag.  -«mo-,  -snth  -siO',^  and  its  presence  must 
be  also  recognized  in  Keltic,  e.g.  amm  Hime' :=:*at8men 
(aboTe),  tram  'heavy,'  W.  tnpm=:^trud8m0' :  Goth,  us- 
thriuian  'oppress*' 

For  &i  in  Mod.  Ir.  brdim,  cf.  dirdhearc  'glorious '=0.  Ir. 
mrdere^   and  in  the  Wb.   glosses  bdill  limbs,   sg.    ball  is 
frequent' 
3.  ecn%  >  €m, 

riifn  'shout'  {dobert  r4m  eurad  aaa  bragit  'he  gave  a 
hero's  shout  from  his  throat'  LIT.  76*  10,  reim  curadh  i. 
geim  euradh  'a  hero's  shout/  0'Clery)=rec/;i- :  Ch.  Slav. 
rda  'speak,'  Lith.  rekiu  'roar,  cry';  for  the  long  vowel 
in  rektif  see  Bechtel  ffauptprobletne  der  Idg.  Sprachwissen^ 
•ekaft  162.  Examples  of  words  with  the  meaning  of  cry, 
Foar,  and  the  like  applied  to  articulate  speech  will  be 
found  in  Persson.*  To  this  belongs  W.  rhegen  'quail'; 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  cf.  Diez.  Etytn.  Wb.  s.v.  quaglia. 
In  Old  Ir.  a  similar  name  is  found  for  the  peacock,  gisachtach 
from  gissim  *  cry.' 
4.  egm  >  im. 

Uimeth  'offspring, '=*«^^»ie^o-* 

drimire  '  ladder,'  according  to  Stokes  *  stands  for  ^dregni'^ 
W  it  seems  rather  to  come  from  drengm^y  cf.  dringim  '  step, 
^vance,'  and  so  to  fall  under  the  following  head. 
S*  engm  >  imm,  em  (in  auslaut). 
cHmm  'step,'  W.  cam=i*kngmen. 
Uimm  'leap,'  W.  llam=*lngnien. 
9^m ' %hoMt* z=*geng men :  cf.  Lith.  iwingiu  ' neigh.'   If  this 


Oithoff,  Fortehungen  I.  190  iqq. ;  Bnig:maim,  Grundrut  II.  133,  140,  163, 
IW,  187, 196,  196,  etc. 

^    Aeeordine  to  ThorneyseB,  Foul  u,  Braunsi  Beitragty  xiii.  436,  o  is  here  due 
foth^reeediiiglabua. 
'  WuruUrweittrung  244. 

*  StokeB,  Liw9  of  the  SainU  399. 

*  Stokes,  Linguutie  Value  t^  the  Irith  AnndU  371.    [He  now  (BB,  xyiii.  62) 
ffte  it  to  ^drengmen]. 
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comparison  is  to  be  maintained,  we  must  assume  a  double 
Idg.  form  gneng^  g^ng,  u  having  been  lost  in  certain  positions 
in  the  parent  language.^ 

r^imm^  riim  'cursus/  serving  as  the  infinitive  of  rethim 
*  I  run.'  The  double  m  of  r^mm  cannot  be  explained  either 
from  ^rttmen  or  from  ^reidmen,'^  as  R.  Schmidt'  suggests. 
Either  we  may  suppose  that  ^r^im=.*retmen  became  riimm 
under  the  influence  of  ciimm,  grHmm^  or  we  may  place  it 
with  W.  rhamu  *  soar/  Idg.  *renghd  *run,  spring.'* 

6.  endm  >  emm,  em, 

griimm  *  progressus  '=z*grendr?ien  :  ingrennim  *  persequor.' 
Gael,  teum  *  bite/  W.  tarn,  Bret,  tamm  '  piece,  bite/  Corn. 
tam^  pi.  it/mmi/n=:*fndmen:  Gr.  rei/So),  Lat.  tondeo. 

Brugmann  ^  doubts  if  endm  became  regularly  6mm.  Foi^ 
gr^imm  he  suggests  the  analogy  of  ciimm^  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  meaning,  is  quite  possible.  But  if  teum  ^ 
rightly  derived  from  *tendmen  no  such  analogical  explanation 
is  possible.  We  must  then  with  Schmidt,  IF.  I.  77,  lo^ 
upon  endm  as  becoming  regularly  emm^  and  there  is  nothL^ 
in  the  way  of  this. 

7.  enm. 

heim  *a  blow/  has  been  explained  as  standing  for  *be^ 
men,  y/jjien.  But  this  explanation  is  very  doubtful  1?' 
the  Irish  word  (according  to  R.  Schmidt®  one  might  ha^ 
expected   *bemm'^),   and   it    is    impossible   for   Bret,    boen^ 


^  Cf.  Brugmann,  Grundnss  11.476,  802;  Solmsen,  KZ.  ixxii.  277  sq.  If  it 
in  enclisis  that  u  was  lost,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  certain  p<Mitions  th^ 
Idg.  verb  was  enclitic. 

*  It  might  however  come  from  *reidsinen, 
8  Idg,  Forsch.  I.  77. 

«  Kick  1*.  118. 
»  Grundriss  I.  382. 

*  Idg.  Forsch.  I.  77.     His  own  explanation  leaves  Bret  boem  out  of  account^ 
and  dtK'8  not  satisfactorily  account  for  Ir.  beimm,  for  how  could  beimm  be  in- 
tiuenced  by  words  of  so  totally  different  meaning  as  eetmm  and  greimm  *    On 
the  other  nand,  as  Schmidt  suggests,  heimm  *  journey,'  V?*"*,  may  have  been 
iutluenced  by  these  words ;  it  may  however  =  ^gtiem-snun, 

'  Anmaimm  dat.  of  ainm  *  name '  might  =  *<iwwi^mA»  as  well  as  ^anmenmi, 
A  dirticulty  arise  in  connexion  with  the  form  ainm.  If  ainm^^anmen  ^aimm 
might  have  been  expot^ted ;  if  it  comes  from  ^an^'men,  we  should  rather  have 
ivxpfctnl  *a\nmh,  rerhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  the  hypothesis 
that  two  forms  of  the  stem  *anmen  and  an'' men  were  originally  in  use  in 
different  cam.^,  and  that  they  acted  and  reacted  on  one  another.  (In  Mod.  Jr., 
Gael.   meamna^O,  Ir.   menme,   such  an  nm  has  become  in  inlaut  mn.)    A 


*■%! 

»*:; 
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Cora,  bomm^  pi.  hommen  'blow.'  All  these  forms  may 
be  explained  from  ^bensm^i,  which  in  both  branches 
of  the  Kelts  would  become  first  *bismen.  ^Biamen 
would  ^Te  by  assimilation  in  Irish  ^bemmen^  beim.  In  the 
Brythonic  dialects,^  too,  b^amen  would  become  *bemmen^ 
whence  regularly  Mid.  Bret,  boem^  Mod.  Bret,  bonnn  (cf.  Mid. 
Bret  ioem  'hot'  (W.  /trym)  probably =*^^/>f«/«o-,  Mod.  tomm). 
In  older  Cornish  i  appears  as  tii,  oi^  in  the  later  texts  as  o, 
Ww  '  hot/  later  tommy 9  '  heated/  Oramm.  Celt?  97.  Now 
kww  is  found  only  in  texts  in  which  o  appears  for  L  It 
is  tbo  possible  to  derive  beimm,  *b€mnien  from  *beistnen :  Ch. 
ffliT.  bUi  'strike/  with  which  Thurneysen^  connects  Ir. 
fciwi '  I  strike.' 
8.  ogm  >  dm,  Ham. 

fittimm^fitaim  ' sound,  noise '  =*f?o^m^r},  c{. /ogur  'sound, 
iHMia.'  The  double  m  here  is  not  due  to  phonetic  develop- 
'Mt,  but  comes  by  analogy  from  other  cases  where  it  arose 
'ifigalarly,  e.g.  iiaimm  '  sewing '  (to  iutgim  '  I  sew ')  =^*eu(/8men. 
Xq  such  cases  mm  became  in  auslaut  m,  so  that  here  fuaim 
^  ^im  would  coincide,  and  this  coincidence  would  lead  to 
^Iie  introduction  of  mm  into  f&aim. 

idm  before  a  broad  yowel  seems  to  become  *edm  itn  in 

^J^i^ima  'he  will  sufier '= Vi^//?d/.     But  as  fodidmat=*dida- 

^"^^io  is  also  found,  it  is  probable  that  in  fod&ma  we  have 

^-n  analogical  formation,  for,  though   in   all  likelihood  in 

^Iieae  reduplicated  futures  strong  and  weak   forms  of  the 

^^iftcBlty  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  is  mot  with  in  W,  ewru>  *heer,* 
^*^iiL  ttavpiu  (Ir.  euirm)  compared  with  garm  'outcry*  (Ir.  gairm)  where 
^^  M  is  presenred.  The  difficulty  might  be  solred  by  poetulating  in  the 
-■■^tter  case  a  stem  *gartmen  cf.  Lith  garsas  'noise/  Lat  garrio=*gar8io,  Alb. 


^^Tttt  *  inrite.'     With  a  syllabic  division  *gar  \  Mtneti  this  would  have  given 

^  9»mmm,  and  mm  did  not  become  /  {ewrw=^ewrwf  cf.  Com.  corofj.     How 

^^  the  I  of  Kovffu  to  be  explained  P     Can  it  be  that  we  have  here  a  nom.  -me  {n\ 

^^  in  Ch.  Slav,  ime  *  name,'  Schmidt.  Pluralbildungen  90  ?    icopyM  might  be 

^<Hibd  upon  as  a  Oraedaed  form  (or  ic6pna :  Kovpyu  —  Skr.  niina :  nima  F). 

*  It  is  not  certain  to  what  extent  these  changes  are  to  be  referred  to  proto- 
^cltie.  I  know  of  nothing  to  shew  that  the  change  of  ^bensmen  to  *bi»men  and 
^  ihmm  to  iimmen  did  not  take  place  before  the  separation  of  the  Keltic 
^ialeets. 

*  MMmaekM  Mmnum  zliii.  361 ;  KZ,  xxxi.  83. 
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stem  were  at  one  time  found  in  the  same  paradigm,  it  i 
not  very  likely  that  both  survived  in  this  solitary  instance 
particularly  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  tendency  of  the  « 
future  to  encroach.  Stokes  suggests  that  d  may  have  beei 
lost  before  m,  before  the  time  when  intervocalic  m  wa 
aspirated.  He  refers  to  Jrdm  '  root '  (Mod.  Ir.  Jreumk)  = 
*vridmd,  W.  gureidd:  Lat.  radix^  itamonn  'skin  *=*arf««- 
Lith.  fida  '  skin '= (ablaut  6:  d).  But  this  is  not  ver] 
certain. 


Sound  Groups  ending  in  r. 

1.  aer  >  ir. 

dir  *  tear,'  O.W.  dacr^^*daeru :  Gr.  BoKpv. 

6r  A.  uasalf  *  lofty/  0'Davoren=*acro«  :  Gaul.  AXPOTALVfl^ 
Gr.  aiepo^,^ 

m^r  *&nger*^*fnacros:  Gr.  fioxpo^^'^  /aok^vo^,  fioKp&va 
TOP  6^1/ f  ^EpvOpcuoi  Hesych.' 

Mod.  Ir.  c^ir  *gum,'  Manx  keeyr,  Ghiel.  edir  might  k 
explained  from  an  ablaut  *edcri',  *ederi'.  We  may  compan 
perhaps,  W.  cig  *  flesh '  (Ir.  cich  *  teat'  *)=*c«?-.  The  ablac 
series  would  then  be  kdk-,  kek",  kok-  (=Ir.  cdc-).  The  ^S^ 
name  for  *gum'  is  cig  y  dannedd,  lit.  ^zaknjkisch.'  One  migt 
conjecture  that  the  Irish  word  was  originally  used  wit 
some  such  qualification,  ceir  inna  n-dSt  or  the  like ;  cf.  fedii  n 
Jiacal  (gl.  gingiva),  Stokes,  Ir.  GL  150. 

Before  a  slender  vowel  edii  medir^  gen.  sg.  and  nom.  p 
of  mer  (Gael.  gen.  sg.  medir)^  Gael.  Mod.  Ir.  deoir  gen.  sg.  ( 
deur  'tear'  (with  change  of  declension.  Mid.  Ir.  gen.  dire^ 
For  the  vocalism  of  ceir  see  p.  36. 

>  Stokes,  Altkelt  Spr.  5. 

*  Bfzz.  Beitr.  ivii   299. 

'  Bni^ann  quoted  by  R.  Schmidt,  Idg.  Fortch.  I.  63. 

*  Stoke*,  Ir.  GL  p.  150. 

*  The  nom.  pi.  nm  tUtr  is  found  Ml.  23«  18,  indicating  a  neiit.  w-stem;  d 
mijrht  hen?  =  •</aA*ni  like  Veil,  pnri  ySi'hmidt,  Finr,  42}.  There  are  howcY 
other  pi>sdibilitie4,  cf.  Bru^^mn,  Orumiriss  II.  625. 
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2.  affr>  dr. 

or  'tltrBgeB*:=*agros,  W,  aer  'pradlium/  0.  Bret,  air^  Gaul. 
Vera§^,  Suagroa,  Gr.  arfpa.^ 
idr-  'exceedingly'  (as  a  prefix),  W.  haeru  'affirmare.'^ 
9dr  'inanlt,'  can  hardly  be  separated  from  W.  sarkdu 
'ooQtamelia  affioere.'      Corroeponding  to  Ir.  d  one  would 
ixfect  W.  ae;  e  must  have  been  lost  in  the  pretonic  syllable, 
though  I  have  no  other  instances  of  this.    For  examples  of 
«  >  a  in  other  positions,  cf.  Nettlau,  Beitr.  s.  Cpnr.  Chramm. 
61  aq. 

mr  '  modest '=*mi^ro-  (or  *ndgrO') :  *nd^ho  *to  be  sober,' 
6r.  i^.» 

3.  tr. 

t  ia  not  lost  before  r ;  an  anaptyctic  vowel  has  sprung  up 
hetween  i  and  r,  and  intervocalic  t  then  becomes  M,  e.g. 
^flTfl^Aar* borer':  terebra^  riper pov^  criathar  * sieye'  =z*creiirO'f 
brkthur  *  word'=*6m^rd,*  mothar  *dark '=*iwii^ro-:  Arm. 
sw/*  ''tenebre,  nebbia,"  nUhr  "oscuro,"*  riathor  'torrens* 
^*reiir(h :  Skr.  ri  *  let  flow,  run,'  Lat.  riuos. 

4.  adr  >  dr. 

Only  in  composition  drim  *  nnmher  *  =z*adrlmd  to  rim 
'  Dumber.' 

5.  egr  >  ir, 

fir  'grass,'  W.  guHiir,  Com.  gt€pr=*vegrO' :  y/teg  *tobe 
«»K)i«t'FickI*.  545P 

Before  a  slender  vowel  feiuir  Sg.  68*  10,  feuir  Ml.  90^  8. 
^y.  Ir.  fioir^  Windisch.  Wh.  (by  analogy  dat.  ft6r^  LU. 
^4*  38). 

^rai^  g^raU  'champion'  is  probably  cognate  with   the 

^lorter  greit  'champion.'      Oreil  may  stand  for  *gredni', 

Hhredh-ni"   {y/ghredh    Fick    I*.   418) ;    g^rait  would   be   a 

T^llel    form    with    reduplication.      In    Filire^    Sept.   27, 

^  passage  to  which  Mr.  Stokes  has  called  my  attention, 

2  HhjB,  Rev.  Celt.  II. ;  Stokes,  Spraehtehatz  7. 
HhyiB,  Lectures',   395;    Welsh  has  also  taeru^^tO'toffr',  an  additional 
*^^<^le  of  the  original  coincidence  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  accent. 
•  Fid£  I*.  499. 
Brngmami,  OrundrxM  I.  470. 
Bngge,  KZ.  zxxii.  19. 
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it  is  used  with  fern,  di,  which  shows  that,  as  might  hi 
been  conjectured,  it  was  originally  an  abstract  fern.  noun. 

6.  tcr+ broad  vowel  >  *ecr,  er. 
{arro)chir  *redemi'=*-cjVjrfl.^ 

amSroit  'burning  coals,  sparks,  embers'  maj=i*8mierof^ 
and  be  compared  with  Lat.  mieare,  V  {8)mik:  Otherw 
Stokes,  Metr.  Ir.  Gl.  97,  but  the  length  of  the  e  is  establish 
by  the  modern  language,  smeurdid  *  charcoal,'  Foley. 

Before  a  slender  vowel  tfie,  dorachiutr,  *  redemit,'  Wb.  2** 
duarchiuir.  Ml.  73^  5. 

7.  /^r+ broad  vowel  >  ^egr^  er. 

(frin)g^ra  *he  will  answer' =*^«^r(i^,  {ar)gerat.  Ml.  112^  8 
*gigrdnto.  It  might  be  expected  that  t  in  such  a  case  wou 
remain.  We  have  perhaps  an  example  in  dir,  'proprii 
conveniens,  iust us '=*r/lA;ro-  or  *dlgrO' :  ^deijc^  det^,  SeUw^ 
SUrj,  Lat.  dignm,  Goth,  teihan^  taikns,^ 

8.  ibr  seems  to  become  *ebr,  ^r  in  bSra  *he  will  bring' 
^bibrdt.  But  b  is  not  lost  before  r ;  as  in  the  case  of  tr  i 
anaptyctic  vowel  is  developed  between  b  and  r  and  b  becon 
a  spirant,  e.g.  dobur  'water,'  W.  dwfr=z*dubrO',  Gaul.  Verfi 
dubrum,^  gabor  '  goat,'  W.  ga/rzizgabro-^  Gaul.  Oabro-sentu 
Oabro-magua.  It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  m 
hold  good  only  in  auslaut,  while  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
such  vowel  sprang  up,  and  in  this  position  b  was  Ic 
before  r.  But  in  abra  'eyebrow,*  Gael,  abhra,  Mod.  ] 
fabhra :  Gr.  6<f>pv(;,  br  is  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
in  dobur,  gabor.  It  follows,  then,  that  bira  is  an  analogic 
formation  after  -g^ra  and  the  like.  The  e  future  has 
tendency  to  spread,  cf.  sc^ra  to  scaraim^  l^maither  to  Idma 
(LXJ.  63*  15),  gH  to  gataim,  aderad  to  adraim  (KSB.  \ 
23).  The  same  view  must  be  taken  of  m^raid  'he  vi 
remain'  to  tnaraim;  there  is  no  evidence  that  m  was  I 
before  r. 


1  Cf.  R.  Schmidt,  Idf/.  Forsch.  I.  63  note. 

^  Cf.  Kluge  iu  Paul's  Gruudnx9  dcr  GermaniKchen  Philologie  I.  326 ;  Br 
mann,  Grnndrissll.  136.  [I  had  overlooked  W.  dir  *  certiis,  necessarius/  dir 
*  oportet,  necesse  est,'  which  shows  that  c  cannot  have  been  last ;  the  words  nun 
referred  to  *d<'ro.s,  ^dhtron,  y/  dhcy  cf.  Skr.  dhaman  *law,  order,*  Gr.  Bifus.Y 

3  Gliick,  Kdlische  Is  amen  35. 
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9.  afr>  i^,  ftar. 

iusr^fuar  'cold/  W.  oer,  goerzu^ogro-^  (to  Ch.  Slav,  ogni 
*fire,'  c£  urit  Jrigus,  or  Gr.  irdxyrj  irarfero^^  ablaut  a  oP), 
Cora.  (wir.  For  W.  goer^  cf.  gordd  *  hammer/  Ir.  ord;  for  the 
explanation  of  the  prothetic  g  see  Nettlau,  Rev,  Celt  xi.  77. 

10.  Iter + broad  vowel  >  ^ocr^  dr,  uar. 

eiar  'crooked/  cf.  corthdn  {cortMnech  AscoH),  8g.  66^  7= 
^atoih  (or  ♦c«i<?ra-) :  y/keuky  8kr.  Atica^t  *  bend/  Ch.  Slav. 
hihihwu&  '  crooknosed/  etc.^  • 

fi  in  ttCTy  tt^r  might  be  expected  to  remain.  Of  Her  j 
l»Ye  no  very  certain  instance;  6r,  'bad/  might =*j96A:ro- : 
Crr.  iyeirtvicri^,  irevieeSavo^,  cf.  ica/vJ? :  Lith.  kehkti  '  hurt ' ;  it 
Bay, however,  be  explained  otherwise';  biirach  *din/  bdrethar 
'damat,'  might  stand  for  *6fi(?r-:  Gr.  fivKTrf<:,  Lat.  bucitM; 
tkey  might  equally  well  stand  for  *Jur- :  Gr.  /Sm?,  Arm. 
*«,  iw-rt  '  owl.  '*  6r  '  fresh '  {xcrin'  withered '  *),  W.  ir 
'Tiridifl,  floridus,  novus,  recens,  succulentus/  has  been  well 
^wipared  by  Siegfried^  with  Gr.  iypo?.  The  Keltic  forms 
g<>))ack  to  ^Ugro- ;   Welsh  proves  conclusively  u. 


IV.    Sound  Groups  ending  in  /. 

•*•  ael  >  iL 

^ie  'servus'  is  separated  by  Stokes  from  cik  'comrade' 
\ieQ  })elow)  and  compared  with  Lat.  cacula  '  soldier's  servant.' 

**^iacht  '  disgrace '=*iW(3K?/ac^M-:  Lat.  macula,  though  this 
^^ot  altogether  certain. 

\  Stokes,  Lives  of  the  Saints  402. 

,  Fick  I*.  380. 

\  ^\oh»,  Metr.  Ir.  Gl.  103. 
Cf.  Perason,  Wurzelerweiterung  12  sq. 

A  good  instance  is  quoted  by  Windiach  (Worterbuch  866)  from  Stokes, 
^'^  Middle  Irish  Homilies  26 :  tech  do  denum  isin  uair  sin  a  leth  lir  oats 
sr^Herin^  "to  build  a  house  in  that  hour,  the  half  thereof  fresh  and  the  other 
withered,"  Cf.  also  Stewart's  Gctelic  Poems  6^^  Cia  lion  erann  bheil  an  coillf 
tfFionn.  Adha,  ar  an  inffhean,  iodhon  ur  ague  erion.  How  many  trees  are  in 
$  irood?  said  Fionn.     Two,  said  the  maiden,  to  wit  green  and  dry. 

<  Quoted  by  Stokes,  KSB,  viii.  322. 
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cil  i.  Ml,  'mouth/  O'CIery.     If  this  be  a  genuine  v 
rightly  explained  one  might  compare  Lith.  kSklas  'nc 
But  no  weight  can  be  laid  upon  this  instance  until 
word  is  better  established. 

2.  agl  >  dL 

ail  '  disgrace  *=*a^ft-  Ghoth.  agb  'aurj^po^.^  Cf.  also 
*aele,  grefyn,  dolorus,  trest,  trwm,  LI  Braw  aele,  '  Te 
miserandus  *  (Davies). 

ail  *  pleasant '=*/)fl^/i-,  Goth,  fagrs  *  fitting/  fahe^s  *  j 
y/pdU,  pd^,  Fick  I.*  77.1 

dl '  brood,  o&pring/  W.  ael '  litter,  brood/  Bret,  eal  *  £ 
perhaps=*pa^fo- :  Lat.  propago. 

gabdl^  inf.  of  gahim  *  I  take  '=*gabagli-f  W.  caffaeL 

mdl  *  chief/  W.  Mael^*maglO'y  Oaul.  Maglus. 

tdl  '  adze/  may,  perhaps,  stand  for  ^to-agkh :  Qt)th.  a 
EngL  axe.  If  this  were  so,  ^-aglo^  Tout.  akeB-  would  be 
instance  of  /  and  8  stem  side  by  side,  cf.  Lat.  aculus, 
Slav,  oko  'eye.'  The  difficulty  is  to  see  what  the  pari 
to-  has  to  do  here.  Stokes'  now  derives  tdl  from  *ti 
(=:Idg.  *taJcslO'?) :  Ch.  Slav,  iesla  'axe.'  But  ksl  seem 
Irish  to  become  *s8i,  II,  cf.  uall  '  pride '=*aMj«/d,*  toll, 
ticll  *  hole  *=i*fucslO',  Slav.  tHk-  'pierce.' 

We  have  seen  that  acn,  acr,  acl  became  respectively  en 
tly  but  agUy  agr,  agl  became  respectively  an,  dr,  dl.  ^ 
was  the  reason  of  this  diflFerence  of  treatment?  The  i 
probable  answer  to  this  is  that  the  loss  of  c  and  of  < 
not  belong  to  the  same  period,  that  c  persisted  longer  i 
g^  and,  when  it  also  went,  the  preceding  vowel  was  tre 
differently.  AVe  have  a  parallel  to  this  in  Welsh,  w 
^dticru  becomes  diigr  (O.W.  dacr),  but  *agrd  becomes 
In  Irish  itself  there  is  something  similar  in  the  diffe 


*  d' Arlnns  de  JiU^invillo,  Lrs  Xoms  O'lnloh  rh/s  Cifar  2o,  sees  this  word 
Gaulish  namo  Ca:ufn*»Ut ;  ii  that  wtrv  si\  the  etymoKwjT  would  haTe  to  be 
up.  lUit  Stokt*  and  Rhys  \^C:a*s%<\u  Rrr%<^,  April, 'l 892,  p.  166)  co: 
( H,'M.<Wfi/iJt  Wttor  with  W.  rWfiy«  *  stivw.  spread/  =  *  battle- scatterer.' 

-  ZimnuT  A'Z.  \xx,  l.>6  dorivt-:*  tic^U  which  occurs  by  tictaik  as  the  in 
ttc**ttm  *  1  raise/  tr\>m  ^Jt^'^si^to-.  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  it  is  oi 
auah^oal  tonnation  after  /tv« A«] /  =  *;<>•  M.^ya^M^/j-,  the  inf.  of  t6chaim  *  I  n 

*  A/.  \\\ii,  219. 

*  Bru^ann,  Ormmin*t  II.  194. 
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treatment  of  tlie  particles  aith"  and  ad*z=,ate*^  ad'  in  com- 
poation  onder  the  accent.  Where  the  a  of  ate  becomes  i^ 
ihe  a  o{  ad  appears  as  a,  compare  ni  4pil  *  he  does  not  die ' 
^^dtebakt  with  dpelugud  'flattery '=<?(;%-,  icid  'he  relates'= 
dc*  (with  accent  on  the  verb  aithehuaid)  with  aoci  '  he  sees  * 
=Afe-.^  Where  this  rule  seems  to  be  yiolated,  there  is 
eoofosion  of  the  two  particles.^  Now,  as  in  ate^  the  t  is 
fcUowed  by  a  Yowel,  while  in  ad-  the  d  is  final,  it  is 
cujr  to  suppose  that  the  t  persisted  longer.  The  different 
tnttment  of  the  Towel  in  this  case  would  then  be  a 
pmlleP  to  the  difierent  treatment  of  the  vowel  in  the 
combinations  acn,  agn^  etc, 

i.ail>al. 

anal  'breath/   W.   anadl z=z ^anatld,   ^anaild:    Skr.  dniti 
•Wows,* 

idl  *  meeting/  W.  dadlz=:*datla. 

In  9dl  '  heel,'  W.  wwdl,  Bret  Beul=*btdtld  (Stokes) «  d  is 
marally  long. 

i.adl>dl. 

In  the  compound  dlaind  '  beautiful '=a(^/f7iW,  laindJ.  solas 
no  kUfiemach  0'  Dav.  102.^ 

i.  tel>  ilm 


'From  eates  like  mmv  'water*:  Gr.  SSoof,  tSot,  etc.,   m^w  'drunk':  Gr. 

f^y  etc.,  9090   'dnr':  Lat.  9%e€U9(^*t%iqo9)  has  been  deduced  the  law  that 

Mif.  tk  became  in  Keltic  ak  (cf.  Bnigmann  Grundrits  378).     If  that  be  so,  theu 

^  ud^d  muflt  hare  been  restored  from  other  words  where  it  remained,  and  then 

^J^rlneame  aee  in  accordance  with  a  later  law.    There  is  something  strange  in 

^e  Mmnd  change  here  postulated,  and  the  same  law  has  been  called  in  question 

fSr  Tevtonic  fay  Kluge  (PomT*  Ontmdriaa  I.  327),  who  points  out  that  in  the 

^itincei  quoted  9k  may  ec^ually  well  go  back  to  Idg.  t-tk.  ak  could  be  explained 

^  tiw  same  way  in  Keltic;  U9ee ^^uta'Cia,  *ud-a-kin  (from  stem  ^ud^ta-  Gr. 


- .  fm/.  69) :  ao  cmic  •  secret,' «  *«*<<?!-  :  Gr.  Kt^w  (Stokes) ;  hrocc  W.  broch 
^h9i^'^*hrotcO',*bhrodh'ko-:    Skr.  4ra</A»a   *lightred'   Ch.   Slav,   bronu 
'^Uts'  (*kJkrotkO'  :  *iArodhMO-=  Lat.  eaacuM  :  eauua). 


{*kkrotkO'  :  *ihrodhHO-=  Ijat,  eaaeua :  canua), 
met,  Kelt.  Stud.  II.  70. 
'  UnksB  tf  for  « is  due  to  the  lost  slender  Towel. 
.    ^  Cf.  X8B.  TiiL  42S,  3B.  xi.  128 ;  in  aef/  the  loss  of  t  might  be  explained 
"*oai  duonulatioB. 


*  Stokea,  Boa.  BHtr.  xtL  60. 
Ml.  Traas.  lS91-»-«.  16 
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tnuindl^  'neck'  (g.  muine6il)^*muneelO't  W.  mynfcgl:  eL 
Lat.  manile^  Skr.  tnanyd  'neck,  moacle  of  the  neck/  Eng. 
mane. 

Stokes*'  after  Bhys  connects  eedl  'music '  with  W.pih '  fistula 
tibia,'  O.W.  piipaur  (MS.  pispaur)  'tibicen/  and  deriyes 
it  from  a  form  ^cveevlo-.  But  cvecvlo^  would  not  explain 
the  Yocalism  of  pU)^  pUpaur^  which  are  rather  loan-words 
from  Lat.  pipa.  Apart  from  the  Welsh  words  the  hypotho* 
tical  cvecvlo*  has  little  probability.  It  is  very  likely  that 
some  consonant  has  been  lost  between  e  and  o.  I  had 
thought  of  deriving  cedl  from  Hepolomy  Skr.  fttp  'curse^' 
supposing  that  the  meaning  of  '  curse'  developed  itself  from 
metrical  formulae  of  imprecation.  But  that  is  not  very 
certain. 

6.  egl.  >  iL 

Ir.  c^le  'comrade/  has  been  brought  together  with  W. 
cili/d  *  comrade/  in  the  phrase  y  gifpdi '  the  other '  (lit.  '  his 
comrade ')  =Ir.  achiile.  cele  and  cilyd  might  come  frooi 
^ceglids.  For  i  in  cilyd  cf.  llith  from  Lat.  lectio,  nith  '  nieoey' 
from  *nepti. 

r^il  'clear'  {rdaim  ' manifesto ')  =*rf^/f-,  Lith.  regik  'I 
see/  regimas  *  visible.'     For  the  vocalism  of  rSil  see  p.  86. 

8e6l  '  sail/  W.  hwgl  is  puzzling.  The  words  are 
commonly  derived  from  ^seghhh :  Teut.  ^seglo"  '  sail.'  We 
should  expect,  however,  in  Irish  *8^l,  in  W.  ^hail.  One 
might  at  a  pinch  explain  seol  as  a  new  formation  from  the 
geu.  siuil  {*8egli)  after  the  analogy  of  ciuili  cedl,  and  the 
like ;  but,  though  such  formations  are  found  in  the  modem 
dialects,  I  know  of  none  in  Old  Irish.  W.  htcyl  is  equally 
perplexing.  Breton  and  Cornish  have  for  *  sail '  a  word 
borrowed  from  Lat.  velum,  Bret,  goel,  *  voil  de  femme  et  de 
navire,'  Corn,  guil  (Voc).  Did  Welsh  also  once  have  a  word 
*gioyl  similarly  borrowed  from  velum  which  affected  the 
native  word?    Perhaps  further  investigation  may  bring  som® 


'  On  the  long  vowel  is  an  unaccented  syllable  see  Tbnmeysen  Rev.  CtlU  ^ 
325.     Gaelic  shows  secondar}'  shortening,  muineal,  citiealy  gaohaiL 
*  KZ.  xxviii.  57  n.  , 
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light     Ir.  mdl,  W.  hwyl,  ^couney'  seem  but  a  particular 

indkation  of  the  above  words. 
7.  eU>  il. 

M' month*  =^*gvetlo-:  Goth,  githan  'say,  speak'  (Stokes). 
9mil  *  race/  W.  ceuedl=:*cenetion, 

.  letf*  story/  W.  chwedl=i*scvetion :  Qr.  iwhrto. 
Before  slender  vowels  ^  Mini  Wb.  12^  12,  hedil  7^   9 : 
9tM  Wb.    17^  6.      From   cenil  the  forms   are  numerous 
Sid  varied— «mlut7  Sg.    28>   5,    28^   4,    32^   3,    61»   24; 
Mwt/  Sg.  31«»  16,  62*  3,  75»  6,  152»  3,  203*  19,  Ml.  83^ 
5;  emi&il  Wb.  6«  3;    ceniiuil  Sg,  30^  8,  3P  12,  61»  18; 
mmW  Sg.  40*,  4,  6,  18;  mi^uil  Sg.  32^  9,  40*  11,  61>  2; 
Mm^*/  Sg.  64^  6 ;  eeineuU  Sg.  41i>  3 ;  cmeuil  33»  5,  75»  7, 
211'  16,  Ml.  66<i  1 ;  doeheneuil  Ml.  103°  13 ;  socheneuil  101<i 
19;  efiKfiW  Wb.  1*  12,  6^  6,  17^  15.    Thus  Wb.,  as  might  be 
eipected,  comes  nearest  to  the  later  language  where  edi  gains 
tlis  upper  hand.     Most  of  these  variations  must  be  regarded 
n  purdy  orthographical ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  long 
iiMirk  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance.     But  ifit,  ^'  clearly 
lepresent  two  entirely  distinct  sets  of  sounds  (the  modem 
Qselic  pronu;iciation  shows  that   u  and  o  in   these  com- 
binations are  long).     Either  the  ^difference  was  dialectical 
« tbi,  eii  arose  from  the  loss  of  different  consonants  and 
vere  afterwards  used  promiscuously,  because  in  most  cases 
tke  words  would  fall  together ;  why  in  this  case  e&i^  which 
V  nre  in  Old  Irish,  should  have  gained  the  upper  hand, 
H  is  not  easy  to  see.     That  the  difference  is  not  purely 
dmmologioal  is  shown  by  the  persistence  of  iui  in  later 
tioai. 

No  clear  instance  of  this,     fedil  *  flesh '  is  probably  to  be 


^firmitumlii  Wb.  23<>  2,  hi  tupheenSil  Wb.  5*  14,  are  accusatiyes  after  the 
^/^  of  i  stems,  and  might  be  explained  like  similar  cases  on  p.  36.  dochfniuil 
v^  dt^eMT,  Sg.  64*  6.  u  it  standiB  for  '^eeneilia^  would  be  an  exception  to  the 
j^kd  down  there.  But  it  might  come  from  -*eenetlU  (cf.  Brugmann  Grundr. 
11^1.  116).  The  toe.  to  '^eenetlU  would  be  '^cenettimy  whence  '^cenetHm 
('VQ^niann  Grundr,  II.  689),  whence  '*eeni%l  the  influence  of  which  may  be 
*^  in  Uie  forms  quoted  above.  Socheneuil  Ml.  101<^  19,  doeheneuil  ML  103<: 
IS,  are  datiTes  after  the  analogy  of  i  stema  and  consequently  regular. 
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connected  with  Skr.  vapd  *fat,'  but  it  maj  be  referred  to 
*vcpoli-.  In  favour  of  this  i^feulae  Ml.  97*  10,/euidae  70*  8, 
87»»  7. 

8.  «J/  >  il. 

aidhbheul  [k  sgread  aidhbheul,  Hyde»  Leahhar  sgeulaigk* 
eachta  66,  ageuUa  aidhbheula  ib.  75),  aidhbhM  *  huge,  Yasf;^ 
enormous/  O.K.  may  come  from  ^atebebloB^  a  reduplicated 
form  cognate  with  adbul  '  great,  vast,'  which  may  itself  be 
connected  with  ^bhel  'swell,'  (Persson,  Wurzelerweiterung 
U6). 

n^l  *  cloud,'  W.  niwl=:nebh'. 

Before  slender  vowel  niuil  Ml.  120*  11.  The  effect  of  the 
labial  is  seen  in  the  ace.  pi,  niulu  Wb.  25^  23;  contrast 
bcdlu  S^"  11,  beuiu  Ml.  13P  6,  Incant.  Sang. 

9.  !(;/+ broad  vowel  >  *ecl,  eL 
cSla  *  will  conceal  *=z*cicldt. 

10.  t^/+ slender  vowel  >  iHil, 

gi&tl  *  adhaesit '  {rogiuil  Ml.  98^  8)  ^*gigle,  pres.  glenim. 

11.  *6/+broad  vowel=«W,  il. 
aUbila  '  he  will  die '  =i*bibldL 

12.  iml. 

There  is  no  proof  that  m  was  lost  before  /,  so  it  is  safest 
to  look  upon  fniia  f  ut.  of  melim  '  I  grind,'  as  an  analogical 
formation. 

13.  ocl  >  oly  uai, 

dual  'lock  of  hair ' =doclO' :  Goth,  tag!  'hair,'  A.S.  icegl^ 
which  has  been  compared  with  Skr.  da^a  *  fringe.' 

tiii'dlaim   *  I   collect,'    doinola   adplicat :    dl=^*pocl',    Skr' 
pffga   'fetter,'  pacmor,    Germ,  fugen.      Ablaut  pa/c-^  po/c- 

pan. 

14.  ogl  >  olj  uaL 

hiial  *  water '=^b/wgh',  cf.  Germ,  bac/i,  Eng.  beck. 
Jiial  *  urine  '=*ro^/o-  :  O.N.  tvA*m  *  wet.'  ^ 

cmileauy  *  curl ' :  k6')(\o<;'  *  a  shellfish  with  a  spiral  shell " 
(Stokes).  With  /c6xXo9,  however,  Franck  Ndl.  Wb.  262 
compares  Dutch  gagel,  Ags.  geagl  *  tandvleesch,  gehemmelte  * 

>  Stokes,  Meir.  In  Gl.  72. 
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s^^ghogAbh,    If  that  be  so,  Stokes'  etymology  would  have 
to  be  given  up; 
15.  oiI>  dL 

If  61  *  drink/  ia  to  be  connected  with  y/p6  *  drink/  it  might 

oome  from  a  atom  *poiU>-}     From  61  '  drink '  can  hardly  be 

nparated  61  'undare/  imr6l  'abundantia/  for6il,  id.,  der6il 

'inope,'  etc.^      The  root  p6i^  pd  shews  similar  meanings  in 

other  Idg.  languages,  Skr.  pi,  pdyaie,  '  swell,  be  exuberant, 

be  full,'  Gr.  irUov  '  fat/ 

16.  odl>  digital? 

iuilaeh  'hnrden 'z^podldco-?  Of.  O.H.G.  fazza  'bundle,^ 
load,'  also  Ir.  oaaar  *  burden,'  088':=i*potS'  ^poda-. 

17.  tft;/+hroad  vowel  >  *ocl,  d/,  iiaL 

ckala  *I  heard  '=:*cuchva,  eualae  *  he  heard  *=z*cHciore. 

18.  tM^+ broad  vowel =*or//,  dl,  Hal? 

bmilim  *  strike'  may =6?^/-  or  boudl-,  ^bhud:  Ags.  bedtau, 
Xng.  beat  If  ual  here = tie//,  it, must  have  arisen  in  the 
£nt  place  before  a  broad  vowel. 

19.  tii/+ broad  vowel  >  obi,  dl,  Hal? 

giala  *  shoulder  '^i^gubl-  (or  goubl-  ?)  Slav.  ^66-  *  bend '  in, 

j     0»w/»  *  to  bend,'  G.  kv^^.    Cf.  O.N.  bak,  Ags.  bcBC  '  back ' = 

*hhogom,  'supple,  flexible/  Qerm.  bmkel  'back,  belly,'  y/bhug 
•beni'* 


V.    Sound  Groups  endino  in  k. 

1-  ane,  enc,  ne  >  ec} 

•l^heee  groups  have  in  Irish  fallen  indistinguishably 
Vther. 

^^k  *  lie' =*Mmn«l  or  *bhrencd:  Skr.  bhrafhga  'falling, 
W' 


Unlen  we  aflsnme  a  radical  Tariation  po^  poft  pou,  like  phd,  ghdi ,  ghaij^f 
moa,  WmneUrw.  117,  138,  *td,  «^i,  ttdu,  ib,  141,  etc. 
'  ifMli,  Z«ri«OM  FalmO'Hibemieum  enS 
'  Penton,  Wwrukrweiterung  190. 
*  Gf.  Bingmaim,  QrundrUa  I.  180,  203 ;  B«  Schmidt,  /<fy.  Forteh.  I.  66  sq. 
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gic^  *  branch '=*caw«2,  W.  cang  (f.),  pi.  cangau:  0 
Slav.  8qkii  *  surculus/  Skr.  gahku-  *  stake,  trunk.' 

^cath  *  hook '  ziz^ancato- :  Skr.  ahkd  *  hook/  Gr.  dytuav,  SyKO 

^cen  '  necessity  *=*amj^wd,  W.  aw^en  :  Gr.  avdy/cfj. 

ic '  death  '=*nA;tt-,  W.  ati^^,  Bret,  ancou :  Skr.  waf  *  perisl 
Gr.  viicv^, 

triicim  'forsake/  W.   tranc^  trang  *  finis,   obitus/  tren 

*  obire,  mori.* 

2.  one  >  oc. 

c6ic  *five'=*oom?^,  *]^enk^e^  Idg.  *penqe,  W.  pump.  Tl 
o  for  e  must  be  ascribed  to  the  preceding  n  sound,  i 
in    cuit,    *  part,'    W.   p^M    *  thing,    part  '=z*k^ezdi',  *   «>» 

*  kettle '=*A:^mo-,  W.  pair:  Skr.  cam,  O.N.  hverr^  C 
the  other  hand  e  is  unafiected  in  ciall  'understanding 
W.  ptvi/ll^^k-eisld,*  cia^  *  who/  W.  pwg^^k^ei,  ek 
*long'=*it?fjfMW,  of.  Skr.  <?tVd«  *long,*  Goth,  hvetic 
'while/  cend  'head,'  W.  pen=:*k^€ndO'^,  cech  'everyone 
=z*kt^ekftO',  cethir  '  four/  O.W.  petgtcar=i*k^etuere8  :  6i 
ricaepe^.  In  these  cases  (except  in  cethir)  e  appears  a 
0  when  the  vowel  in  the  following  syllable  is  clear,  as 
when  the  following  vowel  is  dark.  Is  this  mere  chance,  tt 
did  the  n  sound  disappear  in  Irish  before  a  dark  vowel  i 
the  following  syllable  without  affecting  the  e  P  cetheora  fen 
of  cethir •=.*l^ete8ores  might  be  explained  as  due  to  the  analog 
of  the  masculine.  In  cethir  the  loss  of  n  may  be  explain*^ 
by  dissimilation  due  to  the  following  n :  in  that  case  *k^enk' 
for  *penk^e  must  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  within  Kelt 
itself '^  after  this  dissimilation  had  taken  place.  If  t^ 
dissimilation  is  to  be  placed  in  proto-Keltic  times  ^ 
would  hav^  expected  in  W.  *cetguar ;  petguar  may 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  feminine. 


*  For  a  suggestion  as  to  the  explanation  of  initial  y  for  0  see  Bezz.  Beitr.  "^ 
313. 

*  Thurneysen,  Kelto-Roinanisehea  71. 
3  Windisch,  KSB.  viii.  44. 

*  Brugmann,  Grundriss  II.  1.  194. 

*  Of.  Osthotf,  Morph.  Unterauch,  ir.  162. 
«  R.  Schmidt,  Idg.  Forsch.  I.  73.  . 

^  Brugmann  Grttndriss  I.  170  has  suggested  an  historical  connection  betwe 
Keltic  */;ytenkyie  and  Lat.  quinque^  Goth. //;«/. 
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3.  me}  une.      Of  compenBatory  lengthening  of  i  or  u 
with  ]o68  of  n  I  have  no  instance.     In  the  case  of  u  there 
V  tB  example  of  apparently  different  treatment  in  tluecim 
'liwallow/  Mod.  Ir.  sJuigm^  O.Bret  roluneas,  W.  Hume, 
Hffe  ne  aeema  to  be  assimilated  to  ee.    Of.  also  deruce 
'acom'=*eferw»-«>-  (P),  derun-  weak  form  of  stem  detren-^ 
c£  W.  dericen  'oak/  Lith.  derninis  'made  of  pine  wood/ 
dendngas   'resinous.'      Stokes  deriyes  ticeim  'come'  from 
fo-^nk.     If  ic^  here  comes  from  enk  (or  nk)^  did  it  come 
duoagh  tnc  ?    Whether  this  lack  of  examples  of  length- 
ening of    t  and  u  is  due  to  chance,  or  to  something  in 
tiie  nature  of  the  sounds  themselves  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say;   at  all  events  a  prolonged  search  has  brought  to 
light  no  instances.     There  is  the  same  absence  of  examples 
fit  lengthening  of  >,  u  in  int  (before  slender  vowel),  unt. 


YI.    Sound  Groups  ending  in  t. 

1.  OHty  ent,  nt  >  it} 

W< 'hurt  '=*j^^w^*-  or  *jA«^i-  y/j^hen. 

c^<  *  hundred,'  W.  cani=:*kmi6m :  Lith.  Bzimtas. 

^ 'first/  cetne  'first,'  W.  cyntaf^  Oaul.  Ciniua,  Cintugnatua^ 

'^ekiih:  Ch.  Slav.  clna»  'begin/ 


firagmaiiii  once  Morphol   UnUrtueh.  III.  154,  deriTed  liieim  'I  leare* 

?^  ^hmeim  with  a  tranffltion  to  the  3rd  conj.     That  is  highly  improbable. 

^posing  the  verb  to  have  belonged  to  the  1st  conj.  e  for  i  could  have  arii»ea 

^7  where  a  broad  vowel  followra,  and  if  the  inflexion  according  to  the  3rd 

^Jl^'Uiigation  is  older  than  the  umlaut,  it  could  never  have  arisen  at  dl.    He  now 

^^^diim  I.  327)  suggests  leik^iOj  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  le\ktid  could 

T^^  Uicim.    It  seems  to  me  that  Old  Ir.  leieimy  Mod.  Uig  can  be  explained  only 

im*^  *^i9Xlff«,  a  mixture  of  leiq-  and  linq-.    How  $  could  have  made  its  way 

|j*^  leinq'  is  easily  intelligible  if,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  there  war  by  the 

*^^ent  *linqo  (or  *Unqio)  a  fut.  ^leiqso,  Aor.  ^(0)l^iq»^t  etc. 

Cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss  I,  203  ;  R.  Schmidt,  Idg.  Forseh.  I.  64  sqq. 
^^  '  Schrader,  Spraehvergleiehung  und  Urgeuhieht^  637.    With  Cintut  compare 
^  Ir.  proper  name  Cetj  Tlpvros, 
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cdtal  *  song  *i=:^eantlon,  canim  *  I  sing ' :  Lat.  cano. 

<Ut '  tooth/  W.  dantz=L*dnt- :  Goth.  tun/>u8. 

it  *  jealousy  '=tai}/o-y  W.  adc^iant  longing/  Ghtul.  - 
iunneni,  Jantumarus,  Skr.  t/atna^  *  effort/  ^ 

itim  *I  clothe/  itach  'dress'  may  be  compared  wit] 
ent,  int  'weave/  Gr.  aTTOfjuii,  Skr.  dtka^  *  cloak/* 

itaim  *  find ' :  Goth,  finj>an,  Eng.  /ind^ 

mHt  size,  W.  maint:=i*mmu» 

'     o 

#^^  *  way/  W.  hyntzz.^sentO' :  Goth,  ainpa.^ 

sSt^  *  likeness '=*«w»^-  or  •«w^,  cf.  a;^wf/  *as':  Lat. 
Gr.  &fia. 

set  *  treasure  '=8ent'  (stem  uncertain  cf.  BB.  xi.  99) 
adnf'  'being/  Qr.  €?9  (Stokes).* 

tit '  fides/  W.  tant=*tntU'. 

e 

/^'^' '  way  '=*^^m^-  or  */w^- :  rifivto. 

trit    'flock,    herd/    (g.    tredit)  ^^^trento-:    Lat. 
with    which    Bugge     (fZ.    xxxii.     67),     has     coi 
Arm,  tarm  '  flock  of  birds.' 

R.  Schmidt  has  acutely  perceived  that  et=znt  is 
distinguished  from  etzriant,  ent  in  the  i  infection ;  hei 
nt  gives  e*/,  et^iant,  ent  gives  ^wtY,  ^<J//,  e.g.  c^^  'hui 
g.  c^/^  (=*o^;?/i)  but,  it  'jealousy/  g.  euit  (=*t/anti 
32^  10),  eoif  (Ml.  32^  9)  sit '  treasure,'  s^wi7,  sioit. 

2.  o;j^  >  d^ 

airchdt  *  injury  *  =z*(p)arS'konti'.'^ 

moit  '  oath  *=i*monti'.^ 

The  etymology  of  fot  '  sod,*  is  obscure ;  doit  '  hand, 
gen.  pi.  inna  n-doat  '  lacertorum '  (Aug.  Cr.  92),  e 


»  Stokes,  Goidelica*  86. 

"  Cf.  G.  Meyer,  ^/A.  Stud.  III.  24.   It  is  equally  possible  (Stokes,  S, 
82)  to  compare  etim  with  Lat.  panmtSy  etc. 
«  Stokes,  ^5.  xi,  140 ;  R.  Schmidt,  IF.  I.  64. 

*  Can  the  gen.  »eta  etc.  bo  due  to  association  with  imthechta  wii 
it  is  often  found  joined,  as  in  the  phrase  t  cend  »ita  ocum  inUheehia^ 
253»>  13? 

4  Stokes,  KSB.  Tiii.  328. 

*  If  this  comparison  is  right,  it  furnishes  an  additional  proof  that 
form  of  this  part,  was  *8enU  (cf.  Idg.  Forsch.  I.  23)  for  seuit  comes  fr 
not  from  ^»ntu 

'  Stokes,  B0ZB.  Beitr.  xvii.  137. 

*  Stokes,  Breton  Glow  17. 
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derived  from  ^dorenti-,  y/dheva-^  *inove  violently,'*  cf. 
m/nrct;  *  wrist '  to  KopmoLKxyLfyi^  O.H.G.  hwerban^  *  turn  * :  * 
doKnt*  to  ddaff  ddt^  as  *ipvenko8,  young  man,  to  ode,  6e, 

3.  iii^-|- broad  vowel  >  *enl  >  it. 

fHaim,  Bitaim  *I  can '=*«rtw^did:  Goth,  svinpa  'strong/ 
mnjyjan  '  Kparetv* '    aStaim  appears  in  setar  LU.  68^  2. 

4.  anct,  enct  >  id,  icht. 

Uehtaige  (read  t^chtaide)  *  frozen'  (Atkinson,  Passions,  etc. 
915),  Oael.  teuchd  *  congeal' =*/«»(?/-  ^tank  (or  tenk?),  cf. 
toiteiethea  '  concretionis,'  Ml.  145»  3  =  Voia-fam^^ott^  (or 
<rtie-P)  (also  Ml.  44»  10,  62«  4,  84^  7):  Zd.  ^awmto  'very 
finn,'  Lith.  tankus  *  thick,'  Arm.  t'an/r  *  thick.'  * 

deacht  is  given  by  O'Clery  with  the  meaning  of 
'thunder.'  There  is  also  a  word  dinge  with  the  same 
meaning.  As  it  is  difficult  to  separate  these  two  word!s, 
it  is  very  likely  that  deacht  should  be  written  deacht = 
d^net'i  dinge  =z*dingiO'  or  *dingid.  The  etymology  is  un- 
certain ;  one  might  perhaps  compare  dingim  *  I  thrust, 
wge,*  Ch.  Slav,  dqga  *  strength  '  in  nedqgH  *  sickness.' 

^^  'murder '=cnr^-  to  ^c  'death.' 

iMte  '&tting' =*tenctiO'  to  •tenqO  Fick  I^  440. 

drkht '  song,'  cf.  Zd.  drefij  '  repeat,  utter.* 

cieht  'power,'  has  been  compared  by  Stokes^  with  Skr. 
J«Wf- '  power,'  y/kak:  If  Fick  I.*  41  is  right  in  referring 
^  this  root  Lith.  szvdnkus  '  becoming,'  we  have  a  nasalised 
form  also  in  Lith. 

S«  ampt,  empt  >  anct,  enct  >  icht  perhaps  in — 

^ht^  gL  buris  Sg.  127^  1  (1.  cicht),  Mod.  Jr.  eeucht,  g. 
*Mfa,   Manx  keeaght  'plough '=*(ja/K?^w-,   ^kamptU'i    Gr. 


I  ^k,  I*.  76,  465. 
Oartiqg,  Gr.  £t^  626 ;  Schrader,  KZ,  xxx.  473.     If  the  connexion  between 
^^Hs  and  hwerb^n  Ib  to  be  maintained,  itapir6s  must  stand  to  hwerban  in  the 
^'"^  relation  as  K^wor  to  Goth,  afhwapjan  *  tr/Bfyy^reu,*  Lith.  kvapas  *  smoke,' 

*,^hiel,  Hmptprobleme  355,  Wiedemann  IF,  I.  266. 

^  Stokea,  Bodleian  Fragment  of  C»rma^%  Oloesary  64. 

^  AgaiiMt  this  Bngge  KZ.  zxxii.  68  sq. 

•  K8B.  Tii.  67. 
■ «    Btoket  oomparee  more  probably  Goth,  hdha  *  plough  * ;  *eanetu» :   *eaned' 

^^taoeh'siMAa:  lith.  ezM  'branch.' 
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dr^cht  'farl^  =^*drempt'  a  nasalised  form  of  ^di'ep  in  Gr. 

cricht  'wound/  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  *krempfdf 
nasalised  form  of  V kerp^  in  Skr.  kj^pana  'sword,'  Lith.  kerpi 
'  cut/ 

6.  Of  onct  I  have  no  example ;    the  etymology  of  idehi    '■. 
'piece/  tdchtad  'hewing  to  pieces'  (LL.  101^  8)  is  not  clear.'   : 

(5.  ee%t 

appears  in  auslaut  as  i^  dlS,  fwiy  gi  from  *dkcst,  */oreM, 
gesat}  So  ecB  in  si  *Aii*z=,*8uek8.  But  the  lengthening 
here  is  not  compensatory :  rather  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
law  that  accented  monosyllables  ending  in  a  yowel  were 
lengthened.^ 


VTI.    SoiTND  Groups  ending  in  «. 

1.  am  >  is} 

isi  '  reins/  stem  ^anai- :  Lat.  anaay  Lith.  mi  '  handle, 
knot/8 

fis^  feaog  '  beard '=t?rt««-:  O.Pruss.  tcanso,  Ch.  Slav.  rasH 
'  beard/  ^ 

geis  'swan ^^.^gansi-  :  Germ,  gans,  Lat.  /lamer. 

2.  ens  >  is. 

dr^ssacht  'a  rattling  or  creaking  sound '=Vr^iw-ac/«-; 
Skr.  dhran  {dhranati  gabd^),  not  found  in  literature,  Goth. 
drungus  0^07709,  O.N.  drynr  '  roaring.'  * 

»  Stokes,  KSB.  vii.  67. 

2  Stokes  sugj^ests  ^stonk-^  *8tunk'  cognate  with  N.II.G.  atucke,  stocky  etc. 

^  Bezz.  Beitr.  xiv.  313,  n. 

*  Thuraeysen,   KZ.  xxxi.  91.     Cf.  also  me  'I,  me*  =  Idg.  **w,  Brugma»T*i 
GrundriM  II,  811.     How  is  Gael,  mi  to  be  explained  P    Does  it=Idg.  mei 

*  If  EstMt  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  deity,  =  Tout.  */ifWM-  *god,'  as  is  higti>v 
probable  (Fick.  Ill/'  18),  then  ans  became  is  in  the  Gaulish  branch  of  Keltic  t-*^* 
The  change  ans  >  es  may  very  well  have  taken  place  before  the  separation  of  ^^* 
Kelts. 

^  Stokes,  Linguistic  value  of  Irish  Annals  8. 
■'  Stokes,  Bezz.  Beitr.  ix.  89. 

*  Terssou,  Wurzelerweiterungy  73;  Fick,  I*.  76. 
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griuaeM  *  inciting,  urging  on '  :=i*grenM' :  gris  *  fire/  grisaim 
*  incite.*     Ablaut  grenS',  Ir.  grhsacht,  Bret,  groez  *  heat  of 
the  son/  Skr.  ghrdtisa-  'sun's  heat':  grns-f  Ir.  gtis,  grisaim,^ 
bStm^i^bensmen.     See  above. 

It   Iiaa  been  held  that  ens  in  Irish  became  U,^  but  the 

abore  instances,  if  rightly  explained,  prove  th^  contrary. 

Zimmer  lays  stress  on  mi  *  month/  which  he  seems  to  derive 

through  ^rnens  from  mins.   But  ml,  g.  mis,  cannot  be  separated 

ifom  Brythonic  mis^  in  W.,  Bret,  and  Com.,  and  in  Bret,  after 

ilie  analogy  of  groet  we  must  have  had  for  ^mens-,  *moes, 

or  *moaE.     These  facts  indicate  that  ^minS'  became  in  ur« 

Xelt.  *mins'   (perhaps  mis-)  ;    if  a  long  vowel + sonant + 

ecmaonant  was  shortened  in  Keltic  as  in  other  Europead 

languages,  this  shortening  must  have  come  after  the  change 

of  ^  to  I.    The  borrowed  words  ci«,  pianire  from  census,  pensum 

prove  nothing ;   i  for  €  is  found  in  other  cases  where  there 

€80  be  no  question  of  n  :  skta  '  silk,'  Low  Lat.  seia,  siric,  Lat. 

ferieus.    i  for  Lat.  i  appears  also  in  Teutonic  loan  words, 

O.BLG.  9ida=seta,  O.H.G,  chrida=cr€ta,  O.K.Q.  pina:=ipina, 

Ooth,  akeit:=iacitum,  Ags.  pislkc:=-pensum}    These  instances 

are  probably  to  be  explained  from  the  closer  sound  of  Lat. 

^  that  it  was  something  between  Kelt,  i  and  Keltic  i  and 

^ai  expressed  now  by  the  one,  now  by  the  other,     i  also 

appears  in  Teut.  as  in  Ooth.  misa-  O.H.G.  tnias ;  this  i  must 

have  been  a  closer  sound  than  €  which  becomes  d.^ 

3.  ent  (ntt)  >  enss  >  ins,  is, 

toi 'custom '=*fe«//ii-,*  Gaul,  bissus,^  ^bhendh^ hind': 
Alb.  bes€  *  belief,  agreement/  ^ 

*  Bm.  BHir.  ziy.  314. 

I  Zhnmer,  JTZ.  xxz.  210. 

'  Cf.  Klnge,  PttuVt  Orumdritt  I. 
^n  speoJoiu^  of  the  change  of  Id^.  %  to  West  Oerm.  4,  Kluge  [PauVt 
^""^irta  I.   363),   remarks :    '  dabei  ist  zu  beachten,  das  kein  S   eines  Lat. 
Jl^^vorts  ifuitum  rSmus  tnenna  eatSma  monSta  u.  s.  w.},  den  wandel  von  i  in  d 
f^^ehmgeht ;  ofFenbar  deckten  sich  lat  S  und  idg.-germ.  S  nicht.' 

I  ^  Btitr,  xiy.  312  sqq. 
.    Bestia   didtnr  de  bessu,   hoc  est  more  feritatis,   Virg.    gramm.    quoted 
T^Holder,  Alt.    Kelt.    Spr.    409.       From    this   can    hiudlv    be    separated 
y*  *fl«i  'eastern.'    But  W.  woes  is  difficult.     Confusion  of  h  and  m  is  found 
I'^Here,  because  b  and  m  fell  together  in  certain  positionSi  e.^.   ben,   men 


^"Wb'  ;  but^  should  in  W.  haye  given  tcy. 


Albtm,  JTb.  33. 
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cSasaim    *  BuSer  *  :=centi'    or    cetits*  ;  Lith.  Tcenciiu,   i 

•  suflTer.' 

gi^se  *  brightness '=*^fen^-^-,  cf.  Germ,  glanz  and  oi 
words  referred  to  by  Kluge,  8.v. 

gr^ia  'attack' =  ^renrtt-,  grend-ti-,  ingrennim '-peraequ^ 
Ch.  Slay,  gredq  *  come.* 

Uss  'light/  l^saboire  ' Ught *=*pl€nth-  :  Lat.  splendeo.^ 

8^18  *  music,*  r=*«^w<^i-,  sennim  '  I  play.* 

In  such  instances  Gaelic  has  also  by  infection  edi,  e.g. 
g.  cedi8,  leus  *  light/  g.  Iedis=:*plen8i,  gleua  '  order,  oonditi 
g.  gledis.     I  have  no  similar  examples  from  the  older  I 
unless  in  Cormac's  Glossary  s.v.  grinniud  leos  i.  dih€td  9C 

•  extinction  of  light/  we  should  read  iedis,  as  the  gen 
required;  from  ledis  would  come  nom.  k&s.  On  the  of 
hand  I  have  no  evidence  that  ^  in  a  similar  posil 
was  not  treated  in  the  same  way  in  Irish.  The  instac 
g^is^  gr^ia^  s^is,  are  not  conclusive,  since  it  is  by 
means  certain  that  a  short  t  could  effect  a  precedin 
in  this  way.  In  all*  the  cases  collected  in  this  paper  the 
long.  On  the  other  hand  €  remains  in  c^r  '  gum/ 
'clear/  where  the  following  syllable  once  container 
Whether  the  etymology  proposed  for  r^il  is  right  or  wr 
fortunately  does  not  matter;  the  yerb  rilaiin  points  cle 
to  compensatory  lengthening;  if  e  in  veil  had  come  f 
ei  we  should  haye  expected  ^rialaim. 

4.  ancs,  encs  >  es^,  es, 

g^aca  'branch  '  =  ^caMcacaio^  to  g^c  'branch  '=*c(7w«i, 
cang  (see  above). 

isca  *  mooa*  =zenc9caio;  cf.  eig  'moon,*  0'Clery=*^ 
The   words  are  probably  to  be  connected  with  Skr.  j. 

•  light '  Gr.  <f>€yyo<.  As  to  end-  the  c  may  bo  expla 
in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  \'peng  had  a  by-form  / 
or  V«ri-  stands  by  Stokes'  law  for  *engni' ;  the  h 
explanation  is  the  more  probable.  enc4^  in  esca  would  ( 
fi*om  a  stem  •jvnyc*-  with  the  weak  form  of  the  suffix. 
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GaeL  eeus  '  ham '  g.  cedis  (also  nom.  ceds  after  the  gen.)  = 
*emeta- :  Lith.  kenkld  *  hough/ 

Hi  'footatep' =  •tfncw-,  cf.  eng  *  footstep,*  ^enm--  ia 
probably  developed  from  a  neut.  stem  ^enged", 

ghnm  *  I  cry  *=i*genc^d,  cf.  gdim. 

do  gris  *  continuo/  grisaach  *  oontinuus*=*/7rtfiK»-,  *grengS' : 
liith.  griilif  'come  back/  atgrokas,  'repetitioD,  strophe/ 
OJf.  kringr  *  round/  N.H.G.  kritig.^ 

M 'bladder'  perhaps  =:*/^/iC80- :  Lith,  lengvus  'light.'  For 
ike  meaning  .cf.  itromain. 

5.  tnU  >  is. 

ift-,  fat.  stem  of  sennim  {=z*svendd)  *  drive '=:*«w^^«-.' 

i^Uis,  gl.  rimare  Ml.  140°  7,  fut.  to  inglennim,  3  pi, 
i^fkimat,  gL  vestigant. 

6.  MM  >  i9. 

irit  '&re':=*grin80',  gpuO'  (see   above).     From  this  it 
4^n  that  t  before  ns  is  not  subject  to  umlaut, 
fe* below  '  W.  iszzinS' :  Lat.  iw/*ra  for  *tw«rd.' 

fihldB''  (=-/owc«-),  fut.  stem  to folangim  'I  endure.' 
JristoBsam  1  pi.  fut.  to  frisiaing,  Z.  £.  1005, 

8.  uft«  <  6«  P 

I  have  no  certain  instance  of  this  in  Irish.  W.  cus  '  kiss/ 
'"^•y  be  explained  as=*(?w/i«-,  cf.  /rwe©  = /cv-i^-cr-o)  *  to 
^(uo--(ra.  It  would  be  possible  to  explain  in  this  way 
^^(mm  *I  choose';  gu8=gun8-  a  present  stem  with  nasal 
^^tfxfrom  ^gem^  Gr.  76ua>,  Eng.  choose.  The  i/,  however, 
^ight  be  explained  otherwise. 

9.  ra 

Smmer^  has  asserted  that  in  Irish  an  became  ^r,  era,  2r ;  of 
^^  former  change  he  produces  no  instances  except  futures 
6  adgir  which  may  be  better  explained   otherwise    (see 
^X)ve,  p.  4).     For  er%  >  ir  he  cites  tir  'land'  Vters:  Lat. 


I  Ulden,  Ablaut  im  Litauitchen  66  (328) ;  Pick,  II».  362. 

Brngnuum,  Orundri$s  II.  180. 
I  TharDeyBeii  KZ.  xxx.  491. 

JohiMBon,  De  dirivativU  wrbia  eontraetit  linguae  gra€ca$  109. 
•X^.xix.211. 
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terra,  eir  *  comb '  V  kers- :  Skr.  karsh  *  plough.*  But  there  is  m 
proof  that  t  of  tir  came  from  irs ;  e  is  also  found  in  Osc 
teerum  *  land.'  In  tir^s*(iro8,  Lat.  terra^^*t€r9a  we  maj 
have  an  ablaut  iH.  dr  may  be  better  derived  from  ^dsr^ 
Ch.  Slav,  cesati  *  to  comb/  cesHi  *  comb.'  In  Bf»M.  Beitr.  xW 
315  I  have  collected  a  number  of  cases  (which  migh. 
be  easily  increased)  in  which  rs  becomes  rr  without  affectm^ 
a  preceding  vowel.  Until  Zimmer  has  brought  forward  mor^ 
certain  instances,  and  has-  shown  reason  for  the  doubts 
treatment  of  ra,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  his  law. 
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,  32.  b^,  36. 

b^t,  31. 

4.  bl^n,  6. 

5,  19.  boo,  2. 

bocc,  2. 

bocht,  12. 
r.  bomm,  16. 

31.  br6c,  29. 

brecc,  2. 

br6ii,  6. 

Br^n,  14. 
22.  •  briathar,  21. 

22.  brocc,  25. 

12.  Brocc&n,  6. 

br6im,  16. 

br6ii,  11. 

brCian,  14. 
0.  bQailim,  29. 

bQain,  12. 

3.  baal,  28. 

bCian,  16. 

,  22.  b&rach,  23. 

barethar,  23. 
cacc,  2. 
Jrish,  cfiinim,  6. 

cech,  30. 
cechna,  14. 
o6cbt  plough  f  33. 
cccht  jpoirer,  33. 
ceimm,  17. 
c^ir,  20. 

4.  c^l,  24. 
:4.                                           c^la,  28. 

c^le  servuSf  23. 

c61e  eotnrade,  26. 

cend,  30. 

cen61,  27. 

ce6l,  26. 

G^ssaim,  36. 

C6t,  31. 

c^,  31. 

c^t,  31. 

c6tal,  32. 

cethir,  30. 

oetne,  31. 

cia,  30. 

clall,  30. 

clan,  30. 
18.  cicb,  20. 

^,  18.  cir,  38. 
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cis,  36. 
cloch,  2. 

cltiain  meadow,  13. 
cldain  deceit^  13. 
cnocc,  2. 
c6ic,  30. 
coire,  30. 
cr&in,  6. 
cr6cht,  34. 
crSathar,  21. 
crocceniii  4. 
cr6n,  11. 
cr(iaiiy  11. 
ciiailean,  28. 
c(iala,  29. 
c(ian  harbour t  13. 
ctian  hoaty  15. 
cAan^ne,  16. 
cQar,  23. 
cuic,  26. 
cuit,  30. 
d&l,  26. 
deacht,  33. 
de6r,  6. 
d6r,  20. 
der6i],  29 
denioc,  31. 
det,  32. 
dinge,  33. 
dir,  22. 
dl6,  34. 
dobur,  22. 
dogcna,  14. 
d6it,  32. 
doiuiue.  7. 
doruchiCiir,  22. 
drtvht  song,  33. 
drei'ht  ^<ir<,  34, 
drenure,  17. 
dnl'ssiicht,  34. 
di5al,  28. 
(Ulan,  15. 
duinen,  14. 
tv,  .SO 
eratli,  30. 
eteii,  30. 
etht.  33. 
eiji:,  30. 
ei.H,  37. 
claim,  8. 
eiiuliui,  8. 
en,  lU. 
eniit,  8. 
or.  JO. 
esta,  36. 
esi,  M. 
et,  32. 
Otaiiii,  32. 
etiin,  32. 
luU)  6. 


f6n,  9. 
fe6U,  27. 
f6r,  21. 
i^y  34. 
f6taim,  33. 
fod^ma,  19. 
fodidmat,  19. 
for6,  34. 
for6il,  29 
fr6m,  20. 
fris-g^ra,  22, 
fQaimm,  19. 
faal,  28. 
fOan,  16. 
iixfiXy  23. 
gab&l,  24. 
gabor,  22. 
gairm,  19. 
g^,  30. 
gdim,  17. 
gels,  34. 
-gen,  9. 
genar,  9. 
g^sca,  36. 
gerait,  21 
gessachtach,  19, 
g^ssim,  37. 
g^t,  22. 
•g^uin,  10. 
giuil.  28. 
gl&m,  16. 
g]6de,  36. 
grCun,  6. 
gr6imm,  18. 
greis,  36. 
greit,  21 
gres,  37. 
greijsac'ht,  35. 
gris,  35,  37. 
grisaim,  35. 
guala,  29. 
inithauu,  7. 
iud(-6iu,  10. 
iu«rleis,  37. 
is,  37. 
larene,  13. 
It'aiia,  8. 
lire,  2. 
leco,  2. 
leirim.  31. 
K'iinm,  17. 
It'iiiaitlier,  22. 
Ia'u,  13. 

llMl.  2 

leiiaiiii,  2. 
lone,  3. 
It  OS,  3G. 
le:^,  37. 
less,  30. 
liau,  9. 


r 


1,4. 
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on,  8. 

^  if.  »6taim,  33. 

^  15.  8lric,  36. 

^  24.  8Jta,  35. 

■*>n,  16.  fllemon,  II. 

^^aaiB,  19.  flluccim,  31* 

not,  32.  flmdrtit,  22.' 

S**  28.  smfiainim,  15. 

■»*«cht,  23.  somme,  7. 

■f,  8.  8r6n,  12. 

■fa,  3.  Attn,  6. 

■?"j«™i,  3.  Buan,  15. 

■«ttr,  11.  t&J,  24. 

■«>Mc,  2.  t&niuse,  7. 

■?«D«,  19.  tarathar,  21 

■?' 20.  techtaide,  33. 

'»«^22.  t^hte,  33. 

^  2o.  ten,  10. 

•^35.  teas,  10. 

S  17.  t^  iTtfy,  32 

^  32.  ticcim,  31 

<*»»,  21.  UcBkl,  24. 

■f^t  2.  timme,  lo 

^h  26.  tm6Jaim.  28 

'.  21.  tir,  37. 

28.  tl&m,  16. 

JWMft,  14.  t6cht,  34. 

II.  toll,  24. 

».  t6ii,  14. 

•^.  tr^icim,  30. 

re,  35.  tr6n,  7. 

2<J.  tress,  8. 

18.  tr6t,  32. 

Qi  17.  trice,  8. 

9.  trom,  17. 

h  26.  Oaimm,  19. 

^ain  loan,  11. 

^  21.  6ain  leisure,  15 

"M,  11.  6aJaeh,  29. 

,  28.  (iall,  24. 

25.  (lamon,  20. 

6aii,  12. 
6ane,  12. 

1.  6ar,  23. 


6r  *tf</,  23. 

;  6r,  /mA,  23. 

2.  usee,  25. 


17.  abhra,  22.  ^^^•'• 

braim,  16, 

1,  16.  c^r,  20. 

2.  ceus,  37. 
»'y,  14.                                           cineal,  26. 

dream,  17. 


*»M.  l«91-d-3. 


dreamag,  17. 
gabhaiJ,  26. 


**,  32.  pleus,  36. 

r*,  32.  iedn,  2. 


ieua,  36. 


J7 


958 


itaax  or  xuno  maam. 


vunuDMf  \9» 
nomuuii  8. 
mi,  84. 
Buiiiflal,  25. 
ndcMn,  26. 
teuohd,  88. 
tomUy  18« 


koofti^lii^  88 
keeyr,  20. 


82 
■el,  24. 
aele,  24. 
fler,  21. 
■McD,  25. 
ngen,  30i 
•ngeQ,  80. 
blMn,  6. 
VaeB,  5). 
lNnieh,26. 
lirwTiii  11* 
Ivyra,  2. 
Ivwohy  2. 
bTchan,  2. 
ctffael,  24. 
cam,  17. 
cang,  30. 
cant,  31. 
cenedl,  27. 
chwedl.  27. 
cig,  20. 
cilyd,  26. 
clweh,  2. 
clwg,  2. 
croon,  4. 
cus,  37. 
cwrw,  19. 
cyntaf,  31. 
cywain,  9. 
dacr,  19. 
dadl,  25. 
dant,  32. 
defnyd,  II. 
derwen,  31. 
dir,  22. 
drem,  16. 
dwfr,  22. 
dwyn,  4. 
dynyn,  14. 
etn,  10. 
ffroen,  12. 
gafr,  22. 
garm,  19. 


Wdak. 


gMTy    28. 

gVMOf  0. 
gWM,  7. 
gwair,2l. 
gwdl,  6. 

gWD,  18. 
gwradd,  20. 
Kaeni,  21. 
boenyn,  9. 
limi,  16. 
)kWf\  26. 
hjnt,  82. 
hjn,  26. 
ir,28. 
»,87. 
]]«m,17. 
llfldi,2. 
Uwne,  81. 
llwyn,  9. 
Uych,  2. 
Ujft^ll. 
l(iiel,24. 
WMiai,  82. 
mawn,  11. 
mill,  8. 

Biia,  86. 

mocb,  2. 

moea,  86. 

mynwsl,  26. 

mynych,  2. 

nnh,  8. 

niwl,  28. 

oen,  12. 

oer,  23. 

pair,  30. 

pen,  30. 

petguar,  30. 

peth,  30. 

pib,  26. 

piipam',  26. 

pump,  30. 

pwy,  30. 

pwyll,  30. 

rbamu,  18. 

rhegen,  17. 

sawdl,  25. 

sarhau,  21. 

taeru,  21. 

tarn,  18. 

tant,  32. 

tin,  14. 

tranc,  30. 

trech,  7. 

tren,  7. 

trengi,  30. 

trwm,  17. 

twll,  24. 

twym,  19. 

ygUyd,  26. 

ystaen,  6. 
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bontm,  19. 
bmii«  16. 
coraf,  19. 
eogorbor,  7. 
ennian,  10. 
gml,  26. 
gwyr,  21. 
■lis,  35. 
cir,  23. 
tem,  18. 
toim,  19. 
tommjB,  19. 

air,  21. 
aaeoiiy  30. 


Comish, 


Br$Um, 


anneffn,  10. 
boaz,  36. 
boem,  19. 
bramm,  16. 
cro^chenn,  4. 
doen,  4. 
eal,  24. 
goel,  26. 
groez,  35. 
gaeun,  7. 
mill,  35. 
roluncaa,  31. 
Heul,  25. 
tamm,  18. 
toem,  19. 
tomm,  19. 


[The  reason  for  the  past  discontinuance  of  our  yearly  D J 
tionary  Reports  was  merely  want  of  funds.  As  the  Dictiona:^ 
work  suffered  in  some  degree  from  this  stopping  of  news,  ar: 
of  recognition  of  the  labours  of  our  helpers — ^whose  collection  ^ 
the  uses  of  words  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  the  Dictionary— 
the  Council  have  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Reports  at  tls 
earliest  possible  time,  almost  before  the  Society's  funds  justiT 
the  step. 

The  issue  of  the  present  Part  of  Dransactions  with  the  Die 
tionary  Reports  has  been  delayed,  first  by  Mr.  Bradley's  regrettable 
illness,  and  then  by  the  pressure  of  Dr.  Murray's  other  work. 

My  daily  help  to  the  Dictionary  is  (as  it  has  been  for  manj 
years)  cutting  out  slips  from  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  anc 
proofs  or  revises  of  Early  English  Texts  as  they  pass  through 
the  press,  with  an  occasional  hunt  for  an  early  instance  for  Mr. 
Brailley.  Looking  back  to  1858,  when  Herbert  Coleridge  and  I 
started  the  Dictionary  work,  I  feel  satisfied  that,  however  faultful 
the  result  may  be,  the  Society's  37er  English  Dictionary  is  the 
best  existing  Dictionary  of  any  modem  language,  and  is  a 
credit  to  our  Victorian  time. — F.  J.  Furxivall,  18th  Jan.  1893.] 
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I*    BePOIT  OV    THB      PxoeRESS     O?     YOL.     III.    OF     THE     SoCIETT^H 

I^icnoKiRT.     Bt  Hehbt  Bradlet,  M.A.,  Pkesidekt  (Editor 
OF  Vol.  III). 

{Read  at  tke  Mmting  of  the  Society,  February  19M,  1892). 

''The  Society  is  already  aware  that  in  August,  1891,  the 
(^wendon  Press  issued  the  First  Part  {F—Hverff,  344  pages) 
rf  the  portion  of  the  Dictionary  entrusted  to  my  editorship. 
Mthe  Second  Part  there  are  now  in  type  115  pages,  extending 
to  Eeeryhody  to  Extemporize ;  64  pages,  ending  with  the  word 
MHiiien,  having  been  finally  passed  for  press. 

"The  reviews  that  have  hitherto  appeared  of  Part  I.  have 
W,  80  far  as  I  know,  without  exception,  highly  favourable  in 
pntnl  tone.  I  have  to  thank  my  reviewers  for  many  criticisms 
^  points  of  detail  that  will  be  useful  for  the  improvement  of 
^  forthcoming  portions  of  the  work.  Even  when  I  am  unable- 
fc  igree  with  my  critics,  their  remarks  have  not  unfrequently 
ken  of  service  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  exhibiting,  as 
^7  M  the  limits  of  space  permit,  the  evidence  on  which  the 
MKelosions  adopted  are  based.  In  one  or  two  instances,  in  which 
polinent  criticism  was  afforded  by  competent  specialists,  I  am 
%py  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  my  reviewer 

*  promise  of   his  assistance  in  dealing  with   matters  belonging 
to  his  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 

"The  words  beginning  with  E,  which  occupy  the  whole  of 
&  portion  of  the  third  volume  now  in  type,  and  will  for  some 
time  longer  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  my  assistants  and 
nyBell,  are  remarkable  for  the  large  preponderance  of  foreign 
^TEtives,  the  native  element  being  very  scantily  represented. 
Technical  words  belonging  to  science  and  philosophy  are  ex- 
eeptionally  abundant,   and  their    treatment   has    often  required 

*  good  deal  of  research,  and  recourse  to  the  advice  of  specialists. 
Although  the  E  words,  as  a  rule,  do  not  form  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  the  English  vocabulary,  either  with  regard  to  etymology 
er  to  sense-history,  there  are  still  many  instances  in  which  our 
Biterial  has  disclosed  facts  not  generally  known.  The  articles 
B  PM  I.  which  contain  matter  specially  worthy  of  attention 
*»  amoieiEtod  in  the  prefatory  note.      Of  the  points  of  interest 
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occurring  in  the  subseqiient  portion  already  in  type,  a  few  me 
be  here  mentioned.  Under  the  word  JExetse,  I  have  adduce 
evidence  to  show  that  the  word  (which  came  into  English  fro: 
Dutch)  is  ultimately  connected  etymologically  with  the  Lati 
census,  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  with  Astize,  The  word  £vi 
in  modem  use  expressing  only  positive  badness,  retained  unt 
the  16th  century  its  original  wider  sense,  and  could  still  b 
us(Ki  as  expressive  of  mere  depreciation,  as  in  the  invitatioi 
'come  and  take  an  evil  dinner  with  me.'  The  etymologicf 
equivalents  Evict  and  Evince  were  formerly  used  indiscriminately 
Their  primary  meaning  is  *to  gain  by  a  victory,'  or  *to  expc 
by  a  victory.'  In  early  use  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  *  evicting 
or  '  evincing '  a  country  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  prevailing  us 
referred  to  a  victory  in  argument  or  in  a  legal  contest,  ani 
eventually  the  two  words  became  differentiated,  evince  meaning  t 
establish  a  conclusion  by  argument,  and  evict  to  gain  possession  c 
a  holding  or  to  turn  out  its  possessor  as  a  result  of  a  legal  contes* 
The  now  familiar  word  exists  it  is  curious  to  find,  cannot  k 
traced  earlier  than  the  age  of  Shakspere,  though  exisieim 
meaning  'reality,'  goes  back  to  Chaucer.  The  words  containii 
the  Latin  prefixes  ^  or  at  and  extra  afPord  many  illustratioas 
the  tendency  of  words  that  originally  expressed  mere  facts, 
acquire  an  emotional  sense  ;  thus  enormous,  exorbitant,  extraordin^^ 
extiavagnnty  all  originally  meant  simply  *  out  of  the  common  ^ 
or  (course ' ;  but  in  modem  use  they  express  the  speaker's  fee  ^ 
of  astonishment,  admiration,  or  disgust.  Another  instance 
this  emotional  connotation  of  words  is  exquisite^  which  origin-^ 
meant  only  'carefully  sought  out,'  *  well-chosen,'  or  in  an 
favourable  sense  *  abstruse,  out  of  the  way.'  One  applic4it2 
of  this  word  has  often  been  misunderstood.  The  old  medi^ 
tcnu  '  exquisite  fever,'  '  exquisite  erysipelas,'  did  not  mean 
acute  or  specially  severe  form  of  the  disease.  The  Latin  exquisC 
was  a  translation  of  the  Greek  oKpifii)^,  accurately  determine 
80  that  au  exquisite  erysipelas  meant  an  erysipelas  accurate 
so-called,  the  typical  form  of  the  disease,  or  the  genuine  diseae 
as  opposed  to  a  spurious  one. 

"  The  treatment  of  pronunciation  in  this  portion  of  the  Di» 
tionary  has  presented  some  special  difficulties.  This  is  due  chief! 
to  the  large  number  of  classical  derivatives  which,  although  the 
may  bo  more  or  less  frequent  in  literature,  are  so  seldom  pn 
nounced  that  there  exists  no  orthoepical  usage  with  regard   i 
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f    ttem.    In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose  between  four 

V  ift  different  pronunciations,  each  of  which  is  supported  by  the 

^thority  of  some  dictionary  of  repute,  and  by  an  analogy  which 

^«oId  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  if  it  stood  alone.     In 

dealing  with  such  words  I  have  been  guided  by  the  consideration 

f^Hat  with  reference  to  them  the.  normal  relation  of  written  to  spoken 

L^^Bguage  is  reversed :  the  combination  of  written  letters  being  the 

^B«l  word,  and  the  corresponding  combination  of  sounds  merely  its 

TnnboL     In  words  of  this  class,  therefore,  the  best  pronunciation 

s  that  which  most  effectually  and  promptly  suggests  to  the  mind 

l^e  written  form  of  the  word. 

*'  Tbe  constant  recurrence  of  difficulties  of  the  kind  just  referred 
o  has  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  the  objec- 
Lons  to  the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling  are  far  more  serious  than 
fci.c  advocates  of  reform  are  accustomed  to  admit.  I  will  even 
suture  to  say  that  the  opponents  of  reform  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
one  full  justice  to  the  strength  of  their  own  case.  I  quite  admit 
ki^t  the  want  of  correspondence  between  our  spelling  and  our  pro- 
nunciation is  a  great  evil.  Wh(ither  it  can  be  remedied  I  am  not 
^re;  bat  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  reform  can  be  satisfactory  which 
■  based  upon  an  imperfect  recognition  of  the  force  of  the  arguments 
*»i  the  conservative  side.  I  therefore  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
k>ttempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  certain  considerations 
^hich,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  essential  importance  and  have  been 
•"©ry  generally  overlooked. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  objection  felt  to  all  orthographical 
^bange  as  such  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment. 
^t  might  be  so  described  if  the  function  of  writing  were  merely 
^  represent  speech;  or,  in  other  words,  if  whenever  we  looked 
^  a  printed  page  we  were  obliged  to  think  of  the  sound  of  the 
^ords  before  we  could  apprehend  the  author's  meaning.  This, 
■however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  By  long  habit  certain 
Kit>up8  of  printed  letters  have  acquired  for  us  an  ideographic  value, 
■^  that  to  every  educated  adult  the  act  of  reading  is  partially, 
^hat  to  a  deaf  mute  it  is  altogether,  a  direct  translation  of 
Panted  symbols  into  thoughts  without  any  intermediate  transla- 
tion into  sound.  This  is,  to  some  extent,  the  case  with  regard 
^^en  to  common  colloquial  words.  If  I  receive  a  letter  beginning 
^y  deer  Friend,'  my  mental  eye  sees  a  picture  of  a  homed 
^mal  quite  as  soon  as  my  mental  ear  hears  the  ambiguous  suc- 
^^on  of  sounds  which  the  spelling  represents.      With  regard 
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to  purely  literary  words  the  case  is,  of  oourse,  mach  stronger 
their  written  form  often  conveys  to  oar  minds  their  meanii^ 
without  calling  up  any  'sound-picture'  at  all,  even  as  an  a^ 
companiment.  In  consequence  of  this  ideographic  function  ^ 
written  words,  most  practised  readers  are  ahle  to  take  in  at  a  glanc 
the  drift  of  a  whole  octavo  page..  The  practical  value  of  th: 
accomplishment  is  ohviously  enormous.  Introduce  a  new  systei 
of  spelling,  and  you  render  it  necessary  for  us  at  first  to  translat 
every  word  into  sound  hefore  we  can  understand  it ;  and  th 
amount  of  time  that  must  he  spent  on  reading,  when  mer 
information  is  the  object,  will  be  multiplied  tenfold.  Of  cours 
habit  would  gradually  give  to  the  new  spelling  the  quality  c 
ideographical  expressiveness;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  wh 
have  reached  middle  age  could  hope  ever  to  acquire  that  familiarit 
with  it  that  would  enable  us  to  read  as  rapidly  as  we  now  rea< 
books  in  the  traditional  orthography.  Supposing,  therefore,  tha 
a  really  practicable  scheme  of  phonetic  spelling-reform  were  befor 
us  for  adoption,  the  question  to  be  answered  would  not  be  merel; 
whether  we  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  posterity 
certain  aesthetic  prejudices  and  likings,  but  whether  we  wer 
prepared  to  undergo  a  considerable  loss  of  working  power  for  th( 
rest  of  our  natural  lives. 

**  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  curren* 
specific  arguments  against  spelling  reform  has  been  treated  wit3 
undue  scorn  by  some  of  our   most  eminent  philologists.     I  refe 
to  the  plea  that  *  phonetic  spelling  would  obscure  the  etymolog." 
of   words.'      The   common   reply   has   been   that   our   traditiotx' 
spelling  is  often  positively  misleading  as  a  guide  to  etymolog: 
and  that  etymology  is  of  no  practical  importance  to  the  ordiix^ 
reader,   while  for  those  whom  it   does  concern  such  evidence 
the  old  spelling  supplies  would  still  be  available,  so  long  as 
books  written  in  it  remained  in    existence.     This  answer  w(^ 
be  quite  conclusive  if  the  lanpuago  consisted  only  of  colloq^ 
words,  and  of  words  compounded  of  or  derived  from  these, 
far   as   colloquial  words   ai*e   concerned,   the    correct   meaning 
that  which   is   prescribed   by  usage ;    there  is  no  appeal  to  (0 
higher  court.     If  the  customary  meaning  differs  from  the  etyii^ 
logical    meaning,    it   is    bad    English   to    follow   the   etymolo^ 
In  this  class  of  words,   therefore,   etymology  is  never  a  help 
correctness  of  speech,  and  is  sometimes  an  actual  hindrance ; 
that  even  if  phonetic  spelling  did  conceal  the  derivation  of  it 
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Wudi  no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  it.     The  words  peculiar 

to  litenrj  use,  however,  are  on  a  very  different  footing.     The 

Oujority  of  our  most  famous  English  writers,  from   More  and 

Spenser  to  the  present  day,  have   been  '  classically '   educated, 

^>Mid  have  been  accustomed  to  presume  on  classical  education  in 

Uieir  hearers.     Most  of  them  have  now  and  then  invented  words 

o£  Greek  or  Latin  derivation — often  without  knowing  that  the 

were  not  already  English ;  and  nearly  all  have  habitually 

words  in  senses  or  shades  of  meaning  which  are  not  based 

any  existing  English  usage,  but  which  are  understood  as  a 

itter  of  course  by  readers  who  know  Latin  and  Greek.     A  largo 

bion  of  our  classically  derived  words  can  bo   understood 

ith  precision  and  used  with  unfailing  correctness  only  by  those 

'lio  are  acquainted  with  their  etymology.    This  curious  dependence 

r  Engliab  literature  on  a  foreign  culture  is  perhaps  a  lamentable 

'«aknes8 ;  but  that  it  exists  as  a  fact  cannot  reasonably  be  denied. 

a  consequence,  the  English  vocabulary  includes  an  enormous 

^.timber  of  words  of  which  the  written  form  has  an  ideographic 

'v^aJue,  due  not  to  its  being  familiar  to  the  eye  as  occurring  in 

Slziglish  books,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  spelling  of 

^^extain  words  in  a  foreign  language.      Thofic  words  were  originally 

formed  as   sequences  of  alphabetic  letters,  not  as  sequences  of 

voiinda.      The   rarely  heard  and   often    uncertain    pronunciation 

^^  a  word  of  this  kind  is  merely  symbolical  of  its  written  form, 

^Hd  intelligible  only  as  it  suggests  this  to  our  recollection.     If, 

^9    sometimes    happens,   we    mentally   give    a    wrong    graphical 

interpretation   to  the    sounds   we   hear,    we   are    for  a   moment 

puzzled  to  think  what  the  word  can  mean.     If  phonetic  spelling 

^ere  adopted,  we  should  in  reading  often  find  it  necessary  first 

to  render  the  written  word  into  sound,  and  then  to  render  the 

Bound  into  the  old  spelling,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  meaning 

^y  the  light  of  the  etymology.     It  seems  to  me  that  to  write 

"Words  of  this  class  in  phonetic  spelling  would  be  just  as  useless 

•nd  mischievous  as  it  would  be  to  alter   the  pronunciation   of 

^Uoqnial   words  to   make   it   conform   to  the  spelling.     To  do 

^ther  of  these  things  would  really  be  disfiguring  an  original  to 

ii^e  it  accord   with   an  imperfect  copy  of  itself — much   as  if 

*ome  one  were  to  alter  a  text  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  because  the 

v^se  of  tbe  English  version  was  different.      On  tho  whole,   I 

'•gret  to   say   that    I    see    no    practical    way   of    very   greatly 

U^todng  the  difficulties  occasioned  to  children  and  foreigners 
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by  the  anomalies  of  English  spelling,  though  many  small  changes 
in  the  phonetic  direction  may  with  advantage  be  gradually  intro- 
duced in  the  orthography  of  such  words  as  are  really  addressed 
primarily  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  highly  important  that  the  process 
should  be  gradual,  and  the  reformers  ought  not  to  he^in  by 
abolishing  the  useful  distinctions  that  have  become  established 
in  the  spelling  of  such  pairs  of  homophones  as  whole^  hole. 
The  number  of  such  ctises  is  not  large  enough  to  add  very  much 
to  the  learner's  difficulties.  And  there  is  no  abstract  reason 
why  written  English  should  be  condemned  to  share  all  the  im- 
perfections of  spoken  English ;  we  all  recognize  the  advantage  of 
writing  proper  names  with  initial  capitals,  though  that  contrivance 
is  purely  ideographic. 

''It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  my  thanks  to  those 
persons  who  have  in  various  ways  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  Amongst  these  the  first  place  by  right  belongs  to  the 
readers  who  have  furnished  the  quotations ;  but  to  them  I  can  only 
refer  in  general,  their  individual  contributions  to  the  Dictionary  as 
a  whole  being  from  time  to  time  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Murray. 
With  regard  to  the  volunteer  sub-editing,  only  one  name  has  to  be 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  this  work  for  the  letter  E  having  been 
performed  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob,  whose  scholarly  and 
painstaking  labours  are  referred  to  in  the  prefatory  note  to  the 
first  part  of  Vol.  III.  Dr.  Murray  coutiuues  to  give  constant  and 
most  important  help,  every  pag:e  from  the  beginning  having  had 
the  benefit  of  his  careful  criticism.  The  proofs  have  been 
regularly  read  by  Mr.  Fitzedwarcl  Hall,  D.C.L.,  who  has  furnished 
an  abundance  of  supplementary  quotations  which  have  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Dictionaiy  as  a 
record  of  the  history  of  words;  also  by  Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  M.P., 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Durham,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
who  have  all  from  time  to  time  contributed  suggestions  of  great 
value.  ]Nrost  important  aid  has  been  rendered  on  questions  of 
Teutonic  philology  by  Prof.  8ievers,  of  Halle,  and  Prof.  Napier,  of 
Oxford,  and  on  questions  of  llomauic  philology  by  Prof.  Paul 
Mever. 

» 

**]Nry  especial  thanks  are  due  to  the  constant  and  multifarious 
assistance  rendered  bv  our  Hon.  Secretarv,  Dr.  Fumivall.  The 
persons  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  information  on  particular 
points  are  very  numerous.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  following 
list  is  far  from  complete;    and   I    must  ask   the  forgiveness  of 
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any  occasional  helpers  whose  names  through  inadvertence  heen 
omitted: — 

"  Mr.  F.  Adams  ;   the  Rev.  J.    C.  Atkinson.  D.C.L. ;   Mr.  A. 

Beazeley,  C.E. ;   the  Kev.  T.  E.  Bridgett ;   the  Rev.  W.  Bright, 

D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church  ;    Dr.  Robert  Brown  ;   Mr.  A.  H. 

Bollen,  M.A.  ;   Mr.  Ingram  By  water,  M.A.,  Oxford  ;   Mr.  J.  8. 

Cotton,  M.A.,  Editor  of  The  Academy ;   Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  ;   Mr. 

Benjamin  Dawson ;    Mr.  Leon  Delbos  ;    Mr.  C.  E.  Doble,  M. A., 

Oxford;   Mr.  Austin  Dobson ;   Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Royal 

Gardens,   Kew ;   the   late   Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis ;    the  Rev.  Canon  D. 

Silvan  Evans ;  Dr.  Fenncll,  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Robert  von  Fleisch- 

hacker ;  Dr.  8.  Rawson  Gardiner ;  Dr.  R.  Gamett,  British  Museum ; 

Mr.  Israel  GoUancz,  M.A.,  Cambridge;    Mr.  G.  Heppel;    Dr.  Carl 

Horstmann ;  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  British  Museum ;  Mr.  Henry  Jones 

(Cavendish) ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  Xat.  Hist.  Dept.,  British  Museum ; 

Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester  ;    the  late  Mr.  James  Lecky ;    the  late 

Bev.  Dr.  Littledale :  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  ;  Prof.  Maitland, 

Ctmbridge;   Mr.  Julian  Marshall;   Mr.  Russell  Martincau,  M.A., 

British   Museum  ;    Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  ;    Prof.  Alfred   Newton, 

Csmbridge ;  Mr.  Edward  Peacock ;  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  University 

College,  London ;   Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  British  Museum ;   Mr.  A. 

V.  Pollard,  M.A.,  British  Museum;   8ir  Frederick  Pollock;   Mr. 

P.York  Powell,  M.A.,  Oxford;   Mr.  R.  B.  Pressor;   Mr.  P.  Le 

Page  Rcnouf,   British   Museum  ;    Prof.  Rhys,   Oxford ;    Dr.  Ch. 

Biea,  British  Museum  ;   &Ir.  J.  8.  Shedlock;  the  Rev.  Prof.  8keat, 

Cambridge ;   Mr.  John  81ater,  F.R  I.B.A. ;   Dr.  Oskar  Sommer ; 

Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  British   Museum ;    Mr.  Whitley  Stokes, 

D.C.L. ;    Mr.    W.   Sykes,   M.R.C.S.,   Mexborough  ;     Miss   Edith 

Thompson ;  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth. 

'*!  have  further  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  my  assistants 
at  Oxford,  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Bryan;  also  the  very  important  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  A.  Erlebach, 
B.A,  in  the  reading  of  the  first  proofs.  In  conclusion,  I  desire 
to  offer  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for 
baring  accorded  me  exceptional  advantages  for  working  in  the 
Ubrary,  and  to  the  officers  of  that  institution  for  the  courteous 
^eadine8s  which  they  have  shown  in  every  possible  way  to 
^Militate  my  researches.'' 
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l^Ew  English  Dictiokabt.      By  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mukrat. 

(Bead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  Friday,  March,  Uh,  1892.) 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  send  this  statement  to  be  rei 
instead  of  being  personally  present  at  the  meeting.  It  is  a  gr» 
disappointment  and  loss  to  me  not  to  meet  my  fellow-members  at 
to  shake  hands  with  the  many  Dictionary  workers  who  usual! 
come  to  meet  me  on  these  occasions.  It  will,  I  think,  be  expediei 
in  future  to  hold  the  Dictionary  Evening  at  another  time  of  tl 
year,  when  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  interruption  from  ii 
disposition  or  severe  weather,  or  as  in  the  present  instance  fro 
both  combined.  I  had  a  serious  attack  of  pneumonia  in  Januar 
from  which  I  have  been  for  several  weeks  so  far  recovered  as  to  1 
able  to  do  regular  work,  but  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  endu: 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  Until  Tuesday,  I  thought  it.  possible  th 
I  might  venture  to  come  to  London,  but  the  untoward  change  i 
the  weather  has  completely  defeated  my  expectations. 

In  reporting  on  the  progress  of  the  Dictionary  during  the  pa 
year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  yei 
two  parts  were  completed  and  issued  to  the  public,  one  of  Vol.  11. 
letter  E,  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  a  part  of  Vol.  II.  letter  C,  und< 
niT  immediate  editorship.  As  to  the  parts  in  progress,  tt 
**  Monthly  Statement"  of  the  Press  which  I  have  just  receive* 
shows  that  of  the  C  part,  153  pages  are  in  type,  and  11 
printed  off;  of  the  E — F  part  115t  pages  are  in  type,  and  6 
printed  otf.  Turning  to  the  question  of  what  proportion  < 
C  is  now  either  in  type  or  in  the  printers'  hands,  that  is  do^ 
to  Corsf,  I  lind  that  when  we  started,  the  material  for 
filled  320  pigeon-holes,  6  inches  wide ;  the  portion  still  to 
occupies  40  pigeon-holes,  or  makes  |  of  the  letter.  I  may  pau&^ 
point  out  that  320  pigeon  holes  contain  a  pile  of  slips  160  ^ 
high,  and  that  we  still  have  20  feet  thick  of  this  to  work  throV* 
"When  I  turn  to  IVehstfi^^  Dictionary^  and  compare  the  pages  d* 
with  those  still  to  do,  the  proportion  remaining  seems  largT* 
C  has  in  Webster  149  pages,  of  which  we  have  got  through  1 
leaving  30  still  to  do.  My  recent  illness  has,  I  fear,  lost  me  sc? 
10  days;  but  my  assistants  have  worked  splendidly  in  the  mei 
while,  and  1  do  not  think  that  the  total  back-set  is  very  serious. 


,ll 
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I  do  fear,  however,  that  I  have  paid  less  attention  to  cor- 
ft^ndents,  rince  I  have  had  to  devote  all  my  available  strength 
to  actual  work  at  the  Dictionary.     I  hope  that  if  some  communi- 
QUuns  have  not  been  acknowledged  at  all,  and  others  only  after 
delay,  that  the  writers  will  not  feel  hurt.  The  answering  of  letters 
^  a  Tery  serious  part  of  my  duty;  after  delegating  as  much  of  it  as 
^  possible  to  assistants,  that  which  I  absolutely  must  do  in  my 
Own  handwriting,  takes  always  one,  more  usually  two,  sometimes 
^hiee  hours  of  the  freshest  part  of  my  working  day.     This  being 
^o,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  letters  which  take  trouble  and 
ttiought  to  answer  have  often  to  wait  for  many  days  till  I  have  the 
e  and  thought  to  give,  and  not  unfrequently  are  never  answered 
all,  because  the  time  never  comes,  or  comes  only  too  late. 
I  have  had  the  benefit  during  the  year  of  the  valued  assistance 
Mr,  John  Mitchell,   Mr.   "Walter  Worrall,  B.A.,   Mr.   Arthur 
^Ealing,  M.A.,  Mr.  C.  Balk,  all  of  whom  have  now  been  in  the 
Scriptorium  for  some  years,  and  are  capable  co-workers,  also  of  Mr. 
S^reatman,  as  a  junior  assistant;   of  these  gentlemen  I  desire  to 
speak  with   much  appreciation.      Much  of  the   accuracy  of  the 
I^ctionary  in  the  thousand  and  many  points,  in  which  error  is  not 
oixly  possible,  but  hardly  to  be  avoided,  comes  from  the  special 
^tt^ention  of  these  assistants.     I  cannot  attempt  myself  to  keep  in 
Oiind  the  hundred  thousand  dates  of  authors  and  editions,  with 
^^v-liich   the   dictionary  deals,  and  for  these,  and  countless  other 
^^^tters,  have  to  depend  upon  the  special  attention  of  one  or  other 
^f    the  staff. 

Sut  if  credit  is  due  to  these  paid  assistants,  much  more  are  credit 
ix&e  and  grateful  thanks  to  be  offered  to  the  many  unpaid  volunteer 
Workers,  who  have  so  nobly  helped  us  from  the  beginning,  and  arc 
helping  us  still.     It  is  a  real  source  of  trouble  to  me  that  I  cannot 
bring  more  prominently  before  the  public,  and  especially  before 
^^t  peculiarly  opaque  section  of  the  public  called  reviewers,  the 
^portant  work  done  by  these  unpaid  workers,  and  the  honour  and 
credit  which  are  their  due.     I  carefully  give  the  names  of  all 
Bub-editors  in  every  prefatory  note;   I  mention  particularly  the 
v^ons  which  they  have  handled,   and — the   Reviewers  never 
i&sntion  them,  except  in  the  rare  case  in  which  a  local  newspaper 
^  *' pleased  to  observe  that  the  name  of  our  respected  townsman 
Vr.  A.  B.    is  mentioned  among  those  who  have  helped  in  the 
vraa^ement  of  material."      But  then  local  papers  very  rarely 
*ieview"  the  Dictionary,  and  so  ''respected  townsmen"  may  be 
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doing  silently  the  most  assiduous  and  self-sacrificing  work,  whil^ 
their  fellow-townsmen  know  nothing  of  it.    I  hope  that  we  may  ^>® 
able  to  devise  some  means  of  remedying  this  evil,  and  of  bringiD^ 
the  public,  especially  the  Reviewer,  to  render  honour  to  whoiH 
honour  is  due.     My  own  wonder  is  that  in  such  circumstances,  ^ 
many  of  our  unpaid  workers  have  stuck  so  devotedly  to  the  wor^  f 
I  know  that  the  want  of  recognition  has  chilled  and  disappoini>^ 
Bome,  who  have  consequently  turned  their  energies  to  fields     "** 
which  they  could  do  something  for  their  own  fame,  instead     ^^ 
merely  contributing  to  swell  the  fame  of  another,  and  all  the  m^^ 
do  I  admire  and  honour  those  who  work  on  notwithstanding.     9  ^ 
I  trust  the  Society  will  assist  me  in  an  effort  to  let  those  who  val'*^^ 
the  Dictionary  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  very  much  ^ 
it»  workmanship. 


I  have  to  give  the  following  Statement  of  help  received  from  8uf^^^ 
editors  and  others  from  Jan.  1891  to  Jan,  1892. 

The  following  portions  of  C  have  been  re-subedited,  and  th^^ 
new  material  incorporated  in  preparation  for  treatment   in  ther 
Scriptorium- 
Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson,  11,  Park  Road,  "Wimbledon. 

Consub-  to  Contem-,  Cop-,  Counteract  to   Counterworking; 
now  engaged  on  Crot-  to  Crows-. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.,  14,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 

Contenaace  to  Conti,  Corr-,  Covenant ;  Cro  to  Crony  ;    engaged 
on  Cm  to  Crup. 

Mr.  John  Peto,  Ravenswood,  Alleyn  Park,  London,  S.E. 

Conto  to  Contra,  Coro  to  Corpus,  Cow  to  Coz- ;  engaged  on 
Cur  to  Curi-. 

Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Devonside  House,  Dollar,  N.B. 

Const-,  Contre  to  Conu,  Coq  to  Corm,  Coup  to  Couw-,  Crad  to 
Crez- ;  engaged  on  Cu  to  Cui. 

Mr.  TV.  N.  Woods,  B.A.,  58,  Elgin  Road,  Addiscombe. 
Com-,  Cost  to  Coty-  ;  Cou  to  Coum,  engaged  on  Cri-. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Brooks  Lodge,  Reigate. 
Conventicle. 
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Titl  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Apperson,  Mr.  Peto,  and  Mr. 
>7il  Woodsi'  for  the  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner  in  which  they 
id^  ntom  the  material  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Scriptorium  staff, 

nd  to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  of 
-.il  nrworkers,  for  unnumbered  preparatory  investigations  of  difficult 
fri  tod  doabtful  points  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  elsewhere, 
si|  vberebj  he  has  often  cleared  up   difficulties  before   I  actually 

nadied  them. 
The  following  Sub- editors,  who  are  engaged  on  other  parts  of 

tte  alphabet,  have  sent  in  work  since  Jan.  1891. 

Hr.  W.  J.  AndersoD,  Bank  House,  Markinch,  Fife,  N.B. 
Mor-  to  Mors-  ;  engaged  on  Mort  to  Mostly. 

Hr.  Jamas  Bartlett,  M.A.,  Cloverlea,  Bramley,  Guildford. 
Get  to  Goz- ;  engaged  on  Or-. 
Kr.  Bartlett  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of  the  recent  additions 
to  oar  staff  of  volunteers ;  he  does  work  excellent  both  in  quality 
iad  amount.    ' 

Be?.  W.  H.  Becket,  The  Manse,  Stebbing,  Chelmsford. 
Wea  to  Weaz-  ;  engaged  on  Web  to  Wei-. 

Bev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield,  B.A.,  248,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

Fissel  to  Fizzle,  Foin  to  Font,  Wi  to  Withy;  engaged  on 
Witi  to  Wom-. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth,  32,  Elvaston  Place,  Queen's  Gate. 
Hat  to  Haz ;  engaged  on  Kno  to  Knutty. 
Of  Mr.   Brandreth's  work  I  need  hardly  speak;    no  member 
of   the  Philological  Society  has  done  so  much,  and  I  often  feel 
impatient  to  be  at  letter  H  in  order  to  follow  his  steps. 

Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown,  Further  Barton,  Cirencester. 

Incem-  to  Inch-,  Indispen-   to   Indue-;   engaged  on  Indue 
to  Inexo-. 
One  of  the  greatest  friends  of   the   Dictionary,  to  whom  its 
Editor  owes  a  debt  of  deepest  gratitude  for  help  in  difficulties. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  M.A.,  Kendal  Grammar  School. 
Mah-  to  Mainy- ;  engaged  on  Mair  to  Mak. 

1  Alai !  ance  this  Report  was  written,  death  has  carried  of!  Mr.  Peto  and  Mr. 
Woods,  and  pressure  of  other  work  has  obliged  Mr.  Apperson  to  discontinue  his 

I.-J.A.H.M.,  December,  1892. 
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Eev.  A.  P.  FayerSy  Bawdon  Manne,  Yeadon,  Leeds. 
Nid-  to  l^iggot. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Lloyd,  46,  Chatham  Street,  LiverpooL 
Hip- ;  has  to  end  of  Hi-. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rupert  Morris,  D.D.,  Eaton,  Eccleston,  Chester.  / 

Engaged  on  Intra  to  Inutterable. 

Rev.  J.  Smallpeice,  M.A.,  St.  Bees. 

Myrobolan  to  Myry  ;  has  to  end  of  M. 
An  old  and  faithful  friend,  who  never  fails   to    send  Ids 
yearly  tale  of  sub-edited  work. 

Mr.  John  Dormer,  Mortimer  Crescent,   Kilbum,   N.W.,  Has 
corporated  new  material  for  Dia  to  Dirty,  and  made  out  Li 
of  Special  Wants.     He  has  done  the  same  for  Cu  to  Cz, 
re-subedited  Cut.      Mr.   Dormer  has  given  invaluable  he-^ 
during  the  last  few   years,  enriching  the  Dictionary  wi 
scientific   and  technical   quotations  from   books    not    befo 
read,  and  contributing  in  every  way  that  seemed  most  like 
to  be  useful. 


Mrs.   L.   J.   Walkey,    24,  Milverton   Crescent,   Leamington,   hi 
some  new  material  for  Dis  to  Dy  te  arrange  alphabetical]; 
and  chronologically.     This  lady  has  for  many  years  devote^^ 
much  of  her  time  to  this  needful  work. 

Tlio  present  Report  will,  I  hope,  be  printed ;  I  think  it  therefore  ^ 
useful  to  present,  in  a  tabulated  form,  a  statement  of  the 

Present  Position  of  the  whole  IVork  with  reference  to  Sub-editing^ 
and  the  names  of  those  wlio  have  done  the  work.  The  year 
given  shows  approximately  up  to  what  date  new  material 
was  incorporated,  and  gives  an  idea  as  te  what  will  have  te 
be  added  before  we  take  it  up  finally  in  the  Scriptorium. 

D.         D  to  Decayer  Mr.  El  worthy  (1882) 

Dece  to  Defecation  Mr.  Elworthy  (1884) 

Deliver  to  Dh.  Miss  Brown  (1883) 

Dia  to  Dialysis  Kev.  ^Y,  E.  Smith 

Diani  to  Dietist  Mr.  Jacob 

Diff'ail  to  Dirvy  Mr.  W.  W.  Tyndale 

(Dia  to  Dirty — the  new  material  up  to  date  has  been  in- 
corporated by  Mr.  J.  Dormer) 
Dis  to  Dz  Mr.  Jacob  (1883) 
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Flo.  toFlouD 

OoKxi  to  OrouDdsel 

Gmo-up  to  Gz 

Ga.—  toGo- 

Ha.    to  Hannlewneaa 

Bm.r-m  to  Hai 

H»- 

Hi    -fco  Hipwort 

H»    -to  Homunculiu 

Hi»o  toUoniB 

Hc»Bxui  to  Hwata 

Hr 

I«  to  Ineh- 

litcoactvd  to  Incomp- 

Inconceal  to  Indiscr- 

ladisp  to  Induc- 

lova  to  Invent 

Invest  to  Ii 

■^    to  Jiixtiiposition 

^  toKy 
^  to  Lnsus 
^"  to  Ljz 
Ma  to  Uta- 
^a  to  Uis 
Mo  to  Mond 
Mon©  to  Mostly 
^^  toMjry 
2*  to  Naz- 
^«  to  Ntz- 
^j  to  Niche 
^^GhertoKi^ot 
^**  to  Nony 
J^**  toNz 
Otooky 
*^'*  to  Opentide 
P*  to  Paz- 
Teaa  to  Pelys 

■p^ta  to  Perem- 

T^Wonality  to  Poz 

Tntop« 


B«v.  G.  B.  R.  fiousfield  ( 

1884-90) 

Mr.  J.  Peto                       ( 

1886-8) 

Eev.  Q.  B.  R.  Bonifield  | 

1880-     ) 

Bev.  T.  D.  Morris           ( 

1885) 

Mr.  J.  Bartlett                 I 

1686-91) 

Mr.  Q.  A.  Schrampf       ( 

1682) 

Mr.  Brandreth                  ( 

1890) 

Mr.  Brandreth                  ( 

1886-9) 

Mr.  Lloyd                        ( 

1884) 

Mr.  Brandreth                  ( 

1883-5) 

Mr.  Peto                           ( 

1885) 

Mr.  WoodB                       ( 

1885) 

Mr.  Peto                           ( 

1885) 

Miss  Br«wn                      ( 

1887-90) 

Mr.  T.  Wilson                ( 

1867) 

Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden         i 

1885) 

Miss  Brown                      i 

1891) 

Mies  L.  Gardner              i 

1669) 

Bev.  R.  Morris 

1889) 

B«v.  W.  Gregor               i 

1665) 

Mr.  H.  H.  Oibba 

Mr.  Hulme                       ( 

1883-5) 

Mr.  E.  Warner               ( 

1882) 

Mr.  J.  Brown                   { 

1884-91) 

Rbt.  T.  Sheppard            ( 

1883-4) 

Rot.  S.  W.  Lawley         ( 

1884) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson        { 

1688-91) 

Rov.  J.  Smallpeice           I 

1884) 

Rev.  A.  P.  Payers           I 

1882) 

Mr.  Hailstone                   ( 

1663) 

Mr.  Bumby                      ( 

1884) 

Rev.  A.  P.  Payers           ( 

1888) 

Mrs.  Popo                         C 

1663) 

Mr.  R.  F.  Green              ( 

1863) 

Mrs.  Stuart  (Miss  Halg)  ( 

1886) 

Rev.  W.  3.  Lowenberg  i 

1883) 

Miss  Brown                      ( 

1882) 

Mr.  J.  Britten                  ( 

1862) 

Mr.  R.  McLintoek           ( 

1885-92) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson        ( 

1882-4) 

Mr.  Jacob 

1665) 

y^lnai.  UU-I 
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Q. 

Mr.  Jacob                         ( 

R. 

Rec  to  Rigour 

Mr.  Jacob                         ( 

8. 

SatoSy 

Mr.  Jacob                         ( 

T. 

Tal  to  TiHog 

Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson    ( 

Till  to  Tmem 

Mr.  T.  WiUon                 ( 

To  to  Toz 

Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson    ( 

Tra  to  Tralucent 

Mr.  A.  Sweeting             ( 

Tre  to  Trilogy 

Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson    ( 

Tua  to  Tz 

Mr.  A.  Lyall                   ( 

U. 

UatoUz 

Rev.  T.  Sheppard            ( 

V. 

Va  to  to  Vyse 

Rev.  T.  Sheppard            ( 

W. 

Wa  to  Weaz 

Rev.  W.  H.  Becket         ( 

Wi  to  Withy 

Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield  ( 

Y.&2 

r 
1. 

Rev.  J.  Smallpeice          ( 

There  are  still  parts  of  the  material  which  have  not  b 
with  by  a  sub-editor — at  least  since  I  undertook  the  wo 
are  the  following : — 

Material  not  Sub-edited, 

B.        Defect  to  Delitescent  (in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elwortl 
F.         Fo  to  Fyz  (not  touched  after  work  of  old  sub-editc 
H.        Hir  to  Hiz  (in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lloyd).     Hon-. 
I.  Indue  to  Inutterable  (Miss  Brown  working  at  the 

and  Rev.  R.  Morris  at  the  other). 
K.         (not   since   originally   done  by   Mr.   H.   H.    Gib 
Brandreth  has  begun  ro-editing — has  in  han< 
Knutty). 
M.        (end  of  Mo  and  My.       Messrs.  Anderson  and  S 

are  working  at  respectively). 
K.         Nigh  to  Niobium-. 

Nip  to  Nizam  (in  hands  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Green). 

Noodle  to  Nozzle. 
0.         Ole  to  Cm  (Mrs.  Stuart  has). 

On  to  Onyx. 

Opera  to  Ouster  (in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Lo? 

Out  to  Oz-. 
P.         Pea  to  Pear. 

Per  to  Person. 
R.         Ra  to  Rebutter. 

Rile  to  Ry. 
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T.      Ta  to  Takf. 

Tram  to  Traz. 

Trim  to  Tsetse. 
V.     Web  to  Wh-  (beginning  in  Mr.  Becket's  hands). 

Witless  to  Wy-  (beginning  in  Mr.  Bousfield's  hands). 

Reading. 

A  good  deal  of  ''  Reading "  has  been  done  during  the  year, 

ud  mach  is  still  going  on ;  it  being  still  often  found  that  some 

▼orks  have  been  unduly   neglected  or  read  only   for  particular 

letters,  a  most  pernicious  and  deceptive  practice,  since  in  beginning 

&  Dev  letter,  it  takes  a  long  time  before  we  notice  that  a  particular 

author  or  book  has  dropped  out;  and  when  such  books  are  read 

^ain  entirely,  we   get  a  multitude   of  duplicates  for  the  letter 

or  letters  already  read.     The  publications  of  the  Early  English 

Text,    Scottish    Text    Society,    and    other   prints    of    MSS.    or 

^ly  printed   books,   also   require  to  be  kept  up  with.     I   am 

^orry    to     say     contemporary     literature     is     not  ;     we     have 

^fxt  to    nothing    of   Andrew   Lang,     Austin    Dobson,     George 

Meredith,  K.  L.  Stevenson,  and  a  host  of  contemporary  writers ; 

^Qd  I  should  be  devoutfuUy  thankful  if  Dr.  Furoivall,  or  any 

^ther  competent  person,  would  draw  up  from  Mudie's  Catalogue 

^^  other   source,  a  list  of  works  published  since    1875,  which 

^Ught  to  be   read  in  order  to  give  us  a  representation  of  the 

^terature  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th   century.     I   cannot 

^o  it ;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare  for  it ;  but  I  will  check 

^t  when  done,  and  mark  o£P  books  that  have  been  read,  and  some 

%6ans  may  be  found  of  superintending  the  Reading. 

We  have  kept  up  our  plan  of  preparing  LwU  of  Sp$cial  JFanU, 

^or  the  words  in  front  of  us,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 

^^6  number  of  readers  who  make  good  use  of  them  is  not  so 

CTeat  as  it  ought  to  be.     I  enclose  some  copies  here,  and  ask 

^7  present  who  will  seriously  use  them  to  take  a  set,  but  not 

to  take  them  needlessly. 

During  the  past  year  not  less  than  30,000  quotations  were 
laired.  Of  these,  Mr.  John  Dormer,  of  Mortimer  Crescent, 
Kilbum,  contributed  more  than  5,000,  including  many  important 
desiderata  and  quotations  from  scientific  works  of  last  century, 
with  early  occurrences  of  technical  terms.  This  is  besides  the 
ttfistance  given  by  him  in  arranging  material  of  C  and  D,  and 
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ia  prepariDg  therefrom  Lists  of  Wants  for  printing.  I  regret 
that  lately  the  state  of  his  health  has  interfered  with  his 
splendid  work  for  the  Dictionary. 

I)r.  W.  C.  Minor,  of  Broadmoor,  Crowthome,  has  sent  ahout 
3,000  quotations,  all  for  words  in  C  and  £,  such  as  we  are 
ready  to  deal  with,  and  including  many  from  the  E.E.T.S.  ed. 
of  Lanfranc's  Cirurgie^  one  of  the  most  important  works  for 
Dictionary  purposes  ever  yet  published  by  the  Society,  also  from 
Hall's  and  Gmfton's  Chronicles,  and  numerous  rare  books  of 
travel  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  giving  early  instances  of 
foreign  words  since  naturalized. 

Mr.  £.  Peacock,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg,  has  sent  about 
4,000  quotations,  including  750  from  Dryden's  plays  (formerly 
badly  read)  and  300  from  Ford. 

Dr.  Brushfield,  Budleigh  Salterton,  has  sent  about  3,000, 
including  about  1800  from  Mad.  D*Arblay's  Diary  and  Letters. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham,  about  1600, 
including  a  complete  reading  of  the  Castle  Howard  Life  of 
St.  Cutbert,  edited  by  him  for  the  Surtees  Society,  and  of  the 
Bury  Wills. 

Mr.  A.  Beazeley,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  has  sent  about  1600 
quotations  from  Foote's  plays,  previously  unread  for  the  Dictionary, 
and  many  Miscellanea  and  Desiderata. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hooper,  Gateshead  Fell  Rectory,  has  sent  about  1600, 
among  them  many  for  modern  colloquialisms. 

Mr.    T.    Henderson,    Bedford    County   School,    has   sent   about^ 
13(^0,  among  them  many  desiderata. 

Miss  H.  M.  Poynter,  Park  Town,  Oxford,  who  is  a  new  reader, 
has  sent  about  1*250  from  books  specially  selected  by  me. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Dixon,  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  has 
sent  about  700  quotations  as  supplement  to  those  in  his  liietionary 
of  Idiomatic  Etiglish  Phrases^  for  all  of  which  he  has  besides  sent 
the  full  references  not  given  in  the  book. 

Rev.  Henry  Ellershaw,  Mexborough  Vicarage  (a  new  reader), 
sent  about  460  from  R.  N.  Hypnerotomachia, 

Among  our  American  readers  Mr.  W.  Boyd,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  sent  about  2000 ;  the  Rev.  B.  Talbot,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  700  ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  600  ; 
Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  Boston,  Mass.,  (a  new  reader)  has  sent 
about  900  quotations;  and  ^Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison  (editor  of  the 
New    York  Nation)    has   been  a   constant   contributor. 
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Of  onr  Dutch  readers  Mr.  Caland  has  sent  about  800  of  modern 
eolloqaialiams,  while  smaller  contributions  were  received  from 
l>r.  Logeman  and  Mr.  Stoffel. 

Yaluable  quotations,  both  general,  and  of  desiderata,  have  been 
received  from  Mrs.  Grey,  Gledhow  Gardens ;  Miss  E.  and  Miss  E.  F. 
Thompson,  Reigate ;  Miss  Geraldine  Gosselin,  Miss  C.  Pomberton, 
the  Kev.  Cecil  Deedes,  Brighton ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  Maxey 
Vicarage ;  Rev.  "W.  Lees,  Reigate ;  Rev.  "W.  C.  Boulter,  Malvern ; 
Be?.  W.  B.  R  Wilson,  Dollar ;  Dr.  Prior,  York  Terrace ;  Mr. 
C.  Gray,  Mr.  Hellier  R.  H.  Gosselin,  Mr.  John  Randall,  Mr. 
K  L.  Rouse,  Mr.  F.  Hall,  Llandudno ;  Mr.  Ralph  Harvey,  Cork 
Grammar  School ;  Mr.  J.  Hooper,  Norwich  ,*  Mr.  J.  Whitwell, 
Kendal.     [See  also  Addendum,  p.  287.] 

Special  assistance  in  quotations  for  desiderata  and  for  a  number 
of  historical  words  including  eonventy  corporation^  conventicle. 
€9Hnnnt,  eros9j  etc.,  has  been  given  by  Miss  Edith  Thompson, 
Technical  words  have  been  taken  under  his  special  protection  by 
ILr.  B.  B.  Prosser,  who  has  not  only  looked  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  definitions,  but  got  us  the  earliest  quotation  from  the  Library 
ef  the  Patent  Office  for  very  many.  Mr.  R.  Oliver  Heslop,  of 
Corbridge-on-Tyoe,  has  given  most  important  assistance  on  several 
coal-mining  terms ;  valuable  contributions  for  the  Desiderata  have 
been  sent  by  Mr.  A.  "Wallis,  F.R.S.L.,  Exeter ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Gillespie, 
Stratford  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Harrowlands, 
Dorking;  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Gloucester;  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  Lavender 
2oad,  Battersea. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  splendid  assistance  rendered  to 
the  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  who  devotes  nearly  his 
^hole  day  to  reading  the  proofs  of  both  volumes,  and  to  supple- 
i&enting,  correcting,  and  increasing  the  quotations  from  his  own 
c^dmustless  stores.  When  the  Dictionary  is  finished,  no  oue  man 
^  have  contributed  to  its  illustrative  wealth  so  much  as 
Ktzedward  Hall.  Those  who  know  his  books  know  the 
ciunnnons  wealth  of  quotation  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
^▼erj  point  of  English  literary  usage ;  but  my  admiration  is 
if  possible  increased  when  I  see  how  he  can  cap  and  put  the 
oi^-stone  on  the  collections  of  our  1500  readers. 

In  this  department  I  have  also  to  mention  the  constant  solid 
tsnstance  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  whose  accession  to  the  legislative 
henches  at  St.  Stephens  has  not  in  the  least  diminished  his 
interest  in  the  Dictionary.     If  I  were  not  afraid  of  its  getting 
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abroad  in  the  City,  I  should  express  my  belief  that  he  thinks 
the  Dictionary  a  more  important  constituency  than  the  City  of 
London. 

The  llev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Vice-principal  of  Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall, 
Durham,  one  of  my  earliest  and  most  valued  Dictionary  friends, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  great  personal  favours,  has  recently 
undertaken  to  read  a  set  of  the  first  proofs,  and  his  keen  and 
experienced  eye  has  already  hit  upon  and  remedied  many 
deficiencies.  If  it  is  remembered  that  reading  a  proof  means 
giving  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  to  the  service  of  the 
Dictionary,  the  credit  due  for  such  a  service  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated. 

Dr.  W.  Sykes,  formerly  of  Mexboro',  now  of  Gosport,  has  for 
several  years  given  us  indispensible  aid  with  the  medical  terms, 
the  history  of  which  really  requires  the  care  of  a  specialist; 
any  one  who  looks  at  the  completeness  with  which  these  terms 
have  in  the  last  two  or  three  parts  been  treated  will  see  how 
much  Dr.  Sykes  has  contributed  to  the  work.  It  is  therefore 
with  nothing  short  of  dismay  that  I  have  learned  from  him 
that  his  other  duties  will  no  longer  enable  him  to  continue  his 
generous  work.  His  case  is  one  in  which  I*  specially  wish  that 
some  means  may  be  found  of  fittingly  drawing  attention  to  his 
share  in  the  work. 

The  proofs  have  also  been  read  and  annotated  by  a  former 
member  of  the  Scriptorium  Staff,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  of 
Falkirk,  whose  **  Place  Names  of  Scotland,*'  just  published,  is 
the  best  book  on  local  names  known  to  me  in  the  language, 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  subject. 
Monsieur  F.  J.  Amours,  of  Glasgow,  also  supplies  with  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  words  from  French,  and  reads  the  Proofs 
with  a  special  view  to  the  treatment  of  these  words.  Professor  E. 
Sievers,  now  of  Leipziji;,  and  M.  Paul  Meyer,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  Paris,  have  continued  their  valued  assistance  in  words 
of  difficult  etymology,  Teutonic  and  Romanic.  Many  other  foreign 
scholars,  particularly  Senor  Don  Rufino  J.  Cuervo,  of  Paris;  Prof. 
F.  Neumann,  Heidelberg;  Prof.  F.  Kluge,  Jena;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Muller,  Leyden ;  Prof.  A.  Noreen  and  Dr.  Axel  Erdmann.  Upsala, 
have  helped  me  with  vspecial  words.     [See  Addendum,  p.  287.] 
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WoBDa.    By  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mubrat. 

{Rmi  u  a  StgfpltmsMt  to  ths  Report  on  ths  progrtit  of  ths  Dietionary, 

March  bthy  1892.) 

CoiTT,  COVET.  There  are  numerous  ME.  forms:  a  12-1 6th  c. 
€wm^  konyne,  eannin^,  eunyng^  eunig,  /3  14  c.  onward  eony^ 
tnMjf,  eunnie^  etc.  The  origin  is  L.  eunleidtu,  which  regularly 
gare  It  eondglio,  Pr.  and  OF.  eonil :  of  the  later  there  was  a  variant, 
MRw.  (French  has  other  examples  of  this  oscillation  of  /  and  n.) 
OF.  eoHtn,  gave  the  Eng.  eunin,  conning  forms,  now  obsolete,  except 
as  surviving  in  some  proper  names  as  Coningsby,  Cunnington,  etc. 
OF.  eonil  had  in  pi.  eoniU,  eonnizy  with  /  suppressed  as  in  other 
W  words;  the  pi.  eoni%  (found  in  Anglo-Fr.  in  Bretton  1292,  as 
Miijr«,  eoniys,  with  the  variants  eonin%,  eonyns),  gave  the  Eng.  plural 
0my<,  conioMf  whence  was  deduced  the  singular  eony.  The  rabbit 
is  evidently  of  late  introductioD  into  Britain  and  Northern  Europe. 
It  never  had  a  native  name  in  any  Celtic  or  Teutonic  land,  the 
Teutonic  names  cited  by  Prof.  Skeat  are  all  from  Old  French  eonin. 
Tliere  is  no  mention  of  it  in  English  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
tndit  is  notable  that  the  fur  seems  to  have  been  known  before  tbe 
lire  animal.  The  Moral  Ode,  a.  1200,  has  1.  361,  <Ne  seal  ]7er  beo 
^  ne  grei  ne  cunig  [v.r.  cunin,  kouyng]  ne  ermine.' 

In  the  ME.  period  the  rabbit  was  a  domestic  or  protected  animal 
kept  in  eony-horought,  eunny-berries  or  eonybeares,  eonyng-earths  or 
^jf-garthtf  eonyngers  or  eony-gress,  cony-greens,  cony-greaves,  cony- 
rvMi.  It  has  since  escaped  to  the  woods  and  sand-hills,  as  it  has 
>Boie  recently  done  in  Australia. 

The  historical  pronunciation  is  cunny,  as  in  honey  and  money;  but 
the  word  is  no  w  known  chiefly  as  a  Bible- word,  where  it  is  a  mis- 
tnuulation  of  the  Heb.  name  of  the  Syrian  hyrax;  and  as  the 
domestio  '  cunny '  had  come  to  have  some  familiar  and  even  in- 
decorons  senses,  readers  of  the  Psalms  have  preferred  to  read  cOny. 
Walker  in  1790  knew  only  the  cunny  pronunciation.  Smart  (1836) 
layi  'it  is  familiarly  pronounced  cunny, ^  but  c6ny  is  'proper  for 
■olemn  reading.' 
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Cook,  OE.  e6o^  adaptation  of  late  L.  eoeuSf  L.  eoquu$.  The  long 
Towel  of  OE.  c6c  regularly  represented  in  the  modem  oo,  shows  the 
word  to  be  of  late  adoption,  after  L.  edquus  had  become  cdcus 
(of.  It.  cuoeo).  On  the  contrary,  all  the  Celtic  and  Continental 
Teutonic  forms  have  or  point  to  a  short  o,  and  an  adoption  of  the 
Latin  word  before  the  6th  c.  The  Eoman  eoqui  were  known  to 
the  British,  but  were  not  taken  over  by  the  Teutonic  invaders; 
and  the  English  cook  evidently  represents  the  cOctM  of  the  monas- 
teries of  the  later  OE.  period. 

An  interesting  parallel  to  this  is  furnished  by  the  British  and 
English  pronunciations  of  L.  p&ter,  as  noticed  by  JBlfric  in  the 
opening  of  his  Grammar  and  Glossary,  the  Britons  retaining  the 
original  short  A,  while  in  living  Eomanic  use  the  vowel  became 
long,  and  was  so  pronounced  in  the  service  of  the  English  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  British  church. 

CoouE,  an  Indian  labourer.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Glouary  of 
Indian  Terms ,  as  quoted  by  Prof.  Skeat,  says  '*  Tamil  kiili,  daily 
hire  or  wages,  a  day  labourer,  a  cooly;  the  word  is  originally 
Tamil,  where  it  has  spread  into  the  other  languages;  in  Upper 
India,  it  bears  only  its  second  and  subsidiary  meaning"  [f'.«. 
it  means  the  man,  not  *hire'  or  *  wages,'  J.  A.  H.  M.].  This 
represents  the  general  opinion  of  Dravidian  scholars,  but  it  will 
not  stand  historical  examination.  The  historical  facts  have  been 
indicated  by  Yule  and  Bumell,  and  the  word  is  none  other  than 
Kull  or  Koll^  the  name  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Guzurat,  formerly 
noted  as  robbers,  but  now  settling  down  as  respectable  labourers 
and  cultivators.  They  were  known  as  Cole  to  the  Portuguese 
in  the  16lh  c,  are  called  Quullees  by  Finch  in  1609,  and  coolies 
by  Ferry  in  1606  ;  from  which  time  quotations  may  be  found 
for  them  almost  every  year,  down  to  their  appearance  in  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  in  1885  as  Kulu,  It  was  evidently 
the  Portuguese  that  carried  the  name  both  to  Southern  India 
and  to  China,  where  we  have  a  quotiition  for  it  as  early  as  1745. 
I  suppose  that  the  likeness  of  the  tribal  name  Kull  to  the  Tamil 
word  kidi  *  hire,*  led  to  their  ready  identification  in  Southern 
India,  and  to  the  genesis  of  the  connecting  sense  *  hire-man, 
hireling,  day-labourer.*  Our  first  quotations  for  the  extended 
sense  is  from  Bruton,  1638,  who  speaks  of  ^  cowlers  (coolers) 
which  are  Porters*  in  the  W.  of  India,  and  the  name  appears 
at  Madras  in  1680.  Most  coolies  in  the  current  sense  belong  to 
Southern   India,  and   this  has   encouraged  the   erroneous  notion 
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tiiat  the  word  is  native  there,  just  as  many  people  think  that 
*  parliament '  is  a  native  English  word,  because  parliamentary 
institutions  in  the  modem  sense  are  of  English  origin. 

Coox,  CULM,  soot,  grim,  coal-dust,  small  coal,  brittle,  inferior 
anthracite  coal,  is  not  treated  by  Prof.  Skeat.  Culm  goes  back 
to  a  M.E.  eolm  whence  eolmy^  sooty,  grimy,  hicolmen  to  begrime. 
I  think  eolm  must  be  radically  related  to  col  coal,  with  an  m 
saflix,  but  want  of  OE.  or  cognate  examples  make  the  early 
history  uncertain.  Caom  is  a  northern  variant  of  culm^  just  as 
BvHwar  in  Northumberland  is  locally  called  Boomer ,  and  hulk, 
tkouUefy  coulter  appear  in  Sc.  as  hooky  shooder,  cooler.  But  there 
tt  also  a  16th  c.  spelling  coame,  which  may  bo  reduced  from 
<o/m,  as  in  holm  pronounced  hoam  ;  or  it  may  correspond  to 
O.Norse  kdm  grime,  filth  of  dirt;  and  a  sense  of  coome  used 
by  Butler  1609,  suggests  Ger.  kahm  mould,  the  white  film  on 
fermented  liquors,  and  so  related  to  keem  of  cider. 

CooxB  (badly  spelt  comh)  a  measure  of  four  bushels,  has  no 
pOQsible  connexion  with  F.  comhle  or  L.  cumulus.  English  shows 
▼hat  appears  to  be  this  word  at  three  distinct  periods  and  in 
three  different  uses.  1 .  OE.  eumh  *  a  vessel,  a  cup,'  occurring  in 
Birch  Cariul.  Saxon.  No.  273  of  date  791-6  *cumb  fulne  li^es 
tlo),  and  cumb  fulne  Welisccs  alo]?.' 

2.  ME.  and  early  mod.  comhe,  comh,  a  brewing  tub  or  vat,  of 
vhich  we  have  examples  from  a.  1400  to  1688.  *  A  comb,  or  a 
Ijfewer's  comb,  or  yelling  comb  or  tub'  is  that  vessel  into  the 
▼hich  the  wort  is  put  to  work  with  the  yeast. 

3.  Coomb,  eomhe,  comb,  coom,  etc.,  the  corn-measure,  found 
in  the  Bury  Wills  1418,  and  abolished  by  statute  about  1883. 

These  all  agree  in  the  sense  of  'hollow  or  deep  vessel,'  and 

tt>rretpond    to    older    LG.    kumh,   mod.   LS.   kumm    a  vessel,   in 

Tarious  dialects,  a  round  deep  vessel,  basin,  cistern,  trough,  etc. 

%  also  LG.  kumm,  kump  a  measure  of  com  or  fruit,  of  which 

^  Bremen  Worterbuch   says   '  kumm  oder  besser  kump,    tiefe 

•chuisel.'     "We  have  evidently  a  Germanic  type  *kumho-  ^kummo-y 

vith  a  by-form  ^kumpo-,  the  same  as  is  established  for  clam,  clamp. 

GooMB  (badly  eomhe,  comh),  a  hollow  on  a  hill-side  or  slope. 

Occors  as  eumh  in  OE.  charters  as  early  as  770,  and  plentifully 

10  proper  names  as  Batancumh,  Branceacumh,  Eastcumh,  Sealtcumh, 

Vmeelcumb,  etc.     A  multitude  of  these  names  survive  in  modern 

form,  and  the  element  is  usually  written  comb,  eomhe,  in  accordance 

jrith  the  ordinary  scribal  rule  of  avoiding  the  combination  of  u 
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with  III,  fi,  Vf  which  gives  modem  tomSf  ton,  hone^y  etc.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  sisparate  word  eun^,  eomh  is 
unknown  from  the  time  of  the  Wessex  Charters  down  to  1578 
when  it  appears  in  the  hotanist  Lyte,  a  Devonshire  man 
'Fozeglove  groweth  in  darke  shadowie  valleys  or  coombes.'  It 
was  still  to  Bay  in  1674  a  South  Country  Dialect  word,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  18th  c.  writers,  natives  of  the  southern 
counties,  and  in  the  19th  c,  with  its  love  of  nature  and  summer 
holiday  haunts,  it  has  like  chinSf  glen,  eUve^  clatter^  turn^  corry^ 
heeh,  elaekan,  fjorA,  aiguilU^  eol,  and  the  like,  become  familiar 
to  everybody.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  ever  died 
out  in  Wessex  or  the  Chalk  country ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  it  never  emerges  in  literature  between  King  Alfred  and  1578. 

It  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  British  words 
taken  up  at  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  cum-  found  in  proper  names  in 
Cumberland  and  Strathclyde  as  in  Cumtvhitton,  Cumdivock,  Cum- 
Ionian,  Cumloden.  The  modem  Welsh  cunrtf  occurs  in  com- 
pounds as  'Ctvmy  -gtcntf  and  in  syntactic  combination  as 
ia  Cwm  Idwal,  Cwm  Boehlwyd\  it  represents  a  proto-Celtic 
kumbos.  It  was  natural  that  in  coming  from  a  flat  land  which 
had  no  hills  or  valleys  of  its  own,  the  Old  English  should  adopt  the 
native  names  dun  and  cumh  from  the  Bretons ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  fact  that  they  had  a  word  eumh  of  their  own 
meaning  hollow  vessel,  basin,  might  well  be  a  helping  cause. 
I  think  it  quite  probable  that  if  King  -(Elfred  or  any  of  hia 
men  had  been  asked  what  -cumh  meant  in  JFidcumb,  SeaUcumh, 
etc.,  they,  ignorant  of  Welsh,  would  probably  have  explained 
it  quite  satisfactorily  to  themselves  as  a  natural  hollow  like  a 
*  Climb '  or  basin.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  comhe  occurs  in 
French  in  the  sense  of  *  petite  valloe,  pli  de  terrain,  lieu  baa 
entoure  do  collines*  Littre  (who  has  examples  from  the  12th  c). 
This  word  would  be  known  to  the  Normans,  and  may  actually 
be  the  source  of  some  of  the  names  in  -combe,  or  at  least  of  the 
spelling  'Combe,  It  is  interesting  and  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  word  has  thus  had  a  meaning  in  the  languages  of  Celts, 
Saxons,  and  Normans.  The  origin  of  F.  combe  is  disputed :  some 
think  it  Celtic,  but  others  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

Coop,  a  basket,  etc.,  cannot,  of  course,  be  identified  with  OE. 
ci/pe,  which  actually  persists  in  its  proper  form  kipe,  hype,  a 
wide-spread   word  for   a  bush  el- basket,   a  potato-basket,   and  a 
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vickenrork  basket  or  cage  used  in  catching  fish,  or .  eels ;  but 
it  may  go  back  to  a  collateral  form  unrecorded  in  0£.,  whence 
MDa.  cAp$,  Du.  kuip  cask.  But  if  so,  this  makes  impossible 
the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  L.  eiipa  cask.  On  account  of 
the  ambiquity  of  u  in  southern  ME.  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
we  ought  to  read  eup$  in  Floriz,  the  Castel  of  Loue,  and  Trevisa, 
as  €09p,  or  kyp^.  In  any  case  cooper  is  not  a  derivative  of  the 
£ng.  word  coop ;  eoop$  were  never  casks  in  England,  and  eoopcrt 
never  made  wicker  work.  Cooper  was  in  the  15th  c.  eouper^ 
99wpir ;  the  spelling  cooper  is  of  the  1 6th  c.  and  merely  phonetic ; 
in  9oop,  cooper f  as  in  stoop ^  droop ^  and  elsewhere  before  p^  long 
i  has  persisted  and  not  become  ow  in  modem  English,  and  this 
phonetic  persistence  of  the  sound  has  been  marked  by  substituting 
the  modera  symbol  oo  for  OE.  i2,  ME.  09,  ow.  Cooper  was 
probably  introduced  ready  made  with  the  wine  trade  or  some 
other  department  of  commerce  from  the  Low  Countries  or  the 
Khine;  cf.  MD.,  and  15th  c.  Niederrheinish  cUtper^  etc.  The 
Med.  Lat.  was  cupariuM ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Eng. 
nime  being  taken  directly  from  this. 

CooPEB  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  floating  grog-ships  which 

nied  to  do   so   much  mischief  among  the   Deep  Sea  Fishermen 

in  the   North    Sea.      But   this    is    more    correctly   written   and 

pronounced  Coper,  as  it  appears  in  E.  Mather's  Nor'^ard  of  the 

^fer,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Mission  to  the  Deep  Sea 

Fisheries,  wliich  by  its  beneficent  work  has  extirpated  the  coper. 

The  latter  is  simply  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Low  German  kdper, 

^ffopeTj  buyer,  dealer,  and  according  to  information  which  has  been 

collected  for  me  at  Grimsby,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places,  from 

•ome  of  the  old  fishermen,  it  arose  some  forty  years  ago,  at  a  time 

when  the   fishing-fleets  fished   in   and  near  the  Dutch  coast  off 

Camperdown.      They  were  then  visited  by  Dutch  and  Flemish 

^ts,  which  brought  them  fresh  provisions,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  took 

from  them  their  inferior  fish.     There  then  aroso  a  trade  in  un- 

Hoensed  tobacco  and  spirits,  and  at  length  when  the  fishing  fleets 

^ent  far  out  to  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  mid  sea,  larger  vessels 

^ere  fitted  out  to  follow  them  as  floating  grog-shops,  still  pre- 

'orring  the  Dutch  name  of  coper,  though  their  main  object  was  no 

longer  to  buy  fish,  but  to  sell  vile  spirits,  bad  tobacco,  obscene 

photographs,  and  other  demoralizing  trash. 

Coot.    The  derivation  of  this  was  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  sought 
A  the  Welsh  word  acta  short,  docked ;   but  this  is  inconsistent 
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with  the  history  of  the  word  in  English,  in  which  coot  corned 
down  directly  from  ME.  edte.  The  word  is  common  Low  German ; 
Da.  koet  of  the  16th  c.  points  to  a  MDu.  cdte,  identical  with  the 
ME.  edte.  The  name  appears  to  have  heen  given  vaguely  to 
various  swimming  and  diving  hirds;  especially  (1)  the  Guillemot, 
called  also  in  Du.  zee-koet,  and  (2)  the  Bald  Coot,  in  Dutch 
meer-koet.  Abundant  quotations  in  both  senses  occur  in  Eng. : 
*a  balled  cote'  is  in  Walter  de  Biblesworth,  and  Lydgate  has 
'and  yet  he  was  as  balde  as  is  a  cote,'  while  Tindale  cites  'as 
bare  as  Job,  and  as  bald  as  a  coot.' 

Coper  and  Couper,  in  Horse-coper,  etc.,  are  often  spoken  of  as 
dialectal  variants.  They  are  more  than  this.  C'^pe  came  from 
Flemish  in  the  15th  c.  Lydgate  in  London  Lyck penny  says : 
**  Fleminges  began  on  me  for  to  cry,  *  Master,  what  will  you  copen 
or  by?'"  and  Heywood  has  among  his  Proverbs  and  Epigram 
**the  Ducheman  saieth  *segging  is  good  cope."*  But  coup  is 
the  Norse  kaupa,  and  is  older  in  England  than  cope.  The  native 
English  equivalent  of  both  is  cheapo  cheapen;  and  it  is  interesting 
that  in  coup,  cope,  cheap^  we  have  the  original  Germanic  diphthong 
ail,  and  its  two  derivatives  LG.  d  and  Eng.  ea.  Another  cognate 
is  the  Sc.  co/tf  bought,  where  the  consonant  /  seems  to  bo  that  of 
HGer.  gekauft. 

Copperas,  I  have  discussed  fully  in  the  Academy,  showing  that 
the  alleged  derivation  cupri  rosa  rose  of  copper,  conjectured  by 
Diez  to  bo  a  rendering  of    Gr.  •xaX'^^^^^^  copper-flower,  is  only 
a  fanciful  alteration  of    cuperona,   or  cuprosa,  coppery,    occurring 
in  aqua  cuprosa  the  equivalent  of  Ger.  kupferwaftsery  Du.  koperwater  '^ 
mames  of    copperas,  orijrinally  of  its  solution,    flowing  naturally 
fiom  some  mines,  and  used  according  to  olden  notions  to  transmute 
iron   into  copper  by  leaving  iron  in  the  stream  until  copper  wa — = 
deposited  in  its  place. 

CopprcE.  The  OF.  form  was  cope'ii,  colpe'iz,  the  regular  repre  ' 
sentativo  of  a  L.  colpdticium^  that  which  has  the  characteristic  o:^ 
being  cut.  Cf.  the  L.  adjectives  in  'icius,  like  advetiticitu.^ 
Colpare  to  cut  with  a  blow,  was  from  colpuSy  earlier  colapus,^ 
originally  colophm  a  blow,  a  cuff.  The  med.  L.  copecia  some-  ' 
times  given  as  the  source  of  coppice  is  only  the  French  or 
Eng.  word  with  its  ending  latinized. 

Copt,  an    Egyptian  Christian,  is  a  comparatively  modem  word, 
app.  not  known  in  Western  Europe  much,  if  at  all,  before  1600. 

It   represents  the    Arabic    collective   k-J ,   quht,   ^ybt,   iaii   g^f^$ 
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p(ft  *  the  Copts/  with  adjective  derivative  qubtey  qufti,  Coptic,  most 
prob.  representing  the  Coptic  VITLXIOC,  KITLX^IOC  guptios, 
kaptaio8,=Gr.  'Ai7t^<o?  Egyptian.  Some  have  thought  the 
nime  referred  to  the  ancient  city  of  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  it  is  prohable  that  a  belief  in  this  among  scholars  made 
Copt  and  Coptic  the  settled  form.  The  earlier  Engl,  forms  were 
Ccphte,  Cophtie,  The  fact  that  Arabic  has  no  g  nor  p  explains 
how  guptios,  gypttos,  necessarily  became  ku/ti  or  kubti,  kyfti  or 

Corbel  has  been  badly  treated  by  etymologers.      The  dictum  of 

Skinner  that  it  is  from   F.  corheilUj  basket,   has  been   repeated 

ever  since,   apparently    without   looking    to    see    what    French 

etymologists   have  themselves  to   gay   about  it.       A   corbel   has 

nothing    whatever    to    do    with    a    basket   in   etymology,    sense, 

tppearance,    or    fancy ;    it    is    the    end    of    a    beam    or    stone 

boilt  into  a   wall,    and  projecting  more  than    its    own    depth, 

forming  a  bracket  for  the  support  of  some  structure  resting  upon 

it    In  many  an  old  castle  or  ruined  mansion  the  rows  of  stone 

corbels  that    supported  the   floors,  can  bo   seen   still  projecting 

from  the  walls.     The  word  is  in  ME.  in   15th  c,  and   was  in 

OF.  corbel,  mod.  F.  eorbeau,   the   primary   sense   being   *  raven ' 

I.  type   eorvellus  dim.  of   eorvus,      F.  corbel,  corbeau^  has  been 

and  IB  applied  to  many  beaked  projections,   as  may  be  seen  in 

the  new    Bictionnaire    General    of    Hatzfeld,    Darmstetter,    and 

Ihomas  (a  splendid  and  cheap  work  which  everybody  ought  to 

hsTe) ;  and  the  architectural  sense  was  probably  given,  because 

tlie  corbel  being  usually  slanted  away  underneath,  was,  viewed 

^n  profile,  a  beak-like  projection.      In  modem  times,  the  word 

Wu  merely  technical,    until  caught    up    by   Sir  Walter   Scott, 

'Who  had  always  a  good  eye  for  a  word  that  looked  mysterious 

*lid  sounded   well.      His   *  corbels   carved   grotesque   and   grim,' 

Have  taken  hold  of    the   popular  fancy,  and  a  hundred  writers 

^ince  have   adorned  their  pages   with    '  grotesque   corbels  '   and 

*  grim  corbels '  with  the  very  slightest  notion  of  what  they  were 

'^ting  about ;  generally  any  grotesque  figure  on  an  abbey  wall 

'^tt  to  them  a  *  corbel ' ;  but  a  corbel  is  not  an  ornament,  and 

^^nuunentation   forms   no  part  of   it,    though   it  may   be  carved 

into  something  either  florid  or  grotesque,  just  as  a  finial  or  a 

door-knocker,  or  a  lectern  may  be.      One  thing  that  helped  to 

Mofnse  Englishmen  was  that  the  F.   corbeille  (L.  corbicula)  is 
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actoally  applied  to  a  basket  in  architecture,  i.e,  the  baskets 
the  heads  of  Caryatides,  or  the  *bell'  of  the  Corinthian  cap: 
considered  as  a  basket  out  of  which  Acanthus  leaves  and  flow 
are  projecting;  but  this,  of  course,  has  no  connexion  with  cot 
in  meaning,  form,  or  derivation. 

Corduroy  is  a  trade  word  of  English  concoction,  introda< 
between  1776  and  1787,  as  a  name  of  corded  fustain.  It 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  named  after  the  inventoi 
Corderoy  is  an  English  surname,  and  eordsroy  is  actually  i 
earliest  spelling  of  the  fabric— or  whether  the  inventor  mei 
to  simulate  a  French  word,  and  thought  of  corde  du  rot,  kin 
cord.  But  no  such  name  has  ever  been  known  in  Frenc 
indeed  in  a  French  work  of  1807,  Voyage  dans  Us  Beparteme 
du  Mtdi,  by  Millin  de  Grandmaison  (for  a  knowledge  of  whi 
I  am  indebted  to  our  esteemed  Dictionary  helper,  Mr.  Prosse 
among  the  manufactures  of  Sens  are  mentioned  '  etofPes  de  cot< 
filatures,  futaines,  kings  cordes,  moUerons,'  etc.,  which  she 
first  that  corde  du  roi  was  not  the  French  name  ;  seconc 
that  the  interpretation  hinges  cord  was  so  current,  that  the  Fren 
manufacturers  borrowed  it  in  their  imitations  of  the  Engli 
fabric.  The  word  duroy  as  the  name  of  a  coarse  woollen  fabr 
manufactured  with  serges  and  druggets  in  the  West  of  Engla 
in  Defoe's  time,  has  evidently  no  connexion.  A  sample  of  t 
historical  falsehoods,  uttered  in  the  name  of  etymology  is  t 
following,  from  the  Ecening  Standard  of  28th  August,  18^ 
*  Corduroy  is  the  coming  material  .  .  the  new  corde  du  roy  tt 
be  a  dainty  silken  fabric,  as  indeed  it  was  in  the  beginnin 
This   is   a   sheer   invention,   delivered  as  a  bit  of   history. 

Core  is  a  difficult  word ;  the  one  thing  certain  about  it 
that  it  is  not  as  Skinner  taught,  L.  cor,  or  F.  coeur  hea 
The  primary  meanings  are  the  hard  unbumt  centre  of  charcc 
or  of  a  lime-shell,  the  hard  centre  of  a  boil  or  tumour,  a 
the  hard,  scaly,  or  uneatable  part  of  a  fruit.  For  the 
the  earlier  name  was  colk^  which  now  survives  in  the  unhur 
coke  of  lime  or  coal.  In  all,  the  sense  is  that  of  something  har 
objectionable,  or  unusable.  So  with  the  early  figurative  sens 
of  *  something  that  sticks  in  one's  throat,*  *  something  we  cann 
swallow  or  that  will  not  go  down  with  one,*  and  of  a  grudj 
that  remains  in  the  heart  even  after  a  quarrel  has  been  compose 
It  was  only  late  in  the  1 6th  c.  that  etymologizing  writers  begf 
to  think  of  some  connexion  with  heart,  and  to  use  *  core  *  in  sens* 
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in  vhieh  *  heart '  had  previoiuly  been  used.  Sbakspere's  '  I  will 
wear  him  in  mj  heart's  core,  I,  in  my  heart  of  heart,'  from 
wbieh  'heart's  cotb'  has  (only  since  Keat's  time)  become  a 
19th  c  stock  phrase,  was,  I  have  no  donbt  whatever,  a  pnn, 
'lieart's  core'  soggesting  the  L.  cor,  and  so  'heart  of  heart.* 


[Ansomnf  to  Dk.  Muskat's  Dicnoi^ART  Bepost,  pp.  268-278. 
—As  my  Annnal  Beports  for  1889-91  were  not  printed  in  the 
Trmuaetiemif  I  desire  here  to  repeat  the  special  acknowledgments 
there  made  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Halkett  Lord,  of  Hawthomdcn, 
Seotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  who  during  those  years  was  our 
most  important  contributor,  sending  us  more  than  4000  quotations 
from  specially-chosen,  and  in  many  cases  rare  books,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  us  to  get  at,  except  in  the  public 
Hbnries. — J.  A.  H.  Murray.] 
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VIII.— ETYMOLOGIES.    By  J.  Strachan. 


I*   Ir.  taUaim    *  fit   in,    find    room '    agrees    well    in    meaning 
▼ith  Lith.  tilpti  *  fit  in,  find  room,*  as  a  couple  of  examples  will 
show.     Compare,  for  instance,    meit  gamlias  hi  tallait   trichaii  ^ 
%•  §mna,   "  as   large  as   a  winter  fold  into  which    go    thirty 
yeariings"    (Feast    of    Bricciu,    §91),    with    suvdrd    *    tvdrta, 
«fe  dd  I  id  tvdrta  netllpOf  "he  drove  them  (the  swine)  together 
into  the  pen,  hut  they  could  not   get  into  the  pen "   (Leskien 
^  firagmann,   Litauische   Volkslieder   und   Marchen,  p.   200). 
One  might  render  j   id   tvdrta  neiilpo   in   Middle   Irish    by  ni 
f^ktiHUat    mn    ehrd,      Kurschat,    in    his    Lithuanian    dictionary, 
furnishes  a  couple   of  additional  examples — tdj  hainycziqj  teipa 
^^ii(4uUi9  imoniu  **  in  this  church  a  thousand  men  find  room," 
^j  pUeikoj  stdpa  nktelpa   "  into  this  bottle   a  stapa  (a  certain 
Aaaure)   does  not  go."      Compare   with   these    Irish    examples 
&e  a  toill  ind   ina   seasam  ni   toillet   ina  suide   ^*  the    number 
^hich  fit  in  it  standing,  would   not  (lit.    do   not)   if  sitting," 
^Mfant  indi  **  thou  wouldst  fit  in  it,"  and  the  like  (Atkinson, 
l^aadons    and    Homilies,    910 ;      Windisch,    Worterbuch,    807). 
fonnaUy  taUatm  might  be  connected  with  tilpti  by  assuming 
that  the   Irish    verb    started  from   a   present  in   -nd-;    tallaim 
^^tight  come  from  *talpn&mi^l(ig,   ^tdpndmi  or  the  like.     In- 
stances like  dundaUa^   Milan   Glosses,    31  ^  17,   where  tallaim  is 
*^**ated  as  though  it  were  a  compound =^o-aZZam  do  not  prove 
^^t  tallaim  is   in  its   origin  a   compound  verb.      Other  verbs 
^^^ginning  with  <,  which  are  certainly  simple   verbs,    are  found 
**etted  in  the  same  way.     Thus  tongim,  W.  tt/npu  *  swear  '   is 
^^•eated   as  though   it   were   for   do-fotigim^    inti  do-d-fongad—is 
S?*i  id   inravit,   Ml.   86 ».      W.    tyngu  shows   conclusively   that 


ait 


\  Ths  aee.  irieh^'n  most  be  a  blander  for  nom.  tricha.  MS.  xxx.    So  also 


AO. 


lltl-S-3. 
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tongim  cannot  have  come  from  to-fongim.  In  verbs  compounde 
with  to-fo'^  id-  alternates  with,  do-fo-^  and  it  is  to  the  analog 
of  such  compounds  that  we  owe  dodfongad,^ 

2.  Ir.  gemel  *  fetter*  <*gemlO' :  Old  Slav,  ilma  *  press/  Gr.  r^dvi 

3.  Ir.  r6i  *  planities '  <  ^rovesid :  Lat.  r««,  Zend  ravanh,  Differeii 
from  this  is  Ir.  roe  '  battle '=W.  rhae,  which  is  probably  cognat 
with  immidrdi  i.  robrias  'broke,*  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  85^  2( 
and  further  with  roen  *  victory,'  roenaitn  *  break,  defeat.'  C 
ipeiTTtVf  Old  Norse  ri/a  *  break,'  ri/na  *  rumpi '  ? 

4.  Lat.  harena,  Sabine  fasena,  *  sand '  is  commonly  connectc 
with  Skr.  hhdaman  'ashes'  and  its  cognates,  cf.  Ascoli,  EZ.  1 
347,  Fick  I.'  160,  Bersu,  Die  Gutturalen  131,  Johansson  E2 
30  432.  The  difficulty  in  this  etymology  is  the  representatio 
of  initial  bh  by  h  in  Latin.  There  are  certainly  instances  wher 
h  varies  with  f^bh,  dh,  haba^  faba,  hordus,  fordus,  hebris,  fAru 
etc.  But  Yon  Planta,  Grammatik  der  oskisch-umbrischen  Dialekt 
463  is  doubtless  right  in  regarding  this  change  as  dialectical 
these  cases  could  then  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  abon 
etymology  of  harena  only  if  we  suppose  that  harena  came  fron 
this  dialectical  area,  and  of  this  there  is  no  further  evidence 
Of  the  above  change  in  common  Latin  words  I  know  no  certaii 
instance.  The  connexion  of  horreum  with  far  (Ascoli,  KZ»  1 
338)  is  exceedingly  improbable;  the  vocalism  is  difficult  as  W© 
as  the  initial  consonant.  Herha  has  been  compared  with  G 
(pepfio^iaty  (f)opfi7jy  but  the  connexion  is  by  no  means  certain  ("^ 
iSablcr,  KZ.  31  278,  compares  herba  for  *gherdhd  with  Kf^^ 
which  again  is  improbable).  There  remains  harena,  and  for 
anotlier  etymology  is  possible.^  It  may  come  from  *ghasind  ^ 
be  connected  with  Irish  ganem  *  sand  *  <  *ghasnimd  or  ^ghamer^ 
The  former  is  the  more  probable.  The  root  is  in  all  probabilJ 
ghas,  from  this  might  come  *ghasn%-,  whence,  with  seconds 
suffix  md   as  in   Lat.  lacruma,  would  come  *ghasnimd.      As 


1  doiagat  LU.   60*  30,  66^  11,    might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a  simi 
analogical  breaking  up  of  the  simple  verb  txagaim  *  I  go,*   but  Zimmer  ^ 
30    2o   is   riglit   in   reganling   doiagat    as    standing    for    dothiagat.      Anotl 
old  instance  of  th  unexpressed  between  vowels  is  adrofuestar  gl.  sustinui  Wb. 
3o.     This  is  evidently  for  adrontthestar—n  compound  of  the  same  verb  as 
seen  in  unuthiin  gl.  siistineo,  expecto,  Ml.  46''  20,  46«*  14,  50*»  8,  9,  etc. 
'^  Stokes,  Snrachschatz  111,  adds  O.H.G.  unqnrmilo  *racemus.' 
^  Dr.  AVhitley  Stokes  informs  me  that  he  had  previously  arrived  at  the  san 
conciusiou. 
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^^htimi'  it  might  come  from  an  n-stem  *ffha9en',  cf.  Lat.  eolht 
^  *colnis  by  roXii;^-  in  roXn^vo?/  and  to  ^ghasen'  there  may 
liave  been  a  parallel  -m-  stem  ^ghases"  whence  might  be  deriTed 
A^rena  <  ^ghtuetnd.  Farther  cognates  are  uncertain.  Do  these 
'Words  go  with  Skr.  ghw  *  verzehren,  esscn,'  as  ylry<po9,  ylrafifiov 
witii  Skr.  hha$  ? 

4.  Ir.  dalta  <  fosterling '  <  *daJtaio9,  or  the  like.  Dal-  may  come 
^rom  dhal'  dM-  and  be  connected  with  Lat.  filare^  Or.  0i^<raTo, 
^dhi^  whence,  with  strong  grade  of  root,  Irish  d'lnu  ^  agna.' 

5.  Ir.  truii^  druit  *  starling '  <  *trazdis  :  Lith.  strazdas  *  thrush,* 

I*ot.  turduM  for  *tortdo».    The  words  in  the  Brythonic  group  of  Celtic 

dialects,  Welsh  drudwy^  Com.  troderij  Bret  trety  dret,  dred  cannot 

bare  been  regularly  developed  from  ^trozdis — zd  in  this  group  of 

dialects  gives  th;    if  there  is  any  connexion  it  must  be  one  of 

borrowing,   and  that    seems  not   unlikely   for  the   Cornish    and 

Breton  words;   the   relation  of  the   Welsh   won!  to  the   others 

is  not  clear  to  me.       As  to   truit,   druit,   the   sinking  of   the 

tenuis  to    the   media    finds   a    parallel   in    Irish  gee    *  branch  ' 

compared    with     Welsh     cang.       Under     what     conditions     the 

Weakening  took  place  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.      The  tenuis 

Would  become  a  media  after  a  preceding  closely  connected  word 

originally  ending  in  a  nasal;  thus  *inna  n-  ceo  in  the  gen.  pi. 

Would  have  given  inna  gie,  and  the  media  may  have  spread  from 

lach  cases.      Quite  distinct  from  this  is  the  sinking  of  a  tenuis 

to  a  media  in  pretonic  words  as  gach  *  every  *  from  each,  do  *  thine ' 

fnm  to»*  tovo  or  *  tope,  cf.  Skr.  tdva,  Lat.  tuus, 

6.  W.  troeth  *wa«h,  lye,  urine,'  <*troetd:  Gr.  rdpyavov  *  vinegar* 
(with  different  grade  of  vowel  rap^-^^trg-),  with  which  Prellwitz, 
Stym.  Wb.  d.  Griech.  Spr.  compares  O.N.  ]^rekkr,  O.H.G.  drech, 
S.H.G.  dreci.  Another  form  trwyth  is  given,  which  would  come 
bom  some  form  like  *troctJ,  wy  for  oe  being  due  to  the  nature 
^  the  following  vowel,  cf .  wyn  *  lambs '  <  %gnJ  with  oen  *  lamb  * 
<  ^ognos, 

7.  W.  gtcyw  'withered,  faded'  <  ^vi^o-a  :  Lat.  vietm  *  withered,' 
lith,  tygtu  *  wither.*  The  suffix  -«o-  may  have  a  participial  force 
••  in  Ir.  marb  *  dead '  <  *marvos ;  other  examples  are  given  by 
Johansson,  KZ.  30,  443  note. 

B.  Lat.  h'gula,     G.  Meyer,  Indo-Germanische  Forschungcn  II. 
^  rejects  the  derivation  of  ligula  from   yjleigh    *  lick,'    and 

'  Cf.  Johanason  BB.  xviil.  13. 
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postulates  as  the  original  Latin  form  ^lugula.  His  reasc 
for  rejecting  the  derivation  from  high  is  the  Old  Slav,  likiu 
*  spoon ' ;  according  to  him  Itgula  and  Itdica  are  diminutives  < 
a  *luga  *  spoon.'  In  this  he  has  overlooked  some  Celtic  won 
which,  from  the  close  connexion  hetween  Latin  and  Celtic,  hai 
more  weight  in  determining  the  original  form  of  the  Latin  won 
and  which  Stokes,  Kuhn  u.  Schleichers  Beitragc  YIII.  32< 
has  already  hrought  into  connexion  with  ligula,  Ji,  liag  'ladle 
W.  llwy^  Com.  /o,  Bret,  loa  *  spoon,*  point  to  a  Celtic  woi 
^Uiga  *  spoon,'  of  which,  with  a  difEerent  grade  of  vowel  La 
ligula  is  evidently  a  diminutive.  The  connexion  of  ligula  wit 
y/Uigh  may  then  be  maiatained.  With  regard  to  Slav,  /ftiu 
I  do  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion. 

9.  Ir.  fiiar  *I  found,'  frith  *  was  found.'  These  words  hai 
been  discussed  in  Curtius'  Grundziige,'  742,  with  no  satisfactoi 
result.  It  is  remarked  there :  '*  Zu  fiiar  gehort  als  praet.  pas 
frith  fofrith  inventum  est.  Daraus  lasst  sich  im  gunstigsten  fall 
eino  irische  wurzel  /ar,  d.  i.  var^  erschliessen,  mit  fo  (sub)  zusan 
mengesetzte  fo-far^  im  perfektum  zu  fiiar  verschmolzen  ;  das  prae 
pass,  frith  ohue  die  priiposition,  fofrith  mit  derselben,  enthalt  di 
geschwachte  wurzelform,  deren  ri  einem  skr.  r  entsprechen  wiird* 
obwohl  man  hierboi  nach  dem  muster  von  breth  (vgl.  skr.  hhrta] 
praet.  pass,  von  herim  ich  trage,  eigentlich  *freth  erwartt'n  sollte.' 
It  sccnis  to  me  that  fhar  and  frith  might  formally  be  explained  a 
follows.  We  may  postulate  a  root  nere-  with  another  form  «r^ 
compare  the  variation  in  e7>e/«t>,  ftt^OTji/ai.  The  strong  stem  of  the 
perfect  from  this  root  would  be  ueuor-,  the  weak  ueiir-.  Thus  we 
may  suppose  that  there  was  at  one  time  un  Irish  paradigm  1  Pg« 
^cevorUf  3  sg.  *cevore,  3  pi.  ^veuroyitor.  These  forms  would  become 
in  the  first  instance  *vovora,  ^coiorey  *vourontor.  The  last  would 
give  regularly  the  historical  fuaratar  *  they  found.*  Can  *vovora 
hav(i  given  regularly  *yor,  fuar  ?  This  sound-change  seems  to 
me  to  be  established  by  the  contraction  of  the  combination  of 
particles  to- cor-  to  tuar-  as  in  tuar-ascbat  *  proferunt '  <  *^<'-/^* 
ex-gabanto,  to-vo-  to  tua-  in  truilang  *  aptus,  peritus,'  <  *t^'f^ 
lang-.  We  may  then  look  upon  fuar  as  coming  from  *vo€or(iy 
fuair  from  ^vovore^  without  calling  in  the  analogy  of  the  plural 
or  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  3  sg.  fiiair  might  also  represent 
the  middle  form  ^uenrai.  A  parallel  to  fuair  *  he  found '  is  met 
with  inforiiair  *he  caused'  >  ^fo-ro-fuair  pret.  of  fo-feraim,  ^^ 
for  frith^  unless  we  are  to  believe  that  it  differs  in  formation  from 
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6ther  preteritefl  passive,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  come  from 
*mUh.  In  that  case  the  i  cannot  be  short,  as  ^vrlto-  would  have 
giren  */retk.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  the  i  of  this 
word  has  no  mark  of  lengthening  over  it,  but  the  long  mark  is 
occasionally  found,  and  the  length  of  the  vowel  is  sufficiently 
guaranteed  by  the  absence  of  inflection.  In  some  other  words 
ending  in  tk  the  long  mark  is  found  very  sporadically.  If  then 
the  I  of  frith  is  long,  the  form  may  be  explained  very  simply : 
it  comes  from  *vriio$t  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ^vere- 
•I  Gr.  pifro9  to  €p€ti)  or  rptj-TOft  to  r^pe-Tpov.  That,  as  Mr.  Stokes 
long  ago  suggested,  f&ar  is  etymologically  connected  with  cifpi<rKio 
is  very  probable,  but  the  formation  of  the  Greek  word  is  not 
clear.  From  a  disyllabic  root  euer-  (for  examples  of  such  roots 
see  Persson,  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Wurzelerweiterung  227  sq.)  might 
come  on  the  one  hand  u^r-,  on  the  other  eur-y  but  how  then  is 
the  rough  breathing  to  be  explained  ?  Can  analogy  of  some 
hind  have  been  at  work  ?  That  must  remain  a  mere  guess  until 
some  word  is  pointed  out  near  enough  in  meaning  to  evpiaKw 
to  have  influenced  its  form.  There  are  other  possibilities,  but 
sfl  too  uncertain  to  be  mentioned.  Whether  there  is  further 
connexion  with  Skr.  vdrate  *  shuts  in,*  Old  Bulg.  vrHi  *  claudere,' 
lith.  twerti  *  dose,'  must  be  left  an  open  question.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning  might  be  compared  perhaps  Gr.  Trept/iaWeaOai 
*to  bring  into  one's  power.' 

10.  Ir.  bras,  W.,  Com.,  Bret,  bras  *  great,  big '  may  come 
feni  *hrattos,  and  this  from  *mrat(os,  ^mr^dh-tos:  Gr.  pXtvOpo^ 
^^PpmOpo^y  Skr.  mUrdhan  'head,'  Old  Bulg.  brado  'height,'  etc., 
^  Johansson,  KZ.  xxx.  449.  There  is  also  an  Irish  word  bres 
•great,*  which  might  be  derived  from  *britto8f  *mrdh-to8, 

11.  Ir.  medar  '  mirth '  <  ^medro-,  medraim  '  disturb,  confuse ' 
{^ fwtfMdrasu  'what  disturbs  thee,'  LL.  57^  27,  rotmedair  'has 
confused  thee,'  LL.  308*  36)  <  ^medrdidi  Skr.  mad  'glucklich 
•ein,  sich  berauschen,'  cf.  Fick,  Wb.*  105. 

12.  Ir.   iailm   *  sling,'  Bret,  ialm   '  sling '  (in  dial,  of  Yannes 
<^up  de  tonerre '),   may   stand  for   *taiksmi-j   cognate  perhaps 

^^  Old  Bulg.  tlUka  '  schlage '  ^telk-,  though  the  meanings 
^ifcr  considerably.  Closer  in  meaning  to  the  Slavonic  words 
■I'e  W.  ialch  *  grist,  or  coarse  meal,'  Corn,  talch  '  bran,'  W. 
Wei  « broken,  bruised,'  cf.  Buss,  tolokno  *  gedorrtes  hafermehl.' 
Am  might  come  from  talko^  :  it  might  also  by  Stokes'  law  come 
^mtolibbo,  taUmd-,  -no-  part,  from  telk-f  and  so = Buss,  tolokno. 
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13.  Ir.  toisc  'wish'  <  ^to-viici',  *tO'V&n8ki' :  Germ,  umnwh 
<  *wutukd,  Skr.  v&ncha  '  wish.'  ^  As  Irish  en  may  come  from 
n^  to-venski'  may  contain  the  same  grade  of  vowel  as  ^wunskd^ 
nensk'  is  a  'sko-  formation  from  uen-f  Skr.  vdnati  *  desire,'  Gk>th. 
runan  'sich  freuen/  etc.,  which  appears  perhaps  in  Celtic  in 
"W.  gwenu  *  to  smile,  to  look  pleasantly.' 

14.  Ir.  ddssaim  in  pass,  with  prep,  imm  'to  rage,'  Windisch 
Wb.  407,  LL.  69*  8,  256^  8,  258»  11,  ddsaeht  '  insania,' 
ddsachtach  'insanus.'  BdsBaim  may  come  from  *dhuMdid,  and 
we  may  compare  Lith.  dvesti  *  breathe,'  dvas^  '  breath,  ghost,' 
dusmas  *  anger,'  Ags.  dvaB^  '  hebes,  fatuus,'  Dutch  dwaas  *  thoricht,' 
Persson,  Zur  Lehre  v.  d.  Wurzelerweitening  81  sq.  The  Irish  m  is 
ambiguous,  but  if  the  word  is  rightly  derived  from  dhuh,  it 
is  simplest  to  suppose  that  it  is  bused  on  a  stem  ^dhfisUh, 
Cf.  similar  Lat.  formations,  Brugmann,  Grundriss  II.  11.  26. 

15.  Ir.fuinim  *  set*  of  the  sun  might  be  derived  from  *v0'ne96^ 
Gr.  v€ofiat\  fuinid  in  grian  literally  'die  sonne  geht  unter.' 
The  explanation  of  the  cognate  fuin  '  sunset  *  is  not  quite  clear. 
I  have  examples  only  of  the  ace.  fuin.^  A  nom.  fuin  might 
come  from  ^vo-nes-s  a  radical  noun,  which  may  have  fallen 
together  with  i-  stems,  and  so  have  ace.  fuin*  (for  *fuine'^*von0Mn), 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  it  may  be  a  late  deverbative  from 
fuinim,  of  the  same  kind  as  Lat.  pug na  from  pugnare, 

16.  Ir.  ness  'blow,  wound,'  <  ^necso-  or  *necsa  :  Old  Bulg. 
nizq  '  iiiiigo,*  pronoziti  '  perfodcrc,'  Gr.  vvaauj.  The  Irish  word 
may  be  based  on  a  nout.  stem  fieghes-.  From  ness  seems  to  come 
tlic  yeThfo-fiessaiviy  LL.  74^  -iOfosnessa  sleig  euli'nd  ina  bond  traiged 
'  he  drives  a  spear  of  holly  into  the  sole  of  his  foot'  (the  LU.  version 
73^  lo  has  fornessa).  Another  form  of  the  root  appears  in  Gr. 
€*7x^>v,  cf.  Prellwitz  Et.  AVb.  s.v.     The  two  forms  negh,  engh  may 


*  Mr.  Stokes  informs  me  tliat  he  had  previously  compared  with  vancha^ 
iruvsch,  Ir.  iinfu>ir<mi(t^  Ml.  33^'  3,  toi»c.  Totsc  may  then,  a^  he  suggests,  very 
"Well  conu'  lri»m  *to-rt>nsl'i-. 

-  AVitli  A^*^.  (iimtx,  I)uU'h  dicaas  Ir.  ddssaim  goes  very  well  in  meaning* 
Ml.  oO''  2,  ill  a  gli»S8  oil  non  nisi  mtntis  indrnpottm  dicit  piovidnitift  neyaV-re-f^' 
The  gloss  runs  nech  lat^nahi  ctaii  7  imtnaiidaister  ishe  asber  nad  Jil  dlet/^^^ 
rt{mtdfi<\\t'h)  dte  dindulaih,  **he  who  has  no  understanding  and  is  out  of  I*"** 
fdiscs  (hitntis  inromfius)^  he  it  is  who  says  that  there  is  no  law  of  providence  ^ 
God  to  his  rreaturt's." 

^  AViiuliM'h,   Wb.  s.v.  fuin,  star  co  fuin  *  westward  to  sunset,'  LL.  10**     ^ 
=  liook  ot  liallymoto  33*  44. 

*  It  we  could  a.vsume  a  radical  neut.  noun  ^vo-ms/uin  would  be  the  regult*-^ 
ace,  but  I  can  tind  no  iustauce  of  such  a  lormation. 
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best  be  explained  from  a  disyllabic  ene^h  which  became  differen- 
tiated into  iMyA,  engh,  under  different  accentual  conditions.     Thia 
form  of  the  root  is  also  found  in  Irish  in  composition.^     The  oldest 
instance  is  Wb.  4<^  13  itdcomcUut  ilheim /n»»  'they  struck  many 
blows  against  him ' :    ad€umeiiiet'^*aith'€om*an^'i$ieL      For  the 
phonetic  change  cf.  ni  chumcaitn^  '  I  am  not  able  *^ni  com^angaim. 
The  corresponding  1  sg.  ataeomcus  {^aitk-da-eomangui)  '  I  struck 
them '  is  found  LIT.  114^  II  atacomeussa  com  Idu  *  I  struck  them 
(the  doors)  with  my  heel.'     Cf.  also  LL.  107^  14  ataeomaing  na 
tttr*  formal  Mide  '  who  smote  (1.0.  cut  off  the  tops  of)  the  three 
Bald  Hills  of  Meath.'     The  enclitic  form  of  aith-comaing  is  iemaing^ 
icmnng '  he  struck,  cut,'  Windisch  Wb.  5 1 7-5 1 8.   The  simple  eomang 
is  found  LL.  90^  21  eumangsa  in  m-birM  triiindara  n-ai  dih  9ium 
'  1  drove  this  spear  through  one  of  the  two,'  the  3  sg.  cumaing  in 
the  same  passage.      As  to  the  Irish  vocalism  I  have  with  great 
heaitstion  written  angx   a,  however  it  is  to  be  explained,  is  un- 
doubtedly found  in  Celtic  in  the  e-o  series.     But  it  is  possible  that 
the  Irish  forms  are  based  on  a  perfect — *(mga,  *onge  with  regular 
ablaut.    Such  perfect  forms  are  cumang,  cumaing,  which  might  come 
from  ^comonga,  *comonge,  but  also  from  *comanga,  *comange. 

17.  W.  breuan  *  carrion-crow.'  As  W.  breuan  '  handmill,' 
Ir.  M  comes  from  ^brdvan-,  *2'*^J!*^">  ®^^*  gravan^  '  stone  for 
pressing  the  Soma,'  so  breuan  'carrion-crow'  may  be  derived 
from  *brdvon'f  ^^rd-van-  :  Gr.  fiifipwffKiv  '  eat.'  We  have  a 
cognate  formation  in  W.  breuad  'a  grave-worm,  a  worm  that 
eats  the  bodies  of  the  dead '  <  *^rd'Uot, 

18.  Ir.  dabach  *  cask '  <  *dabakdf  *dhabhakd :  Gr.  Ta0o9,  Ta0/>o?, 
^rruj  and  cognates. 

19.  Ir.  derg  'red.'  So  far  as  I  know  no  cognates  have  yet 
been  discovered  for  this  word.  May  it  not  be  possibly  conn(>cted 
^ith  Ags.  deare,  Eng.  *  dark '  <  *dhergoi  ?  For  the  two  meanings 
cf.  Skr.  raj  'colour,  be  red,'  rakta^  'coloured,  red,'  rajas  'dunst- 
^is,  nebel,  dunkel,  Gr.  ipefiov,  Goth,  riqis  '  darkness.' 

20.  Ir.  *di'nenim^  •  despicio ' :  Gr.  ovoaaoftai,  ouo<rT09j  etc., 
2d.  nod  'schmahen,   cf.   Osthoff,  Ferfekt   394   n.,  Pcrsson,  Zur 

^  Cf.  Zimmer,  Zeitechrift  fiir  Deutsches  Altertham  xxxii.  253. 
*  Graphic  for  eumgaim  which  is  also  found,  e  representing  the  explosive  g, 
'  Old-liish  examples  are  eodune$»a  gl.  ut  dispiciat  Ml.  36*  12,  andarunenuB 
V-  ^lemeiis  ^swhen  I  despised  them)  36^  1,  donesbe  gl.  dispicies  112e  3^ 
''"^iMM  gL  oonec  dispiciat  129*  14.  A  compound  with  ewn  is  also  found : 
cnnnug^  'they  condemn*  Wb.  1<^  7,  cia  conne^ea  tuic$iu  de  gl.  quis  accusabit 
*4v«iii8  eleetos  Dei  F  A^  16. 


[ 
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Lehre  v.  d.  Wurzelerweiterung  198.     The  formation  of  ne99^ 
is  uncertain ;  it  might  come  from  ^fiettew  or  *neUu6f  or  *neU^ 
or  ^netsitd.     If  this  connexion  is  to   be   maintained,  the  Ir£' 
word  points  to  an  Idg.   root  ^ned^  to  which  Gr.  ot^oS-  woo. 
stand  in  ablaut. 

'21.  Ir.  ipv.  tatrff  *ofPer'  points  to  a  compound  to-arg-.  Tb. 
arp'  is  found  with  com-  LL.  65*  48,  eorope  in  laeeh  eonai^ 
eomrao  dar  cend  in  ehoieid  ali  "so  that  he  is  the  warrior  wIb 
shall  oflfer  battle  on  behalf  of  the  whole  province,"  66^  1,  corop 
conairr  sHa  "  so  that  he  shall  offer  treasures " :  eonairr  <  *eonm 
aresetf  subj.  of  s-  aorist.  We  may  perhaps  compare  Gr.  opcyu  axi« 
its  cognates  so  that  the  primary  meaning  would  be  '  to  stretch  out^ 
whence  comes  easily  the  meaning  of  '  offer,'  cf .  6inroTipot<n  rar^^ 
Z€V9  KvBo^  opc^f)  and  the  like.  Root  ore^-,  reg-  org-  {op'yvta)§ 
Persson,  Zur  Lehre  v.  d.  Wurzelerweiterung  225.  The  form  reg 
is  also  found  in  Irish,  Ascoli,  Lexicon  Palaao-Hibemicum,  cxcviL 
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E.-ON  THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  PRETONIC  N  IN 
CELTIC  SUFFIXES.     By  Whitley  Siokes,  D.C.L. 

[Read  6th  February,  1893.] 

'Fbrkeb  scbeint  n  als  Anlaut  hochbetonter  n-Suffixc  an  dio  Nach- 

*oinmenidg.  wurzelschliessendenVerschlusslaute  assimiliert  worden 

^^  sein.     So  lasst  sich  die  urgerm.  Konsonantendehnung  crklaren 

*-B.  ahd.  leeehdn  *  lecken/  urgerm.  likko,  aus  vorgerm.  ^li^h-nd-, 

^gl.  griech.  \txv€Vtt}f  w.  hijfh.^* — Brugmann,  Grundriss  I.  §  214. 

'*  hn,  dn,  gn,  vor  dem  Hauptton  wurden  im  Urgerm.  zu  bh,  dd,  gg^ 
^raus  nach  §  533,  pp,  tt,  lek,  die  weiter  ebenso  bobandelt  wurden, 
^e  die  aus  idg.  pn,  in,  A'»,  qn,  und  aus  idg.  hhriy  dhn,  ^hn, 
J^  entstandenen  pp,  it,  kk  (§  630,  538).— Grundriss  I.  §  534.* 
See  also  ibid.  II.  p.  397,  §  541. 

Thongb  well  aware  of  tbe  danger  of  assuming  tbat  a  pbonetic 
W,  good  for  one  family  of  languages,  is  good  for  anotber,  it  seemed 
^  me,  wben  I  read  tbese  passages,  tbat  tboy  gave  tbe  key  to  tbe 
etymology  of  six  groups  of  Celtic  words,  wbicb  bavo  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  bitberto  been  explained.  I  mentioned  tbis  key,  briefly, 
i^i  Kubn's  Zeitscbrift,  xxix.  375,  and  now  after  five  years'  con- 
sideration, I  proceed  to  submit  to  Celtologues  tbe  words  in  question 
wid  their  respective  etymologies. 


I.  gg  from  -gna,  -gni,  -gnd. 

^'  It.  aeus,  ocuis  (now  agus)  *  and ' ;    Old- Celtic  ^akkmtl  from 
^99^t\  (tbe  provection  being  due   to   tbe    accent) ;   pre- Celtic 

^^  Compare  Paal-Braune*fi  Beitrage,  vii.  133';  Osthoff,  ibid.  vii.  297  et  seg. ; 
^^  ibid.  ix.  149  ;  Kauffmann,  tbid.  xii.  504. 
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^4f  Jbi^ki^'y  cognate  with  Lat.  m^gw^u ;  Gnalp  ijx*'*'^***  (Sebaiiit^ 
YooaUsams,  L  31),  Jtx^  »  Bkr.  «iftM«.  80  Ir.  m  'and'  (BoiWaa 
Annals  of  InnisMIen,  io.  85^  2,  eto.);  If.  mI  'nfiar,'  pobA  to 
an  Old-Oeltio  ^«tta-|  ^i^^,  pie-Oeltio  ^nyil-ff^  • 

In  the  Welsh  m  *and,*  nyM  *  near'ssCJoni.  iliy.  (syat;  Brat  Ay 
*  and,'  Aik^as  '  preaqne,  &  pea  prda,'  the  orkeli.  tk  aeema  to  InM 
been  simplified.  The  Ir,  prep,  mc,  00  'jnxta,  piope,  apod'** 
W.  «^,  wn^  *  prope,'  seem  to  come  bom  an  (Hd-Osltia  *wrib> 
oognate  with  Skr.  dMdippi ;  Or*  |rc(yc«. 

2.  Ir.  aice,  after  <band,*  'chain';  Oid-Odtb  «aiH  •iwi;  l^^ 
Oeltio  *jM^iii  (the  loss  of  |i  is  regular),  cognate  with  Lat 
(Orandriss,  §682),  ^asi-^^^;  Or.  n^aw/u.    From  alias 
Ir.  sMtf  '  stroiDtare,'  *  building.' 

This  etymology  of  aiec  is  donbtfol,  as  it  might  eqnallj 
be.  derived  from  a  pre^Cdtic   ^Mubii*,  oognate   witii   the 
pdfdgaii   '  binds ' ;    Lat  pax,  pttmcor ;    Or.    wm^mdk4%  (i 
VacfoXov);  Ooth.,/!iA0fi. 

8.  Ir.  haee  (now  hae)   < (hosier,  hook';    Welsh  Hdk  ' 
nncns' ;  Old-C^ltio  *Mlil»-,  Haggd- ;  pre-Odtie  Hht^f-n6, 
with  A.S.  bae;  Eng.  Sa^A;  Skr.  VMaf 'sich  wenden/    For 
connexion  of  ideas,  compare  N.H.O.  jBudbn,  cognate  with 
^hruHe  '  to  be  crooked,  to  oture.' 

4.  Ir.  ^o«j  (now  hog)  *  soft '  and  boce '  bow  *  (in  OJt.  Jid-hM  \U99Uf 
ligneus');  Old-Celtic  *hukko-^  Huggd- ;  pre-Celtic  ♦Wii^-ikJ,  oogsits 
with  A.S.  hoga\  Eng.  how\  N.H.G.  Bogen^  hteg&n,  hiegiam;OT» 
06^701,  (pvf^f^avto,  Lat.  /a^«a ;  Skr.  iAif/,  part.  perf.  pass,  hhif^ 
The  mod.  Ir.  3o^Aa  is  borrowed  from  the  A.S. 

5.  Ir.  hoee  (now  hoe)  *  he-goat ' ;  W.  hweh ;  Old-Celtic  ♦Wi»-*i 
*hugg6'i ;  pre-Celtic  *3A«^-»(J-*,  cognate  with  Zend  huta  '  Bock  ; 
A.S.  hucca\  O.N.  hukkr;  O.H.G.  hoe. 

It  is  possible  that  this  Ir.  hoee  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  Teutonic  words  just  cited. 

6.  Gaul,  hraca  *  breeches ' ;  Old-Celtic  Hr&kkd,  *hragga,  f^ 
Celtic  *hhrag-ndf  derived  from  *bhrdg  *  rump,'  cognate  with  I^ 
frdgro.  For  the  connexion  of  ideas  compare  Lith.  hulis  *  battock 
and  Skr.  huli  •  vulva,'  cognate  with  Ir.  holad  (Old-Celtic  «*aW^) 
'smell';  Skr.  puta  m.  du.  *  the  buttocks'  B.R.,  cognate  wi*^ 
pUPf  pUgati  *  to  stink  * ;  Lat.  podex,  cognate  with  pedo ;  and  0'' 
Xo£ai/o9,  Zend  zadhahh,  cognate  with  x^^'^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^• 

From  the  Gaulish  hrdca  (where  the  Old-Celtic  kk  is  aimplifiw 
are  borrowed,  on  the  one  hand,  Eomanic  words  like  ItaL  Ifi^* 
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Fr.  hrate,   and,  on  the  other,  Teutonic  words,   such   as   O.H.G. 
pruek ;  O.N.  kr6kr ;  A.S.  brdc,  pi.  bree ;  Erig.  hreeth. 
The  Br.  hra^ou  seems  to  come  from  a  Low-Lat.  hrdea, 

7.  Ir.  hrece {now  hreac)  'speckled' ;  W.  brych ;  Old-Celtic *wfJl*^o-*, 
^mrggd'i ;  pre-Celtic  ^mfg-nd-iy  cognate  with  Lith.  margai.  Another 
participle  from  the  same  root  is  O.Ir.  mrecht  *  varius^W.  hrith 
'  motley,  pied  ' ;  Old-Celtic  *mrktO'i ;  pre-Celtic  *mfg-t0'8, 

8.  Med.  Lat  (Gaulish  ?)  doeca  •  bell,*  W.  cloeh,  F.,  Old-Celtic 
^Hokkdy  from  an  oxyton  *kloggd,  pre-Celtic  *klognd,  cognate  with 
Gr.  gXa^ta  (perf.  KCKXayya),  from  *K\aytuff  and  xXayf^ff ;  Lat. 
tk'i^o;  Lith.  klageti  'to  laugh';  O.N.  hlakka  'to  scream  '  The 
Iiish  cognate  is  cloco  (now  c^/^),  a  masc.  o-stem,  deducible  from 
a  pre-Celtic  ^klog-nd-t. 

This  etymology  is  doubtful,  as  Med.  Lat.  elocca,  W.  clock  may 
come  from  *klukkdy  kluk-na  ;  and  Ir.  clocc  from  ^klukko-Sf  ^kluk-nd-s, 
cognate  with  Bulg.  klikeam  *  stosse ' ;  Servian  kticati  *  klopfen.' 

9.  Ir.  cnocc  (now  cnoc)  M.  'hill';  O.Br,  cnoch  (gl.  tumulus); 
Old-Celtic  *knokkO'Sy  ^knoggd-i ;  pre-Celtic  *knog-n6-i.  Cognate 
^thO.N.  hnakke  * Hinterhaupt ' ;  A.S.  hnScca;  Eng.  neck;  N.H.G. 
^•ekm,  see  Eluge  s.v.  In  W.  enwc,  pi.  cnyciau  *  gibbus,  tuber,' 
We  have  an  unexplained  preservation  of  the  Old-Celtic  kk. 

10.  W.  ^ytf A  'curled';  Bret.  crech\  Old-Celtic  ^krekko-i^  ^kreggd-s; 
ptB-Celtic  *kregh-n6-9.  Cognate  with  A.S.  hring  ;  O.N.  hringa  ; 
O.Slav,  kragik  *  circle,*  kraglik  '  round.' 

11.  Ir.'^iV?  {eig,  O'CL)  'moon';  Old-Celtic  ^enkki-,  *enggi. ; 
Pfe-Celtic  *peng'ni'f  cognate  with  Gr.  0€77o?  from  ^sphengos, 
Hod.Gr.  ipeyydpt  '  moon.'  The  common  word  for  *  moon,'  hcae,  is 
to  ^  as  getcae  '  branch  '  is  to  gic. 

12.  Ir.  feec  (now  feac)  '  spade ' ;  Old-Celtic  *vekk(l,  *vegga  ;  pro- 
Celtic  ^pegh-na ;  cognate  with  IjbX.  vanga^  tdmer,  Gr.  o0i//9,  O.N. 
•«V**»»  O.H.G.  wagafuo  'ploughshare  ' ;  Pruss.  wagnis  *  coulter.' 

13.  Ir.  gliee  (now  glic)  *  cunning ' ;  Old -Celtic  *glkki-8,  *gIggi'S; 
pfe-Celtic  *ghlgh-ni'8f  cognate  with  Gr.  KoXxaiutOf  Ka\x««  >  Goth. 
$^9gt6t  glaggvuha. 

The  Scottish  gleg  seems  borrowed  from  Ir.  glicc, 

14.  W.  hweh  F.  'a  sow' ;  Com.  hoch;  Old-Celtic  *sukkdt  *8uggd; 
pfe-Celtic  ^tugh-naj   cognate   with   A.S.  sugu  'sow'   and  Dutch 

^' 
There  is  a  modem  Irish  auige  *  a  call  to  pigs,'  and  O'Reilly  has 
*uig  *  a  pig ' ;  but  this  may  have  been  borrowed  from  A.S. 
^u.    Why  W.  hwch  is  not  hoch  I  do  not  understaod. 
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Windisch,  Worterb.  499,  brings  doubtfully  Ir.  rat  in  do-r* 
etc.,   from  *ro'dad;   Skr.   daddmi.      But  in  Old-Celtic  tbe 
corresponding  with  daddmi  would  probably   have  been  dO,  i 
or  didO^  and  ro-deddy  ro-didd  would  have  become  in  Old -Irish, 
ro'dad,  but  ro-deod,  ro-diud. 

30.  Ir.  ildet  (now  slaod)  *  a  slide,'  LL.  391»  7;  Old-Celtic  ♦«&! 
*8laidd6';  pre-Celtic  *8laidh-n6'.  Cognate  are  Lith.  alidHi  '  gla 
Lett,  iiaida  'sloping'  (Grundriss,  §634);  A.S.  slidan;  NJ 
ichlitten ;  Skr.  sridh  '  to  stumble,'  *  to  make  a  false  step.' 

31.  Ir.  tot  *  a  wave,'  0*CL;  Old-Celt.  *tuttd,  *tuddd;  pre-O 
*tud'na.  Cognate  are  Skr.  tuddmi  *  1  strike ';  Lat.  tudes,  tudit 
Goth,  stauta;  M.H.G.  8tut%6  'stosse,'  groundform  itud^n  (Grund 
§  605). 

In  Ir.  and  Welsh  tonn  *  wave  ' ;  Old-Celtic  *tundd^  the  ro< 
nasalised,  as  in  Lat.  tu-n-do,  Per-tu-n-da  ;  Skr.  tundate. 

Prof.  Bezzenberger  prefers  to  connect  tot  and  tonn  with  . 
^edtan  *  heulen,'  O.N.  ]^'6ta  *ert6nen';  O.H.G.  diozan  *to 
rauschen,  schwellen,'  u;azzer  diezo  *  wasserschnelle.' 

32.  Ir.  trott  (now  trod)  'a  quarrel,'  pi.  n.  troit;  Old-C 
*trutt0'8,  *trudd6'8  ;  pre-Celtic  ^trud-nd-i.  Cognate  are  Lat.  tr 
trudis;  Goth,  m-^^riutan  *to  molest,'  ^rutnJUl  *  leprous';  . 
^redtan  (Eng.  threaten) ;   O.Slav.  trudU  *  trouble.' 

Other  Celtic  derivatives  from  yjtrud  are  Ir.  troscaim  *  I  f 
{^trud-8k6)y  tro8C  *a  leper,'<roww  *  heavy,'  *  oppressive'  {*inid-8mi 
"NV.  trwm  *  gravis,  tristis,  maestus '=Com.  ^row,  Bret,  troum. 

To  these  words  we  may  perhaps  add  Ir.  greit  *  champi 
grut  *  curds,'  lott  *  whore,*  lott  *  destruction,'  and  8latt  (= 
llaih)  now  */a^,  *  rod.' 


III.    hh  from  'hniy  -hn6^  -hnu, 

33.  O.Ir.  *bappy  *hopp  *  bunch,'  *  tassel ' ;  Mid.Ir.  papp,  pf^, 
LXJ.  97*  3,  pi.  ace.  pupuy  LB.  127* ;  Highland  Gaelic  hab,  M.  g 
baba;  Old-Celtic  HoppUy  *babbuy  Hoppw^  Hobbu-;  pre-Cei 
*bhabh'nUf  ^bhobh-nn-y  cognate  with  Lat.  faba,  haba^  Pruss.  hai 
O.Slav,  bobxiy  and  perhaps  Gr.  '7ro'p-(t>6^,  ire-p-ipi^  from  *<pO'^-i 
♦06-^-01  V.  The  initial  p  in  Mid.Ir.  popp  may  be  due  to  assimilati' 
as  in  Mid.Ir.  prapad  *  the  twinkling  of  an  eye '= O.Ir.  hrafi 
coie  *five,'  Old-Celtic  *qefiqi\  pre-Celtic  *penqi;  and  Eng.  £o^ 
pet-form  of  Robert. 
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The  Eng.  hob  'bonch,  knob,  plummet,'  seems  either  borrowed 
from,  or  cognate  with,  O.Ir.  hopp, 

34.  W.  doff  *  lame,  limping ' ;  Old-Celtic  ^kloppos,  *klohh6'S ; 
pre-Celtic  *klolh-tt6'M,  cognate  with  6r.  xXafipo^  and  Lith.  klumbat 
'kme,  limping.* 

The  low-Latin  eloppus  'x<^^®*t*  Ducange  (whence  Fr.  eloupy 
dopiner)  seems  to  rest  on  a  Oaulish  *klopp0'8, 

35.  rap  *  every  animal  that  drags  to  it,  ut  sunt  sues,'  Cormac's 
Glossary;  Old-Celtic  ^rappo-^  *rahh6-\  pre- Celtic  rah-nd,  cognate 
with  rapm  ;  N.H.G.  raffen  *  to  snatch.'  Or  with  Old-Bulg.  rahiti 
'secare,  rapere '  ? 

The  above  etymology  is  doubtful,  as  rap  might  equally  well 
be  referred  to  a  pre-Celtic  ^rap-nd  (see  infra,  Nos.  56-63),  and  be 
then  connected  with  Lat.  rapio. 

36.  Ir.  seip  'hand,'  dat.  sg.  ina  dag-icip  *m  his  good  hand,' 
LB.  240*;  Old-Celtic  ^skeppi-,  ^skehbi- ;  pre-Celtio  *8keb-ni. 
Cognate  are  Ooth.  ga-ikapjan^  Eng.  9hap$y  N.H.G.  schnffen. 

In  Ir.  tfM/y^Aa  '  shapen,'  'brought  into  form,'  O'Don.  Supp.,  wo 
hare  a  part.  pret.  pass,  from  a  sister-root  keb.  Hence  also  O'Brien's 
«>  *  a  hand.' 

Other  such  words  are  possibly  Ir.  c$poe  'quire-song,'  lapp 
*ilime'(now  labdn,  laibe) ;  W.  lleibio  (Br.  lippat)  'to  lick';  Ir. 
ywMi  (now  obann)  *  sudden '  (cf.  Or.  ilifyuay^) ;  tapp^  topp,  Mod.  Ir. 
^,  tapaidh  *  quick,  active,'  and  timpdn  *  a  standing-stone,'  formed 
»8tem  *temppo^f  ^tembbd-,  from  *tembh-n6 :  cf.  Skr.  ttambha  '  post,' 
']nllar';  Zend  gUmbana ;  Jjiih,  itambai, 

I  have  thus,  I  hope,  made  it  probable,  if  I  have  not  proved, 
that  in  Old-Celtic,  as  in  primeval  Germanic,  the  initial  n  of  the 
accented  n-  suffixes  was  sometimes  assimilated  to  a  preceding  ^, 
^  or  3.  I  will  now  mention  some  instances  where  the  same 
*  appears  to  have  been  assimilated  to  a  preceding  k,  q,  t,  or  p. 

rV.   kk  from  -kna^  -And-,  -knon-f  -knii-y  -qtid-y  -qnii, 

37.  W.  aeh^  F.  '  generation,'  achen  *  lineage  * ;  O.W.  achmonou 
(ll  ingninibus)  ;  Ir.  aieme  '  genus,'  aimed  *  natura.'  All  from 
^  Old-Celtic  ^akkd^  pre-Celtic  *ak-ndf  cognate  with  Skr.  anka, 
'ftttk,  lap/  and  djbui,  vy-akna^  iam-akna  '  gebogen '  (Fick^  I.  6). 

38.  Ir.  hrocc  (now  brog) '  grief ' ;  Old-Celtic  ^brukko-  {*brukkd  ?) ; 
KMJeltic  *bruk-n6,  *grukn6,  cognate  with  Gr.  PpvKU)  *I  bite'; 
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Ir.  irdu  ' grief '""W.  hrwffn  IC.  'a  pricking/  'smartiii^'  nuij 
be  cognate  and  come  from  a  parozyton  Old-Celtio  *iHUbi#-. 

89.  Ir.  caec  (now  cm)  *dang';  W.  mmAM.  'fimoa';  Corn.  MMfA; 
Br.  Mueh  *merda*;  Old-Celtic  ^kttkko^i  pre-Oeltic  *ifli-fitf-  or 
^kaq-nd-.  Cognate  with  Skr.  qdka  and  ^^kft^  gen.  ^aknid$  (ozyton!) ; 
Gr.  KOKKfi ;  Lat.  cacwr$\  Lith.  nXMi. 

Ir.  c&ehair  '  slough '  may  be  cognate. 

40.  Ir.  crocan  (now  eroffdn)  'pot';  W.  erockMn,  founded  on  an  Old- 
Celtic  ^krokko',  pre-Celtic  ^itroi-M^,  cognate  with  Ghr.  Kpmmt 
from  *ic/»itfff|ot. 

41.  *^dee  (now  grdg)  'the  croaking  of  a  raven/  grdg  infrt 
1^0.  55y  where  it  rhymes  with  ndt ;  Old-Gelt  ^grdkh ;  pre*Gdtio 
*p'&h4iA,    Cognate  with  Lat.  grdeului, 

42.  leee  (now  Uac)  'flagstone;'  W.  ttSeh  'tabula  sazea';  Old* 
Celtic  *Wtd ;  pre-Celtic  ^plknm.  Cognate  with  Lat.  jiAhim,  phptmU  ; 
Or.  frXa^,  rXacovt,  r\<Lriyot;  lS.K.Ot,JUch. 

48.  Ir.  Ueco  (now  ^m)  '  cheek/  gen.  leooon.  Founded  on  an 
Old-Celtic  *lekko'  from  ^lek^nd-.  Cognate  with  Pruss.  im^gmm  tat 
^Ujfknan ;  O.Slay.  liee  wpoatnrov  ( Windisch  K.B.  viii.  489). 

44.  Ir.  mace  (now  mac) '  son ' ;  01d-Celt.*Ma^^s-«  (ogmic  gen.  wsffj); 
pre-Celtic  maq-nd-^.  Cognate  with  Lith.  rndku^  motif ii^  Lett,  swlwy 
mdiit  'konnen' ;  asGoth.  ma^uc  'boy '  (Ir.  mtc^)  is  cognate  with  wufom. 

The  Old- Welsh  map  points  to  an  Old-Celtic  maqo^Sf  or  else  the 
qg  has  been  simplified. 

45.  Ir.  mucc  (now  muc)  '  pig  * ;  W.  moeh-yn^  pi.  mock ;  Old-Celtie 
*mukku' ;  pre-Ccltic  ^muhnii^  cognate  with  Lat.  mueui^  c-mwi^iin; 

46.  Ir.  sice  (now  siocc)  *  frost ' ;  Old-Celtic  *Bikhu,  *ciqqu;  pre- 
Celtic  ^aiq-nut  cognate  with  Lat.  iiocarc,  Skr.  cikaid^  Zeod 
Ati&tMA  (Bartholomae,  K.Z.  29,  525). 

47.  O.Bret.  *teeham  *  fugio '  (M.Bret,  infin.  tcchet)  ;  Old-Celtio 
♦<fH(5  {*teqq6?) ;  pre-Celtic  *tek'n(f  {^teq-no  ?),  cognate  with  Lith. 
tckinas  ^aufcnd,  schncU.'  So  the  Ir.  techim  'I  flee'  is  cognate 
with  Lith.  teku^  teketi  'to  run,  to  flow/  and  Zend  <a«  'to  ran, 
hasten,  flow.' 

48.  Ir.  ^traccaim  *  I  press/  in  the  compound  du-thraic  *  defliree» 
i.e.   'presses    after  something';    Old -Celtic    *trakk6\    pre-Celtio 
^trak-nof    cognate   with  A.S.   ]^rinffan;    O.H.G.    dringan\   li^* 
trknkti  'stossen.' 

To  this  belongs  W.  trweh  1.  'fractus/  '  mancus/  2.  *waseaX^ 
'  incisio/  if  it  be  not  borrowed  from  Lat.  truneuc. 
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The  followiDg  words  may  possibly  be  explained  in  like  manner : 
Ir.  heeeiM  *I  bellow*  (W.  heichio  *mugire'),  now  beieim,  Ir.  eocca 
•boat*  (W.  ewch),  Ir.  cicee  *  flesh,'  Ir.  iec  *  healing'  ( W.  iach),  now 
iotf,  and  W.  talch  *  grist,'  from  ^talkko-,  ^Mk-nd-^  which  Strachan 
has  connected  with  Kuss.  tolokno  •  dried  oatmeal.' 


V.    tt  from  ttMy  'indf  -tnu, 

49.  Ir.  hratt  (now  brat)  *  mantle ' ;  CWelsh  ma'p-breihinnou 
(gl  cunis) ;  Old-Celtic  ^bratto-s ;  pre-Celtic  ^braih-nd-M,  ^grath- 
ikJ-«,  cognate  with  Ir.  brHt  *  a  strip  of  cloth,*  which  Khys  brings 
from  *^an^t=8kr.  granthi  *  a  tie,  a  knot.' 

50.  Ir.  glota  '  belly,'  gen.  glotan :  glotain  *  bosom,'  O'Br.  Formed 
on  a  base  glutt-,  glut^Uy  cognate  with  Or.  7Xot;T09,  N.H.G.  KIobb, 

61.  Ir.  lat  '  foot '  ;  Old-Celtic  *latta  {^latto-  ?)  ;  pre-Celtic 
^pkt^a  {^plat-nd-  ?),  cognate  with  Lat.  planta  *  sole  of  the  foot  * ; 
Gr.  vXartn ;  Lith.  platiiB. 

52.  Ir.  littiu  'porridge,*  gen.  lilten  ;  Welsh  llith  M.  Derived 
from  an  Old-Celtic  ^Uto- ;  pro-Celtic  ^plt-nd-,  cognate  with  Lat. 
M  (I.E.  pUi')  and  Gr.  iroXros  (I.E.  plto-), 

53.  Ir.  matan  'battle'  (Rev.  Celt.  xiii.  472),  Mid.  Ir.  madan, 
BB.  49^  18.  Derived  from  an  Old- Celtic  *mat(o- ;  pre-Celtic 
*McM-ff<^,  cognate  with  Gr.  fAoOo^  and  Skr.  y/maih  {mdnthatt\ 
iMmti)  *  to  crush,  hurt,  kill.' 

From  the  same  root  come  the  Ir:  verb  memaid  *  f regit,'  and  the 
00QI18  maided  and  maidm  *  breach.' 

54.  Ir.  tniii  *  short ' ;  Old-Celtic  *tnuUu- ;  pre-Celtic  ^mUt-nii, 
cognate  with  Lat.  mUtilM, 

55.  Ir.  ndt  'buttock,*  ndd  .i.  ton,  O'Cl.,  gen.  pi.  asbeir  [^in'\Jiach 
^•^  grdg  I  fl[tf]  eriim  ndt  ndmat  anocht  *  the  bare-beaked  raven 
■•ys^dtf,  gnawing  foemen's  buttocks  to-night,*  H.  3.  18,  p.  73, 
^  1 ;  Old-Celtic  ^ndtto- ;  pre-Celtic  *n6tn6,  cognate  with  Gr. 
^o«,  vSrrov ;  Lat.  ndtei. 

YI.    pp  from  'pndf  -pnl. 

56.  Ir.  eapp  '  chariot,'  '  hearse,'  *  bier,'  dat.  sg.  ructhar  do  ben  i 
^PP  .i.  i  carr,  *  may  thy  wife  bo  carried  in  a  hearse ! '  LU.  6*»  30 ; 
^M-Celtic  ^kappO' ;  pre-Celtic  ^kap-nd.  Cognate  with  Thcss. 
<«»tti^,  chariot,'  perhaps  also  with  Karravev^. 

'^.  Trial.  1891-8-8.  20 
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Gr.  xdwij  *  crib '  and  Lat.  eapulus  *  coffia  '  may  also  be  cognate 

57.  Ir.  cepp  *  garden,'  whence  eeppdn  and  the  modem  ctapc 
'  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for  tillage,'  O'Don.  Supp.  0! 
Celtic  *keppO' ;  pre-Celtic  ^kep-nd- .  Cognate  with  Gr.  dyir 
Dor.  /caTTo?  and  N.H.G.  Huhej  though  the  vocalism  does  i 
agree  well. 

58.  W.  {jro^'firmus';  Old-Celt.  Hrappo-s;  pre-Celtic  *krap'fU 
Cognate  with  O.Slav.  kripH  'fortis';  O.N.  hrafa  *  ertragen,'  kra 
kraptr  *robur*  (Ebel,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  ii.  174;  Schmidt,  Vocalism 
ii.  72). 

59.  Ir.  crip  *  swift  * ;  Old-Celtic  ^krppi- ;  pre-Celtic  *krp'H 
cognate  with  the  words  cited  nnder  58 ;  crib  *  swiftness,'  O'Br. 

The  Welsh  cry/  'fortis,'  'gravis*;  Corn,  crif  (gl.  fortis);  Br 
ereff  *fermu8,  tenax,'  may  belong  to  the  same  root  and  desce 
from  a  pre-Celtic  ^krpmo-.  For  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  *  swi 
and  *  strong,'  cf.  N.H.Q.  8chneU==0.^,  sn/allr.  The  Irish  cogni 
may  be  crimthann  *  fox,'  also  a  proper  name. 

60.  Ir.  gopp  *  mouth,  beak,  snout ' ;  Old- Celtic  *goppO'S ;  p: 
Celtic  ^gop-nds:  cognate  with  Zend  %afan  *  mouth'  (Bezzenberge 
Now  gohf  whence,  I  suppose,  the  English  slang-word  gob.  T 
Fr.  goher,  gohe-  mouche,  point  to  a  Gaulish  *gopQ-, 

61.  Ir.  *r6pait?i  *I  tear,'  *  rend  * ;  Mid.  and  Mod.  Ir.  rehai 
reubatm;  Old-Celtic  *reipp6;  pre-Celtic  ^reip-nd.  Related  Iri 
worils  are  rep  in  the  compouad  rep-gaeth  *  a  rending  wim 
LL.  83*  15,  and  the  verbal  noun  repud,  LB.  150*.  Cognates  t 
Gr.  e-f)ci7nv'j  Lat.  rlpa;  O.X.  rifa  'to  break,'  riffia  '  rumpi* 

The  Ir.  rue  *  battle '  =  W.  rhae  may  have  lost  a  />  in  inlaut  a: 
belong  to  the  same  root,  with  a  diiferent  grade  of  vowel. 

62.  Ir.  ropp  'every  animal  that  gores,  ut  sunt  uaccae,'  Coniia< 
Glossary;  Old-Celtic  ^ruppo-a -,  pre-Celtic  ^rup-n6'8,  cognate  wi 
Lut.  ru-m-po\  Goth,  biraubon;  A.S.  red  finny  reo/an;  O.X.  rjufa' 

63.  tinipdn  *  a  stringed  musical  iustrumeut.'  Formed  on  a  ste 
^temppo'  *a  chord';  pre-Celtic  "^tenip-no'.  Cognate  with  Lit 
tetnpiiiy  tcmpfi  '  aiisdehnen,'  temptijva  *  Sehne.' 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  none  of  these  etymologies  are  absolute 
convincing,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  those  numbered  4  ai 
L),  wh(Te  tlio  ideal  pre-Celtic  forms  are  actually  establishoJ  I 
the  oxyton  Skr.  bhugnd-s  and  Gr.  \ayi>d<f.  But  one  of  the  tests 
tlie  truth  of  a  theory  is  the  number  of  phenomena  which  it  explain-' 
and  tried  by  this  test,  I  submit  that  the  theory  now  brought  forirai 
is  at  least  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 
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I  confess,  also,  that  I  cannot  explain  why,  in  modem  Irish,  we 

lia?e  agu8,  hog  'soft,'  elogj  iig,  Ittg^  hg^  alugaim,  beside  bacy  hoe 

*  he-goat,'  hreacj  enoe,  feacy  gliOy  minic,  trie,  and  hrog^  crogdn,  grdg, 

hm\e  heicimf  eac,  ioCf  leac^  leaca,  mac,  muc,  sioe :  why  we  have  cuid, 

SMmj  gead,  lUidin,  radaim,  staod,  troid,  beside  hrat,  glotain,  slat : 

and,  lastly,  why  we  have  hah^  eih,  erih,  goh,  ohann,  reuhaim,  beside 

^etfoeh,  tap,  tapaidh. 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  a  first  draught  of  this  paper 
appeared  in  IndogermanisehB  Fonchungen  II.  167-173,  and  that 
the  etymologies  numbered  respectively  2,  5,  7,  22,  43,  46,  and 
49  are  due  to  Professor  Strachan.  He  also  pointed  out  to  me  that 
tlie  Irish  hoee  '  soft  *  (No.  4)  might  be  deduced  from  ^hhugnd- :  that 
gtUaim  (No.  26)  might  be  connected  with  the  8kr.  y/gadh\  that 
Miii  and  huXi  were  cognate  with  Ir.  holad  (No.  6) ;  and  that  liitu 
(No.  28)  might  be  cognate  with  A.S.  lytel,  O.H.G.  /tizi7. 


^W9i,  near  Genoa, 

30M  January,  1893. 


X.— OLD-IRISH  GLOSSES  ON  THE  BUCOLIC^ 
From  a  MS.  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  By  Whitl  - 
Stokes,  D.C.L. 

Geo.  Thilo  (Rheinisches  Museum,  Neue  Folge,  XIV.  132-13 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Old-Irish  glosses,  which  a  - 
found  in  the  abridgments  of  Fhilargyrus'  scholia  on  the  Bucoli- 
contained  in  two  tenth-century  codices,  one  in  the   Lanrentu^ 
library,  marked  pint.  XLV.  cod.  14,  ff.  1-22,  the  other  in  ttr: 
Bibliotheque  Rationale,  MS.  lat.  7960,  ff.  1-17.      Thilo  prints 
six  of  these  glosses,  which  were  reprinted  by  Zimraer  (Gloss.  hiH 
supplementum,  p.  5),  with  the  addition  of  one  from  the  latt^ 
codex  contributed  by  Herm.  Hagen.     To  these  seven,  I  addec^ 
in  the  Academy  for  Jan.  17,   1891,  pp.  64-65,  thirty  from  tlm. 
Paris  MS.     I  now  present  a  complete  list  of  those  in  the  Laurecs 
tian  codex.     Among  them  I  have  inserted  the  end  of  a  scholioEEi 
on  Eel.  III.  90,  which  tends  to  show  the  nationality  of  the  maker 
of  the  abridgment  in  which  it  occurs.     The  Irish  glosses  in  the 
Paris  MS.  will  be  published  in  the  Revue  Celtique  for  July,  1893. 
Both   MSS.  are   in  continental   handwritings,  and  the  scribes 
were,  naturally,  ignorant  of   Irish.      Hence  sundry  mistakes  in 
copying  the  Irish  glosses,  such  as  bisecting  and  trisecting  words, 
transposing  letters,  and  sometimes  putting  <?  for  ^;  e^  o  or  t  for^; 
h  iov  h\  8  for  /  and  f  for  s  or  p;   m  for  in  ;  t  for  rf,  d  for  by  and 
even  u  for  il  and  ic  for  a.     Five  of  these  glosses — viz.  (16),  (25), 
(47),  (65),  (104) — are  so  corrupt  that  I  am  unable  to  explain 
them  satisfactorily.     But,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  handed 
down  in  a  comprehensible  form,  and  apart  from  the  lexicographical 
value   of    them  all,   the   gen.   sg.  milye,  the  nom.  pi.  dercey  the 
accusatives    pi.    hledmil^    eyiglemen^    darcha^   grode,    the   verbs  ^•» 
farmuinethary  tucrechay  dodihel,   hanrag,  folloinCy  fedid^   immondi^^\ 
adrethy  sihrase  and   adcicUus,  and  the  participles  cltthif  tiephgl*^* 
will  be  welcome  to  the  student  of  Old-Irish  grammar. 

1  Reprinted,  with  many  corrections  and  additions,  from  Kuhn^s  Zeitschrift  f*^ 
yergl.  Sprachforschung,  xxxiii.  62-80. 
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Fo.     2v.  10  Da  .i.  cit  (Eel.  I.  19). 
„       3r.  14  Baucse  .i.  brongidi  (Eel.  I.  58). 
„       3p.     9  Dumosa  .i.  drisidi  (Eel.  I.  77). 
„        „    39  Cicadis.*  oauig  (Eel.  11.  13). 
,t      4v.     8  Uiolas  .i.  seotha  1.  uaeeinia  (Eel.  II.  47). 
„        I,    11  Anethi.  propir  lostf  (Eel.  II.  48). 
„      6r.  10  Be  Meuio  uero  nihil  rep^i  ut  Adamnanus'  ait 

(Eel.  III.  90). 
„        „    13  Fraga  .i.  subi  (Eel.  III.  92). 
„        „    22  in  eruo  .i.  tineur  (Eel.  III.  100). 
„        „    23  faseinat  .i.  farmuinethar  (Eel.  III.  103). 
„       7p.  27  flauescet  blicfithir  (Eel.  IV.  28). 
„        „    28  Arista  broth  (Eel.  IV.  28). 
„       8r.     8  mentiri  .i.  tuereeha  fusca  enim  luna  mentitur 

alium  eolorew  (Eel.  IV.  42). 
8r.     1  labruscas  .i.  feadinne  (Eel.  V.  7). 
„    34  thiasos  .i.  elasa  (Eel.  V.  30). 
„        ,t    39  auene  .i.  mailan  uilchi  ucleu  infee  uel  zezanise 

(Eel.  V.  37). 
40  uioUa  .i.  seoth  uel  fobuirge  fEcl.  V.  38). 
9r.     1  phallioruR  (sie!)  .i.  geclcne  1.  aiten  (Eel.  V.  39). 
„        „      3  Tumuluw  .i.  fert  (Eel.  V.  42). 

„      4  supcrattite  (sie !)  carmen  .i.  sit  seriptuw  sup^r 
tnmnlo  .i.  membree  sup^rseripte  (Eel.  V.  42). 
„        „      6  In  gramine  .i.  israth  (Eel.  V.  46). 
„        „    14  Intonsi  .i.  ncphglidi  1.  intaeti  (Eel.  V.  63). 
„        ,,    20  neetar  cetgrinnae '  (Eel.  V.  71). 
28  thimo  .i.  ^ropir  fedo  (Eel.  V.  77). 


it        >t 

9t 
if 


»f  f> 


,,        „    30  damnabM  .i.  fisi  lusu  .i.  res  faeies^  ut  uotam 

tuam  multi  adorarent  (Eel.  V.  80). 
„    34  cieuta  .i.  buinne  (Eel.  V.  85). 

35  Pedum  .i.  bron  braehin  .i.  baeulum  ineuruuw 
quo  pedes  ouium  inpediuntur  (Eel.  V.  88). 
„    37  nodis'  obid  (Eel.  V.  90). 
9t^.  18  serta  .i.  eoerca  (Eel.  VI.  16). 
„    19  ansa  .i.  dom  (Eel.  VI.  17). 


ft 

99 

n 

9) 


'  MS.  cicadei. 

*  Adananus,  Thilo,  perperam.    Adannanus,  P. 
'  MS.  nectacse  grinna}. 

*  MS.  facier. 

*  MS.  nobis. 
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(31) 

ro.    9.. 

22  moiis  .i.  morih  (Eel.  YI.  22).                • 

23  frontow  .1.  grode  (Eel.  TI.  22).           1 
„   timpora.  a  aru  (Ed.  VI.  22).               ■ 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

„     lOr. 

4  acna  .1.  bled '  mil  .i.  animalia  maris ' 

as). 

32  cornua  .i.  Iwin  (Eel.  TI.  51). 

(36) 

(3») 

36  stribula  .i.  lesib  1.  gelbm  (Eel.  VI.  60). 

(37) 

„     IOd. 

7  alnes  .i.  ferna  (Eel.  VI.  63). 

(38) 

„    ., 

7  p^rmc'ssi  .i.  propir  fluminia  bo«[o3tiiB 
64). 
13  apio  .i.  luib  Berb  (Eel.  VI.  68). 

(39) 

.. 

(") 

„    ., 

VI.  71-72). 

(11) 

19  inguina '  .i.  nomen  loci  in  quo  caoea  ac: 
bant  uel  melen'  (Eel.  VI,  76). 

(42) 

..      .. 

33  arguta  drosacli  taeh  (Eel.  VII.  1). 

(43) 

11       II 

37  arcades  .i.  aulbari  1.  fisaidi  (Eel.  VII.  4 

(") 

„     Ilr. 

3  deerruuemt  .i.  todidel  (Eel.  VII.  7). 

(46) 

4  aalu[u>  .i.  .lap  (Eel.  VII.  9). 

(") 

S  oiamioa  .i.  aaithi  (Ed.  VII.  13). 

(47) 

„        „ 

8  a«ri.  .i.  aamie  (Eel.  VII.  17). 

(48) 

.. 

23  aetosi  .i.  aimcb  (Eel.  VII.  29). 

J  anru  *  .i.  gairri  (Ed.  Til.  32). 

i  rusco  .i.  ait  tun  1.  rose  (Eol.  VII.  42). 

)  muscoai  .i.  coennicli  {Eel.  Til,  45). 

2  turgent  -i.  astaid  (Eel.  Til.  48). 

2  tede  .i.  caindla  (Eel.  VII.  49). 

.,  fuligiue  .i.  osuidi  (Eel.  TII.  50). 

)  pampiaiis  .i.  channachdi  (Eel.  TII.  58) 

)  populua  .i.  pro[pir]  fedo  (Eol.  TII.  61) 

i  fraxinua  -i.  umnus  (Eel.  TII.  65). 

1  pinuB  .i.  oct  gag  (Eel.  TII.  65). 

„  habiea.i.  octh  gachaaardua.  Lailu  (£cl. 

„  populufl  -i.  fit  (Eel.  VII.  66). 

B  aine  .i.  leio  (Eel.  Till.  12). 

S  age  .i.  fer  airli  .i.  oito  ueni  (Eel.  Till. 


'MS.  iDrama., 

*  M3.  uetme  lendulicias,   where  doliciai  i 
DuUchiaafEcLVI.  78J. 
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(63)  Fo.  12r.  34  cotibtw  .i.  lecibf<«  fEcL  VIII.  43). 

4  electra  .i.  orget  (Eel.  VIII.  54). 
„  ululae  .i.  coinnil  (Eel.  VIII.  55). 
,,  cignis  ,i.  elu  (Eel.  VIII.  55). 

23  ui[t]ta  •  snathsB  (Eel.  VIII.  64). 
37  licia  .i.  engleih   quasi   ligia  -per  que   ligantur 
stamina  (Eel.  VIII.  74). 

39  necte  .i.  immonaise  .i  euttliga  (F^l.  VIII.  77). 

5  bocola  .i.  bonat  (Eel.  VIII.  86). 
„  sera  etraaill  (Eel.  VIII.  88). 

6  exuias  .i.  inda  fodh  (Eel.  VIII.  91). 

19  corripuit  .i.  adreth  (Eel.  VIII.  105). 

23  HylaxM.  conbochuil  (Eel.  VIII.  108). 
31  fors  .i.  toe  eth  (Eel.  IX.  5). 

13r.  12  examinas  athi  (Eel.  IX.  30). 

„  taxos  .1.  far  .i.  arbor  (Eel.  IX.  30). 

14  anser  .i.  gigren  (Eel.  IX.  36). 

15  inter  argutoa  olores  .i.  it<ir  nelu.  luineenchu 
(Eel.  IX.  36). 

18  popalus  .1.  pro[pir]  fedo  (Eel.  IX.  41). 

24  aprieis  .i.  elithi  (Eel.  IX.  49). 

25  omicia  fert  .1.  folio,  inel.*  fedid  (Eel.  IX.  51). 
28  equor  .i.  muir  (Eel.  IX.  57). 

3  simflB  '  .i.  milberaeb  .i.  uirgulta  .i.  inpr^si  naribtM 
(Eel.  X.  7). 

8  pinifer.  fin  tad  birtihd  (Eel.  X.  14). 
13  Bubulei  .i.  mueibi  (Eel.  X.  19). 
18  ferulas  .i.  flesea  (Eel.  X.  25). 

20  ebuU  .i.  pra[pir]  fedo  (Eel.  X.  27). 
20  bacis  .i.  cariaib  (Eel.  X.  27). 

28  uinitor*  .i.  finbondid  (Eel.  X.  36). 

29  Berta  .i.  cohcrta  (Eel.  X.  41). 
34  a  auch  (Eel.  X.  48). 

37  moduhihoT  .1.  sibrase  .i.  seribam  (Eel.  X.  51). 

38  malle  *  .i.  roa  acubrimse  (Eel.  X.  53). 

40  uenabor  .i.  adcichlus  (Eel.  X.  56). 

'  MS.  hiias. 

*  In  the  MS.  the  e  joins  the  barred  /,  so  that  at  first  sight  we  seem  to  have 
^  with  barred  d, 

*  MS.  senuB. 

^  MS.  uiniator. 

*  MS.  malles. 
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■        (»») 

Fo. 

Ur 

5 

cornu 

.  ondidbuoo  (Ec 

.  X.  59 

■        (»') 

6 

apicula 

.i.  fogau  1.  gaau 

(Eel.  X 

60) 

■     m 

10 

liber  .i 

insnob  (Eel.  X. 

67). 

■     (») 

„ 

16r. 

6 

p.I.a  . 

cethor  (EbI.  I. 

49). 

■     (iw) 

11 

Bustirro 

.i.  susurratio  1. 

Binal  q 

lod 

DOHcitur  (Eel.  I.  56). 

■      (101) 

„ 

iGc. 

S 

««oW» 

<i>.i.  uiolopuT««,» 

Lad 

(IM) 
(108) 
(104) 


(lOd) 
(IM) 
(107) 
(108) 

(109) 
(UO) 

(111) 
(112) 
(118) 

(lU) 
(115) 
(116) 
(117) 
(118) 

(119) 
(120) 
(121) 


derce  roioh  (Eol.  II.  18). 
„   26  CkUthis  .i.  octh  alca  ib  (Ed.  H.  46). 
„   29  pnma  .i.  umi  dnugin  (Eol.  II.  S3). 
17r.  35  tmuaoraa  taentibua  hirois  ,i.  maio 
uerecuode,   hirciu  tmim  ludauM  : 
petalonm,'  animal  et  fentens  Mnpi 
toM.    Cuius  ocoU  ob  libidiueat  in  tn 
•apidnnt  (Eol.  III.  8). 
„   40  StipnlA  .i.  cnisleii  (EcL  HI.  27). 
17p.    8  ocH^mlxM  ,L  brutns  (EcL  III.  39). 

„   36  malo  me  petit  .i.  oabaiing  (Eol.  III. 

18r.  11  frnga  .i.  aubi .  quidtu*  taisM  dirant  p< 

UrraM  naU  (Eol.  lU.  93). 

„    21  in  erno  .i.  fond  orbenum  (EoL  III.  1( 

18f.  33  ODM  bocohare  .i.  bin  nel  genw  herbe 

iocoadi  (Eel.  lY.  19). 
I91-.  17  qnid?»  -i.  oirice  (Eel.  V.  9). 

„    18  Bi  .i.  adHS  (Eel.  V.  9). 
I9i>.     1  auenae'  .i.  mail  molcbi  nel  cuintl 
genas  zizamae'  (Eel.  V,  37). 
„     „   niola  ,i,  fobuii^  (Eel.  V.  38). 
„      2  pallioruB  .i.  gle  elge  (Eel.  Y.  39). 
„      9  calathia  .i.  eathaleaib  (Eel.  Y.  71). 
20i>.  23  bHchare  .i.  boethin  (Eel.  VII.  27). 
„    26  Biaum  lactis  .i.  genus  uasis  .i.  bom: 

Yll.  33). 
„    35  ruseo '  .i.  ttittiun  (Eel.  YII.  42). 
21r.  17  Licia  .i.  englemen  (Eel.  VHI.  74). 
„    27  Hylax*  .1.  borcie  milebu  nel  conbo 
YIII.  107). 
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(122)  Fo.  22r.  28  minio  .i.  uafordin  (Eel.  X.  27). 

(123)  „     22r.     I  spicula  .i.  fogu  (Eel.  X.  60). 

(124)  „        „      4  Uber  .i.  sinob  (Eel.  X.  67). 


COMMEKTABT. 

L.  stbe  Jjaurentian  codex. 
P.  s=tbe  Paiis  codex. 

(1)  eit  (gl.  da),  imper.  sg.  2  of  a  verb  co<;nate  with  eei 
'permission,*  which  Thuraeysen  (KZ.  XXXII.  571)  eonneets 
with  Lat.  eido  from  *ke%d6.     Not  in  P. 

(2)  hrongidi  (gl.  raueae),  pi.  n.  f.  of  Irongide  eogn.  with  Gr. 
fipayxo9  'hoarseness,'  /3/»a7xo'«  'hoarse.' 

(3)  drisidi  (gl.  dumosi),  dat.  sg.  f.  of  driside,  derived  from  driss  • 
Cgl.  Tcpres)  Sg.  47*  8,  cognate  with  Welsh  drysu  *  briars, 
brambles,'  M.  Bret,  dresen  "epine."  This  or  a  like  gloss  is 
"the  source  of  the  "  fdrisidis,*'  which  Thilo  and  Hagen  have 
inserted  in  their  text  of  Servius,  III.  17,  1.  1,  believing, 
apparently,  that  it  is  corrupt  Greek. 

(4)  cauig  (gl.  cicadis),  a  scribal  error  for  cailig,  pi.  n.  of  eaileeh'^ 
Welsh  ceiliog  rhedyn  "  cicada,"  ad  v.  "  gallus  filicis."  Com. 
chelioe  *  cock '  (Gaul.  Calidcos  ?).  Cognate  with  Gr.  KaXeiVf 
1-at.  eidar0,  OHG.  haldn  "  berufen." 

(5)  seotha  (gl.  uiolas),  pi.  ace.  of  scoth  (gl.  uioUa)  No.  (17). 
Sence  scotMe  (gl.  uiolarium)  Sg.  35^  1.  But  scoth  ordinarily 
means  a  flower  of  any  colour  {derc  a  Bcotha  *'  red  its  flowers," 
S.  3.  3.  p.  59^).  Connexion  with  Lat.  scato^  seateo  seems 
pocsible.  Or  should  we  compare  NHG.  schoszy  schdsiliny 
and  Fr.  icot  'tree-stump,'   y/skut? 

(^)  /»»-<opir  losa  (gl.  anethi),  "  the  proper  name  of  a  plant."     So 

^«  have  propir  fedo  (24),  (56),  (80),  (88),  propir  fluminis 

(^B).     Propir,  pi.  propiri,  Sg,   32^   14,   is   borrowed  from 

^o  Lat.  prqprium  (nomen),  and  losa  is  the  gen.  sg.  of  lu8= 

^olsh  lips  "herba,"  pi.  llysiau.      Corn.  losoWy   losowys^   sg. 

'^•oicwi,  Mer.  1483,  Br.  lou%ou. 

v)  ^€imnnanus  a  Latinisation  of  the  Ir.  Adamndn,  a  dimin.  of 

<^<Cafli,  here  apparently  denoting    some    Irish   grammarian. 

^^^iier  aach  diminutives   (which  have  been  connected  with 

^t.  n&mts)  are  Flaitkndn,    Oartndn,   Lachtndn,   Ziathndn, 

J^^hdn,  Lomndn,  Lescndn. 
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(8)  mii  (gl.  fraga),  pi.  aco.  tyii  (gl.  uaocinia)  (101),  p 
of  *iubez=8ubh4$  "berry,'*  O'R.  or  «fi»  O'Br.  Ve 
'*{raga,"  sg.  tufkmx  Bret.  9wi  ''traifie." 

(9)  tincur  (gl.  pingoi  ...  in  ervo).  I  camiot  expL 
gloss  confidently.  It  aeems  the  dat.  sg.  of  imcor^  I 
90  (a  tincor  do  lind  7  do  bind),  which  appears  t 
*'  a  supply,"  ''  an  abundant  provision."  gen.  sg. 
OTnrry  M.  and  C.  III.  499,  1.  17.  A  homoi 
in  LL.  109*  5 :  ni  roacht  0  Gull  tascud  no  tincur  c 
fbrsa  mbdi.     Compare  gloss  (112). 

(10)  farmuiiMthm'  (gL  fiiscinat),  better  fwmmmMar^  pL 
doh-moinetar   (gl.    aemulantur   vos)   Wb.   19^  27. 
gorfynu  *  to  rival,  to  envy.'    The  gloss  adHgtm  whiol 
next  in  L.  7'  6,  is  adli^or  in  P.  and  stands  for  m 
-•allegorice. 

(11)  bheJUhir  (gl.  flauesoet),  a  scribal  error  for  HdJUki 
i-fut.  of  a  deponent  verb  cognate  with  Ir.  hld^Lat 

(12)  Iroth  (gl.  arista).  O'R.  has  a  gloss  broth  .i.  arbhar  ** 
ahK)  broth  <*  straw."  broth  ''  a  straw,"  O'Br.  Cogna 
Lat.  frutex  P  The  gloss  on  Ai^,  EoL  iv.  34,  viz. 
which  comes  next  in  L.  8'  2,  is  iwmaui  in  P.  and  stt 
nomen  nauis, 

(18)  tuerecha  (gl.  mentiri),  should  be  duerecha,  pres.  i 
3  of  the  verb  whence  the  pi.  3  ducrechat  (gl.  mol 
Ml.  30^  6  (gl.  demolentibus),  Ml.  86^  3,  duerechm 
demolliar)  Ml.  126®  23,  ama/  bid  dJi-durochrech  (g 
.  .  .  commentatus)  Ml.  68^  11. 

(14)  feadinne  (gl.  labniscas)  should  apparently  be  fiad'fin\ 
vines,"  a  compound  oi  fiad  *' wild"  =  Welsh  gtoydd^  ai 
borrowedi  according  to  Corroac,  from  Lat.  vinea. 

(15)  claaa  (gl.  thiasos  "Bacchic  dances"),  clawa  P.  Thi 
for  clasM  pi.  ace.  of  clans  (pi.  n.  classa  buana  bin( 
prol.  181  ;  clasa  aingel  oc  claiscetul,  LB.  111^  2)  b 
from,  or  cognate  with,  Lat.  classis, 

(16)  mailan  uihhi  uel  cuinfec  (gl.  auene).  This  gloss  is, 
hopelessly  corrupt.  In  (113)  it  appears  as  mail  mo^ 
euinthecha.  In  the  Paris  MS.  7^  8  it  is  mailam  ui 
in/ee,  ibid.  15^  26,  it  is  mailchi  molchi  1.  cuintbe  ehc 
haps  the  mailan  may  h^—mdeldn  **beare,  a  kind  oi 
barley,"  (Vision  of  MacConglinne,  ed.  K.  Meyer,  \ 
which  may  be  cognate  with  Welsh  meillion  "  trefoil,  cl 
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7)  seoth  uel  fohutrge  (gl.  uiolla).  As  to  aeoth  v.  supra  (5). 
Folmirge,  which  reoccurs  infra  No.  (114),  is  either  a  sister- 
form  of,  or  a  scribal  error  for,  sohairge^iohairche  **  hypericum 
quadrangulum,"  Windisch,  Worterb.  s.v.  sobrach.  HaTc  we 
the  same  word  in  the  imperfect  gloss  .  •  .  tannica  fohirge^ 
Zimmer,  Gloss.  Hib.  supplcmentum,  p.  4  ? 

8)  geelea  uel  aiten  (gl.  phalliorus,  ».«.  paliurus)  «  gehelcce 
1.  arten,  P.  Here  geelea  is^gle  elge  infra  (115).  It  probably 
stands  (as  Prof.  Strachan  suggests)  for  *gel-8ci,  a  compound 
of  gel  "  white  "  and  ed  **  thorn."  aiten,  better  aitten^  dat. 
aittun,  gl.  rusco  (50),  aittiun,  gl.  rusco  (119),  is=»  Welsh 
eithin.  Com.  eythinen  (gl.  ramnus),  0.  Bret,  ethin  (gl.  rusco). 
It  occurs  in  the  compound  aitensiiah  **  a  furzy  mountain,'' 
H.  3.  3,  p.  63^  8.     aitenn-sliah,  LL.  210<^  last  line. 

19)  fert  (gl.  tumulum)  is^/ert  .i.  adnacul.  Conn.  Tr.  p.  79 :  see 
also  fert  **  grab,"  Windisch,  Worterb.  p.  544.  pi.  n.  fertay 
LL.  44»»  29. 

20]  membra  (gl.  tumulo)  =  meamhra,  O'CI.,  who  explains  the 
word  as  meaning  "a  shrine  or  case  in  which  are  relics." 
See  also  Windisch,  Worterb.  s.v.  w^mra,  and  add  Less  an  memra 
**  the  Fort  of  the  Shrine,"  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1 143.  Borrowed 
from  Lat.  memoriaj  the  grave  or  shrine  of  a  martyr  or  saint. 

^\)  ierath  (gl.  in  gramine).  Here  t  isrsLat.  in,  Gr.  cV,  and 
troth,  gen.  eratha,  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  erath  '*  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,"  **  fields  on  the  banks  of  a  river,"  see  Windisch 
s.v.  The  Welsh  cognate  is  yttrad^  Old  Welsh  istrat  **  the 
flat  land  bordering  on  a  slow  stream,"  Kev.  Celt.  II.  190. 
In  the  gloss  "equiparas  .i.  coequaris  .i.  accom  7  ablo," 
L.  9"^  8,  the  last  three  words  stand  for  accusativo  et  ahlatko, 
and  mean  that  aequiparas,  in  Eel.  Y.  48  governs  the 
accusative  and  ablative. 

'^)  nephglidi  (gl.  intonsi).  This  is  the  nom.  pi.  msc.  of  a 
compound  of  the  negative  prefix  neph-  or  neh-  (G.  C  861) 
and  glide  or  glithe  the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  gelim  *  I  eat,  graze,' 
cogn.  with  Skr.  gilati,  Lat.  gula. 

3)  eetgrinna  (gl.  nectar).  80  in  Sg.  122^  2  cett  grinne  fino 
(gL  nectar),  and  in  Ir.  Gl.  1045  cetgrindi  foilci  (gl.  nectar). 
The  eit  is  the  common  prefix  meaning  '^  first,"  and  cognate 
"with  Welsh  cyntaf,  Ch.-Slav.  cina  ;  but  the  grinne  is  obscure. 

^^)  propir  fedo  (gl.  thimo),  **  proper  name  of  a  tree."  As  to 
propir  see  (6)  supra;  fedo  (also  in  Nos.  56,  80,  88)  is  the 
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gen.  8g.  of  Jld  A  stem  in  «= Welsh  gwydd-en  "  arbor,"  O.N. 
vi^r,  As.  wuduj  Eng.  woodt  OHG.  witu.  It  occurs  com- 
pounded in  fid'hoec  infra  No.  (96). 

(25)  Jiai  lum  (gl.  damnabis)=/!«i  lisu,  P.  This  gloss  is  certainly 
corrupt.  The  -«t<,  no  doubt,  is  the  pronominal  suffix  of 
sg.  2,  the  'lu  may  be  miscopied  for  -^i ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
gloss  is  obscure. 

(26)  huinne  (gl.  cicuta)  is= iumntf  (gl.  tibia),  Wb.  13.^ 

(27)  hron  hrachin  (gl.  pedum) =Jrow  braehin,  P.  We  should 
probably  read  bronhachal:  cf.  Hie  est  Oingussius  cuius  cog- 
no  mentum  Bronbachal,  Vita  Columbae,  p.  21^  of  the 
Schaffhausen  codex,  gen.  sg.  mors  Oengusa  Bronbachlae, 
Annals  of  Ulster  648.  Here  hacked  is  a  loan  from  Lat. 
haculus  or  bacillus  (see  Thumeysen  Kelto-rom.  38,  39),  but 
hron  (brdn?)  is  obscure.  Can  it  be  for  hrog-no-  cognate 
with  fipoxo^  ? 

(28)  obid  (gl.  nodis),  leg.  oidh,  pi.  n.  of  odb  M.  (gl.  obex)  MS. 
lat.  11,  411,  fo.  126^,  pi.  ace.  udbu,  Windisch.  Worterb. 
s.v.  odb. = Welsh  orf^^/* "  tuberculum." 

(29)  coerca  (gl.  8erta)=s(?oA^«,  gl.  serta,  infra  (91),  pi.  of  *cohert, 
a  compound  of  co-  and  aert  (=»Lat.  sertum),  which  occurs 
in  the  Laws,  1,  12,  line  13,  deilb  rig  roda  sluagaib  sert 
saigid.* 

(30)  dorn  (gl.  ansa)  =  rfor»  M.  "fist,  hand,"  Windisch's  Worterb. 
Welsh  dwrn  pugnus,  pugillum,  Bret,  dorn  **  main."  Lett. 
dure  ^^fist." 

(31)  merih  (gl.  morls),  a  scribal  error  for  merih^  as  it  is  in  P., 
pi.  dat.  of  */;i^r=  Welsh  7ner  in  mer-wydd  '*  mulberry-trees." 
pi.  n.  mera  derga,  caera  glassa,  LL.  117.^  Compare  Gr. 
^lofwv  **  the  black  mulberry." 

(32)  grade  (gl.  front^m)  is  either  the  ace.  pi.  of  gruad  **  cheek,"  ^ 
=  W.  grudd^  a  neut.  stem  in  8  (KZ.  XXIX.  379),  or  el8e^= 
a  derivative  therifrom. 

(33)  a  aru  (gl.  timpora,  i,e,  tempera)  seems  a  scribal  error  fo=r- 
arachaj  the  ace.  pi.  of  aire  *  temple,'  gen.  arach. 

(34)  bkd'tnil  A.  animalia  maris  (gl.  Nerea).      The  glossograph^  t 
took  Kerem  to  be  equivalent  to  Nerei  filim  **  a  seamonster-^ "* ' 
See  Windisch,  Worterb.  s.v.  bledmall,  and  add  examples  c>f 
the  Mid.  Ir.  ace.   sg.  and   pi.  ar  in  liiblodmil  muride,  U^- 

^  Sic  in  MS.     The  edition  has  saighit. 
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217^  1.  norannad  bledmila  in  mara,  LL.  108*  25.  A  com- 
pound of  ^/e(f»  Welsh  hlaidd  '*  lupus,"  and  mil  pi.  ace.  of 
mil  N.=«  Welsh  mil  **bestia,"  cognate  with  Gr.  fiyXov. 

(35)  henn  (gl.  comua),  ace.  pi.  of  benn  horn,  peak,  which  is 
now  fern.,  but  in  Old  and  Early  Middle  Irish  seems  to 
have  been  a  neut.  stem  in  u,  dat.  benn,  Goid.'  93,  gen.  benna^ 
Fiacc  h.  29,  pi.  dat.  bennaib,  LL.  251^  45.  The  ace.  pi. 
for  cethora  benna,  LU.  58*  proves  that  before  the  twelfth 
century  bmn  had  passed  over  to  the  fern,  d-declension. 
Welsh,  Com.  ban  *  horn,  peak '  shows  a  different  grade  of 
vowel. 

(36)  ksib  uel  gslbin  (gl.  stabula).  The  context  is  Perducant 
aliquae  stabula  ad  Gortynia  uaccae,  and  the  pi.  dat.  lesib 
may  be  intended  to  translate,  not  *' stabula/'  but  *' stabula 
ad."  The  nom.  sg.  is  less  M.  "  enclosure,"  **  garth,"  gen. 
liss,  dat.  liusa,  ace.  less,  pi.  ace.  lissu,  Windisch,  Worterb. 
B.V.  Welsh  11^8  **  aula,  curia,  palatium,"  Bret.  le%.  As  to 
the  possible  connexion  with  Fr.  lice,  liei^re,  see  Diez  s.v. 
lieeia.     The  etymology  of  the  ajr,  Xcy.  gelbin  is  obscure  to  me. 

(37)/<fnM  (gl.  alnos),  ace.  pi.  of  fern,  gen.  fema  **  alder  "  = 
Welsh  gtcern,  sg.  gwemen  **  alnus,"  Gaul.  Ferno-dubrum, 
Fr.  veme. 

(38)  propir  fluminis  '*  the  proper  name  of  a  river"  :  see  above  (6). 

(39)  luib  Serb  (gl.  apio).  Here  luib  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  luib, 
gen.  lubae,  Sg.  65»,  61%  Old- Welsh  lu  in  Im'rd  (gl.  horti) 
•■Ir.  lub-goirt,  Com.  lu  in  lu-orth,  Bret.  /•  in  liorz,  and 
terb  **  bitter  "= Welsh  chwerw,  M.  Bret,  hueru,  urkelt.  ^svervo-s, 
which  has  been  connected  by  Brugmann  with  NHG.  sauer 
from  suer,  sHr.  This  gloss  is  followed  by  the  word  herena, 
a  corruption  of  tlie  Lat.  harina,  here  used  to  denote  the 
Nemean  uywp,  where  poets  were  crowned  with  parsley. 

^O)  omos  .i.  ligna  .i.  darchachis  i.  calamis.  Here  two  glosses 
(one  Irish,  the  other  Latin)  have  been  run  together.  Read  : 
omos  .i.  ligna  .i.  darcha  .  chis  .i.  calamis.  Here  darcha  is 
the  ace.  pi.  of  the  Irish  c-  stem  dair  **  oak,"  and  "chis"  is 
for  the  Lat.  Aw  (EIcl.  VI.  72),  as  michi,  vecho  in  Irish  lalinity 
are  for  mihiy  veho. 

^^)  melen  (gl.  inguina)  is  a  copyist's  error  for  *mleen  or  mien 
-Mid-Ir.  bUn  **  groin,"  die  weichen,  ace.  bleoin,  blein, 
Windisch,  Worterb.  s.v.  This  supports  Strachan's  etymology, 
mUn  from  ^miahnd^  cognate  with  Gr.  fiaXaKo^. 
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(42)  ireBo^tach  (gl.  argnta),  better  driMckiaek,  as  in  LIT.  10 
32y  derived  from  dritacki  "  ein  knanendes  oder  quietachend 
gerausoh"  (Windisch),  LU.  112*  29,  and  this  (accordiDg 
Btrachan)    from   drmt-i    of.  Goth,  inmgut  ^o^Tot,   0] 
drynr  **  roaring,"  Skr.  dhr*^  {dkr^^uiti  ^Ms). 

(48)  9Mmi  uel  ftuidi  (gl.  arcades).  Here  nMari  is  the  not 
pL  of  tulhair  ''gat  sprechend,  beredt''  (Windisoh  8.v.)* 
WeUhhylafar,  abret.  hekbar  (gl.  grecas),  nrkelt.  ^iu-kikuri^ 
(where  •«-  i8-"the  Skr.  laudatory  prefix  «f-),  and  ^^aidi  : 
the  nom.  pi.  of  JUM'^fiM^  fimtk  (gl.  sophirta,  gL  catof 
Sg.  15^  52%  root  vid.  The  pL  n.  of  fi9»id  occurs,  vit 
the  /  infected,  in  anuded  itiidi  '  thongh  ye  are  knowing, 
Tarin  palimpsest.  A  cognate  adverb,  md-JUM  (gL  ma!» 
occurs  in  iQ.  68«  9. 

(44)  todidri  (gl.  deerraverat),  better  dodiM  as  in  P.    Cogna 
with  do-m-tur-aiU  mihi  uteit,  od^^Mai  quo  transeunt,  dth^ 
uid-h'hM  nisitabit  eos,  fo-n'ind-Uti  (gl.  euagari),  do-n-dU 
deoiet,  and  other  verbs  collected  by  Ascoli,  Oloss.  paL  h:: 
pp.  Ivi.  Ivii.      A  Welsh  cognate  is  ett^  ''ibo/'  a   Lsi 

(45)  iUm  (gl.  salans),  better  %ldn  (gl.  salvns)  Wb.  8^  4,  ha 
an  oxyton  or  paroxyton  *Bal&no-9^  cognate  with  Lat.  ss^ptf- 

(46)  Mithi  (gl.  examina),  nathi  (76),  pi.  nom.  of  9aith$  M.  " 
crowd,"  "a  swarm"  (of  bees,  etc.).  So  in  Ml.  90^  7  in  UaL 
(gl.  examina),  and  see  Windisoh,  Worterb,  s.v.  saithe.  Welfi 
haid  **  examen,"  Bret,  het,  urkelt.     ^saijo-i, 

(47)  samre  (gl.  seria,  ace.  pi.).  This  gloss  is  obscure  and  pr« 
bably  corrupt. 

(48)  nmch  (gl.  setosi)  is  badly  corrupted  by  the  copyist, 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  misreading  of  finnich  gen.  sg.  ms* 
oi  finnech  **  hairy,"  and  =^finnigh  in  Corrcenn  mac  Faithemfl 
finnigh,  H.  3.  3,  p.  59^.  So  the  nom.  pi.  msc.  fiimich  c 
finnig  (tri  bruitt  finnig,  LL.  266^  13),  findech,  LL.  266" 
findach,  Vision  of  MacConglinne.  The  cognate  noun  is^^ 
a  stem  in  t«,  whence  the  gen.  pi.  inna  finnm  (gl.  pilonioK 
Ml.  72^  16.      Cf.  Lat.  villm  from  *rm/t«. 

(49)  gairri  (gl.  suras),  ace.  pi.  of  gairr  "  the  calf  of  the  leg^ 
(lat.  sg.  ina  gairr ^  LL.  289*  8,  where  it  is  used  as  synonymou 
with  colptha.    This  is  the  Irish  reflex  of  Welsh  garr  "  poples, 
M.  Bret,  garr  **jambe,   tibia,"  with  which  Dies  connect' 
the  Span,  -garra  and  Fr.  jarreL 
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(50)  aiHun  yel  ruse  (gl.  msco).  As  to  aittun  see  above  (18). 
This  ruse  (leg.  ritac)  seems  borrowed  from,  or  cognate  with, 
Lat.  rUseum  "butcher's  broom.*'  Another  Hlsc  (=» Welsh 
rhisg,  Com.  rise)  means  *' bark,"  "a  vessel  made  of  bark,'* 
and  is  connected  by  Diez  with  Fr.  ruehe.  See  also  Thumey- 
sen,  Keltoromanisches  111. 

(51)  eoennich  (gl.  muscosi),  pi.  nom.  msc.  of  eoennach  **  mossy.'' 
In  modem  Irish  eaonnach  is  "  moss  "  and  caonnachamhuil 
"  mossy  "  :  eoenna  (gl.  putamen),  Pr.  Cr.  33^,  seems  cognate. 

(52)  tutaid  (gl.  turgent),  a  mistake  for,  or  a  sister-form  of,  attaid, 
aitait,  pres.  ind.  pi.  3  of  attaim  **  turgeo,"  a  denominative 
from  att  'a  swelling,'  gen.  fri  m6t  in  atta,  LB.  142,^  a 
masc.  or  neut.  stem  in  u  from  a  pre-Celtic  *azduy  cogn. 
with  AS.  68t  (gl.  nodus). 

(58)  caindla  (gl.  tede,  %.$,  taedae),  pi.  nom.  of  caindel  F.  borrowed 
from  Lat.  eandela,  gen.  sg.  co  cnoco  na  caindle,  LL.  304^, 
dat.  sg.  gabait  in  coire  din  chaindil  '  they  take  the  caldron 
away  from  the  torch,'  ihid.  A  compound,  rig-chaindell,  occurs, 
LL.  301*,  where  the  double  /  may  be  due  to  the  length 
of  the  preceding  vowel. 

(54)  0  suidi  (gl.  fuligine),  d,  ua  ''from,  by,"  (96),  (122)  suidi 
dat.  sg.  of  suidSf  a  fern,  stem  in  ia  cognate  with  Fr.  «m»V, 
AS.  s6t,  £ng.  sooty  or  with  Gr.  awohirf  *  ashes,  scoria.'  Now, 
cormptly,  skgha^  suithchSj  suithe, 

w^5)  ehannaehdi  (gl.  pampinei8)=»e;A<indr(r^if  P.,  pi.  ace.  fern,  of  can^ 
nachdSf  a  derivative  of  cannach^  which  O'E.  explains  by 
**  sweet-willow,  myrtle  " :  canfiac[h]  a  canna  .i.  fid  bis  il-laim, 
H.  2.  16,  col.  95. 

^6)  propir  fedo  (gl.  populus)  "  the  proper  name  of  a  tree." 
See  above  (6). 

^^7)  umnus  (gl.  fraxinus),  miscopied  by  the  scribe  for  unnt'iM  or 
utnnius  F.  ind  huinnius  ardd  (gl.  alta  fraxinus)  Sg.  67^. 
Hence  the  modem  uinseann.  Zeuss  compares  the  Welsh 
o/»f»,  onnen.  If  the  nn  is  from  «n  cf.  also  Lat.  omiis  from 
*osinus, 

(58)  oet^a^  (gl.  pinus).  This  is  ccrtsiinlj ^ochtach  F.  gl.  crann 
ginis,  Bk.  of  Lecan  149^  1  :  the  kingpost  of  a  house. 
Conn.  It  may  stand  for  *[^p'\uktdkd  and  be  cognate  with 
OKO,  Jiukta,  fichte,  Gr.  irevKq,  lAtYi,  puszh, 
($9)  oHhgaeha  sardua,  Zailu  {g\.  hahieB) =octhffacha  sardua  lailu,  P. 
This  is  obviously  miscopied  for  ochtach  as  ardu  alailiu  ''  a  fir 
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that  is  higher  than  (the)  other/'  the  ahies  being  taller  tha 
the  pinns.     Here  alailiu  is  the  instl.  sg.  of  alaile. 

(60)  Jit  (gl.  populus),  leg.  fid  ^*  a  tree,"  gen.  fodo  supra  (24) 
(56),  and  infra  (83),  (91). 

(61)  leic  (gl.  sine),  better  leie,  imperat.  sg.  2  of  leicim  froir 
*lexnk\ii6y  a  mixture  of  leig  and  linq  (Strachan),  cognate 
with  Lat.  linquo, 

(62)  fer  airli  (gl.  age).  Here  fer  seems  the  imperat.  sg.  2  a 
feraim  *  I  give,'  and  airli  is  the  ace.  sg.  airU  F.  "  counseL' 

(63)  lecibuB  (gl.  cotibus),  leg.  hcib,  the  dat.  pi.  of  lece  F.  =  Wela 
W^tfA  **  lapis,  scandula,  tabula  saxea."  From  *[^p]kkht 
vorkelt.  *\^p']lkndy  cognate  with  Lat.  planca,  Or.  wXaf,  rA-< 
/c«i/05,  Lett,  plakt  flach  werden. 

(64)  orget  (gl.  electra),  a  mistake  for  drarget  "  gold-silve^ 
(the  Paris  MS.  has  orar  get).  The  Irish  glossographer  tc^ 
electra  to  mean  the  mixed  metal  resembling  amber  {yXexrf^  * 
in  colour,  which  Vergil  mentions  in  Aen.  8,  402. 

(65)  coinnil  (gl.  uIuIsb)  I  have  not  met  elsewhere  and  can^ 
explain. 

(66)  elu  (gl.  cignis)  seems  a  mistake  for  elaih^  pi.  dat.  of  - 
(gl.  cygnus)  Ir.  Gl.  509,  now  eahy  sg.  ace.  mar  hela  ir-rics 
aingil  gil  *  like  a  swan  in  the  shape  of  a  white  angel,'  Sa^ 
na  llann,  1G71,  pi.  ace.  nelu — leg.  helu — (gl.  olores)  infra  (8> 
The  Welsh  alarch,  and  Corn,  elerhc  (gl.  olor  1.  cignus)  sees 
cognate.  Various  nou- Celtic  words  have  been  compare- 
Lat.  olor^  Gr.  eXea,  or  (assumiug  the  regular  loss  of  /* 
Gr.  TTtXcia,  Lat.  palumba,  and  Pruss.  poalis  '*  taube." 

(67)  snatJuf  (gl.  uitta),  hMov  andihe  (gl.  filum)  Sg.  54^  dat.  snath 
Sg.    54^,    Welsh    y-snoden^   Corn,   snod   (gl.   uitta).    WindisC 
connects  v?jun  and  other  words  in  Curtius  G.E.*,  No.  436. 

(68)  englem  (gl.  Vni\w)  =  englenien  (gl.  licia)  infra  (120),  is  the  ac 
pi.  of  *tv/<7^////i  =  0'Clery's  eanglaim  .i.  inneach  **  woof."    Ttr 
compound  mor-ehglaim  occurs  in  Dalian's  address  to  CerbalL 
sword,  LL.  47^  51,  where  englaim  seems  used  metaphoricalB 
to  signify  the  woof  of  war.     Its  etymology  is  obscure  to  me. 

(69)  immonaisc  (gl.  nectc),  imperat.  sg.  2  of  the  verb  naaci^ 
compounded  with  the  preps,  imm-fo  (GC-  883).  Naici^^ 
from  *fiadh-8k6y  cognate  with  the  Skr.  ^nah  (Idg.  nedh^ 
umbr.  nesimei  **  proxinie,"  Ir.  nessam,  W.  iiesafy  Com.  neucti 
etc.  l^rugmann,  Umbr.  u.  Osk.  236,  Idg.  Forschungen  I- 
176.     See  also  Thurneysen,  Kelto-romanisches  38. 
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(70)  honat  (gl.  bocola),  leg.  hdnat  (gl.  bucula),  a  diminutive  of 
h6  "  cow,"  like  siurnat  (gl.  sororcula),  clethnat  (gl.  tigillum), 
eolumnat  (gl.  columella).  The  same  ending  occurs  in  the 
doable  diminutives  fracnatan  .i.  caillfn,  and  the  proper  names 
Banhnatan,  Becnatanj  Corenatan.  B6  (="  Welsh  huwj  0.  Bret. 
hu)  occurs  in  composition  infra  in  con-ho-chuilj  hoo-hethin  and 
ho-mtl^e.  Cognate  with  Gr.  /SoOv,  Umbr.  bu-m  **  bovem," 
Skr.  ^dus,  etc. 

f\)etmaill  (gl.  serae)  seems  miscopied  for  etermaill  dat.  sg. 
fem.  of  *eUrmall  "  valde  lentus,  tardus.*'  From  the 
intensive  prefix  eter-  (also  in  etereian,  etarmolad^  ettoraonde, 
eioHtarad)  and  mall  from  *marl0'8  cognate  with  Ir.  maraim, 
Lat.  moraf  moror. 

(^2)  inda  fodh  (gl.  exuuias),  leg.  inda  fodh  "  ends  of  vestures.*' 
Here  inda  is  the  pi.  ace.  of  ind  N.  *  end,'  *  head,'  gen. 
dat,  indy  and  fodh  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  fodh  N.  "  vesture," 
"  something  stript  off,"  **  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  foe," 
pi.  ace.  fodha  (gl.  manubeus)  Ml.  92^  2.  This  gloss  is  (as 
Prof.  Strachan  has  pointed  out)  a  close  purullol  to  the 
Gh^ek  original  of  Eel.  VIII.  91,  viz.  To«)t'  airh  ra?  xKalva^ 
to  icpatnre^ou  wXetre  A€\0tv,  Theocr.  II.  53.  As  it  is 
improbable  that  the  Irish  glossator  had  read  Theocritus, 
we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the  ancient  Irish,  as  well 
as  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  believed  that  a  lost  love  might  be 
recovered  by  burning  only  the  ends  or  hem  of  the  beloved's 
dress.  Italian  magic,  if  we  may  trust  Vergil  (Eel.  viii.  91, 
Aen.  IV.  492-497,  507),  required  the  whole  of  his  or  her 
raiment. 

3)  adreth  (gl.  corripnit)=«irtfrA,  P.,  for  ad-raith  perf.  sg.  3  of 
a  verb  compounded  of  ad-  and  -rath^  **  cum  variis  praefixis, 
prehendere,  comprehendere,  continere,  includere,"  Ascoli, 
Lex.  pal.  hib.  p.  clxxxix. 

4)  eonhoehuil  (gl.  Hylax,  *'  Barker  ")  **  a  watch-dog,''  conhocail 
infira  {\2i)='ConhuachaiUy  Laws  1,  p.  126,  1.  8,  a  compound 
of  the  stem  of  ek  **hound"  =  A:i/tt.'i/,  and  bd-chail  (  =  Welsh 
hugaUy  Corn.,  Bret,  hugel)  a  compound  of  h6  "  cow"  (73)  and 
tail  cognate  with  the  -/co\o9  of  ^ovkoXo^,  the  woXo^  of 
mtToXoH,     The  triple  compound  con-bd-chail  reminds  one  of 

tVTO^fioth'KoXo  9. 

(W)  ioeaih  (gl.  fors)  ^toehet  P.  tocad^  Ml.  35<i  22,  Welsh  ft/nffhed, 
0^)  Mtki  (i^.  ezaminas),  leg.  aathi  (gl.  examina).     See  above  (49). 

Zkfl.  Xrau.  l»91-»-S.  21 


pi)  ±M'V'  A"**^-     ^"e  *•  ^>B  ■  Mnl  far  «  a|j« 
p«^^«ii^»ia..n»lifc»»|faerfll»ed.ni».    Jl 

•  ^^•-^^|l->a^^V>U.  U.  in*4i,  ten.  4 
«  t«  be  ft  ndnpl 


8bMkK  ^B^  ^*  iHlnif  *  iliiiiiiliwi.'  LL.  100^  ^ 
■^1«        I      I.    tta'ab' 
ft  I  illili  ■     "ffOMia* 

(•I)  >ft^  ML  >«tf  (^  «MM  fart).  B«d  jUMw  I.  fia 
HmjWMv  B  fir  jUMy  3  ag.  pn^  ind.  mL  of  >fa^ 
with  ■■  aMulibd  nftzed  pna.  .^tftf  ■•  ttw  auw  tai 
■ad  pOMB  of  fiimm  "  iero,"  tufiijtii  (gL  efferabuite. 
Ml.  54'  13 ;  mmI  1  is  the  eomnun  sign  Tor  Lkt  m/  and  Ir.  r- 

(83)  awr  (gL  «qDor),  Velah  Mr,  GanL  Mn,  lot.  man,  wit 
vbkli  Hilt  b«a  recently  ctmoected  6r.  fyig  ace.  fipux'  bo* 
*itnyA. 

(8-i)  ■H'tfarwel  (^.  atmae  "  fiat-noeed  ")  should  |vabably  be  *MAa 
itratJim  "  Unnt-pointed  "  :  sMii— Welsh  mmI  calvns,  ^bc9 
and  itraclm  pi.  nom  fem.  of  *itr*ek  a  derivatiTe  of  )^' 
Welsh,  Corn.,  Bret.  ^,  Lat.  (;)r«rM,  Umhr.  Wm  "qiit, 
and  see  Ben.  Beitr.  XYI.  239. 

(85) /m  lad  hirtikd  (gl.  pinifer)  =jMit  aJbir  tAio,  P.,  sbooL 
obTionsly  be  plntadbirtAid,  where  pin  (pin  craim,  O'R.)  ■ 
borrowed  from  Lat.  pinut  (so  Welsh  pituoydd.  Com 
pinbreit),  and  tadbirtkid  is  cognate  with  the  Terb  («H0r** 
exhibeo,  the  enclitic  form  of  *do-aith-h»rim, 

(86)  mifclit  (gl.  Bubolci),  leg,  mueidi  (or  mueeaidi,  LU.  93>},  pt- 
□om.  of  nueid,  nuteeaid  "  swine-herd,"  derired  from  fW 
"  pig  "—Welsh,  Brut.  moeh.    &.  compoand,  r^-muttatd,  oocoit 
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in  LL.  169^  8.     Muee^  Welsh  tnoeh,  from  ^mukku,  ^muknu, 
cognate  with  fivtcr^p^  etc. 

(87)  flesca  (gl.  ferulas),  pi.  ace.  of  JUse  "  rod."  Flese 
(Gaul.  *vliskdy  Fr.  jUcKe)  has  been  deduced  from  *vlk$d 
cognate  with  Skr.  vfhshd  "tree,"  but  seems  more  probably 
from  *vft'Skd,  cognate  with  Ir.  foH  "hair,"  Welsh  gwallt, 
Or.  ttX<ro9,  Ags.  toealdf  NHG.  wald. 

(88)  propir  fedo  (gl.  ebuli)  **  the  proper  name  of  a  tree."  See 
above  (6)  and  (24). 

(89)  eariaih  (gl.  bacis),  ciraih^  Paris  MS.  leg.  cdiraih  (gl.  baccis). 
Here  cdiraih  is  the  pi.  dat.  of  cdir  or  cder  (gl.  bacca)  Sg.  22^, 
Welsh  eair  :  compounded  in  caer-thann  mountain-ash,  rowan. 

^)  finhandid  (gl.  uiniator)  ^  finhondiOy  P.  leg.  flnhondid  (gl. 
uinitor),  a  compound  of  fin  "  vine  "  and  hondid  for  ^bongid^ 
nomen  agentis  to  the  verb  hunj  or  hongim  **  I  break,  reap," 
cognate  with  Skr.  hhanj\  hhanajmi.  The  verbal  noun  of 
hung^  hongim  is  huain,  whence  the  denominative  huanaigim 
mfin-huanaigit  (gl.  uindimiant)  Ml.  102*  12.  For  the  change 
in  hongid  oi  ng  to  nd,  compare  eindis,  LL.  86^  8,  13,  for 
eingiSf  cindsiu,  LL.  82^  44=^eing8iu  LU.  63*  12,  gland  and 
glang^  Corm.,  and  see  Zimmer,  KZ.  30,  63. 

91)  eoherta  (gl.  serta)=coerta,  P.     See  above  No.  (29). 

92)  aueh  (gl.  a),  leg.  uch,  wehe !  vae,  Z.*  750. 

93)  iihrase  (gl.  modulabor)  is  a  redupl.  fut.  sg.  1  from  V  sv&r. 
The  '86  is  the  pronominal  suffix  of  sg.  I.  The  sihra  (formed 
like  gegna)  is  from  *Bvi-8verdmy  just  as  ar-heittet^  carm.  8. 
Paul,  is  from  *are-sveizdionti  (Thumeysen,  KZ.  32,  670). 
Cognate  are  Skr.  «rar,  svdrati  **  rauschen,  bcsingen,"  Ch. 
Slav,  svirati  pfeifen,  AS.  svarian  **  to  speak." 

^4)  »k»  acuhrimte  fgl.  malle).  The  gloss,  if  it  be  wholly  Irish, 
means  *'  if  I  desire."  But  I  suspect  that  the  ma  is  a  relic 
of  the  Latin  malOf  written  by  the  original  scribe  over  malle 
to  show  the  source  of  this  infinitive.  If  so,  aTd^cuhrim-se 
is  a  gloss  on  malo,  oxi^^adcohraim  (gl.  nolo)  Sg.  146^,  pi. 
8  adcohrat  Ml.  89*,   16,  pret.  sg.   1  nicon  ru  accohrus,  Ml. 

136^  7,  sg.  3  ad-rO'Chahair,  Trip.  Life  202. 
\?5)  adeichlus  (gl.  uenabor),  the  redupl.  ^-future,  sg.  1  of  *adcladi/n 

whence  an  adeladat  (gl.  aucupantes)  Ml.  11 2^,  2,  «-fut.  sg. 

2  adclaiUf  Trip.   Life,  p.  88,  1.  28.      The   verbal  noun   is 

aeUUd,  ibid.  1.  25.     A  cognate  verb,  ar-claid^  occurs  in  LU. 

122^,  36  (i  tig  fir  arclaid  iasc  im-muir  ethiar  in  the  house 
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of  a  man  who  eatekes  fish  in  u  iea  of  Mer).     The  Gbee 
icXahaffffofiai  ''I  rush  Tiolently "  may  perhaps  be  oognati 

(96)  ondidbmc  (gL  comu),  oniichuoc^  P.,  leg.  6ni  fidlmec.  Uei 
(5iiJ  is  a  compound  of  the  prep.  6,  %m  («Bkr.  i^Hi\  see  infr 
(122)  and  the  article,  and  JUttnue  (the  /  being  regolari; 
inflected  after  &nd)  is  the  dat  eg.  of  JMaec  (gL  arena)  Sg 
107^  2.  The  word  literally  means  ''arons  ligneusy*'  beioj 
compounded  of  fid  supra  No.  (24),  and  ^000  firom  an  Old 
Celtic  *hukk6',  pre-Geltic  ^hhug-nd-^  Bkr.  hhrngnd'^  oognsti 
with  AS.  hoga,  OHG.  logo,  KHO.  Bogm. 

(97)  fogau  L  ^mm  (gl.  spioula).  Here  gaam  is  the  aoc  pL  of 
ga$  Sg.  37^  (jae  gwM  iuo  gl.  fusoina),  which  seems  cogsste 
with  Gaul.  ga$wn^  Gr.  x^**"  ^^  X'^'^^  "  ^  shepherd's  staff/^ 
and  Skr.  h$9hiu  "  geschoss."  Fogom  is  the  ace.  pi.  of  /9§*^ 
compounded  of  ga$  and  the  diminutival  prefix  fo-^vmo- 
So  in  Old-Breton  guu-goiou  (gl.  spiculis  .i.  teHs),  Bess.  Beit 
XVII.  139. 

(98)  imnoh  (gL  liber).  Here  m  is  the  maso.  article  and  90^ 
(corruptly  nnob  infra,  Ko.  124)  means  the  inner  bark 
rind  of  a  tree.  It  glosses  suber  ''cork*'  in  Sg.  64*  'M 
The  etymology  is  obscure.  Perhaps  it  is  cognate  with  Sft 
«9td,  mdyati  umwinden,  bekleiden.  The  OHG.  «iimi^  "  yitttfi 
has  also  been  compared. 

(99)  eethor  (gl.  palus)  =  eetor.   P.,  leg.  eeehor,  a   sister-form 
celery's  ceachair    .i.    lathach   *'  a   slough."      See    Metric 
GlossarieSf  Bezz.  Beitr.  XIX.  p.  64.     Cognate  perhaps  wi^ 
Gr.  KOTTfio^  and  Skr.  gdkan, 

(100)  amai  (gl.  susurro)  ia  =samar  in  ^n-amaff  LU.  128*  1 - 
am?Mr  .i.  ceol  ** music*'  0*C1.  amor  LL.  19»  1  (ba  binniUm 
teta  mendcrott  guth  7  amor  each  duine  inna  flaith  tweei  ^ 
lute-strings  were  the  voice  and  song  of  every  one  in  his  retgm. 
Another  instance  of  final  /  for  r  is  Maceidugil,  Bk.  of  Arma^ 
4^  2=maceulugir,  ibid.  4^  1. 

(101)  suhi  vcl  ceite  derce  riiich  (gl.  uaccinia).  As  to  suhi  v.  supr^ 
at  (8).  Beree  [/]rw»V?A  is=inna  darcae  fr6ich  (gl.  uaccinia 
Sg.  49*  10  ;  where  frdich  is  the  gen.  sg.  of  frdeeh,  urkelt: 
vroiko'^),  cognate  with  Welsh  grug,  M.  Com.  grig,  Gr 
cpeiKfj  from  i'FpetKtff  and  d^rce  is  the  nom.  pi.  of  der^ 
*'  berry,"  a  neuter  stem  in  s,  now   fem.,   possibly   cognate 

1  As  to  Jr.  bru  and  Bret,  bruk^  brug,  see  Thurneysen,  Kelto-romanisches  94. 
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with  8kr.  drdkshd  "  vine,"  "  grape,"  an  erweiterung  of 
*deries,  as  irakshy&mi  from  ^d$rk  to  see.  The  inflection 
of  the  /  of  fruich  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Irish,  as  in 
Greek  (jteuea  from  fieveaa)^  and  Latin  {genera  from  genesa)^ 
the  nom.  pi.  of  neuter  stems  in  8  originally  ended  in  a  vowel. 

(102)  octh  alea  %h  (gl.  calathis)  =  octhalcaiby  P.,  is  certainly  =« 
eaikaleaih  (gl.  calathis)  (116).  Perhaps  the  word  meant 
ifl  eothaleaih  nom.  sg.  *cothale  from  *kutalkd,  Etym. 
obscure.  It  might  be  cognate  with  Gr.  /cotvXi/,  or  with 
Lat.  icutula,  scutella.  For  the  suffix  cf.  Gaulish  Bodalea, 
etc.,  G.C  808,  and  Welsh  madaleh  fungus. 

(103)  aimi  draigin  (gl.  pruna).  Here  airni  is  the  ace.  pi. 
of  airne  {aimne  gl.  glandula,  Sg.  49^)  =■  Welsh  eirin-eii 
"prunum,"  M.  Bret,  irin-enn  **prunellum,  prunellus,"  Cuth.. 
and  draigin  is  the  gen.  sg.  of  draigen  **  sloetree,"  blackthorn 
« Welsh  draen  spinus,  spina,  sentis,  Bret,  dren  **  epine," 
which  Ebel  connected  with  repx^o^,  Tp^x^os  **  a  twig."  Cf. 
Btnera  is  dime  dubdroigin,  Silva  G.  102. 

(104)  maiccini  disse  uerecunde  (gl.  transuersa  tucntibus  hircis) 
»maiccinudis  se  verecunde  et,  P.  An  Irish  maiec  (or  maiccini, 
a  diminutive  of  maco  **  filius,'*  **  puer "  ?)  and  a  Latin 
cinaedis  may  perhaps  be  elicited  from  this  corrupt  gloss. 

(105)  euislen  (gl.  stipula),  should  be  cuislen,  a  diminutive  of 
euisle  ''vein,  pipe,"  anglicised  cuMa  in  the  phrase  acushla 
or  euislenn  (Mid.  Ind.  Mod.  Ir.  cuisle),  whence  cuislennach 
*  piper.'     Etym.  obscure. 

(106)  hrutui  (gl.  corymbos)  is  probably  a  scribal  error  for  Gr. 
PoTpv9,  just  as  the  gloss  glaus  (gl.  sandix)  L.  18^  39,  which 
Hagen  and  Zimmer^  supposed  to  be  Irish,  is  a  scribal  error 
for  Gr.  7X11  i5f. 

(107)  eahanrag  (gl.  malo  me  petit).  This  should  perhaps  be 
w  han-rag  "  that  I  may  come  with  a  woman."  Here  co 
"is  a  conjunction  meaning  "ut,'*  "donee,"  and  ^han-rag  a 
compound  of  ^<in=Aeol.  fiava,  and  -rag^  a  conjunctive  sg.  1 
of  the  verb  whence  raga-t,  do-rtga  "  veniam." 

(108)  wihi  (gl.  fraga).     See  above,  No.  (8). 

(109)  /emrf  or^^man  (gl.  in  ervo).  Ad  v.  "  fundus  hacrcdis "  : 
jwA  borrowed  from  Lat.  fundus^  and  orheman  gen.  sg.  of 
whem,  pi.  n.  horpamin,  Wb.  2^  14. 

^  Gloesanun  Hibemicarum  Supplementum,  p.  5. 
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(110)  iin  {gl.  bacchare).  (117)  boethm  (gl.  bacharo),  T1 
glosses  ore  reapoctively  bo  ob  etkin  and  hiethin  in  the  P 
MS.  Tlieyseem  eoropomniwl  of  bo  "cow,"  and  hethin  (irfAi 
whitli  may  be  cognate  with  Lat.  hita,  whence  NHO.  Bi 
Eng.   beet. 

(111)  ciriee  (gl.  quid?',='ei'iVi'iM,  P.,  read  eirkf,  and  compare 
Birie  (gl.  quid  enim?),  tiaricc,  ctriw  (gl.  quid  ergo?),  0. 
S55. 

(112)  adat  (gl.  si)  is  =ada»,  adaa»  "although,"  <J.  C  48ff,  i 
eta  da-giUo  (gl,  si  autt'in  qaod  nolo  illud  Sacio)  Wb.  S*". 

(U3)  See  (16). 

(Ill)  fobuirge  (gl.  uiolu).     See  (17). 

(115)  See  (18). 

(116)  See  (102). 

(117)  See{UO). 

(118)  bomilge  .i.  genus  uaais  (gl.  siuum  lactU),  Tlio  Irish  g 
seemn  only  on  "luctis''  und  to  mean  "of  cow's  mi 
bii'iittlif,  gen.  bf'imilffg,  a  compound  of  b6  supra,  No.  (70) 
mr^  .i.  as  "  milk,"  Corm.  Tr.  p.  107,  and  sv.  6i,  p. 
just  AS  b'imlaM,  Conu.  Tr.  20,  i»=-b6+mli<-hl.  As  imJ 
neuter  (euirin  .i.  mfig  n-Hha,  Egerton  1782,  cited  in  C< 
Tr.  107),  and  its  gen.  sg,  is  milfe,  it  must  bo  a  stem  i 
to  he  lulikid  to  those  in  KZ.  27,  202  and  29,  379. 
fOso  derc  (101). 

(119)  See  (18). 

(120)  See  (68). 

(121)  horea,  milchu  uel  tonboeail  (gl.  Hylaz).  Here  we  t 
three  words  for  "dog'':  hoieee=oret  "lap-dog,"  Conn. 
Mugeime.  Orce  co  ntmib  7  tpthib  fondiaet  for  beraib  c»trt 
"  a  dog  with  poisons  and  charms  which  they  cooked  (?)  on  f 
of  rowan,"  LL.  120"  12.  In  milchu  (not  mllehu'.)  "g 
hound,"  "hunting-dog,"  the  mil  is  ^  the  mil  of  «m 
"  hunting,"  dat.  milruth,  LL.  272'  23.  As  to  eonbocail  | 
eonb6ehuil)  t.  supra  (77), 

(122)  va  fardinn  (gl.  minio).  Here  ua  is=-(5  supra  (54),  ( 
and  fordinn  ts  a  compound  of  the  intensive  prefix  for-, 
dinn  dat.  eg.  of  de»n  "  colour,"  O'Clery's  dtann  .i.  If  no  d 
See  the  compounds  gU-denn,  Eulirc,  Feb.  1  and  13  and  i 
gorm,  LL.  277«  32. 

(123)  See  (97). 

(124)  See  (98). 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  the  glosses.) 


Adimn&n,  7. 

«dcubrim,  94. 

idu,  112. 

id-dchlus,  95. 

•d-reth,  73. 
f     aide,  62. 
^     tinw,  103. 

ttttenn,  18,  50,  119. 

alule,  69. 

%nil(eaniar),  100. 

^33. 

^idjcompar.  ardu,  59. 

«»get.64. 

«s  wkieh  i»,  59. 

actaid,62. 

alt)  62. 

^•ng,  107. 
bcnn,  35. 
)»ench,  84. 
VU,bMthir,  1. 
b|«l.mil,  34. 
U-bethin,  110,  117. 
W  *  bow,'  96. 
b6chsil,  buacbail,  74,  121. 
Win%,  118. 

^Aoai,  70. 

Wdid,90. 

bnm-bschal  (?),  27. 

V(QBg|ide,  2. 

h^  12. 

^mtOB  for /S^pvf ,  106. 

Innme,  26. 

aOedi<dcada,'4. 
enndel,  53. 
clir,89. 
eunelide,  55. 
eccbor,  99. 
eft-gnnne,  23. 
eiriee,  111. 
dft,l. 
elni,16. 
cfiihe,  81. 
eo^  107. 


coennach,  51. 

coerta,  coherta,  29,  91. 

coinnil?  65. 

con-b6-chui],  74,  121. 

cothale,  102,  116. 

ca,  74,  121. 

cuinfeeP  cuintbecb?  16,  113. 

cuialenn,  105. 

dair  pi.  ace.  darcba,  40. 
denn,  122. 
derc  *  berry,'  101. 
do-di-bel,  44. 
dom,  30.  ' 
draigen,  103. 
dr^sachtach,  42. 
driaide,  3. 

ela,  hela,  68,  79. 
englem,  68,  120. 
etermall,  71. 

far-muinetbar,  10. 

feadinae,  14. 

fedaim,  fedid,  82. 

feraim,  fer,  62. 

f^r,  77. 

fern,  37. 

fert,  19. 

M  60,  gen.  fedo,  24,  56,  80,  88. 

fid-bocc,  96. 

fin-bondid,  90. 

fine,  14. 

finnech,  48. 

fiailiuu  (P),  25. 

fissid,  43. 

flesc,  87. 

fobuiige,  17,  114. 

fodb,  72. 

fo-gae,  97,  123. 

folangim,  fo-l-loine,  82. 

fond,  109. 

for-denn,  122. 

froech,  101. 


I 
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|M.  S7,  1S3. 

ft  prep.  M,  96,  122. 
nrlitach,  68,  69. 

ttnirr,  49. 

■ 

r-llilu  (?).  36. 

™lb,  28. 

I 

f«|..o4m.  US. 

dud  'hoinltiH,'  9fl. 

■ 

|;il{~("l,  78. 

6r-Brgel,  64. 

■ 

MnimfMyfMii,  \09. 

urbcm,  lOfl. 

■ 

glitiio,  as. 

om»,  121. 

■ 

frirjoo.  as. 

gruul,  32. 

Iiln-tadbirthid.  85. 

prupir,  e,  24,  38,  50, 

80,  8S. 

l.n  pnii>.,  ai. 

-r^,  107. 
tus!,  60, 

in.lTQ.l,'T2. 

iKr  i«.p.,  lU. 

foithe,  48,  78. 

J 

I<«>,U3. 

«mre  (f),  *7. 
«*.  MB. 
Moth,  5,  IT. 

■ 

1 

-»o.  93,  94. 
wrb.  39. 
Bib™,  93. 
alAn,  46. 

I 

ii^  pffi!  i».. 'i. 

■ 

ubuo,  mBintue  ;=).  104. 

KHfithe.  67. 
ni»b.  98,  121. 
ireth,  31. 

1 

BftlMn.  Id.  Iia. 

■ 

amll  11. 
»•%.  1 18s 
■wnlmH).  JO. 

.S[rabeP).  8,  101,  to*,   fl 

.uide-soot.'M. 
■ulbair,  43. 

1 

nw  'iDulbMn-,*  U. 

■ 

»U.  3*. 

Udbirthid,  Sj. 

^ 

■uil-dlB.   111. 

ul6n.  il. 

|.«Ui,  75. 

«tl«B*U«. 

tu-<w:lw,  13. 

ninir.  »4- 

«.  l«p.  122. 

Mii.9*. 

■ikbe  [?i.  16,  113, 
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Wharton,  M.A. 

le  modem  theory  that  the  '  prothetic,'  or,  as  the  Greek 
ians  called  it  (Curtius,   Orundziige,'  720),   '  prosthetic,' 

in  most  cases  really  the  first  vowel  of  an  originally 
;  root  can  scarcely  he  rejected  (a)  where  other  languages 
reek  have  a  similar  vowel,  as  in  €p€fio9  ipev^ofiai  o\o(pv9 
Armenian  erek  orcam  o\h  (Persson,  Wurzelerweiterung, 
n.),  or  {b)  where  two  forms  can  be  best  explained  by 
from  a  bi- vocalic  root,  e.g.  au^iv  8k.  vaksh-  from  aveks- 
fw,  aupa^  Sk.  vd'  from  ave-  in  u{F)rffit,  Lat.  unguis 
\ds  from  onokhv-  in  oj/vf :  though  why  one  language 
)  second  vowel  and  another  the  first  we  do  not  in  the 
w.  But  in  some  cases  such  an  explanatioa  is  impossible, 
word  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound. 
:in  in-cdnuB  in-clutus  in-columis  and  I  think  in-vlius  are 
batic  forms  of  cdnus  clutus  columis  and  *  vitus  '  forced ' : 

saepe  augendi  causa  adicimus,'  says  Festus.  This  tn- 
ientified  with  the  Preposition  in  meaning  '  upon '  (quite 
t  word  from  in  meaning  '  in,'  which  goes  with  eV),  Greek 
ua  atcTfirrpt^  (=in  scoptro).     The  original  meaning  was 

so  *  upon '  (cf .  German  auf  in  both  these  senses),  while 
atin  Adjectives  given  above  and  the  Greek  Adjectives 
ven  below  we  have  a  transition  of  signification  from 
*  in  a  high  degree,  quite.'  The  form  in  the  Ursprache 
I  n,  represented  in  Latin  by  in-,  in  Greek  by  ai/-  before 
a-  before  a  consonant,  as  in  the  following  words : 
;/»©«  *  weak,  gentle,*  beside  fiXijxpo^'  The  termination, 
)pear8  also  in  ficeXvxpo^  fieXi'Xpo^  vevt-xpos,  must  go 

only  place  in  which  it  occurs  in  Homer,  Od.  5.  469,  aHpri  means  the 
eeze,  ii«o$t  irp6 ;  and  with  it  in  this  sense  Buttmann  rightly  connects 

the  morning,  to-morrow.*  So  in  my  ^EtjTna  Grseca'  I  have  ex- 
mer's  ^cSf,  Lesbian  aUns,  as  from  &vo-,  an  Ablaot  of  ave-  in  irifu :  to 
Iwelling  near  the  Mediterranean  the  morning  breeze  would  be  the 
raid  of  dawn.    The  Attic  form  Ims  takes  its  aspiration  and  accent 

le  dialects  before  a  consonant  also,  Horn,  iw  *  up,*  Theocr.  hfA-fUfira- 
1  which  the  vocalism  shows  the  presence  of  a  sonant). 
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with  x/>om  XP^^  'surface,  skiD,  colour,'  so  that  pKij-xP^^  means 

•  weak-looking,  weakly ' :  the  root  is  mle-  (not  mla-,  since  /8X7- 
Xpo^  occurs  in  Doric),  Sk.  mid-  *to  wither,'  with  Ablaut  mlo- 
in  Irish  hlaith  'smooth,  soft,'  and  mele-  in  nAX€09  'useless.'— 
Quite  a  different  word  is  /SXaf  'slack,'  in  which  the  d  must 
be  due  to  contraction  (Kretschmer  E.Z.  31,  295),  or  we  should 
have  *p\tj^i  as  Waf  or  i/€jyf  comes  from  i/eo?,  so  I  would  explain 
/8\af  as  for  *p\aFa^  or  ^fiXaFrj^t  from  a  simpler  form  */8X«/off, 
mlvos,  Lut.  mollis  for  %K>lyis.  The  root  appears  in  Gk)thic 
ga-malvjan  *  to  crush,'  and  Eng.  mellow. 

d-0€(r(paTO9  *  marvellous,'  beside  ^'<r0aTO9  *  divine ' :  literally 
'  struck  {i.e,  made)  by  a  god,'  cf.  Trpoa-(f>aT09  '  made  in  addition, 
new,'  and  ^i-tparo^  (Hesychius)  ^i'(/>aaio9  *  made  double.'  'i  he 
root  of  this  -0a7O9  is  ghvn-,  ghven-,  in  Oeivw  ^  '  strike,'  fwX^^ 
0aTov  *  struck  by  the  millstone,'  and,  with  a  transfer  of  meaning, 
0oVo9  *  slaughter,'  A/>»//-0aTos  *  slain  in  battle.' — ^The  first  element 
of  0€<r-0aTO9  appears  with  a  *  determinative '  0  (Brugmann, 
Grundriss,  2.  60)  in  0e»9,  ue,  *0€<to9  :  which,  however,  can  hardly 
go  (as  Fick  thinks  it  may,  Worterbuch*  1.  469)  with  Lithuaniait 
dioases  *  spirit,'  Middle  High  German  ge-twda  *  ghost,'  for  the 
Greek  gods  were  by  no  means  spiritual  beings. 

So  we  have  a-^iavpo^  '  dim,'  beside  fiavpo9  (Photiusj ;   and  in 
II.    24.  753  the  two  readings  a^ixOaXoeaitav  and  ^iixOaXocaaav^  ft 
word  of  unknown  derivation  (the  connexion  with  o/irx^o.',  HoffmanDy 
Bezz.  Eeitr.    15.  84,  is   absurd).      So   I  would  explain  the  a- a^ 
intensive  in 

rt-'ye/><f\'c>v,  *y€fm-oxo9  '  holding  privileges.' 

a-{f)tjnn\o^    *  wicked,'    beside    Sk.    vdtulas   *  mad.*      On    thi^ 
dialectic    change    of   tv   to    av   see  Classical    Review    6.    259 :    '(- 
connect  a\o-avtin)   'goddess  of    the    sea   wave'   with   Irish   t(m(w 

*  wave,'  offi'fptjXos-  (below)  with  ti^\o9,  trvx^'o^  *long»  numerous^ 
with  T»»\a'r  *  onlinary,*  as  a  Litotes  for  *  considerable.'  Thus  alone 
can  we  fairly  explain  cacrf'^  and  Lat.  defisus  {i.e.  *dent-tos)  beside 
Albanian  dent  '  to  make  thick.' 

<I-a:/k>v  *  at  the  top '  (it  never  means  *  sharp,'  and  therefore 
cannot  go  with  «a:/v,  Lat.  acu6)t  beside  (paXa-Kpov  *  white-headed'* 

*  As  Lat.  ftrio  means  both  'strike'  and  'cheat,'  and  Kpowrts  both  'striking' 
and  'cheatinff'  (Ar.  Nub.  317\  so  with  Sfiyu  I  would  conuect  <f>fha^  *  cheat':  a 
Doric  w«>ni,  like  k6$u\os  *  roj^ue,'  us  the  a.  lor  17,  shows,  with  a  diuiectic  ^  for* 
as  in  tpeos  tor  $f6s  (G.  Meyer,  Griech.  (Jramm*  '211). 

'  The  tirst  element  is  bhl-n-,  cf.  bhl-n-  in  <paW6s  *  white  *  (Hesychius)  and 
Lat./w/Zo  '  clothes-cleaner.'  *" 
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(Scholze,  Quaestiones  Epicae  464),  from  a  by-form  of  KapS.  On 
these  by-forms  see  Danielsson's  Grammatische  nnd  Etymolofciscbe 
Stadien  pp.  1-66,  Johansson  E.Z.  30.  347-350,  Johannes  Schmidt's 
PlundbilduBgen  der  Indogerroanischen  Neutra  pp.  363-379.  From 
the  same  root  as  icdpa  we  may  deduce  (a)  xaipof  {i.e.  *Kdpjo9) 
Hhram/  end  or  top  of  the  thread;  (h)  xapTo^  KpaT09  'headship, 
power,'  quite  a  different  word  from  KpaTai-Xctav  'rocky,'  Gothic 
hirthu  *  hard '  (with  which  we  may  put  KepiopxL  *  hard  words  *) ; 
(e)  K\ijpo9  *  lot,'  a  Dissimilation  for  *icpapo9,  cf .  Arcadian  Kpaptunai 
and  Rhodian  'HXo-Kpapfff  (Meister,  Griechischen  Dialekte  2.  104, 
0.  Meyer  160),  the  word  thus  meaning  'head'  as  sign  of  in- 
difiduality,  going  with  yav'K\ypo9  vav-Kpdpo9  'householder'  (what- 
erer  the  first  element  of  these  words  may  be)  and  Hesychius' 
i^^  *  bead ' ;  (rf)  icpanraKvi  '  headache,'  for  *Kpa<ri'ira\rf  '  a  fight 
in  one's  head,'  the  first  element  being  Locative  of  *Kpa9,  while 
from  another  form  ^Kpa-iraXtj  is  borrowed  Lat.  crdpula : 

i'fuwtffv  *  better,'  from  fievo9  '  strength  : ' 

a-ffKti0^9  *  safe,'  quasi  '  supported,  cared  for '  (cf .  with  Active 
meaning,  trxcOpov  '  careful ') ;  a  Dissimilation  for  *tt-<Tx»7^7v,  from 
the  root  of  trxij^t  ^X*^  (^^  ffxcdc'v  the  x  ^^  retained  through  the 
analogy  of  <yx**'')  • 

ii'<nrepx€9  '  hastily,'  from  oTrepxto  '  hasten  ' : 

a-0T€/a0i^?  '  stiff,'  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  be  hard,'  whence  also 
^fujiuXa  '  pressed  grapes,'  Sk.  itambh-  *  to  restrain,  hold  fast  * : 

a-<rv07\99  (with  Aeolic  accent)  *  insulting,'  *Tv0jy\o9  (see  above 
^  aflffv\o9)    going    with   ti;0\o9   *  blind,'    rv<pwCtf9    *  dull,'    rt><po9 

'conceit': 

«*Ta/my/>o?  'baneful,'  *TapT^  a  Subst.  from  *Tnp709  Part,  of 
Ktpeiv  *  to  distress ' : 

•^i^f*  '  strained,'  Lat.  in-tenttMy  from  reivw : 

««-T/)iry€To»  *  swelling,'  Lat.  turpidus,  from  a  root  tver-g-  (Frohde 
^•B.  14.  107),  an  extension  of  the  root  tver-  (see  on  travpwrtjp 
•w.  6,  and,  on  the  pv^  pvl^to,  p.  11): 

«-w«TaX6<i9  'squalid,'  Od.  19.  327,  cf.  Sk.  ftwA-  'to  dry,'  Lat. 

f^'dui  '  dry ' ;  from  *a'<TVffra\eo9  as  uvTrvo9  from  *a<TV7n/09. 

fio,  with  dv  for  |i-  before  a  vowel,  I  would  explain  av'd€Btf09 
'qoite  dowerless,'  av-acXrrov  'quite  unlocked  for,'  and  Hesiod's 

ti^aTtf€V(rro9  *  quite   breathless,'    Snidas'    du-d<ytfwa709  dv-d7rrai(rro9 

(J.  Schmidt  K.Z.  5^3.  273). 

B.    The  same   intensive   particle   appears    in    several   Verbs : 
Lat.  mcitd  infringe  ingemind  innovd  intremO  etc.  beside  did  frangO 
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etc.,  Greek  iMmapp^to  iMwalpw  'palpitate'  beside  ^lem^m 
iaf/>a/Htrf4»  'olank'  (Theoor.  17.  94)  beside  #0fl^MY^/MM  *biint»' 
and  d'Kovw  *  hear '  beside  Ko{f)i»  *  perceive.'    So 

HF)siBm  'sing'  beside  olbai  §.#.  i^ihw  used  absolutely  meos 
« make  my  meaning  known,'  used  with  an  Aco.  *  make  knowm, 
celebrate.'  In  the  original  signiftoation  'know'  we  have  (Hoffnuum 
B.B.  15.  62)  Cyprian  3/6it€  'hear'  and  the  common  word  aiaOm99pmt 
{i,e.  *a'Fi^  Oopofuu)  '  perceive ' :  for  the  transition  of  meaning 
from  '  know '  to  '  make  known '  of.  itnopia  '  knowledge '  (to  fli^W) 
or  'narrative'  (to  uhi¥mi  wouil¥\  and  f^ifvtl>9K»  'know  '  beaidi 
i^¥wpi^io  '  make  known ' : 

A'Xeyto  '  heed '  beside  Lat.  *Uff6  in  iil^  mUtti§(i  n^leg6  (qnits 
a  different  word,  as  the  Perfects  show,  from  Ug6  '  gather ').  Erom 
a  Neuter  Subst.  *JX67ov  comes  iXe7Cfi'ot  'demanding  caution, 
troublesome ' ;  which,  with  Ablaut,  and  without  the  intensive  4-, 
appears  in  Hesychius*  Xw^etva'  ^iro.  From  this  *JXff7ot  coma 
farther  {a)  dvo'-^Xe^yv  'cruelly  troublesome,'  Homeric  epithet 
of  war  and  death;  (h)  tavfikAi^fi^  'intensely  troublesome,'  used 
of  death,  with  the  derived  sense  of  tavvto  'stretch,'  as  in  tht 
Homeric  use  with  ipiha,  Mx^^t  wdvov,  '  to  intensify '  the  strife 
etc. ;  {e)  air-ff\e^eto9  '  most  carefully,'  the  im-  heightening  tts 
meaning : 

a-Xeitpu)  *  smear,'  of.  Lat.  di'lihnius  '  besmeared ' : 

d-\vKTa^u}  a-\vaffto  *  am  iu  distress,'   going  with   Xwrira  (>-^' 
*\vK-ja)f   which  in  Homer  means   'martial   rage,'   the   spirit  c^* 
a  wolf,   \vK09:    in  II.    16.   156  and  352  warriors  are   compar^^ 

to  wolves,  and  Thcocr.  4.11  w€i<rai  roi  MiXtov  xal  raj?  \vK09  avTif^^ 

XvaaTjv  shows  that  the  Greeks  themselves  connected  \wraa  wi 
\i;*ro9.     With  these  words  go  /u.opfiO'\vTT€ff0ai   *  to  madden  as 
hobgoblin,  uoppiv,^  would,'  and  fiopp,o  Xvxciov  'bugbear,'  literall^'^'^ 
*  hobgoblia  wolf  ' : 

a-jnaXlvvu)  *  destroy,'  from  ^fiaXhm^  Sk.  mrdhs  *  soft.' 

afieXytVf  cf.  Lat.  mulled. 

C.  In  three  other  Verbs  we  have  the  '  copulative '  o-  of  aOpoot 

aTTu^  an*Xoo9,  dialectically  d-   in  d^€X0o9  ukoiti^  qkoKovOo*  u\oxo9 

araXatnoi ;  representing  s^-,  afi-a,  Lat.  simul,  Sk.  sam  '  with '  (as  a 
Preposition)  or,  in  compounds,  '  together.'     This  appears  as  o-  in 

^  With  fiopfi^  go  fjiSpfioi  *  panics*  (Hesychius)  and  I  think  iiipiMpos  'mit- 
chievous,*  fi4pfiijpa  *  trouble/  and  fiopfiSpcty  in  II.  18.  402  p6os  *fi«favo«b  Afpy 
/xopfi^pofPf  rightly  explained  by  Hesychius  as  rapdffawtf '  making  an  upnMr ' :  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Lat.  murmurf  which  would  give  far  too  weak  a  meani^. 


\ 
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(a)  k'pMfnavto  'fail'  (the  root,  on  which  see  Neisser  B.B.  19.  120  sq.^ 
maj  perhaps  be  found  in  Lat.  mora),  with  which  of.  Hesychius' 

kfUfnh'  auuiprayeiy  and  Homer's  ijfippoTov  ;    as  ^-  in  {hi)   a-fie/fSto 

*  exchange '  beside  Lat.  mJgrd  '  remove  '  and  Old  Slavonic  miglivH, 
'mobile/  and  {c)  a-^vofiai  '  surpass'  ('change  places  with')  beside 
Lat  wtoteO.  In  these  Verbs  the  copulative  prefix,  like  the  (of 
eoane  unrelated)  Lat  com-  in  commaeuld  comminuo  concitd  convelld 
etc,  merely  *  gives  intensity  to  the  signification  of  the  simple 
▼Old,'  Lewis  and  Short  8.v.  cum.  With  the  same  force  it  appears 
in  i'fM\y69,  which  Eustathius  says  was  *  Achaean'  for  aK^r/  *  prime' 
(u  Hesiod  Op.  588  uses  a^oXya/ri  of  a  *  prime '  cake,  fial^a) :  I 
▼onld  connect  the  word  with  mlg-  in  Lettish  milst  *  to  swell,' 
Lat  mulius  for  *mulctu8  (Wiedemann  B.B.  13.  303  sq.)^  so  that  it 
will  mean  '  swelling,  climax,'  and  yviCT09  afioXyi^  will  be  Cicero's 
mMltd  noete  '  late  at  night.' 
A  copulative,  though  not  an  intensive,  a-  seems  to  appear  in 
i'ootnfTijp  *  helper,'  which  I  would  explain  as  '  one  who  hears  a 
divine  voice  {fofftra,  as  offtra  may  everywhere  be  read  in  Homer, 
L.  Meyer  K.Z.  28.  90 :  the  root  appears  in  Lat.  vocd),  and  in 
obedience  to  it  goes  to  help  his  comrades.'  Hesychius  has  also  the 
ft>rm  wrfftjTfjpa,  referring,  according  to  Moriz  Schmidt,  to  II.  15.  254 

TOfoV  To<  {a^oaarfTtjpa  Kpoifitvv  ef   \cfj9  irpoerfKCy  in  which  case  the 

^ord  must  necessarily  have  had  a  digamma : 

i'irpo\o9  *  soot,'  quasi  *  thrown  together,  collected,'  from  ^aWu). 
1^  afi  is  the  same  dialectic  representative  of  g^  which  Eick 
B.B.  17.  323  finds  in  0€/9€<r/3<o9  *  life-giving '  and  afiivtfvfii 
'quench*  (Goth,  qiifjan  *  to  destroy'):  and  which  I  find,  before 
other  vowels  than  €  or  £,  in  (a)  a/LKpi-trfSati/a  *  a  serpent  that  can 
go  either  way '  and  apxpi-tr^ijreu}  *  dispute,'  both  from  fiaii/w ; 
^  {h)  <p\oifffio9  *  din,'  the  clash  produced  by  the  impact  of  one 
Wiry  body  on  another,  from  a  root  bhleigv-,  cf.  (p\i/itv  OXifitu 
*nib,'  JjAt.fllgO  'strike,'  Welsh  W*/ *  catapult.' — Another  dialectic 
lepreaentative  of  gv  was  f,  Eur.  Phoen.  45  eTre^apet^eTrcfidpet, 

Hesychius  ftXXcii/  ^epeOpa  l^€iva/u.ev^^dXXetv  pdpaOpa  trfievpvfiev. 
So  I  think  in  (a)  foXi;  *  spray '  from  fidXXtv  ;  {b)  faXov  *  jealousy  '  * 
beade  Lith.  gdd  '  pain,'  Old  High  German  qudla  ^  torment ' ; 
W  C«Y'  *8ea,'  and  Homer's  i7ri-l^d</>€Xo9  'stormy,'  from  fidjrru), 
tbesea  'dipping'  the  ships,  cf.  Eur.  Orest.  706  vav9  .  .  .  ifiaylrev 

^  The  i  here  is  Ablaut  of  e  as  in  KdpSs  beside  I>at.  cerOf  fi&Ktay  beside  Old 
High  Qennan  ma^o,  see  Johanssoii  B.B.  io.  306  nq. 
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'the  ahip  sank,*  Old  None  htf  <a  dive,  the  deep' ;  (O  f:J^  {>& 
quad  '  walk,'  and  BtXfffMii  (ff7^»  qaaai'^go  about,'  aH  from  Pmtwm 
{e)  pot^ot  *  whistling'  beside  potfi-Bow  (for  the  termination  e 

D.  Bedde  the  copulative  ifl|-,  Greek  ^  or  ^,  there  appean 
parallel  form  to-,  Bk.  m-,  Greek  o-.  We  have  it  in  Heiyohiai 
or^aartop  clfv7e«  oOpoot  S^\o¥  (Sohulse  495),  Homer's  irarp^t  an 
U.  2.  765  clr/Mxat  oUnat  (the  latter,  despite  Sohulae,  a  miswritin 
for  *o^ifT«a«,  f#.  ^o-Fmat);  and  I  think  in  o-^vt,  Armenia 
O'tamn^  eaoh  a  Singular  formed  out  of  a  Plural  signifying  *th 
united  teeth,  the  rows  of  teeth,'  as  perhaps  A^r^p  Herpo^  Amu  Md, 
are  Singulars  formed  out  of  Plurals  signifying  'the  whole  bod; 
of  stars,'  the  initial  vowel  in  each  word  being  a  copulative  prefix. 

£.  In  two  important  words  the  initial  ^»  or  e-  seems  redupHcs* 
tive,  standing  for  m-  : 

iffBKof  'brave,  good '  =:*«rff-0TXot,  from  the  root  of  mXkM  'eel 
in  order,'  the  meaning  thus  being  'ready,  settled,  steadfast'  The 
Greeks  found  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  combination  ^tX,  whid 
occurs  in  no  old  word  {orXeff^tt '  scraper '  appears  first  in  ffipp* 
crates,  oarXv^f  'curl'  in  Attic):  they  pretexred  either  (1) 
aspirate  the  r,  Attic  vavaOXduf  *  convey  by  sea '  beside  vav^reX^ 
Hom.  ipAffOXff  '  whip '  with  the  same  termination  as  ex^rX^,  ^ 
fiaff0kri9  '  leather '  from  the  same  root  as  fiaartf  '  whip,'  and  9(^ 
think,  i<r0\o9;  or  (2)  to  drop  the  «,  TX677/9 — or  the  t,  Sapp^ 
fAa<r\Tf9  *  leather,'  Doric  and  Lesbian  eVXoV  and  Arcadian  ia^ 
(which  last  must  represent  *t<rr\o9,  not  *t<T^Xos,  or  it  would  hav^ 
smooth  breathing) — or  both  letters,  Att.  vavXov  *  fare '  besu 
Hesychius*  vadirOXov;  or  (3)  to  change  the  X  to  /j,  arpeyyiv; 
(4)  to  insert  a  vowel,  o<rra\*7f  (as  M.  Schmidt  reads  6<rrakail 
Hesychius),  (rreXeyf^i^. — The  same  areWto  appears,  I  would  suggeS 
in  6(/>0a\fi69  from  *6Tr-<rra\fio^  '  arrangement  for  seeing,'  the  fir 
clement  going  with  ofi^a  oirwira  oyjrt^ :  *o^oX;tov  became  otfiOaKfi* 
OS  ^tyfrro^y  the  proper  Participle  of  e^w,  became  c0^o9 : 

f-irrla  *  hearth,  altar '  (in  Homer  only  in  the  compounds  aveoim 
€(/>6imo^)  ^*a€-aTia  from  a  root  sti-  *  stone,'  whence  <rr7ov  'pebbla 
and  I  think  vepl-a^ta  'lustration  of  the  Ecclesia'  by  carrying 
victim  round  the  altar,  and,  with  Ablaut,  Goth,  stains  'fltooe 
and  Old  Slavonic  sWia  '  stone  wall.'  On  the  parallel  form  itni 
see  next  section. 
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(2)  The  greatest  difficulties  in  Greek  vocalism  are  connected  with 
the  occasional  appearance  of  i  where  we  should  have  expected  € 
(6.  Meyer  57-60,  29;  Erctschmer  K.Z.  31.  375  sq.),  and  of  v  where 
▼e  should  have  expected  o  (G.  Meyer  61,  62  ;  Schulze  p.  495  sq,), 
A.,  (a)  Some  of  the  instances  quoted  of  i  for  e  rest  on  douhtful 
or  impossible  etymologies : 

at^t\t\lr,  epithet  of  irerpti  in  Homer  and  Aeschylus  (Suppl.  794), 
is  of  unknown  meaning  (Monro),  and  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  XcVat  *  rock.'  Hesychius'  \/^'  virpa  &(j>  ij?  vttop  ara^ei,  may 
go  with  Xeifiw. 

cVyia*  €*?  and  tTT#v'  cj/,  quoted  by  Hesychius  as  Cretan,  are 
too  obficure  to  be  deduced  from  a  root  sem- :  M.  Schmidt  suspects 
both  glosses. 

iXXa«  'rope,'  i\\o9  'squinting,'  SWte  or eiWw  'wrap  up,'  iWo^ai 
'move  to  and  fro '  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do  with  Lat.  vokO. 
flnro«  cannot  go  with  Lat.  equuMj  Sk.  dgvtu :  the  aspiration  is 
quite  abnormal,  and  the  Homeric  fonn  ought  at  least  to  be  *ikko9, 
ct  riXeicKov  from  ^ireXcK-fov,  The  form  ikko9  in  the  Etyraologicum 
Uagnum  may  be  Lat.  equus  borrowed  (with  i  from  i7nro9jf  as 
««nn^9iov  in  Athenaeus  is  Lat.  aquipemis  borrowed. 

ffftf(ro9  'ivy'  cannot  go  with  Lat.  hedera  from  a  root  ghvedh-, 
®»  we  should  have  *x*^^^^- 

\upi(/H9  'sideways,'  with  a  strange  termination,  goes  with  Lat. 
•»€ttiitf  'with  upturned    horns'    and    obllqi4us  {i.e,    *ob-lIc-vo8) 
crooked';    not  with  \€x/o<o»,   which   stands  for  *X€f-/)-«o«  and 
S^oeiwith  \o(69  (De  Saussure,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  7.  91,  n.). 

X^ifov  is  not  directly  from  x^^'"^'  *-^*  S^6>t  but  from  an 
-Ablaut  ghjf  with  sonant  sibilant,  Thumeysen  K.Z.  30.  352; 
^1>«  termination  is  6^6-,  cognate  with  Lat.  diis. 

(fi)  In  lypvff  T^o)  i0pt9  itrriri  the  initial  vowel  is  reduplicative, 

••  in  1x719  {icri^€09)  tx0v9  (Arm.  jukn)  tVrn/iat  {rrijopat)  laOt  (Zcnd 

••'l  *be  thou')  as  opposed  to  ixOe^  c^vtvKa  etrrrfKa:  in  such  cases 
^  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  a  change  from  e  to  <.  So  in  viaoofiat 
*««T«  the  <  is  reduplicative,  as  in  tiOj^vij  6i?.u)p,i  TiTvaKeaOai  beside 

'«T«i>o»  ^itoKO  rervKecOat.     Thus 

Hwiy  *  hollow  of  the  knee '  is  reduplicated  from  the  root  of 

«?•»*=**- c^^/w  from  the  *  reduced  '  root  of  efo/tai,  e^ov,  Lat.  sed^d  ; 
ttdio  i^^rftt,  (the  i  is  short) =*/-<To-/>-i7ft; : 

^^,  properly  Participle  of  TC«  '  set  up/  is  used  as  a  subst., '  mast,  loom.' 
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I!0pi9'  tnroBwv  and  iOptr  rofUat  (so  M.  Schmidt  reads  for  tcIX^) 
in  Hesyohias  may  both  go  with  Opit'^  *  eat  off ' : 

hurtfi  is  the  Homeric  form  of  c^Tia,  aee  above.  The  Homeric 
compounde  of  ctfrm,  and  the  evidence  of  Boeotian,  Cretan,  Hm> 
dean,  Locrian,  and  Sicilian  inscriptions  (Meister  1.  40),  fxnne  thct 
neither  form  ever  had  an  initial  Fi  the  Arcadian  proper  nans 
FiiUM  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  «m^,  and  ia  as  obseore  ai 
the  name  Kdfiaurof  in  the  same  inscription  (Meister  3.  103). 

¥lififofuuwm^¥i'¥<r^ofuiii  trom  the  reduced  root  of  yc(a')o^Hu,  r^nvt: 

T<ffTatfK*Ti'-T«-Tatf,  trom  the  reduced  root  of  Tcc«<ir,  oL  mm 
*  brother '  from  *tie-|i-Ti». 

(7)  We  have  i  as  Ablaut  of  je  in  Sk.  vie*  vidh-  bemde  rfs^  't» 
extend  *  vyadk-  *  to  pierce,'  and  so  I  think  in  vs-^fcroiVom  'tfaej 
sped  on '  (Od.  23.  3)  beside  8k.  pra-yaiik-  *  to  press  on.'  Tlu 
relation  of  firr^ov  'jaundice'  (for  the  termination  Havet,  lUm* 
80c.  ling.  4.  230,  compares  ifff-repof  ffaff-rjp)  to  jekr*,  Lat  jfMTf 
is  not  quite  clear :  we  should  have  expected  *lmpo9, 

(d)  Homer*8  xipytf/u  wirvti/u  wlXvafuu  {ff)ieiipafMt  beside  mpW 
wiracva  wiKa<r<ra  (rxihaea  {iiniacca^  Pindar's  Kpifunffu^  p^n^ 
beside  Kpifka<ra¥  rerotffiM,  Attic  opi*>(¥aofi4u  beside  opv^oprntf  0^ 
their  1  to  the  analogy  of  reduplicated  Verbs,  they  are  formal 
after  r^t-yyofiai  fn'-f^vw,'^  as  Homer's  ffKiprdta  (root  skST*!  ^ 
cKalpw)  is  formed  after  tI-ktu).  So  Federsen  Idg.  Forsehong^ 
2.  293  says  '  the  1  of  cKihvfifii  is  due  to  the  influence  of  iVnf;« 

tiOtjfii  vijuTrXtjfit  etc' 

Homer's  iriovpe^  beside  Lesbian  iriavpe^  must  owe  its  «  to  the 
preceding  numeral,  rpia  -rpl^  rpiro^.  So  (Bauuack  K.Z.  25.  225if*f 
Brugmann  Grundriss  2.  165  sq,)  ofra-  in  compounds  owes  its 
-a-  to  t^rra-,  Heraclean  oktuj  and  Elean  owrw  draw  from  «''• 
their  breathing  and  labial  respectively,  07^009  borrows  its  consonaDts 
from  ephofio^, 

(c)  There  is  no  clear  proof  of  any  confusion  in  the  Ionic- Atti« 
dialect  between  e  and  i :  the  Old- Attic  forms  Alvearai — AiVi«t«^ 
AvXearai — AvXiarat  only  show  different  ways  of  resolving  the 
diphthong  ei  before  a  vowel,  Delian  <rr\i77i«  is  an  Assimilation  (*• 
J.  Schmidt  K.Z.  32.  321  sq.)  for  1x7X677/9,  Mtu^aiwp  is  a  very  !«*• 
form  for  the  earlier  Mevoaiwv  on  the  coins  of  Mende  in  Falleoe* 


I  In  the  MSS.  almost  always  written  Kp^fitmifu  (Eretschmer  K.Z.  31.  375))  f^ 
Aeech.  Theb.  229.  Eur.  Here.  Fur.  620.  , 

*  Homer's  iriprtiiii  kept  its  c  through  the  influence  of  its  cognates  rc^  '^U 
and  wipft^Vy  IL  24.  751  w4ppa4rx\  Hmy*  cAciricf,  v4orir  &\6s. 
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t  in  the  non-Ionic  dialects  the  letters  interchange  so  often  that 

can  only  explain  the  instances  by  supposing  that  in  those 
lects  c  was  pronounced  '  close/  half-way  to  an  *  open  '  <,  and  so 
$ht  be  represented  by  either  letter.  Before  a  consonant  we  have 
s  variation  in 

Orcadian  ly  beside  eV,  even  in  consecutive  lines  of  the  same 
icription  (Meister  2.  90) :  cf.  Hesychius  i-^xpot'  c-^xetpaXov, 
(€/>»•  cf^?  (i.tf.  cV  ^x^Pv)  • 

Cyprian  iV  beside  (Hesychius)  ^vavov  eV^e?,  i{v)0€  beside  i[v)Oahe 
idster  2.  210):  cf.  Hesych.  in\v6v'  <pat6y  (-»Att.  wcXXoV) : 
Cretan  iv  and  iy  in  the  same  inscription  (G.  Meyer  58) : 
Locrian  yivo9  (Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  2.  168). 
Sk)  the  Sicyonians  themselves  called  their  city  Se/rvwi/  (Meister 
.  89) :  Hesychius  has  Xexpoi  and  XiKpot  '  antlers '  without  designa- 
m.  of  dialect.     Before   a   vowel  (Solmscn   E.Z.    32.    513   sq.) 
re  find  this  variation  in  Cyprian,  Lesbian,  Boeotian,  Thessulian 
exclading  liarisa),  and  Doric  : 

Cyprian  Oioif  and  0€ip,  fit  and  /i€  (Meister  2.  211)  : 

I^bian  \pvala)  and  \pva4ii) : 

Boeotian  Bio^  and  OeoU,  BoKiei  but  xaXeovn  : 

Tliessalian  Aloma  and  Adow  : 

I<&conian  <rio9  and  Qetvva : 

Eeradean  Ti/ioKpario^  but  fereo^  : 

Cretan  $169  and  0eo9,  afiluyv  and  afieivv,  luyfiev  and  civfiev. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that,  however  it  was  written,  e  was 
always  pronounced  *  close  '  in  Aeolic,  Doric,  Locrian,  and  Cyprian  ; 
^  at  least  when  it  stood  before  a  consonant,  in  Arcadian  also. 

B.  (a)  The  derivation  of  the  following  words  is  unknown, 
^  we  cannot  say  that  the  v  stands  for  o : 

^pvX€€9  'champions'  (Hom.),  cf.  Cyprian  wpvXi^  *  war-dance* 
Softnann  B.B.  15.  89). 

rpvfivtf  '  stern,'  wpufiuo^  'hindmost':  not  from  wy>o,  which  would 
S^e  joBt  the  wrong  sense. 

*pvTavi9  'president*:  Attic  also  vporave/a  wporaveva)  (Meister- 
^  Grammatik  der  Attischen  Inschriften,  p.  19),  Lesbian 
^  rpvTayi9  and  vporavt^f  the  words  being  popularly  connected 
'ith  Tp^, 

*'w\7  'gate':  not  from  ttcXw  'move,*  which  gives  too  indefinite 
I  meaning. 

'w/ittTo*  'last':  Sk.  pii-nar  'back*  (Bugge  B.B.  14.  68)  has 
^^le  resemblance  of  meaning. 

Pkil.  Itans.  1891-2-3.  22 
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mrvpaOoi  'stercus'  (Hippocrates),  of.  Att.  tr(pvpaB€9, 

<T7rvpi9  or  a<pvpi9  *  basket ' :  Lat.  sparta  goes  rather  with  tnrapTot 

*  rope.' 

rpv^  *  new  wine ' :  Eng.  dregs  cannot  be  connected. 
threat  *  awl '  (Herodotus)  :  Att.  oin^Tioy  may  take  its  o-  from  oinj 
'hole.' 
So  7\v0a7   '  carve '   goes  with  Lat.  gluhO  '  peel,'  Ags.  eUd/n 

*  split,'  not  with  7Xa0a;  *  scrape.*  In  vXoyo9  *  army,'  vppal 
'  pell-mell '  (Schulze  495),  the  first  element  is  a  dialectic  fom 
of  <rw^  not  a  *  copulative  *  o-. 

(ft)  In  the  following  words  the  v  is  formative,  a  stem-ending 
(Brugmann  Grr.  2.  104,  of.  91,  n.) : 

uyvpi9   *  gathering '   {&yu>v)^    o/i»/7i;/)<«,    vav^r^vpi9f    Att.    ayvpr^s 

*  beggar ' :  from  a  stem  ayv-,  as  ayopd  ar^eipto  from  a  stem  070- 
(a7€-),  all  cognate  with  ayiv  *  drive.' 

al<TVfiifTfTi^9  *  umpire ' :  stem  cuVw-,  cf .  o7<r(/')a,  see  on  attrx^U 
sec.  4. 

afivBi9  'together'  (the  accent,  as  opposed  to  that  of  afioi^tjcUf 
is  &om  ayLia)=8tem  a/iv-  (ou  tho  breathing  see  sec.  3),  as  o/mi 
from  a  stem  afio^, 

hiairpv<no9    'passing  through*:    stem    irpv-t   from   tho  root  of 

TrepatVf  see  Trpaaaio^  SCO.  4. 

IpifTTTM  *I  tear':  stem  hpv  {depw)f  as  hpiirw  'pluck'  from 
a  stem  hpe-, 

€7ra<T<Ttncpoi  ' ono  after  the  other,*  of  obscure  formation:  if  it 
went  witli  the  Ilomeric  daaoTtpu)  (by-form  of  uaaov)  it  would 
be  *e7ra<T(T6ri'f)oi. 

k'poKvt^ciXov  *  lizard,*  Hipponax  119:  stem  xpoKVy  as  Kpoicoceilof 
from  K-poKo-y  sec.  4. 

finpTvpu9  Hoin.,  papTvp  Find,  and  Att. :  stem  p-ap-rv,  root  inj-» 
as  ill  l3pa'/3ci'v  *  umpire  *  (Kretschiner  K.Z.  31.  392). 

uivi'upo'f  Horn.,  vwvvpvo'i  Horn.  Piud.,  di'-tvin'po9  i-.TT'  Off  Horn* 

Pind.  Att.,  tv-  TToXv-  Hes.    Piud.  Alt.,  ci-   nw-   yfrevc-   Trnrpayyvft^ot 

Att. :  not  '  compounds  of  ovopa,*  as  Kretschmer  K.Z.  31.  377 
makes  them,  or  they  would  end  in  -utcp  :  they  are  from  a  steo 
wi'v  (for  the  ending  cf.  ervpov  jj^vpo^),  as  ovopa  is  from  a  stem 
oj/o-  (Bartholomac  B.B.  17.  132).^ 

^  On  Svofxa  and  its  copmates — amon^^  which  Lat.  nomen  must  not  be  reckoow* 
it  cannot  bo  st-paruted  from  cd-(fudinen  and  OKI  Slavonic  ztmme  'si^Ti'— ** 
further  J.  Schmidt  K.Z.  23.  207  V;  Thumb  K.Z.  32.  130  sq.  ;*  Bezienbergff 
li.B.  10.   72 ;  R.  Schmidt  Idg.   Forsch.    I.  77  ;   Audouin   M^m.  Soc.  VH' 
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ofnv(  '  qnail ' :  stems  ofywy-  and  oprvt-f  cf .,  with  other  stems 
from  the  same  root,  Sk.  variakas  vdrtikd  vartlrat^  all  meaaing 
'  quail.' 

Po^Um)  '  swallow '  (Ionic) :  stem  im-y  of.,  with  the  same  '  deter- 
minative '  bll,  iro-  in  Att.  potf^w  ( Ahlauts  ird-  Lithuanian  srMiu, 
l|-  Lat.  sorhed),  and,  with  a  different  determinative,  Bj-  in  Old 
8laTonic  BrlkkmU. 

vTofipvx^  *  under  water ' :  stem  mm-,  cf.  Lat.  mare  (Hirt  Idg, 
?or«ch.  1.  475). 

(7)  In  pv^io  *  growl '  heside  po^to  poxOiti)j  and  pvfipo^  *  bull- 
iwrer''  beside  pofi^o^^  we  have  different  Ablauts :  the  pv  repre- 
sents TT-  (Frohde  B.B.  14.  107),  the  po-  represents  vro-.  It 
leciM  that  in  one  dialect  of  the  Ursprache  vr  (vl)  became  m  (In), 
in  another  the  sonant  took  the  same  form  as  in  other  combina- 
tions :  we  have  Sk.  rue-  *  shine  *  rudh-  *  grow  *  luhh-  *  be  lustful ' 
beside  vdreas  *  light '  vardh-  *  grow  '  valbh-  *  enjoy  *  respectively, 
opvcffw  *  dig '  and  (nasalised)  pvyx<^^  *  snout '  but  Sk.  vfh'  *  to 
tear,'  \vko9  Lat.  lupus  but  Lith.  wilkm,  see  on  traupwri^p  sec.  5. 

(Q  In  the  following  cases  the  v  — like  the  a  in  Sk.  dhur-  ush- 
fer-  beside  dhvar-  *  injure  '  vas-  *  shine  *  hvar-  *  be  crooked ' 
ftgpectively — is  Ablaut  of  vo  or  ve : 

7W7,  gnn-,'  beside  gven-,  Goth.  qinOf  Old  Irish  hen^  Old 
81a?0Dic  zena,  Sk.  jam's,  and  Elean  fieveoi  {fuffyono  rrj  ywaixt, 
Meister  2.  22). 

hi'ffKvt'tov  'skin  over  the  eyes,'  skun-,  beside  skven-to-,  Old 
Hone  skinn. 


7. 61 ;  6.  Meyer  Gr.  6r.'  77  and  Albanesische  Studien  3.  69 ;  Bnigrnann  Grr. 
1-219  fin.  and  2.  340;  Schalze  201  sq.;  Persson  227.  The  forms  in  Celtic 
(Irish  ainmm  or  ainm^  Welsh  ento)  and  Old  Slavonic  {int/)  have  not  yet  been 
■■tii&wtorUy  explained.  The  root  may  ap{)ear  in  ivofuu  '  blame,  disparuge/  i.e. 
'ttiBe,'  in  our  parliamentary  sense,  stigmatize.  Arcadian  K\9wy6nuj  Laconian 
^^ffwiftav,  seem  to  owe  their  third  vowel  o  (for  u)  to  a  fiJse  connexion  with 

^  it,  (Andrew  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth,  p.  39),  a  fish-shaped  piece  of  wood 
MkiDg  a  hideous  noise  when  whirled  round  oy  means  of  a  piece  of  string.  The 
^neb  themselves  seem  to  hare  compared  the  shape  of  the  bullroarer  to  that  of 
^  wryneck,  firyl,  with  its  long  snake-like  neck :  *  the  mad  bird,  the  variegated 
viyneek  of  the  foar  spokes,  bound  to  an  endless  wheel,*  which  Aphrodite  in 
^ndtr  (Pyth.  4.  381)  brings  to  Jason  to  help  him  in  gaining  the  love  of  Medea, 
^  luffdlr  hare  been  a  real  wryneck,  but  a  bullroarer  spun  round  by  means  of  a 
*M.  From  tiie  noise  which  this  would  make,  not  from  the  bird  itself,  which 
^Boialond  cry,  came  the  Homeric  lv(u  *  roar ';  und,  from  the  use  of  the  btill- 
Jnsr  in  magical  ceremonies,  the  meaning  of  ivy^  as  '  charm,  spell  *  (Piud. 
Mil*  4.  66)  or  'yearning  produced  by  a  spell  *  (Aesch.  l^ers.  989). 

*  AYebur  affcer  or  baore  v  becomes  Palatal,  not  Labial  (De  Saussure,  M^m. 
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$vpay  dhnr-y  Lit.  dUrys^  Arm.  durn^  Sk.  dur-^  beside  dhYOt 
Zend  dvara. 

kvkXo^  'wheel/  kiftvlos,  beside  kvekvlos  Ags.  hveoki 
kvekvlds  Ags.  hveogel,  Sk.  cakrdsy  and  kvokvl-  Lat.  poples  (i 
Oscan  form,  for  ^quocles,  as  poplna  is  the  Oscan  form  of  eoqulm 
'ham  of  the  knee'  as  being  rounded  (Bugge  B.B.  14.  64,  65). 

KvXi^  'cup/  kul-,  beside  kvel-  viXi^  (Cratinus,  Meinel 
2.  64),  and  kvol-  Sk.  kala^as, 

ffrvpa^  'spike  at  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,*  (8)tur-,  beaid 
(8)tV6r-,  see  on  aavpwrijp^  sec.  5. 

vhu3p,  nd-  Sk.  {uUm-^  beside  vod-  Goth,  vato,  Old  Slavonic  voii 

vTTuoif  supnos,  Old  Slavonic  sUniit  Arm.  kkun,  beside  svepno 
Ags.  ave/Uf  and  svdpnos  Lith.  sapnas  (Lat.  somnus  and  Sk.  stdpna 
may  represent  either  svep-  or  svop-). 

iriavpe^  7ri<rvpe^  (sce  pp.  8  and  2),  kvetor-,  Lith.  heturi 
beside  kvetver-  Lith.  ketweri,  Old  Slavonic  cetverii,  Irish  (vMftr, 
and  kvetvor-  Dor.  rerope^. 

So  apparently  in 

fivXrjy  mul-,  beside  mvel-  Irish  melitnf  Old  Slavonic  meJjf, 
Sk.  mar-f  and  mvol-  Goth,  tnalan,  Lith.  malULf  Arm.  maUm  (Ut 
mola  mold  may  be  either  mvol-  or  my|-,  see  below) : 

vvg,  nuk^t-,  beside  nvokt^-  Lat.  nox,  Irish  nocht,  Goth,  nahii, 
Lit,  naktisy  Old  Slavonic  noHiy  Sk.  ndklis : 

(pvWouy  bhiil'jom,  beside  bhvdl-jom  Lat.  folium. 

I.e.y  though  no  extant  language  has  iuitial  mv,  nv,  or  bhT, 
the  Greek  forms  here  show  that  such  combinations  existed  in 
the  Ursprache.  So  (Brugmann  Grr.  166.  170.  184)  V  is  lost 
after  initial  bh  in  vTr€p'(f>la\o^y  Lat  /7«,  Old  Slavonic  ie  *he  was'; 
and  after  medial  n  in  Att.  r^^dt/ara  feVos  ({iOavwy  and  Old  Slavonic 
tiyahl  *  thin.' 

In  five  of  these  words  we  have  a  further  Ablaut,  the  final  liquid 
of  the  root  becomes  sonant : 

7i;j//y :  gvn-,  Dor.  ^fuvuy  Boeotian  ^nva? 

Ovpd:  dhvr-,  Lat. /oris,  Old  Slavonic  ditrt.^ 

*  So,  I  think,  v4ir\o5  *  robe  *  as  being  circular  when  spread  out  flat  on  th« 
ground  ;  whence  in  Latin  it  was  called  ct/das. 

^  Also,  I  think,  Ionic  (not  'borrowed  into  Attic  from  Boeotian'  as  J.  Ads'" 
say n  oi  ^dyavffoSi  Classical  Review  7.  102):  fidvavaos  'mechanical* — Ilerodotol 
2.  165  o[)j)oses  fiavavcirj  to  rh  fidxif^ov —  —  ^fiavd-avr-^jos  (for  similar  shortening 
in  compounds  see  on  eyxcAvs,  sec.  4)  '  quite  womanish/  the  second  element  beinf 
from  ainSs  in  the  sense  of  IJomer's  athtas  'merely,  simply.* 

3  But  not  $oup6s,  which  was  the  pivot  of  a  gate,  iruAoi  (II.  12.  459),  not  of  • 
door. 
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tvhfi  ky}-,  *icaXif,  a  form  from  which  Lat.  ealtx  was  borrowed. 

rt(rvp€9:  kV6t¥f-,    lon.-Att.    reffoape^^  Hdt.   refftrepe^   {ep  repre- 

lenting  jr,  sec.  8  c,  as  in  Spar\v  beside  Att.  upariv)^  Boeot.  verrape^f 
(kcaRpetor,  (So  Aeolic  ffvpicef  may  be  from  tnrk-,  while  Att. 
n^cet  is  from  tTfk- :  the  root  is  unknown.) 

/ivXtf :  my}-,  fiaXij  *  armpit,'  cf.  fivXij  in  the  sense  of  '  knoepan ' : 
both  parts  of  the  body  were  named  from  their  shape,  the  armpit 
eoQcave  like  the  upper  millstone,  the  kneepan  convex  like  the 
lower. 

Why  all  the9e  forms  of  Ablaut  were  used  it  is  hard  to  see : 
plainly  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  accent,  whether  of  pitch  or  of 
iftren.  My  own  theory  on  the  subject,  Etyma  Latina  p.  xxx.,  has 
•8  yet  escaped  notice. 

(c)  In  ovvf  from  onokhv-  (p.  1)  the  second  vowel  is  due  to 
Kadmilation,  the  dislike  to  having  the  same  sound  in  two  con- 
Kcttive  syllables :  cf.  with  '  regressive '  Bis»imilation,  the  dialectic 
Attic  ^^i(pufio9  (Kretschmer  K.Z.  29.  412).  In  onokhv-  the 
>econd  vowel  was  a  genuine  o,  not  one  interchangeable  with  e : 
every  other  kind  of  o  remains  in  Ionic- Attic  in  such  a  position, 
whether  the  preceding  vowel  be  o,  oto/So?  ototoI  (both  onoma- 
topoeic), ifio\o9  6\o<f>u)io9  opoyvia  opo(f>ri  beside  o^eXo^  iXcfpaipofiai 
*ft^u)  €p€</ko  respectively,  oOofiat  oKow  beside  oOerai  oXcVw,  ovofia 
fcom  a  stem  ono-  (see  p.  10),— or  «w,   Horn.   irejujrwfioXov   Att. 

^^^/3oXo?  jpiw^oXoVf  Archil.  Att.  av-wfioTn^  Att.   €V-  avvy  Hom. 

:  AtL  vTivpofpio9:   with  the  exception  of  Tretn-wpvr^a  in  an  Attic 
inaeription  of  330  b.c.  (Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  3.  412),  Bitvpvya 

■  ^.  in  Xenophon,  Cynegeticus  2.  5,  which  owe  their  v  to  the 
iQialogy  of  iwwwfAo^  etc.,  (see  p.  10  fin.),  since  they  stood  to 
^p9YVM(Ar.  Fragm.  661*)  as  iwwwfia  etc.  seemed  to  stand  to  ovofia. 
Bat  in  the  non-Ionic  dialects  an  o  in  such  a  position  was  pro« 
lOQiiced  '  close,'  inclining  to  an  '  open '  v,  and  might  be  written 
*^r  o  or  v:  whether  the  preceding  vowel  were  o,  owpxL  in 
W>ian,  Boeotian  (as  oviovfia)^  Thessalian,  Phocian,  and  Boric 
(Kretschmer  K.Z.  31.  377,  Meister  1.  56),  and  opvav  (apparently 
fc  ofunre,  Bezzenberger  B.B.  5.  327)  in  Famphylian,  —  or  w, 
Ipidaurian  {nrwptHfHa^  beside  6po(f)a  (Kretschmer  K.Z.  378). 

(0  Even  apart  from  Dissimilation,  in  the  non-Ionic  dialects 
^verj  unstressed  o  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  '  close '  and 
^^Aton  indifferently  o  or  v.    Thus 

'  Kiid.p|tiu4. 228  6p6yma9t  and  Sappho  98  iwrop^ioif  are  mere  conjectures. 


(a)   in  thp  article,  which  like  our   '  th 
■tressed,  Pamphylian  ii  but  Arcailian  i : 

(i)  at  the  end  of  a  word,  Leabian  nirtr  and  ar'o  (the  Orammariani 
glire  ifvpB  as  the  Aeolic  form,  Sappho  has  Stapa),  Arca'liHn  niri 
KaTu'  iIX.\ip'  but  fXvitaTo,  Cypnan  hri'  fevoiTv  u/piaeni  (ncTcr -to), 
PamphyliEUl  ipiaXiaftv  en^XoSv  nrreFifSotir.  8o  before  a  ftoal 
fionsonaat,  Cyprian  Kcpipivt  Nom.  Sing,  (in  other  words  -or), 
Pamphylian  fiayX^/iewt  and  in  the  eamc  inscriptiDn  mnpa/eero^, 
'Earftliim  Nom.  and  Kovpaai'un^^  Gen.: 

(f)  in  the  fint  element  of  a  compound,  whether  &  Tatmogjihhk 
Preposition,  Cyprian  iyiOrfnt  and  oM-e'ff^ice,  both  from  n-,  AH. 
iv ;  or  at  the  end  of  a  disyllabic  Preposition,  Lesbian  irv-  kA 
iro;  Larieaean  am/-.  Arcadian  ami-  kotu-  ;  or  at  the  end  of  i 
Btem,  Rhoilinn  'Ayaffo-fippoTov  and  Tifm-ppiSoa,  Pamphylian  faiti- 
roXiv  and  Jlcfo-troXfif. 

Pitch-nccetit  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  prv 
nnntiation  of  o,  we  have  i»  in  the  oxyt«ao  syllable  in  foitimhi 
and  may  suppose  it  in  * AyaBv/ifipoTov.'  On  the  other  hand,  nwft 
in  the  laUr  Lesbian  dialect,  on  which  see  below,  this  peouliir 
1/  seems  to  appear  only  in  the  unatresscd  syllable.* 

In  some  sub-dialeota  o  before  i,  whether  stressed  or  not,  seew 
to  have  been  pronounced  'close':  the  instances  (Q.  HeyerU'l 
3.  Schmidt  K.Z.  32.  394  sq.)  are — Ionic  (at  Abu  8imbel}  iJ'i 
Cretan  vT  and  aw,  Euboean  /leVficot. 

(.;)  la  the  later  Lesbian  dialect — that  of  Theocritus  in  histliK* 
'Aeolic'  poems,  and  of  the  poetess  Balbilla,  not  that  of  Ssppli^ 
and  Aleaeus  or  of  any  early  inscription — even  radical  o  seems  to 
have  been  pronounced  somewhat  'oloee.'  The  Greek  grammarisMi 
who  say  that  the  '  Aeolians,'  i.e.  the  Lesbians,  '  turn  o  into  ", 

give  fivyif  (t'lavov  mv/ia  rint   v/ufiaXof   iVioflo   I'yii'i*  BS  the  pWpef 

Aeolic  forms,  though   Pittaoua  (in  Bergh)  has  inofia,  a  Lesbitt 
inscription  dm,  AJcncua  o^vi* ;    so  that  we  cannot  ba  sure  thri 


<  For  "Kori,  vhich  is  to  nri  abrhta  in-  (Sappho). 
■  Homer'e  AUvIii  owes  ita  v  to  l^ulii. 

*  So  ia  Cfpriun  Kvrinaiia  (He«yctuu»)  '  wins  made  from  the  reloae  o!  jn^ 
gnp«a.'  if  Maiiter  2,  S20  ia  right  ia  malting  tb!i  =  *Kwr4-ruri'^  (loni  ift* 
'rBiin'4-irr»«  :  bat  M.  Schmidt  suir^rui'i.-'  Knni-TiiOMH  ('jiiiiH'  jiivs^td  uiu'l. 

•  Cyprian  t„Fi>-u  and  i„Fin>i  ^nir,  r-  ,...■■  i.  ■!..  „„  r.  ■■■  .u  i»o  totW; 
(1)'  dou-  from   duu-   (WindsmBijii.    I  .      i  ■■-,((."»' 

Slaranie  Ji.™ii,  and  (2)  du-,  of.  Lut.  _ ,  .-  -...-r- -'-■—.- '"M  u" 

Chalcidian  rapvFiy^i,  BoeotisD  EiFdynpai,  c(.  Epimtic  EOflivltpn.     Cf.  nf*' 
tiiely  (1)  do(u>  in  Cfprian  M«<m  and  (2)  dt-  ia  ^Adh  (Hairisr  3.  HO). 
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▼arioas  readings  ^vmT  and  vff^tvw  in  Sappho  40  and  4  are 
nine.  In  a  late  inscription  we  have  vfwtwvf  in  Balbilla 
Bister  1.  53)  vfioi,  in  Theocritus  v/ioiov  vfiaprrfy  in  Hesycbius 
vfidXXwtf'  if  ofLoiti>¥y  while  Theocritus  has  arvfia^  Hesychius 
tfwpmfw.  These  facts  seem  to  show  (1)  that  the  'dose'  pro- 
iciation  of  radical  o  was  confined  to  the  later  Lesbian  dialect, 
1  (2)  that  even  in  this  later  dialect  the  radical  o  was  pronounced 
y  slightly  '  close/  since  in  all  instances  but  those  just  given 
is  spelt  o  and  not  v. 

(6)  Aa  the  Romance  languages,  descended  from  the  dialect  of 
9  Boman  lower  class,  make  every  Latin  u  into  o,  so  the  dialects 

Western  Cyprus  (Hoffmann  B.B.  15.  49  iq.)  seem  to  have 
ide  every  v  into  o:  the  town-name  ^oXoi  (in  Cyprus)  is  in 
atarch  SvXoi  (Meister  2.  220),  we  have  iOoifitctf  in  an  inscription 
)ni  Paphos  (Deecke  B.B.  6.  71),  Hesychius  quotes  Oopava^ 
Xoi  ooava  (beside  Ovpd,  fivxo9  (vtfX^)  as  Paphian,  and  his 
ffUif  ivroKoaev  iVKa^reve  Kopfto^  mpoffraWo^  \o0j//9  iriiroafiai 
ioffepov  (beside  fivpp,rj(  i-n-VKaaev  if^Kara(pvT€V€  Kvp,fio9  KpvffraXXo9 
XvU  xiwafiai  iiriafwf^epwst)  may  belong  to  the  same  family. 
I  also  in  some  Boeotian  dialect  (G.  Meyer  90),  *Afi6ina9  Ooairfv; 
it  Boeotian  Ev<ppoff6i/ai/  ^opxpopw^  Attic  ^OXop,7ro9y  Laconian 
woavp€w¥y  may  be  due  to  Assimilation  (Kretschmer  K.Z.  29. 
2),  while  Strabo's  'O/j/i/va  for  'YpfUurf  (in  Elis.  II.  2.  616, 
e  Ueister  2.  31)  seems  to  show  the  influence  of  opp4»9  *  roadstead.' 


(3)  Leskien's  principle  of  '  Ausnabmslosigkeit/  that  a  phonetic 
IT  has  no  exceptions,  is  doubtless  true  within  each  dialect; 
it  in  Greek  there  were  as  many  dialects  as  there  are  in 
iglish,  and  every  poet  and  each  of  his  hearers  or  readers  must 
ve  been  familiar  with  several.  So  avis  and  hos,  words  common 
OQgh,  were  loanwords  in  Latin  (Havct,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling. 
17  sq.),  the  proper  Boman  forms  would  be  *avi8  and  ♦vos : 
B  Romans  said  '  sedeo  in  solio/  though  the  I  in  the  last 
^id  was  Oscan.  In  '  the  skipper  met  the  shipper  in  a  well- 
aipt  skiff'  we  have  four  different  dialects:  in  the  Windhill 
ilect  of  Yorkshire  the  forms  misen,  misel,  miseln  (myself)  are 
Bd  without  distinction,  and  '  probably  due  to  importation  from 
ighbonring  dialects'  (Prof.  Joseph  Wright,  Dialect  of  Wind- 
U,  p.  122). 


-■.^^;>-;f'*  -^ 


> 


jSM  aCHfB  OUSBK 

A,  Ifhether  an  initial  vowal  dimild  jnmtfB  ite  Jiflvtip 
or  not  mart  liave  depended  on  dialeot  ja  Gfeek,  joil  at  JkM 
in  Latin  and  does  in  Engliah;  tiie  lower  otdats  at  BoM|4h 
lingnietic  progenitorB  of  tiie  Bomaaee  kngoageai  nuut  kMI 
dropt  all  their  A'j,  and  in  England  it  ia  only  flio  .edmilN 
eltiWMWi  that  keep  tiieize. 

^9  and  ^Bo9  go  together:  the  latter  in  IL  II.  318  ^^idmflB 
'aatia&etion  from  ns'  haa  an  ironical  aenae,  wUeh  I  dateotil 
in  cognate  words  with  ahort  Towel,  Tia,  («)  JUi99  IL  IL  I 
(where  it  aeema  to  have  a  digamma),  and  tOhi  or  fty  (in  HM 
only  in  Aco.)*  'satiety';  (h)  ^U99  or  oStyat  *to  n^kte^' 
and  (e)  the  post-Homeric  o^^  <  thiok»  large,'  foaai  *  sofliiMi 
—In  n.  6.  203  /a^ir,  also  written  i2%ir,  may  be  a  etrntwottl 
d  ^A-fffaSifif  'without  satisfying  onesdt'  (Schnlae  p«  453 #] 
and  so  I  would  e:q>Iain  aSew  in  Homer's  MBj^^w  <^mrm,  M 
also  written  iSS-,  as  for  *^-^fa&w,  '  am  dissatbfied,  diapleaaed^i 

4>po^fuop  *  prelude/  beside  wpo-oifuoPf  jnust  come  from  %IM 
as  4H^avpd9  comes  from  «y>o+*o/>ot  '  watoh^  *  (^mm^)?  ui^  4p^ 
from  ^^ipwBov,  f ^.  «/>o  o^v,  '  ahead  on  the  way/  H.  4.  M 
Homer^s  oljui^  'song'  will  then  be  dialectio  for  ^o^m|i  peAi| 
meaning  'connection/  arrangement  of  words,  from  a  root  si 
8k.  «/^tM  'binding/  «^,  <to  bind/  e-^iiv  'band/  (Lat  mtdt^ 
then  must  be  from  some  other  root.) 

B.  In  Lesbian  we  have  ivep  lyfto^  for  vv^p  v\fto9  (G.  Meyer  91 
in  Larisaean  iTrip  (Meister  1.  224 ),  in  Megarian  ai(ri^uaTat  t 
alavfivri-n)^  (Kretschmer  K.Z.  29.  412  »q,)^  in  Hippocrates  W 
ffTpKpvo^  and  <rrpv(t>v6^  *hard.'  So  I  would  explain  «iW* 
*  wanton '  as  for  */cvi/at^o9,  %,e,  kvvo^  alhCa  ^x*^"*  *  ^'^^  *»  '"^ 
modesty  as  a  dog,*  the  dialectic  form  being  employed  to  diBgQU 
the  meaning. 

C.  The  Lesbian  representative  of  f  was  po  (G.  Meyer  27 
e.g,  fipox^w9  0po(r€tv9  arpoTayo^f  Homer^B  ijfLpporov  beside  At 
^fiaprov  :  SO  fiporo^  (of.  Sk.  mrtds  *  dead  *)  must  have  been  Aeoli 
the  true  Ionic  word  being  Ovrjyo^^  Dor.  Ovayo^,  So  n  is  represent 
by  vo  in  Alcaeus'  '^v6<t>aWov  beside  Att.  Kva<jyaX\ov :  *  the  ro( 
as  the  varying  initial  proves/  was  originally  bi-aspirate,  ghfi'ld 

'  On  ya  for  ^  in  Ionic- Attic  see  Ostboff,  Morphologische  TJnteniicliangvD 
preface:    he  quotes  ypiJdoSf  vadu  (i.e.  *ytUr'jw)t  and,  for  /m  from  i^,  pitir* 
Deside  fitraWdu. 

'  Cf.  Hesych.  iu€ct06¥-  kyaB6v,  i.e.  the  original  form  was  *A-x<^*  ^ 
'  intensive '  &-  (see  sec.  1]  -f  a  root  ghadh-.  Ablaut  ghadh-  in  Goth.  /Mb  *fp^ 
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cf.  g^md-bh-  in  Att.  rfvitpaWov,  and  with  Metathesis  (as  in 
»/i0aXof  beside  Ags.  nafela)  ghem-bh-,  Old  Slavonio  %eha  *  I  tear 
11  pieces '  (wool  being  carded  for  use). 

One  dialect  seems  to  have  used  i-,  not  a-,  to  represent  the 
lasal  sonant :  Hesychius  has  €0<r<rrfTrfp'  aoir<i'j>^T///>,  and  i^pwuel' 
rffnnrv€t,  the  first  vowel  in  each  being  the  *  copulative '  prefix, 
riginally  im-,  sec.  1,  c.  (In  a-^p-virvetf  literally  '  is  chasing 
leep,"  and  in  J-7/>rt  *  chace,'  d-ypew  'seize,*  ^to-d-^pia  'reward 
or  saving  life,'  the  a-  must  be  a  prefix,  the  root  gr-,  ger-,  as  in 
iouL  l^w-rfpet  *take  alive,'  and  Hesych.  eypifmai'  ijpqirrai.)  So 
'»€/»  in  Homers  ipi-  and  QepaiTrj^  beside  dpi-  and  Odpao^y  Hesych. 
IkptOpa  «ad  fiepyi^e  'gobble'  beside  pdpaOpa  and  fidp'^o^;  and 
["cX  in  Hesych.  ^ikXeiv  fucXcpou  beside  fidWeiv  fiaXepdv.  Again, 
with  the  consonant  coming  first  (as  in  fiayevu)  ypd0o9  Kpabirj 
tXtjvsi),  we  have  ni=»/*€  in  Hesych.  p.itrra^  for  /taoraf,  and 
f«p6  in  Lesbian  xpero^  for  Kpdro^  (G.  Meyer  6),  Hesych.  pepxpo^ 
i»pdpgpo9  *  beak,'  Boeotian  rpeweoBa^  beside  (in  another  inscription) 
T/Kir€'aaa»  (B.B.  17.  336,  n.). 

B.  Homer's  dSp,r/  »  Att.  off^rjf  as  "ABptjTo^  =  Att.  "Aaptjroi 
(Kretschmer  K.Z.  29.  420);  so  Pindar's  K€KaBp€vo9  'furnished 
vith'  sAtt.  KCKafffievo?,  perhaps  meaning  '  bound  with,'  and 
going  with  the  post-Homeric  c^^ov  '  connexion  by  marriage  ' 
-quite  a  different  word  from  the  Homeric  Kfj6o9  '  care,  mourn- 
flig.'  Homer's  xaitntfiai  'surpass,'  Perf.  KeKatrpat,  cannot  be  for 
^tiiwfuu  or  go  with  ie€KaSpJvo9,  for  Dental +>'  would  remain 
iBichanged,  as  in  aXoavButf  virvto  eOvo^  (G.  Meyer  280)  :  I 
Would  explain  it  as  for  *Kd<rvvpni  (cf.  eivvfit  for  ^eaiwjii),  from 
t  root  kns-,  Sk.  gans-  *  to  praise,'  so  that  Kaiwpai  will  mean 
*  wn   praised  *    for    something,    Od.    4.    725     iravToiij's     dpeyrj<n 

E.  Herodotus  (Rhys,  P  and  Q,  Groups,  p.  16),  uses  k-  for  5r- 
in  words  derived  from  the  Relative  stem,  e,g.  k6t€  kou  kSj^  : 
ttui  his  wpoKa  '  forthwith '  may  stand  for  *Trpd  tto,  i.e.  7r/>o+ the 
Iwtramental  (Brugmann  Grr.  2.  274)  of  kvo-.  Thus  irpoKa 
*iB  be  identical  with  Lat.  prope  '  near,'  an  Oscan  form  (see 
P*  12  init.  on  poples)  for  ♦proque  from  *proqua  (Brugmann  Grr.  1. 
973).  —  The  -ra  in  av-rUa  must  be  differently  explained, 
apparently  as  kq,  Ablaut  of  «ei/  '  then '  (see  Persson  Idg.  Fors- 

^  Havet's  (and  Benfey's)  connexion  of  $.ypvirvo%  with  iytipvt  M6m.  Soc.  Ling. 
^  Ul,  is  rightly  controverted  by  Breal,  do.  172. 
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chungen  2.  238):  the  first  element  is  ^airl,  Lecation  of  m3§ 
*  ipse '  (Hesychiiu),  while.  «^rot  is  from  the  8tem  of  cvt-j-a 
'determinative'  o  (aee  on  ^'tf^^ot,  p.  1). 

F.  Before  e  or  <  a  Yelar  ought  in  Greek  to  appear  as  a  Dental 
(Bessenherger  B.B.  16.  254  t^.,  Beohtel  Hanptprobleme  p.  866 
#f .) :  the  rale-right  forms  of  plo9  and  film,  beside  Sk.  ^v*  and 
fyd'  lespeotively,  would  be  *Blo9  and  ^StT.  The  former  appears  in 
9i€p^  'living'  (Fick  B.B.  16.  287),  and  I  think  in  ^fuu  *  hasten, 
am  quick ' ;  of  which  the  Perfect  Active  would  be  *^ediWc  (ai 
that  of  i^iffu  is  i^iimKa,  O.  Meyer  659),  whence  waa  formed  m 
Present  ^iwiem  '  set  in  motion  *  (G.  Meyer  45).  The  form  *&«  I 
detect  in 

(«)  ita'Kovo9  '  servant,'  quasi  fitf  kq¥&¥^  '  compelled  to  woik ' 
the  second  element,  as  in  Hesychius'  ko¥9w'  iw^ii^m^i.  Homer*  i 
ijKoviw  *  hasten,'  Att.  heovrri  *  without  trouble '  (iiohulse  363,  s.^^ 
is  from  ken-^  a  parallel  form  of  kren-  in  woy^tp,  as  kal-  in  nKKm^^ 
ccXi^t,  Lat  ctiUrt  is  a  parallel  form  of  kvel*  in  ircXw  'niovd,' 
Lat.  eol6 : 

{h)  hia'V€K^i  ^  continuous,'  quasi  filf  tfvix^<*»  '  brought  on  by 
force,  not  to  be  stopt ' :  the  second  element  being  an  unnassliisd 
form  (as  in  Lat.  naotm)  of  the  root  of  cVe7ceM^  and  Lat.  ntrnM^* 


(4)  It  is  often  difBcult  to  decide  whether  a  word  is  a  compound 
or  a  derivative,  or  of  what  elements  an  admittedly  compound  word 
is  made  up. 

h^ijXV''  ^"  Homer  always  connotes  sound  :  it  is  used  of  the  cne« 
of  pain,  of  a  tumult,  of  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  of  noisy  eating 
and  drinking.     I  would  therefore  explain  it  as  *  dry-soundingi 
from  *«ro\   Adj.  of   a^q  'dryness,*  +  t/xo^   'noise,*  comparing 
II.  12.  160,  Kopv0€*t  t*  afi(t>'  avov  uvrevv,  of  a  *  harsh,  grating  sound 
(Monro),  and  Verg.  Georg.  1.  357  aridus  .  .  fragor  *a  jarring  noise. 
Hesychius'  afJxC*"]  ^hen  will  he  the  Doric  form  ;  his  afexv*  ^  * 
different  word,  otto  tov  ut^qv  exf/i/,  as  the  Scholiast  on  II.  15.  25 
gives  the  derivation  of  af^xv^  (which  ApoUonius   Rhodius  use« 
as  =  afwXeov  *  dry,'  Wackcrnagcl  K  Z.  33.  51). 

alffxo'i  'disgrace' «=  *arrT-<Tx-ov,   from  ais-   in  Goth,  aistan*^ 
observe,'  Old  High  German  era  *  honour,'  at{<ry^ivv  *  shame,  respect 
(Bezzenberger  B.B.  4.  313),*  and  a7<r-{F)a  '  apportioning,' gi^^ 

^  The  8  is  probably  terminational,  not  from  Himfu, 
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each  his  dae  share  of  honour.      The  second  element  of  afirxov 

is  the  '  reduced '  root  of  ^x*'*  ^  ^^^^  ^^®  whole  word  means  *  having 

observatioii/  getting  oneself  ohserved.     So  ird<rx'*'=^*^^^'^X^f  '^ 

hure  suffering,  I  suffer/  fh>m  ira0o9,  7raOe7v :  Hesychius'  vatrxri'Tia 

shows  that  the  Greeks  themselves  considered   waax-  the  root. 

There  is  no  proof  that  ♦ara^  0-1:0;,  with  an  Inceptive  ending,  could 

give  anything  but  waaKw  (which  is  the  Elean  form,  G.  Meyer  269) : 

ftM^m  is  not  for  *fkv^-ftKia^  but  shows  the  same  stem  fua^'  as  in 

Somer's  /ua^-ayxeia  *  meeting  of  glens,'  i.e.  fuf^-a-f^'y  the  root  of 

fury-wTffu  increased  by  i,  and  with  the  same  termination  (Brugmann 

61T.  2.  91)  as  <ri-77  beside  oi-wwait)  '  look  silent '  (Eretschmer 

K-Z.  31.  471). 

uptown  'command'  means  'lead  up'  (Lat.  tn-duco,  see  sec.  1, 

A),  cause  to  do  a  thing:   *ioya  is  an  unreduplicated   Perfect, 

like  01^,  from  the   strong  form  (as   in   u^-u^y-o^)  of  the   root 

of  uyta.     So  oifAtaTfj  'wailing,*  from  oi^i+*tv^ri :  for  the  sense 

cf.  KTvwov  u^€iv  '  make  a  noise,'  ffeXtma  dyeitf  *  raise  a  laugh.'  ^ 

Bo  I  would  explain  trpiaau)  as  ^irpd-a^-TJuy^    *  make   progress,' 

whence  its  Homeric   use  with  a  '  local '    Genitive,  e.g,   II.    24. 

26t  Tya  irp^trffufftep  oBoio   *  advance  on  our  way,'  and  so  vpayov 

*  hosiness  '  ■-*w/>5-a7-o»  :    the   first  element  is  *7rpa    'progress,' 

a  Sabst.  formed  like  XPV  ^^^  o^-kXtj  (Brugmann  Grr.  2.  896), 

a&il  standing  to  irdpo9  wepata  much  as  BpS'  in  hpafia  hpato  stands 

to  Lith.  (^rau  <  I  do.' 

^a\eo9  'difficult'  (the  a-  must  be  long,  as  it  is  in  Att. 
^0?  *  idle,'  from  ^d-fep^dv)  means  *  impracticable,  not  to  be 
done,'   from    a-    negative -|-(^)e/»7oj/.      For   the    contraction    cf. 

«r«ir  from  ^d'FeKitfV. 

Spparot  '  unchangeable '  (Plato)  «  ^a-Fpa-To^f  a-  negative  + 
^Fpardi  Participle  from  vy-  'to  turn,'  whence  also  (a),  with  a 
^^nuination  -mo-,  pdfio^  '  worm'  (see  sec.  3,  C),  Lat.  vermis  (from 
^ormis),  Goth,  vaurms  '  serpent' ;  with  -mn,  Lat.  vermina  *  colic.' 
^  [h)  with  a  '  determinative '  t,  Lat.  vorfQ-,  8k.  vart-  *  to  turn,' 
Bean  ppardva  *  stirring-ladle '  (Hesychius),  and  dprv^  *  quail ' 
^nari  *  dancing,  turning  round.' 

^fxf^ipa  *  dressed  hide '  (Thuc.  2.  75  Beppeiv  xal  8i(f>0€pa9  '  skins 

.  *  With  the  literal  sense  of  *  raise '  we  find  Ayu  in  ixr'ti  *  raised  land,  coast, 
J'er-bankj*  cf.  Soph.  Oed.  Rex.  183  $<&fnov  Aitrclv  *  the  raised  altar';  so  in 
jX^i  'weight,  what  one  can  lift,'  cf.  Soph.  £1.  119  Aytty  oMrt  <tvkA  \{ntri% 
^^ffomov  txfioSt  and  the  Attic  use  $.yu¥  fiyw  '  to  weigh  a  pound,  be  able  to 
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undressed  or  dressed ')  means  *  twioe  spoilti'  ^t-t-^M^N^ 
from  its  natural  use  as  a  ooveiing  for  the  beast,  first  torn  of 
{^ppi9  from  iipw,  with  a  termination  -^t  as  in  im^t  &E^t,  Bng- 
mann  Ghrr.  2.  98)  and  then  tanned.  Hesyohins  has  a  diskfltio 
form  ii^tdfMj  which  goes  with  his  -^iftm'  ^$€^i  (0.  Meyer 
209  fin.). 

^X^^vv  'eel'  —  *^7xv-x*^^^»  'snake  wiUi  the  month  d  a 
tortoise,'  x^^^^:  ^^^vt  exaotlj— Lat.  MfMtt,  since  Mf-  beoonei 
in  Latin  ang-,  frtmgd  is  ior  *trengo,  oL  Goth.  irtiiUii. — On  liinilir 
shortenings  in  componnds,  where  the  two  middle  syllables  bate 
the  same  consonant  <»r  two  similar  Towels  cononr,  see  G.  Heyff 
802  and  Schuke  427 :  Aesohylos  Enm.  52  has  /3^Xvrr/wvof  for 
*fid€\vKT6-rpowo9f  and  so  I  woold  explain  (a)  wdkafu^ato^  'snppliiBt 
not  yet  pniified '  as  for  *wa\a^-fumto9  (as  na\a^^9^*UmU^ 
fijdfft,  Pick  £.Z.  22.  99),  '  with  a  deed  of  Tiolenoe,  wmKin,  it 
his  memory,'  fttfjfuf ;  (h)  cro-fiapf^ot  '  loquacious '  as  for  *inyi^ 
iiapt^09  *  mad  of  month ' ;  and  {e)  wnfut^/ufM,  IL  22.  491,  of  tt 
orphan  boy,  as  for  ^vv^e-zu^-i^/ivce  'is  bowed  down  in  min' 
(quasi  *vwjfwKe  fufunfft€¥09)  i  though  tcd  ^^vm  *  bow  dovi'  I 
cannot  suggest  any  etymology. 

iBtu^9  'foundation'  is  marked  by  Brugmann,  Grr.  2.  p.  SOii 
as  the  only  Neuter  word  with  the  termination  -bho- :  I  thereCtf* 
take  it  as  a  compound  of  65o9-|-a0i;  airro/tai,  '  touching  the  soot 
or  bottom,  a  Dissimilation  of  breathing  for  *€<$a0o9. 

eroi/uLo^  'ready'  may  mean  *  striving  after  the  way,'  o?ji»«I 
the  first  element  being  (as  Prellwitz  Etym.  Worterbuch  der 
Griech.  Sprache  suggests)  jet-,  8k.  f/at-  '  seek  to  reach  *  (Middle). 
In  the  Active  Sk.  if  at-  means  *  to  marshal,  put  in  order ' ;  wid 
with  this  we  may  connect  cVco?,  ervfio^,  and  (with  the  root  w 
its  long  form  reduplicated)  iri^rvfAOi  •  true,'  quasi  *  regultf" 
On  the  difference  of  breathing  see  sec.  3,  A. 

€vpv9  must  be  a  compound,  or  we  should  have  *c//n;9,*  a«  ^ 
have  Ei\€i0vta  beside  *E\€u9ttj :  it  seems  a  cootraction  of  *€v-vp^ 
*full  wide'  (Sk.  urus).  So  evOv^  *  straight'  may  be  from  ev-^Ovth 
'  rushing  well,'  going  in  a  straight  line.  The  first  element  app^^ 
in  three  different  forms :  (1)  esu-,  €v-,  €i;9  *  brave,'  with  inetric«l 
lengthening  (Schulze  33  sq,)  ^vv;  (2)  su-,  the  reduced  fonD» 
Sk.  #u-  *well,*  Greek  v-  in  vfipt^  beside  fipiap69,    vyiJ9  beaido 

*  The  only  non-compound  word  in  Greek  with  v  in  hoth  syllables  is  7^**^ 
apparently  a  by- form  of  the  *yKvK6s  which  appears  in  Hesychios*  yXMdft*  fit^ 
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Uth.  gyj^  <I  get  well  (Be  Saussare  Mem  Soc.  Ling.  7.  89, 
Jnbaty  K.Z.  8L  52  »q.y,  (3)  iu-,  8k.  «i*-  'well/  and  I  think 
Jreek  *v-  in  *tJ^w,  whence  by  Dissimilation  (Osthoff  Moi-ph. 
foten.  4.  190  »q.^  though  his  explanation  is  very  different)  TOmt 
be  second  element  being  Ovw.  As  Zubaty  points  oat,  the 
anllelism  of 

Sk.  b(l'  *  well '  and  duah-  '  ill,' 
Zend  hu-  and  dush-. 
Arm.  h'  and  t-, 
Irish,  su-  and  du-, 

akes  it  difficult  to  separate  cv-,  as  the  correlative  of  Bva-f 
om  Sk.  sd'f  and  put  it  with  cither  Sk.  dy^  'alive'  or  dvas 
Eavour.' — With  ev  I  would  put  (a)  evre  '  when '  or  *  as,'  in 
le  latter  meaning  also  rjvTe,  with  metrical  lengthening:  the  t€ 
:ing  superflous,  as  in  avre,  o9  tc,  added  on  the  analogy  of 
anses  in  which  it  really  meant  '  and.'  Thus  II.  23.  62-65 
rn  rov  virvo^  efiapTrre  .  .  •  ^\0e  5*  irrl  Y^X7»  literally  *  well 
"as  sleep  seizing  him :  the  ghost  appeared/  came  to  mean  '  when 
eep  was  seizing  him,  the  ghost  appeared;'  II.  3.   lC-13  eZr* 

ftfQ9    KOfftHpjffi    NoT09    Kare'x^evev    6fii\\irfy  .    •   •   it79    (Ipa    Ttvv    vwo 

ro9<ri  KoviiraXoH  wpvvr  aeXXi/v  means  '  well  does  the  south  wind 
>nng  fog:  so  rose  the  dust,'  i.e.  '  as  the  south  wind  brings  fog,  so 

tOSe  the  dust ' ;  and   II.    4.    277   /nekdmepoVf   rjvTC   TriWa,   (paiverai 

'it  looks  blacker,  quite  pitchy';  (i)  evxop^i  *  boast,  vow,  pray,' 
literally  'use  only  h<ma  verba*  about  myself  or  the  gods,  the 
*nie  termination  appearing  in  v^x*^  ^H-VX^  <nevaxto  Tpvx"^  V^VX**'* 
royax7,  ^<^^X7  (t^^  from  the  same  root  as  hiju)  '  I  will  find,'  Zend 
to-* to  know'). 

ix^oioiriia  'quarrel,'  II.   1.   518,  means   'organise  hostilities,' 

^om  the  root  of  €x^o»  ixOpo^  +  dekv-  Old  High  German  gi-tehOn 

'to  arrange,'  with  which  Brugmann  Grr.  1.  p.  332  puts  helTrvov 

&mer,'   quasi  ^liir-vjov, — Eng.   hatred,  literally   'arrangement 

.^gB.  raei)  of  hate,'  is  a  somewhat  similar  compound. 

cpocoe6i\o9  '  lizard,'  an  Ionic  word  (Hdt.  2.  69),  =  '  yellow 
^ward,'  KpoK09  '  saffron '  +  BeiXo?,  from  the  colour  and  shyness  of 
be  animal.  The  application  of  the  word  to  the  crocodile  must 
^▼e  been  a  Litotes,  or  joke. 

^pivo9,  properly  used  of  an  ox  (Ar.  Pax.  925),  =  '  with  a  fine 
ttde,*  fiv69.  The  first  element  is  the  intensive  prefix  Xo-,  as  in 
^^i^awv^wWf  \aKa7apa709f  Adfiaxo9,  representing  *Xa€-  t,e,  *Xa<y€-, 
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SB  the  similar  prefix  Xai-  in  Xaifiopfoi  Xmiriroiiai  repre(ient8*Xiw 
both  are  from  a  root  las-,  8k,  lai-  '  to  be  lively,'  reduplicated  in 

XiXaiofiai  '  I  deailQ,"  i.*.  ^X^Xiia-jof, 

fLEi/oivaw  '  dt'sire  eagerly ' =*pti'o-Foii'nu!  (for  the  ahorteniiig 
of  B  compound  see  p.  20  on  f^x'^"'')  '  ^^  drank  with  desire,' 
/Uvei  oiyuifiai:  cf.  the  Attic  ubb  of  /icevfiv  'ta  be  drunk  *idi 
pasaioD.'  In  II.  12.  59  /mvoi'teov  ia  wrong  both  in  form  [bx 
/levoifaov)  and  meaning  ('were  anxious'):  Ooebd,  Homensohl 
Blatter,  p.  15  «j.  praposi^a  to  road  fifvo 

vi/yarioi,  tUe  Eomerio  epithet  of  x""""  ^d  Kpi/if/tvor,  mj 
mean  'auch  as  never  was,'  o'at  otvio  iyfvcTo  (as  I  think  tba 
post-Homorie  (Ib-Xbtds  'immense'  meant  o'os  oSirui  eVXero),  *(* 
negative  -f-  a  Participial  form  from  yiyfofiai.  8o  Lat.  wjirt 
'  huge '  nioana  '  quod  noudum  genitum  est.' 

nni'iuiij  'sport'  (Hdt.)  and  vai-^viov  'toy'  (Att.)  t 
an  Adj.  *irai-fi-ot  for  ^waih-fi-oi,  formed  after  Pto-ycot,  tl*' 
Becoad  element  going  with  '^l-^fiiint.  But  the  forms  B-ai^/wiv'T' 
rai^ov/iai  wivatKa  owo  their  guttural  to  a  mistaken  expl«mtiW 

of   wa.Xni   (l.».    *7raii-JB>)    SB    for   *jraiy-Ja),    siace    tllC    -^h!  in  BO  " 

Terbs  nruae  from  ''fjm'.    Curtius,  Verbum    1.    317,    gives  thir 
iDstances  of  -^ui  from  -•■Ju!,  as  against  nineteen  of  -^w  from  -ija. 

irii/iaXa  'not  at  oil'  (Att.)  is  a  negative  which  was  originallj' 
an  interrogative  :  sriD  paXa  '  how,  very  much  how  '  ?  The  tw 
words  were  pronounced  and  accented  as  one,  to  show  thai  Si* 
/iiiXu  qualified  the  precedin;;  word  and  not  anything  that  n 
follow.  So  vSi  in  Aeseh.  Agara.  1507  is  a  negation  aiidM 
the  guise  of  a  question :  Sidgwick  rightly  translates  it  '  Wj' 
In  meaning  it  differs  from  rwi  'bow?'  no  more  than  « 
differs  from  oihiv :  in  each  case  euphony  alone  determined  tIu"^ 
form  should  bo  employed.  So  ouvw  and  o5iraii,  /ii/in,!  and  ^^""r 
are  used  intercliangeably :  in 

II.  2.  419  oie'  apa  vio  oi  iwespainivt  Kpon'vy  (seC  Fast), 
H.  3.  306  oSttb/  rX^ffD/i', 

II.  14.  143  aoi  I'  oUttil'  /ta\a  vay^v  0eoi  paKapcy  Kotsovat. 
Od.  2.  118  KfpS^d  0' of  or^^m  riv'  di-ovopcv  oufc  ffaXaiiv, 

I  For  the  dillorpnce  ic  the  fiael  vonel  cf.  ipx'-roKn  Vx'-T<ifT»*  ("■  "tj^ 
31-)-  .J 

■  Xi\ti|^/i^»  'eager'  is  not  from  Xi^aSaiuu  but  from  ■Ai^^ia,  '  I  am  nra'l'^ 
on  a  lliiDf?,'  tugDiita  wilh  \lar  kliiv  'veiy  much'  ;  wliicli  ilwlf  eeemi  M  ^ 
lor  •AJf-ar,,'»mouthly,  easily,"  lisBidH  Air^Fjoi  "smootli.'  w 
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Soph.  Oed.  fiex  105  ov  ^ap  eltreiiov  f^e  ttw, 

ud  again 

XL  4.  234  fii^irw  ti  fuOtere  OovpiSov  aXxtf?, 

Od.  9.  102  ftfjirtt)  ri9  Xwroio  ipaywv  votrroio  XdOrfrnif 

Ear.  Hec.  1278  /ii/srv  fiavetti  Tvv6api9  TOffdvBe  vai^^ 

re  might  just  as  well  have  had  ouirtu9  (/h/tto^v).  In  many 
assages  o!hrtv  (ftrjirw)  may  conveniently  be  translated  '  not  yet ' : 
ot  in  each  it  is  the  Verb  that  gives  the  connotation  of  time, 
le  particle  denotes  only  manner  (*  not  at  all '). 

co\otK09  'foreign'  (^fidpfiap99f  Herodian)  must  be  a  comic 
mnation  from  <r6\99  'ball  of  iron'+the  termination  of  dvoiKU9 
rourev  ii€toico9  irvvonc99f  quasi  *  lumpish  dweller/  heavt/  citizen. 

c^tpu)9  'violently'  (Od.  12.  124:  ff(/)dcpa  and  a(j}o^pd9  are 
08t-Homeric)sB*  acting  for  oneself,'  from  the  roots  of  <r0o9  *  their, 
is'  and  Ipdwf  as  in  o\i^ocp%v€tov  'doing  little,  feeble.'  So  I 
rould  deduce  a<pe^aifdv  '  eagerly '  (11.,  in  the  phrases  cWto 
^cavov^  ffipeBapov  €<p€ir€f  *  he  followed  on  his  own  way ')  from 
ihe  stem  of  <r0€T6/>o9-|-the  termination  'Bnvo',  ^ijKccav69f  a  by-form 

n.  •2yo-  in  a\aira6v69  fyo€^vo9  fUiK€Bv69  6\o(pv6pd9  TreXc^vciv  ^60vo9, 

M  the  termination   'javd',  €^€Tai/o9,   is  a  by-form   of   -rvcr   in 

inrdipa,  in  the  Homeric  phrase  inrodpa  uwv  '  looking  fiercely  at 
^im,'  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  depKopMif  which  would  be  giving 
the  same  idea  twice  over,  and  in  which  case  the  word  ought  to  be 
vvoe^,  as  the  Alexandrians  rightly  had  it.  I  therefore  (Etyma 
I^tina  S.V.  odium)  take  ifirdBpa  as  Instrumental  ( for  the  accent  cf . 
•0©5/>o  from  a<poepd9)  of  an  Adj.  *vTr-oh'p69  '  with  covert  hatred,' 
b)ni  the  root  of  ohvofnai  (Schulze  341)  'am  angry,'  Lat.  odium, 
Ann.  ateam  *  I  hate,'  Old  Norse  dtul  '  fierce '  {e,g,  utul  augu 
'fierce  eyes').  With  odium  goes  atrdx  'fierce'  (Lat.  Consonant 
Ws  22,  see  Thurneysen  K.Z.  32.  562) ;  so  that,  if  I  may  coin 
the  Latin  word,  v5ro5|>a =*subatrociter. 

v^09  (apparently  Neuter)  *  paleness  *  is  in  Homer  the  colour 
<>Mear,  IL  3.  35  wxpd9  re  fiiv  elXe  vapeidvy  Od.  11.  529 
^XP^aatna  xf^oa,  of  a  coward :  it  may  mean  *  egg-colour,'  as 
yellow  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  to  u^xp^^  "^^^  ^^^  (Aristotle). 
The  first  element  is  the  root  of  w{F)ov  (a  post-Homeric  word), 
•^t.  6vum,  Old  Slavonic  aje  (which  last  proves  the  root  to  be 
^»  not  0V-) ;  the  second  is  a  by-form  of  ;y/'iov  *  colour.'  From 
*J(/>09  was  later  (first  in  Hippocrates)  formed  an  Adj.  a'x/>o« 
'pale,  yellow.' 
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(5)  Some  otlier  wordB  may  best  be  given  in  alphabetioal  oider. 

a<6To9  'eagle'  (-"*a</Vrot,  as  Fergaean  alfivro*  shows),  Antoi^ 
aif/Tot,^  may  mean  'mighty  one,'  going  with  afynw^  epithet  ol 
Hephaistos  in  II.  18.  410,  aU  'land'  (the  'mighty'  eaithX 
and  aiSMf^9  'everlasting.'  The  two  last  words  Johansson,  BJ. 
18.  4,  pats  with  aiei,  aitav,  and  Sk.  dy^  'liTxng':  the  eommon 
idea  tiien  will  be  '  full  of  life,  strong.' 

ofVot '  terrible '  may  originally  have  meant  ^  bitter,  cmel,'  ^hftjk 
(of.  paivto  from  *fiJifijwt  Goth.  f tffum),  9-  Ablant  to  Su-^  Lit 
amdrui  'bitter'  (on  the  first  vowel  see  Latin  Yocalism  6),  AfA 
*  raw,  cruel.' 

Hkwv  'javelin'  may  go  with  <ZrvXot  'aoom  '  and  mean  *  mads  df 
oak.'  So  Schrader  K.Z.  30.  461  connects  aiyapiii  'spear' with 
Eng.  ooi. 

hffyoT^  '  manhood,'  occnrring  three  times  in  the  Diad,  is  d 
course  unmetrical :  it  may  be  corrected  in  several  ways.  (1)  Tbt 
most  impossible  of  all  is  Clemm's,  who  reads  ^d/un-^ra  firom  ^S«l^ 
Tfrm  {a'¥fyo9)i  this  in  two  pkces  gives  an  nn-!Ebmeric  esMoa 
KwrA  riraprov  rpoxalov  (Monro,  Aomerio  Grammar,'  867.  t^ 
\11rov9a  ^hpoTffra  Kal  igf/S^v,  and  in  the  third,  IL  24.  6  wvBU0 
^fyoryrd  re  cat  /Uvof,  will  not  even  scan.  (2)  The  idea  ftit 
^dSpor^a  coald  be  a  'reduction'  of  ^Atfipor^ra  lacks  support: 
ifiporif  is  epithet  of  vv(  in  II.  14.  78,  and  tlfiPporo^  in  Od.  11. 3M, 
but  the  sense  is  different,  dfiportf  (like  dfitpifiportif  G.  Meyer,  179) 
is  *  neu  componiert  *  from  fiporo?,  to  mean  *  void  of  men,  unpeopled, 
(«:a^*  yv  fipoTol  fiij  <poiTU)<rtu  Schol.,  itf  rj  /9/>oto9  ov  wpoitf^ 
Eustathius),  and  so  in  Aesch.  Prom.  2  u^porov  e/v  eptffuap  (» 
Dindorf  rightly  reads  for  ufiarov :  Hesychius  has  ufiporot^'  awMpt^ 
TTop),^  (3)  I  would  therefore  read  ^aporijTa^  as  a  parallel  form 
to  dp€T^Vy  the  dp'  in  each  case  representing  nr-  (beside  d-vijp)*  1^ 
II.  2.  651  *Kvva\it^  dvhpei(f}6uTQ  we  may  read  *ap€</>dtnijf  with 
same  stem  as  dps-rrj, 

dmaKoio^  *  stufgeon  *  was  a  Scythian  word,  Hdt.  4.  53 :  if  tw* 
means  Slavonic  I  would  connect  the  word  with  ant*  in  «J^ 
'against,'  Lith.  ant  'up  to,'  and  akv-  in  Lat.  aqua  (the  ^^ 
Slavisch  form  would  be  *aka),   and    explain  it  as   '  going  4 

>  For  the  yarying  quantity  of  the  second  yowel  of.  ipyin  Vx^H^  i«s<^ 
iuTKfiO^s,  rpM7owayiis  tinnrfhs  (Schulze  473  n.),  ^ 

>  From  ifip^  Ooebel,  Homerische  Blatter,  p.  1  af.,  dmvM  m^w^fe 
II.  10.  65  iiii  ir«f  ifipord^ofitw  iiWikouv,  *  walk  Of  light  t» 
Hcaycbius  has  iifipor^ffu  *  to  meet  bj  night* 
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im/  since  accordiDg  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  9.  60)  the  sturgeon 
ns  with  its  scales  turned  forward.  Lat.  aquipinsis  may  mean 
same  thing,  though  I  cannot  explain  the  second  element. — 
ither  Scythian  word,  u^xv  *  hazelsap/  Hdt.  4.  23,  may  go 
li  Polish  oskola  *  birchsap,'  from  a  stem  aakhv-. 
tnpotf  'cave'  may  mean  'cul  de  sac,'  and  go  with  Sk.  dntas 
d,'  Goth,  andeis. 

ivXaf  'furrow,'  avXrj  'court'  (within  a  high  fence,  Homer's 
>eiy?  av\^9),  av\69  *  flute,'  avXwv  *  hollow  way  '  or  *  windpipe,* 
7  all  go  together,  the  common  idea  being  *  hollow.'  The  stem 
ID  is  an-l-n-  from  ave-l-n-,  p.  1,  whence  also  ve-l-n-  in  Lat. 
lii  (Persson  230  :  i.e.  ♦velnos,  with  *  pretonic  *  a),  Sk.  vdnl 
!ed  '  and  vdnds  *  arrow  made  of  reed.'  ^ 

fifU(f>o9  *  babe '  stands  to  ppaxv^  *  small '  much  as  €\a<pp6%  see 
te  p.  11,  stands  to  eXaxi^^  :  the  root  of  /9/>€0o9  must  be  mreghv-, 
that  of  Ppaxvs  is  mrghv-,  Goth,  ga-maurgjan  *  to  shorten  ' 
oliansson  K.Z.  30.  442  aq.).  I  detect  a  third  form,  mfghv-,  in 
fi^«,  II.  24.  316,  'the  little  one,'  according  to  Pliny  (Hist. 
It  10.  7)  the  smallest  but  one  (the  fieXavaero?)  of  the  six  kinds 
eagle. 

UXeap  'bait,'  Laconian  fiX^p  (Alcman  130),  must  mean  'dropt' 
to  the  water,  from  fiiiXXw  (not,  as  Meister  2.  204  says,  from  a 
ot  g?el-  meaning  'to  split,  tear').      In  Od.  12.  252  the  gram- 

vian  CallistratUS  read  ix$vai  tocv   oXtyoiat    CoXov   Kara   SeiXara 

bait')  fiaXXwv,  for  fiBara  (Schulze  102). 

^9TVTff9  and  Sk.  jaspatis  '  master  of  the  house  '  owe  their  /  to  a 
»pular  connexion  with  the  words  for  *  lord,'  w6<ri9  (*  husband ') 
^pdtis:  the  proper  form,  as  Old  Slavonic  gospodt  'lord'  shows, 
"  STSspod-,  the  'S'  perhaps  appearing  in  B€<nr6^u).  The  further 
•rivation  is  obscure :  the  word  indeed  may  be  un-Aryan. 
Uy^ofuii  in  Homer  and  Att.,  beside  ScKofiat  in  Sappho  Pindar 
^t  and  'SoK'  in  compounds  in  all  dialects,  owes  its  x  to  exto, 
word  of  cognate  meaning :  i.e.,  to  use  Pick's  convenient 
cpresdon,  Bixop^ai  '  rhymes '  with  exo/iai  (Middle). — With 
•«-  may  go  ^oxj^dv  (».tf.,  *coK'tr-p,69f  as  rrXoxjio^  is  for  *7rXo/c-<r- 
»<>»i  De  Saussure,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  7.  91*)  'aslant,'  a  metaphor 
Eom  a  beast  turning  to  'receive'  the  hunter,   11.   12.   147  (of 

,_TbM8iiwntbe  quite  different  words  from  Sk.  vdnl  *  music,  tone '  and  vSndi 
■■ie,  handrad-ttringed  harp,'  with  which  Johanoson,  Idg.  Forsch.  2.  55  n., 

.  •  Ctjuajpit  «deft,'  IL  23.  420,  for  •^iry-<r-fi<Ji,  from  ^^yrvfu. 
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boars  at  bay)  avhpivv  i)^e  kvvivv  hi^arai  tcoXotrvfyrov  lovra  ^oyjtw  t^ 

hifpi^  *  contest '  may  mean  *  spear- work,'  from   *S^pFi9f  deiT* 
Ablaut   to  ddrv-,   ddm,   Sk.   daru  *  piece  of  wood  * :   of.,  with 
short  vowel,  derv-  Lith.  derwd  *  pine  wood/  dorv-  iovpara,  dora 
Sopv  'spear.'     This  *^pFi9  then  became  *Bijppi9f  Sijpt9,  though 
by  ordinary  Greek  laws  it  should  have  become  ^SepF'9,  *6€vpit; 
much  as  ^firivao^  became  ^fir^wo^  (Lesbian  firjvvo9\  /jltijvo^^  though 
by  ordinary  Greek  laws  it  should  have  become  ^fievao^^  *ft£tco9. 
In    other  words,    the    law  that    rv  became  pp  was  earlier  in 
operation  than  the  law  that  ery-  became  epF,  as  the  law  that 
118  became  pu  was  earlier  in  operation  (Brugmann  Grr.  1.  611) 
than  the  law  that  ens  became  epv, 

cUrj  *  at  random '  seems  a  Litotes  for  eUoTiov  '  as  we  sboold 
have  expected,  simply,  naturally,'  Soph.  Oed.  Eex  979  €<ff 
Kparitrrov  f^i/,  o7ra)9  hvvni'To  ti».  It  is  then  Instrumental  of  an 
Adj.  *€«Vo9,  seen  in  eiKo-fioXeTv  '  to  aim  at  random/ cognate  with 
€otK€  *  it  seems.' 

€iw€iv  '  to  say '  may  mean  *  to  clear  up,'  veikv-,  cf.  8k.  fW-    ^ 
'  to  sift,  separate,  examine.' 

iwl'trrafiai  'know'  seems  formed  from  the  Adj.  iwtarfifutv 
(Od.  16.  374)  'knowing,'  literally  'setting  oneself  to  a  thing.* 
The  Subst.  cTritr-nj^rf  *  knowledge '  appears  first  in  Hippocrates. 

tpjinfV€V9  *  interpreter '  must  be  formed  from  'Eppjjp  (Ace.  of 
'E/>/t/y9),  taken  as  a  stem:  Ilermes  was  the  god  of  speech,  \o'7<o» 
(Lucian).  So  Z//i^,  Ace.  of  Zev^  (II.  8.  206),  being  taken  as  a 
stem  produced  in  the  Tragedians  the  forms  Zrn'a  Zyuo^  Zt^vi 

yrpoif  'abdomen'  ('wind'  in  our  pugilistic  sense)  stands  to 
Old  Slavonic  rcfrfi  '  wind  '  as  Lat.  renter  (see  Etyma  Latina) 
stands  to  rentus :  ifTpov  is  from  (a)ve-,  aqpi,  with  a  termination 
-trom,  as  venter y  stem  veyUri-,  is  from  vent-  (a  Participial  form 
from  the  same  root,  Brugmann  Grr.  1.612),  with  a  termination  -ri- 

KaWaia  'a  cock's  wattlcs '  may  moan  'beauties,*  *ica\\a/os Adj- 
from  *Ka\\r/  by-form  of  /caXXov  (as  ci'xy  of  ei'xof). 

/cXo/o'v  ArXa-f/v  *  woodcn  collar,'  i.e.  *k\icF'1'09j  shows  the  saffl^ 
stem  klv-  as  Lat.  cldva  '  wooden  club.' 

o 

Ktc\ffuy  '  hinder'  is  a  Dissimilation  for  *kv\uiv  (as  ictvicvtv  'howl 
for  *KVh- VIC,  Lith.  kftkiH):  with  a  short  vowel  the  root  appears  iD 
kvWow  '  cripple,'  and  Sk.  kunis  *  crippled  in  the  arm '  (Fortiinato^ 
B.B.  6.  216). 

X7/0V  ought  in  Ionic  to  bo  Xi/o'?,  as  it  is  in  Hipponax,  and  perhaps 
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once  WB8  in  Homer  (Monro,  Horn.  Gramm.*  p.  390).  From  Xi/o?  I 
would  deduce  (a)  Xfn'oif '  crop,'  the  produce  of  '  common '  land,  and 
{h)  X^tt  Xiftif  Xeia  *  booty,'  public  property  before  it  was  divided 
among  the  combatants,  cf.  XeU^  uSaara  Soph.  Aj.  54. 

fnarrm^  'linger'  (XL)  and  fiLartf  'folly '  (Tragg.)  are  from  mn-toi 
Part  of  ^vw,  with  the  same  transition  of  meaning  as  appears  in 
Eng.  dwell  and  dull, 

futww  *  less,'  for  *^rf'jtvv  (0.  Meyer  391),  goes  with  Sk.  md-  *  to 
neasore,'  and  so  means  *more  measured,'  fierpiunepo^j  not  so 
immense. 

fui'wvwj  Dor.  fia  yvto  '  make  known,'  is  from  mn-  Ablaut  of  mn- 
inLat  wtens^  Sk.  matis  'thought.'  For  the  transfer  of  meaning 
frooL  'think'  to  'declare'  see  on  detcto,  p.  4. 

/w^offToVov,  epithet  of  Eileithyia  in  Homer,  of  Artemis  in 
Theocritus,  cannot  mean,  as  Brugmann  Grr.  1.  204  makes  it, 
'niuing  pangs,'  from  */iorfou9  Ace.  Flur.  of  fioyo^ :  rtKrw  is  not 
ved  metaphorically  in  Homer,  and  such  a  use  would  be  peculiarly 
inappropriate  in  connexion  with  the  occasion.  LiddeU  and  Scott 
li^tly  translate  it  '  helping  women  in  hard  childbirth,'  protectress 
iw  fu>^t9  T€Kov9&v ',  tho  fipst  clemcnt  is  an  Adverb  *fio^'09  (with 
tbe  aame  termination  as  irdp-ov)  from  a  stem  fioy,  whence  with 
locative  ending,  and  the  same  v  as  in  iifjupi-Vf  we  get  fi6yi9  '  with 
difficulty'  (accented  like  the  Subst.),  and,  with  a  determinative 
•••  (see  on  ^c^^aTo*,  p.  2),  110709  '  labour.' 

fumyfr  '  gadfly,  goad '  means  '  flylike.'  stinging  as  a  fly  does : 
fnm  pLva,  the  Attic  form  of  fwia  (Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant.  5.  77, 
irhere  Liddell  and  Scott  wrongly  make  it  the  name  of  a  plant), 
H**^.  Prellwitz  derives  it  from  fivia  in  the  sense  of  '  buzzing ' ; 
iHit  this  will  not  suit  the  meaning  '  goad.' 
veoX^  '  fresh '  is  not  a  compound  of  a\t<rKofiai,  but  a  by-form  of 
*fSXd9  (as  £aY^iXt/9  is  of  BayfriXo^f  aXovpy/f9  of  dXovpy6^)f  from  a 
hbat  *i^ea  '  youth,'  whence  also  veavi^,  veavla^.     For  the  terrai- 

••uon  cf.  d7rar^X69,  ffiyrfX69. 

9o»ao9^*y6<r'Fo9  (Kretschmer  K.Z.  31.  471),  which  I  would 
connect  with  vi{ir)ofiat  'come':  thus  Od.  9.  411  vud<ro9  A169 
i^eang  <the  visitation  of  Zeus,'  and  Soph.  Ant.  421  Oeta  1^00-09,  of  a 
^Iwind,  *  the  visitation  of  heaven.' 

va0Xaf€4i^  *  to  foam '  must  be  from  an  Adj.  ♦7ra0Xo9  (or  ♦7ra0\a9, 
^  Yv^ya9  beside  tv/m^o^),  from  the  same  root  as  irefjujyi^  7ro;i0J\i;f 
'bubble.'  It  cannot  be,  as  Prellwitz  makes  it,  a  Reduplication 
wmi  kf^^ov  *  they  burst,'  which  would  give  ♦arat^Xafccv  (Brug- 
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manD  Grr.  2.  p.  1084) :  7rafiL(/)a/viv  '  shine '  must  be  formed  on  an 
Adj.  *7ra/t-0aj'?/«    *  all  shining,'    whence  also   Trafi(f>av6wVf  while 
Tairraivw  *  look  round '  must  be  from  a  root  kvnkvth-  (or  whatever 
the  last  letter  may  be),  kvenkyth-,  whence,  without  the  nasal,  8k. 
caksh'  *  to  see '  (Fick  B.B.  18.  134). — So  Terpcfiatyto  must  be  from 
an  Adj.  ^re-Tpe^avd^,  not  straight  from  rpe^io,  or  we  should  have 
*7tTp€fiaivuyf  like  TtTatviv ;    and  Terpalvw  *  pierce '  from  an  Adj. 
*T€-Tpavd9f  or  we  should  have  rnpaivto  (the  form  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus). 

TTcirvvfievo^  '  wise,'  voov  TreirvvtrOai  *  to  have  understanding' 
Od.  10.  495  (see  Goebel,  Homerische  Blatter,  p.  24),  go  with 
TToiTTiwiv  *  am  busy,'  the  common  idea  being  that  of  strength : 
the  root  is  kvneu-,  Old  High  German  pi-kniutan  'to  glorify/ 
TTj/iif  *  meeting-place  of  the  Ecclesia,'  quasi  *  enclosure,  strong- 
hold.' Thus  TTvetv  'blow'  must  originally  have  been  used  of 
the  wind  blowing  strong,  and  then  transferred  to  the  breathing 
of  human  beings. 

weTTTiya'?*    hi    atrOeveiav   kqI    BetXlav   veintvKW'ff    Bays  Hcsychius: 

in  Homer  the   word  always  means   'fallen,'  e,p.   Od.    14.  474 

ifTTO    reu^etri    irewTTjarre^    xei^eOa    *  we    lay    on    the    g^und,    with 

our  shields  over  us,'  and  II.  2.  312  (of  young  sparrows)  reraXoi* 
vToireimjw're^  *  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  under  the  leaTCS.' 
It  has  no  more  to  do  with  7m'i<rirtv  *  crouch'  than  has  Kararrifr^v 
in  II.  8.  136,  of  horses  falling  under  the  car:  horses  do  not 
crouch  down  when  they  are  frightened,  but  struggle  to  got  awaf. 

TT/y^i)  *  fountain  *  must  go  with  Trq^d^  *  big,'  the  Homeric 
epithet  of  horses  and  waves,  and  8k.  pujrds  *  strong ' :  it  meanfl 
a  place  where  the  water  is  strong  enough  to  force  its  way  out. 

irlOtjKos^  ttIOwp  *  ape '  must  go  with  7rt0o9  *  jar,'  and  means 
*  rotund,  pot-bellied.' 

Trpox^'v  means  'wholly'  in  Homer,  as  it  is  allowed  to  mean 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius:  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  701/1/  (which 
would  not  account  for  the  x)>^  ^^  H-  9.  570  irpoxw  tcaOc^ouir^ 
means  '  sitting  right  down,'  not  *  sitting  on  her  knees,'  which 
would  be  an  impossible  feat.  I  would  deduce  the  word  frot^ 
*7r/>of,  formed  from  7rp6  as  Trept^  is  formed  from  Trepi^  and,  ^ 
tliink  ("iTra^  from  *o7ra  Instrumental  of  *a7ro9,  i.e,  spikvoS,  froifl 
sgi-  *  together'  (see  1,  C) :  for  the  sense  cf.  Lai.  prorsus  *  utterlff 


'  Sk.  prnjnus,  quoted  by  Fick,  TVcirterbuch*  1.  432,  is  unauthenticat^, 
at  best  only  nieuus  '  bandy-leg-jjetl.' 


and 
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from  prd.  The  second  element  is  the  -nn  which  appears  in 
Cjpiian  otnt  'this,'  Arcadian  taw  'these  things/  Goth,  thannu 
'  so  then,'  and  I  think  vavu  *  altogether '  {i.e.  v^-uv,  the  first 
element  going  with  Lat.  pm-itm^  Sabler  K.Z.  31.  371),  see 
Persson  Idg.  Porsch.  2.  251 :  ^trpo^-pv  became  irpoxw  by  De 
Saossare's  law,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  7.  90,  as  *\v('Pot  (cf.  Zend 
r^Mikna  'shining')  became  Xvx^o^' 

p^o9  *  rug '  (Hom.),  ^€709  (Anacreon),  pc^tv  *  dye*  (Epicharmus), 
md  iXo'vpy7f9  *  dyed  with  sea  purple '  (Att.,  see  Schulze  498,  ».), 
mmt  go  with  p^/fffffto  *beat  the  ground'  (II.  18.  571),  cloth  being 
itamped  on  to  make  the  dye  penetrate  :    so  German  walken  *  to 

dean  cloth '  is  the  same  word  as  £ng.  walk.     The  root  must  be 

J* 

IWg-,  Ablaut  yrg-  in  paooit3  *  push  ' :    Sk.  raj-  *  to  be  red '  cannot 
k  connected,  if  only  because  the  meaning  would  be  too  narrow. 

9vti\ni  *  chariot '  may  be  a  Persian  word,  standing  for  *^mivq 
(tt  9VTpairri9  stands  for  *£aTpd7rjf9,  Old  Persian  khshatrapflvati' 
'nceroy '),  and  going  with  Sk.  kshattdr'  *  charioteer.' 

twpwTJip  'spike  at  the  butt-end  of  a  spear'  must  mean  '  twirler,' 
from  a  Verb  *ffavp6w,  itself  from  a  Subst.  traupoif  originally,  I 
vodd  suggest,  meaning  '  a  stirring-stick,'  and  hence  coming  to 
>ean  '  a  lizard,'  which  when  motionless  looks  like  a  piece  of  wood. 
This  9avpo9^*tfap'Fo9^  from  a  root  tvr-,  whence  also  Lat.  trua 
'stirring-ladle'  (on  the  ru  see  p.  11  med.),  oypvvw  *  urge,'  oT/^aXcV^ 
•quickly' ;  Ablauts  (1)  tur-  in  ropffvrj  'ladle,'  *  a  Dissimilation  for 
^rvpiifiij  as  KOKKv^  is  for  *KVKicv£,  Lat.  cuculus;  (2)  tvor-  in  Old 
Bone  ihvara  'stirring-stick';  (3)  tver-  in  Ags.  thviril  'churn- 
kindle,'  Eng.  iwirl^  Old  High  German  dweran  'to  mix  up,'  Sk. 
W-  'to  hasten.'  From  a  by- form  stver-,  stur-  (see  Schrijnen, 
A^nomine  de  1'  S  Mobile)  comes  trrvpa^f  p.  12. 

9wfuiy  which  in  Homer  always  means  '  dead  body,  carcase,' 
^7  go  with  <rw9  '  safe,'  and  mean '  remnant,  what  has  escaped  being 

•tea  by  dogs  or  birds '  :  H.  3.  23  iv<r7e  Xetvv  ^xaprj  /ie^yaXt^'  eVt 
^/uri  Kvpea9, 

foWoiv  '  being,'  e7rtrd<T<rai9  '  finding '  (both  in  Pindar),  seem 
to  point  to  an  Aeolic  Verb  *r6<r<rafii  '  I  do  so  much,'  from  loaao^. 

0BXaf  '  guardian '  may  originally  have  meant  '  the  man  in 
tte  house,'  ocVe-n^v,  bhn-l-  being  Ablaut  of  bh5a-l-  in  Old  Norse 
W  <liiir'    (Wiedemann    Lit.    Pract.    p.    137,    despite     Kluge 

*  Rck,  Worterbucb*,  1.  499,  adds  'rZp6s  'cheese*;  but  this  is  not  made 
"J  itimng,  though  butter  is. 
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Xcvat  'lurk,'  0uT\a<  'in  his  den'  (of 
may  originally  have  meant  *  homa  * 


K.Z.  26.  97),  bho-l-  in  gl 
a  bear).  So  tpvXi'i  'tribo 
in  the  sense  of  Lat.  ffffiii. 

*')(epiiv,  UHod  by  Homer  in  the  forms  ^iptja,  x^f"/''  XV7"'  '*^'' 
go  with  x*'P  ^^^  mean  '  belonging  to  a  handicraftsman,'  x'fV' 
88  opposed  to  B  warrior.  Thus  it  is  used  contemptuously,  II.  I.  80 
f)aai\e;n  Sit  xwa^ra.  hyhpi  x*P'l>  ('a  low  fellow').  Od.  15.  32) 
old  Tf  Toit  AfaOoiai  rapalpaaiai  x^fi^et;  and  bo  in  the  Seater, 
II.  14.  3B2  cV0U  fiir  (oOXht  e'Si>»,  x't"!"  ('thosG  &t  for  in 
artisan')  It  x^'P""'  ^ooi^f-  1°  Od.  14.  1T6  o'ti  x^I'I"  '^f''' 
'not  like  a  handi craftsman  beside  his  father,'  we  have  a  GenitiTe- 
Ablntive   of    eompariaon,    such    aa    Brngmann    Oriech.   Granmi.' 

163   finds   in   Thuuydides'    t-dAi/hw    afteXs^KTnrM'    luiv    rpafFprj- 

fici-Kv  'most  notable  in  comparison  with  those  before,'  Tlw 
ComparatiTO  of  *x*V"!*  i*  X'f"'"'''  T  X"/'"'*'  '  more  fit  for  ao 
artisan,'  or,  as  in  II.  14.  332  above,  'more  like  an  urtisao.'  Sat 
in  another  view  battle  was  called  '  handwork,'  x''('."7  ("'''''  ^ 
'  reduced  '  root  x'-)  1  and  with  this  1  would  put  xtf/*"^""" "  i"  sf*"' 
used  in  battle  as  a  i 
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ibof.    For  this  word,  see  Boose. 
User.    See  Ker. 

kMMe,  a  cow-8tall.  The  earliest  quotation  in  N.  £.  D.  is  dated 
10.  Bat  it  occurs  a  century  earlier,  in  Allit.  Poems,  cd.  Morris, 
1075;  where  it  is  misunderstood,  and  ignored  in  the  glossary, 
ing  to  the  preceding  indef.  article  being  written  closely  against 
u  is  common  in  M.E.  The  mysterious  word  ahos  means  a  hon, 
a  boose.  It  makes  excellent  sense.  Speaking  of  Christ's 
ivity,  the  author  well  says:  **Was  never  so  blisfull  a  bower 
was  a  boose  then.  Nor  no  shroud-house  so  sheen  as  a  shepen 
nrc."     Shepen  is  a  stable. 

Borken,  barked.  It  is  curious  that  Stratmann's  Diet,  does  not 
ppen  to  give  the  pp.  of  the  verb  berken,  to  bark  as  a  dog.  Yet 
''i^M,  which  is  the  right  form,  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  bk.  i. 
.  6  of  Chaucer's  Boethius.  It  so  happens  that  it  is  missed  in 
r.  Fornivairs  index,  and  Dr.  Morris's  text  has  the  corrupt 
^ng  broken.  Matzner  gives  an  example  of  borken  from  the 
ing  of  Tars,  1.  400 ;  but  he  misses  the  example  in  Chaucer. 
Bredes.  In  Allit.  Poems,  B.  1405,  we  have:  ''Bumes  berande 
B  hredes  upon  brode  skeles,"  i.e.  men  bearing  the  roast  meats 
N>ii  broad  dishes.  I  note  this  because  brede8  is  not  in  the 
owary,  and  the  side-note  says  it  means  **  bread."  See  brede  in 
i&tmann. 

Cheyisaimce,  resource.  This  is  given  in  the  New  Eng.  Dic- 
tiiary  as  the  right  reading  in  the  Bom.  of  the  Hose,  3337.  I 
^^  attention  to  it  because  it  affords  us  a  conclusive  test  as  to 
B  genuineness  of  the  Bowley  Poems.  It  so  happens  that  all  the 
^mg  editions  have  cherisaunce,  by  mistake,  though  the  original 
'cnch  text  has  ehevisaunce.  The  editors  thought  it  meant 
'^mfort/'  and  so  explain  it.     Hence,  by  a  second  misprint,  arose 
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tbt)  form  eha-itaimu,  aad  even  eherUaiiMt,  duly  explained  aa 
"oomfort"  in  Kersey.  Chatterton  fell  into  the  trap,  and  began 
bis  poem  of  ^lla  with  "  Some  eheritatmei  'tys,"  i.t.  it  is  : 
comfort. 

Secoped.  Rightly  explBined  in  Stratmanii,  with  a  refewnt* 
to  Bom.  of  the  Koao.  It  means  ''  cut,  or  alasbed,"  nud  of  al 
The  explanation  in  Htdliwctl  is  wrong.  He  refers  us  to  i»ppii, 
which  he  espUina  by  '  poaked.'  Under  eoppid,  he  refer*  la 
eouped  in  F.  rionman;  but  this  means  'slashed.'  Cf.  alfio  eofii, 
Lil>caue  Deaconus,  ed.  KaWa,  1.  143. 

D^are.  A  copy  of  the  Romance  of  Sir  Degare  occurs  b  tiie 
Percy  Folio  MS.  iii.  26,  wheru  the  name  ia  explained  as  mcaaiii; 
"  almost  lost."  Dr.  Furnivall  notes  that  an  O.F.  degarer  miswen 
to  Low  Lat.  daungari,  ns  d»ga»ter  does  to  dfuailare.  This  duw  niit 
work  out  correctly ;  for,  by  the  same  rnlo,  degarrr  would  Bn««er 
to  Low  Lat.  deuwari,  as  the  g  is  for  u.  But  tho  fact  is,  that, 
as  in  other  tiwes,  tho  real  prefix  is  det-  (for  Lat.  dii-).  whick 
became  de-  in  later  Fn-nch  (mod.  F.  d^.).  The  full  form  w 
be  det-gari.  This  only  ditteis  from  O.F.  ei-gar^  in  the  um  rf 
the  prefls  rfw-  instead  at  m-  {Lat.  «g) ;  and  we  know  that  Ih"* 
two  prefixes  were  of  equivalent  value.  The  O.F.  e»gar*  mwot 
lost,  abandoned,  strayed,  out  of  tho  way ;  of,  moil.  F.  ff" • 
lost.  The  English  explanation  "almost  lost,"  just  reprsaen' 
a  not  uncomiDon  sense  of  esgare,  viz,  strayed,  applied  to  "i 
who  has  lost  his  way  for  a  time,  but  may  hope  to  recover  it 
Tho  etymology  is  now  apparent,  viz.  from  the  prefix  d«i;  *" 
(Lat.  dk-),  and  the  verb  garer,  to  take  heed,  from  the  O.H.G' 
tear6n,  to  observe,  heed,  he  aware  of.  The  Eng.  tt>arg  is  fw" 
tho  same  Germanic  root.     Cf.  Ital,  igarrato,  mistaken,  from  tl» 

Dray,  a  squirrel's  neat.  This  word  occurs  in  Drayton's  Q«** 
of  Cynthia,  st.  61  ;  W.  Browne's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.  song  i;  ""^ 
in  Cowper.  in  a  piece  culled  A  Fable.  The  A.S.  spelling  vonl* 
be  drag;  of.  dag  for  A.S.  d^g.  It  seems  to  me  that  tho  « 
of  '  neat '  would  very  well  explain  a  passage  iu  Beowulf,  I.  Ti'' 
where  it  is  said  that  Grendol  was  seated  by  Beowulf,  and  iwaf** 
to  get  away  to  hia  own  haunt ;  "  wolde  on  heolstor  fleoo,  sfe** 
deortan  grdrieg."  ho  wuntwl  to  flee  to  hia  hid inj;- place,  to  «*' 
the  devils'  dray.  The  exri]uviiili.)n  nf  fffdrag  in  Greia  is 
at  all  clear.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  forma,  gtir^  '^ 
gtdrwg,  which  may  have  been  from  different  toots. 
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This  form  appears  in  the  glossary  to  tho  AUit.  Morte 
hare,  with  nine  references.  Wholly  failing  to  understand 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who  correctly  informed  me  that 
!  a  ghost-word.  The  n  should  he  u ;  and  all  the  forms  quoted 
variants  of  the  mod.  E.  eaves,  a  horder,  margin.  See  evese 
Jtratmann,  and  eavM  in  the  Now  English  Diet. 
^ausere,  Fasonre,  Vasure.  In  Libeaus  Desconus,  ed.  Knluza, 
919,  we  have  a  curious  and  unexplained  word.  The  passage 
ites  the  effects  of  an  earthquake: — 

"  The  halle-rof  unh?k, 
And  tho  faunsere  ek, 
As  hit  wolde  a-sonder,** 

the  hall-roof  unlocked  or  came  apart,  and  so  did  the  faunsere, 
I  it  would  part  asunder.  The  MS.  can  also  be  n  ad  as  fauusere, 
ich  is,  in  fact,  a  bettiT  form ;  and  the  various  readings  give 
the  forms  fanoure,  vasure.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
"d  here  meant  is  an  old  form  of  the  mod.  F.  voussure,  for 
ich  Littre  gives  the  old  forms  vousurey  vosnure.  In  mod.  E. 
litecture,  the  corresponding  term  is  voussoiry  applied  to  a 
lewhat  wedge-shaped  stone  used  for  forming  an  arch.  The 
per  sense  of  the  word  is  the  curvature  of  an  arch,  or  the 
ilting  of  a  roof;  Cotgrave  explains  vousure  as  **  a  vaulting 
arching."  The  point  is,  that  it  gives  precisely  the  very 
80  required;  "the  hall-roof  fell  apart,  even  where  it  was 
de  of  vaulted  stonework."  The  sb.  is  formed  as  if  from  a  verb 
ssiTy  answering  to  a  Low  Lat.  *volutiare,  from  uohUus,  pp.  of 
uere;  that  is,  it  is  from  the  same  root  as  vaulty  and  has  much 
i  same  sense. 

Peraunt.  The  gloss,  to  Morte  Arthure  explains  feraunt  as 
»emly.'  But  Bradley  rightly  explains  it  as  *  iron-grey,*  O.F. 
rnUy  as  an  epithet  of  a  horse.  Hence  it  is  not  from  A.S.  faran 
>  go,'  but  from  Lat.  ferrum  *  iron.'  Ferrand  occurs,  in  romances, 
a  name  for  a  horse ;  from  its  colour. 

Pnatted.  In  Weber's  King  Alisaunder,  6447,  there  is  a  des- 
ption  of  a  monstrous  race  of  men,  with  very  long  faces,  and 
"8  an  ell  long;  ^^ dm^  fnatUd  nose,  that  is  wrong."  Tho  word 
Daisprinted  fuatt-df  hoth  in  the  text  and  glossary ;  but  such 
form  is  impos^^ihle;  tiere  is  no  such  diphthong  as  im  in  M.E. 
rung  means  simply  distorted,  or  crooked.  As  to  fnaitedy  it  is 
^  Banish  fnaitet^   given   by   Molbech,   meaning  afflicted   with 
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a  disease  called  fnat^  which  was  a  skin  disease,  a  kind  of  itch. 
So  in  Swedish  dialects,  faatta  is  to  scratch  a  place  that  itches 
(Rietz). 

Podding.  In  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  48,  we  find:  "  Wyse  men  fond 
also  there  Tweif  foddin^  to  thes  yere,  The  yere  to  lede  by  right 
ars  (arts)."     Weber's  explanations  are  seldom  right,  but  in  this 
case  he  has  seen  his  way.      He  makes  fodding  to  be  the  A.S. 
fadung^   disposal,    arrangement;    hence,  a  division   of  the  year, 
a  month;  and  he  explains  to  lede  by  '*to  gnide."     This  explana- 
tion is  borne  out  by  a  passage  in  the  A.S.  Leechdoms,  quoted 
in  Bosworth   and  Toller,  s.v.  gefadtmg.     Cf.  fade^  ready  (?),  in 
Sir  Tristrem,  1.  153.     The  word  appears  neither  in  Matzner  nor 
in  Stratmann. 

Fnatted.    See  Fnatted. 

Chele.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Peari,  931.  Morris  explaina 
it  by  "  spy,  see  "  ;  this  suits  the  context,  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  it  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Oollancar  says  it  either  means  "  hesitate, 
delay,"  from  A.S.  galan\  or  perhaps  it  is  from  Icel.  gakf  to 
comfort,  to  soothe.  The  latter  will  not  suit  the  context.  It 
is  clearly  from  A.S.  galan,  in  the  intransitive  sense  of  **  tarry. 
The  passage  is — **  And  by  thyse  bonkes  ther  I  con  gele,  I  se  no 
bygyng  nawhere  aboute,"  i.e.  And  wherever  I  have  lingered 
beside  these  banks,  I  see  no  building  anywhere.  (The  MS. 
needlessly  repeats  And  before  I  se.) 

Gessenen.  In  Morte  Artliure,  2521,  we  find  the  line— "Se 
bare,  geasenande,  in  golde,  thre  grayhoundes  of  sable."  The  word 
gessenande  is  not  explained.  I  take  it  to  be  present  part,  in  -ai^^ 
from  a  verb  of  which  the  stem  is  gessen-,  and  the  infin.  mood 
is  gessenen.  It  must  be  French,  because  it  is  a  term  in  heraldry* 
I  take  it  to  be  a  verb  formed  from  the  M.E.  sb.  gesin  or  gfsi"^* 
Cursor  Mundi,  3906,  Gov.  Mysteries,  p.  150.  This  is  adapted 
from  the  F.  gesine,  which  Cotgrave  explains  as  *  a  lying-iii« 
though  the  related  verb  gesir  merely  means  to  lie  down.  ^^ 
we  give  to  this  verb  gessenen  the  same  simple  sense,  it  makes 
it  equivalent  to  the  F.  coucher ;  and  the  pres.  part,  beconi^^ 
equivalent  to  the  pres.  part,  comhant,  lying  down,  a  well-known 
heraldic  term.  Then  the  sense  becomes :  **  he  bare,  on  his  shield) 
oi\  three  grayhoundes  couchant,  sable,'*  This  is  perfectly  ^' 
telligible  and  consistent. 

Harrawnte.     This  word  occurs  in  the  Morte   Arthure,  244^- 
It  is  necessary  to  quote  the  passage. 
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'Thane  come  the  herhariours,  harageous  knyghtez, 
The  hale  batelles  on  hye  harrawnte  therafter.' 

fou$  is  said  to  mean  'violent/  though  its  etymology  is 
»r.  Harrawnte  is  supposed,  in  the  glossary,  to  be  a  verb, 
it  to  be  really  a  present  participle,  representing  the  O.F. 
,  pies.  pt.  of  harer,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  '  to  set 
log.'  The  original  sense  of  harer  was  simply  'to  cry  out 
to  shout,'  as  it  is  merely  the  O.H.G.  harm,  'to  cry  aloud, 
it,'  in  a  French  form.  I  explain  the  passage  thus :  '  Then 
:he  harbingers  (or  ranguard),  fierce  knights ;  and  the  com- 
battalions  (or  squadrons)  come  after  them,  all  shouting 
On  hy$^OTL  high,  aloud. 

land.  This  word,  spelt  hymlande,  occurs  in  the  same  line 
J,  q.v.  It  is  clearly  a  present  participle,  but  has  never 
Kplained.  I  would  explain  it  as  '  abounding  in  hummocks,' 
ie  same  root  as  hummoek.  At  this  rate,  himland  hilU  would 
"oUing  hills,  hummocky  hills,  which  suits  the  whole  context 
bly,  as  the  thing  described  is  a  rough  ride  over  uneven 
.  and  various  obstacles.  Probably  the  vowel  %  is  due  to 
ition  of  u ;  compare  E.  pit  from  Lat.  puteu9.  I  think 
y  compare  it  with  E.  hump  and  Low  G.  hilmpelf  a  little 
Lat.  cumulus,  Or.  icvfia ;  Ital.  cima,  a  mountain-top. 
e.  In  the  Morte  Arthure,  1.  2603,  we  find:  "Thorowe 
md  bymlande  hillys  and  other."  Mr.  Bradley  explains  it 
Hey,'  which  is  practically  right,  and  refers  us  to  AS.  hop, 
hort  0.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  seems  to  be  two 
b  hopes,  one  with  original  short  o,  and  one,  perhaps,  with 
Mr.  Bradley  has  got  hold  of  the  right  one,  etymology 
I;  but  Grein  and  Bosworth  are  at  fault.  Sievers  has: 
recess,"  which  I  take  to  be  the  right  A.S.  form,  but  with 
g  sense.  I  would  set  it  all  right  thus.  (1)  A.S.  hop,  strong 
sb.,  pi.  hopu,  explained  by  Jamieson  as  in  use  in  Scotland 
forms  hop,  hope,  and  as  meaning  a  sloping  hollow  between 
lis,  sometimes  a  rather  deep  glen.  The  o  is  short,  because 
iral  terminates  in  ti ;  see  Sievers,  A.S.  Gram.  §  239.  Only 
S.  examples  are  known,  both  plural,  and  both  in  Beowulf, 
n^opu,  or  sloping  hollows  with  a  fenny  bottom,  and  mdr- 
sloping  hollows  on  a  moorside.  This  explains  the  form 
in  the  present  passage,  and  doubtless  occurs  in  some 
h  place-names,  such  as  Hope,  near  Castleton-in-the-Feak, 
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1,  etc.  Tbe  other  word  I  take  to  be  of  Norse  origin ; 
occurs  aa  hopt  iu  Lowland  Scotch,  but  it  has  quite  a 
different  sense ;  it  means  a  recess  or  haveu,  and  occurs  in  ptacc- 
Ei  sea-coast,  such  as  Eirkhope  in  Orkimy  (YigfiiKJOD). 
This  mriy  well  be  the  Icel.  hop  (with  long  o),  a.  recess,  a  haven ; 
and  may  be  connected  with  E.  hoop,  i.e.  a,  circular  bend-  I  think 
wc  ought  to  keep  tbe  words  sepurate,  und  to  correct  the  quuntitiei 
given  in  Qrein  and  Toller. 

Eei.  In  the  glos.  to  Sir  Gawain  and  tlie  Grene  Knight,  n 
find  "  Eerrt,  rook,  1431."  Stratmann  esplaina  it  belter  iff 
"  marsh."  The  line  is :  "  In  a  knot,  hi  a  clyfie,  at  the  }i^rrt-*ydi," 
i.e.  at  the  side  of  the  marsh ;  the  same  marsh,  or  pool,  is  callal 
o  flotckt  (flush)  in  the  preceding  line.  I  notice  this  because  the 
very  same  espressiea  occurs  again,  only  a  few  lines  above,  at 
I.  1421  \  but  it  is  there  printed  aker  lydt,  with  the  explanntion 
of  alrnr  us  "  field,  plain  "  in  the  glossary.  But  tbe  nllitentiim 
proves  that  the  word  begins  with  h.  The  line  is — "  Sone  tlwy 
calle  of  a  quest  in  a.  kcr-syde."  See  Carr  (3}  In  the  Ifevr  Eng. 
Biolionary. 

Eeve.  This  word  occurs  twioe  in  the  Pearl,  320,  980.  Btiat- 
natin  suggests  "  turn,"  hut  with  a  query.  Mr.  Qollanci  jwi"'* 
out  to  me  that  it  is  the  Icel.  kefJH,  to  dip,  to  dive,  to  sink.  Tii« 
sense  seoms  to  Buit  snfflciently.  In  the  former  passage,  ll" 
dreamer  is  told  that,  before  he  can  go  to  heaven,  his  "'  corse  W 
clot  mot  ealder  keve,"  i.e.  his  corpse,  made  colder,  must  sink 
into  the  clod.  Tbe  latter  passage  is  loss  clear.  The  dresme' 
lifts  up  bis  eyes,  and  sees,  far  above,  the  heavenly  Jerus»lett 
brightly  shining  "  byjoode  the  brok,  fro  me  wardc  keui-d,"  '•*■ 
beyond  the  brook  (of  death),  that  dipped  down  away  from  mfl. 

Lanen,  pools ;  E.  Alls.  3856.     Given  in  Stratmann,  e.v.  l»f- 

Laye.  This  word  occurs  in  Sforte  Arthur*",  3721  ;  and  in  »*' 
explained.  But  U  is  the  same  as  h)«,  a  pool  (A.8.  Uga,  a  late), 
explained  in  Stratmann  and  in  Uiitzner,  with  references  to  ri** 
paasnges. 

IiOrayn.  In  the  Morte  Arthure,  2462,  thero  is  a  mention  o' 
"  launcea  with  loraynes  "  ;  the  word  loragna  is  not  in  the  glossMI- 
Halliwell  and  Stratmann  giro  hrtix,  with  the  sense  of  "  a  ttin- 
So  here,  Uuneei  Kith  loragiut  mav  very  well  mean  lances  provi^ 
with  thongs  for  throwing  ihein.  Cf.  Lai.  lomm,  &  thong.  "^ 
Roman  iacuitim  was  furnished  with  an  ammtHm ;  Ovid,  Met.  «'- 
321-3. 
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Kaeliei.     In  Morte  Arthure,  2950,  wc  are  told  how  Sir  Gawain 
attacked  his  enemies ;  one  of  his  feats  was  that  he  '*  metes  the 
muehei  of  Mees,  and  melles  hym  thorowe,"  i.e.  he  meets  (some- 
body), and  smites  him  through.       The  '  somebody '  is  here  called 
"the  maehei  of    Mees,"  which  has  not  been  explained.      When 
we  remember  that   a  was  then  pronoancod   as  the   a  in  path, 
which   only  differed  from  the   sound  of    ar  when    the    r    was 
properly  trilled,   wc    see   that  maehe»   is   an   error  for  marches. 
This  is  the  O.F.  marehis,  given  in  Littre  as  the  usual  spelling 
of  the    word    which    exists    in    EngliMh    as    marquis.      Again, 
Gotgravc    explains    that    marquis    meant,    **  in    old    time,     the 
gOTemor  of  a  frontire  town."     Hence    **  the   maches  of    Mees" 
means  the   governor  of  Mees,  where  Mees  is  the  name   of    the 
town.     Further,   as  the   said   marquis   was    a    follower  of    the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  it  is  an  easy   guess  that  Jfees  represents  a 
frontier- town  of  Lorraine,  which  happens  to  be  Metz,  as  rij^htly 
explained  in  the  Index.     Hence  wc  arrive  at  the  romantic  tact 
that  one  of  the  governors  of  Metz  had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  being  slain  by  Sir  Gawain.     Note  that  the  eh  sound  of  marches 
IB  still  heard  in  the  E.  marchioness. 
¥ai»iftll,  MasneL    See  MasneL 

■asneL  We  must  add  to  the  M.E.  Diet,  the  word  mastiel, 
•  Uttle  mace,  a  kind  of  weapon;  O.F.  maguele  (Godefroy).  also 
■pelt  massueUf  masuele,  Cotgrave  gives:  Massue,  'a  club,'  which 
is  the  same  word,  without  the  dimin.  suffix.  It  occurs  twice 
in  Rich.  Coer  de  Lion,  ed.  Weber,  351,  5660.  In  the  latter 
place  Weber  has  spelt  it  masnelj  with  n  ior  u;  and  in  the  former 
place  he  actually  has  mansell,  probably  a  misprint  for  masnell, 
"^hich  means  masuell,  as  before.  In  both  places  the  line  scans 
^tter  with  the  right  form.  In  1.  351  read:  'Forth  he  took 
^  masuSlf^  in  three  syllables.  In  1.  5660,  scan  the  line :  '  i)y 
^hat  0  I  ther  syde  |  his  mas  \  ileV  The  Low  Lat.  form  would  be 
^^ti^rueellaf  as  it  is  a  fem.  form ;  sec  Maxuca  in  Ducange. 

Xei,  a  good  position  for  taking  aim.  This  word  occurs  twice 
^  the  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  though  it  docs  not  appear  in  the  editions. 
It  so  happens  that  in  both  cases  (11.  1453,  3462)  it  occurs  in  the 

1*aiQe  phrase,  viz.  at  good  mes;   and  in  both  places  it  has  been 
tened  by  the  editors  (except  Thynno)  into  at  goodness,  though 
^  yields  no  sense.     Mes  is  a  real  word,  and  an  old  Anglo- 
«Rnch  hunting  term.     It  represents  a  Lat.  missum,  and  signifies 
^  good  place  for  aim,  a  good  place  for  a  shot.     Thus,  in  a  lay  by 
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Uarie  de  France,  entitled  Ouigemar,  1.  B7,  a  man  tries  to  dioo 
at  a  deer.  "  Trair  voleit,  si  me»  east,"  i.e.  he  wished  to  p«] 
tLe  bow,  if  hu  ooiilfl  get  a  good  shut.  And,  in  Gaimor's  Chronic 
there  is  a  moat  interesting  example,  witli  reference  to  Sir  Waltei 
Tjrrel  and  King  William  Riifus.  It  is  said  of  Tyrrel  that  when 
"le  grant  cerf  a  tnu  li  rint,  Entesa  I'arc,"  i.e.  when  the  greal 
stag  came  within  his  aim  he  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  miased 
the  stag,  as  wo  all  know,  and  killed  the  king.  The  E.  phni« 
at  good  met  represents  an  A-F.  a  boa  me>,  i.e.  within  one's  aim, 
in  a  favourahle  position  for  a  shot.  When  this  it  seen,  both 
passuges  hecomo  eaay.  In  the  former,  the  writer  Bays  that  tifl 
God  of  Lave  came  after  him  with  a  bow — 

"  Right  as  an  huntor  can  abyda 
T!iB  beste,  til  he  eeeth  his  tyde 
To  shete,  at  good  mes,  to  the  dcre." 

In  the  latter  passage  we  have  the  lines — 

'■  Suffic,  I  rede,  and  no  boost  make 
Til  thou  at  good  mes  mayst  him  take." 


The  original  French  has 
former  passage,  and  en  br. 


•n  ill  leu,  in  a  good  portion,  in  &^ 
I  poM  in  the  latter  passage,  with  ibe 


Odam,  Bon-in-law;  Eing  Alis.  ed.  Weber,  20B1.  "WebeJ- es- 
pUina  it  wrongly,  though  rightly  comparing  G.  Eidam.  I  not* 
it  because  it  ia  difficult  to  find  in  Stratmann,  where  it  ia  enterei 
under  dlhum. 

Paleis,  Palii.     There  is  a  word  in  Chaucer's  Bocthins  wbitb 
does  not  seem  to  be  explained  with  sufficient  clearness.     We  kno* 
that  M.E.  paUii  usunlly  means  'palace';    but  there  is  aMtli« 
paleii,  also  spelt  palU,  iu    Chaucer,   which   Br.  Morris  and  ^■ 
Fni-nivall  explain  by  '  pale ' ;   and  the  Lat.  original  baa  «*/'»■- 
'Pale'  is  not  quite   right,  nor  does   it   explain   the   form;  1^* 
right  sense  is  '  a  set  of  pales,'  i.e.  a  paling,  or  a  palisailu,  a  ki"'' 
of  stockade.     The  word   is  not  plaml,  but   singular ;    it  i*  tl"    i 
O.F.  palie,  paltii,  mod.   F.  pulii;  whence  the  verb  ^/I'lwr  »"*  j 
the  lib.  palimide.      The  Low    Lat.    forms  are  palitium  (wbeW*  | 
F.  palU)  and  palaeiu>»  (whence  O.F.  ptiUi,).     I  find  that  ptl^ 
occurs  three  times  in  Libeaus  Dcsconus,  ed.  Kaluga,  l.'i^6,  1'^'' 
1662 ;  and  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rale,  the  sense  of  '  stockiii"' 
suits  better  than  'palace';  the  Turioua  readings  in  1.  1556  pret'" 
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118  paljfMdj  i.e.  provided  with  a  palisade,  and  palyd^  i.e. 
1  vith  pales;  which  renders  my  suggestion  highly  probable. 
»rd  is  not  in  Stratmann.  The  snme  word  occurs,  spelt 
in  Gawain  and  the  Qrene  Knight,  769.  See  Pyked  below. 
.et,  a  woman's  ruff.  I  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory 
gy  of  this  word.  In  the  Century  Dictionary  it  is  con- 
with  partletf  a  hen.  I  believe  that  the  two  words  were 
ly  quite  distinct,  but  were  gradually  confused  in  spelling. 

a  hen,  is  spelt  Pertelote  in  Chaucer ;  and  it  is  asserted 
!entury  Dictionary  that  this  Pertelote  was  a  feminine  name, 
the  other  partlet  is  remarkable  for  having,  originally,  no 

The  M.E.  form  is  paUlety  which  occurs  in  Bob.  Henry- 
jarmond  of  Gude  I.adeis,  st.  7,  as  the  name  of  an  article 
lie  attire.  This  is  precisely  the  O.F.  patelette,  given  by 
y  and  Cotgrave.  Cotgravc  has  it  in  the  sense  of  a  part 
Idle ;  but  Godefroy  gives  it  as  a  dimin.  of  patU,  properly 
foot,  but  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  band  of  stuff, 
ip  of  a  garment.  I  think  the  right  etymology  must  be 
for  in  this  direction,  though  I  do  not  quite  see  through 
haps  we  receive  further  light  by  consulting  paitlattis  and 
Ih  in  Jamieson.   Skelton  has  both  patlet^  in  his  Magnificence, 

and  partlettesy  in  his  Manor  of  the  World,  1.  163.  In 
i's  Costume,  ii.  15,  s.v.  arming  Doublet,  we  have  a  re- 
e  mention  (in  1513)  of  *' arming  patUtts  of  white  sattcn 
and  lined  with  lynen  cloth,  for  my  lord  to  wear  under 
ess." 

djrne.  This  word  occurs  in  Morte  Arthure,  1341 ;  the 
ing  unknown. 

assage  is  one  where  a  certain  emperor  threatens  to  deprive 
)f  all  his  possessions.  He  says  he  will  not  leave  in  Paris 
then  belonged  to  Arthur)  so  much  as  "his  parte  of  a 
le." 

3.F.  peseher,  to  fish,  occasionally  appears  without  «,  like 
I.F.  pScher;  see  Godefroy.  I  take  peche  to  be  from  O.F. 
0  fish ;  and  1  explain  peche-lyne  to  mean  "  a  fishing-line,*' 
ne  to  catch  fish  with.  This  suits  the  context.  Arthur 
90  all  his  possessions,  and  his  men  will  have  nothing  to 
jy  will  not  even  have  a  fragment  of  a  fishing-line  to  catch 
Ksh  with.  The  threat  is  sufficiently  expressive. 
16.  This  word  is  also  spelt  pesane,  as  in  the  Morte  Arthure, 
id  pmane.    See  pusane  in  Stratmann.   Add  to  the  references 
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there   given  pysanSy   Libeaus  Desconufl,    ed.    Kitson,    1618,    and 
pisaifiBf  in  the  same,  ed.  Kaluza,  1708;    and,  probably,  pesant, 
conjecturally  explained  by  *  head-piece '  in  Fairholt's  Glossary  of 
Costume  in  England,  and  dated  1579.     It  seems  to  have  meant 
a  gorget,  or  neck-piece,    fastened   below  the  helmet.      Bradley 
proposes  to  connect  it  with  the  O.F.  gorgerette  pisainne,  mentioned 
in  Godofroy,  s.v.  pisain^  i.e.  an  adj.  formed  from  P/«a,  in  Italy. 
Godefroy  also  gives  the  adj.  pisanes  with  the  same  sense,  and  with 
the  example  elme  pizans,  which  I  take  to  mean  *  helmet  of  Pisa.' 
I  conclude  that  the  word  is  really  formed  from  the  place-name 
Pt8a.     Milan  was  likewise  celebrated  for  cutlery  and  armonr; 
cf.  E.  milliner,     Kitson's  Glossary  to  his  Met.  Eomances  gives 
a  quotation  from  Grose  :  "3  coleretes  pizaines  de  jazeran  d'acier." 

Potenere,  a  purse.  In  the  Percy  Folio  MS.  iii.  47,  we  find 
the  spelling  poteuere;  and  in  the  same,  ii.  305,  it  is  poUwtr. 
But  the  right  spelling  is  potenere^  whence  the  other  forms  result, 
by  mistaking  n  for  m,  and  then  altering  ti  to  er;  as,  no  doubt, 
the  scribes  did.  See  Pawtenere  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  and  Way's 
note;  and  the  note  on  patvtenar  in  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce,  ii.  105. 
Godefroy  gives  O.F.  pautonniere,  s.f.  a  purse ;  which  is  clearly  the 
same  word.  Ducange  discusses  it  under  Pantonarus^  PanitmeriSt 
and  Pautoneria,  He  thinks  it  refers  to  a  beggar's  scrip;  from 
O.F.  pautonierj  a  servant,  beggar,  rascal. 

Pyked.     In  Gawain  and  the  Grcne  Knight,  1.   769,  we  have 
a  description  of  a  park  **with  a  pyked  palays,  pyncd  ful  thik"; 
and  in  the  next  lino  wo  are  told  that  this  "palays"  extended 
for  more  than  two  miles.     This  line  has  never  been   explained. 
Pyked  and  pyned  are   both    explained    wrongly   in   the   glossary, 
and  palays  is  not  explained  at  all.     Possibly  the  editor  took  jwa/^y' 
to   mean  **  palace,''   and  this  threw  him  out.      But   palaces  are 
not  usually  two  miles  long  ;    hence   we  must  take  palays  in  its 
other  sense  of  **  palisade  "  or  "fence";  see  Palays  above.    Thett 
pyked   means   f uniished  with  pikes  or  spikes ;    see  this  meaning 
in    Stratniann.     Lastly,    the  y    in  pyned   is    shoit;    it  stands  for 
pynned,  i.e.  pinned  in,  enclosed,  fastened,  penned  up ;  of.  pindif) 
and  6ee  Stratmann.     Wo  know  that  this  is  right  because,  in  the 
same    MS.,    in    the   poem    on    Patience,    79,    we    find — "  Fync' 
me  in  a  prisoun,  put  nie  in  stokkes,"  where  Dr.  Morris  rigbtly, 
as  I   think,  explains  pynez  by  fasten,  or  shut  in,   i.e.  pen  or  pi° 
up;    though  the  sense  **  torture*'    is   possible.      Ilence  the  l^i^^     I 
means  that  the  park  had  a  spiked  paling  all  round  it,  the  s^^^     - 
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being  pinned  or  fastened  very  thickly  or  closely  together.     This 
gives  an  exact  sense,  and  suits  the  context.      The  misspelling 
pyntd  is  due  to  omitting  a  stroke  over  the  n. 
Pyned.    See  Pyked  above. 
ftnemes.    See  Temes. 

Baderore.      This  difficult  word  occurs  in  the  Legend  of  Good 

Women,  2352.     The  only  suggestion  of  any  value  ia  that  given 

in  Uny's  Glossary,  viz.  that  it  stands  for  ras  de  Vore^  i.e.  serge 

made  at  a  place   called   Vore.     Tyrwhitt  remarks  that   ''there 

is  a  town  in  Languedoc  called  La   Vaur ;    but  I  know  not  that 

it  was  ever  famous  for  tapestry."     Further  investigation  shows 

that  this  explanation  is  certainly   correct;    the  difficulties  that 

arise  all  vanish  on  examination.      In  the  first  place,  as  Urry's 

Glossary  tells  ns,  such  phrases  as  Rm  de   Chalons,  and  ras  de 

OenneSf  were  really  in  use.      My  own  difficulty  was  a  phonetic 

one.    I  could  not  see  how  the  s  in  the  Old  French  ras  could  be 

ignored  in  the  pronunciation ;   particularly  when  we  notice  that 

this  very  word  ras  produced  the  E.  word  rash,  as  explained  by 

I^ares,  of  which  more  anon.     But  Mr.  Mayhew  pointed  out  to 

nie  that,  in   O.French,  *  before   a   consonant    vanished    in    the 

•econd  half  of  the  eleventh  century.     Hence,  when  ras  de  Fare 

Was  used  as  a  complete  phrase,  it  regularly  became  raderore  in 

English.      The   next  point  refers  to   the  place    Tore.      This  is 

clearly,  as  Tyrwhitt  says.  La  Vaur,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 

*Qd  in  the  modem  French  department  of  Tarn,  at  no  very  great 

distance  from  Toulouse.     It  appears  that  silk  and  serge  are  still 

Qiade  at  this  very  place;  see  Engl.  Cyclopaedia,  s.v.  Tarn.     We 

tkos  obtain,  as  the  final  result,  that  radevore  means,  precisely, 

"rash  made  at  La  Vaur."     We  have  now  only  to  enquire  into 

^  sense  of  rash.     The  F.  ras  means,  especially,  serge  or  satin. 

^  English  rashf  says  Nares,  is  ''a  species  of  inferior  silk,  or 

■Ik  and  stuff  manufacture."      One  of  his  quotations  speaks  of 

** velvets,  satins,  sylkes,  rashe,  and  other  stuffs";  and  the  Century 

^tionary  quotes  from   Middleton  :    **  't  is   good   stuff,   indeed ; 

*t  is  a  silk  rash."     This  explanation  precisely  fits  the  passage 

^  Chaucer.     Philomela  had  learnt,  in  her  youth,  how  to  weave, 

*>*  «n  embroidery  frame,  such  rash  as  was  made  at  La  Vaur.     The 

'fewest  mod.  E.  equivalent  seems  to  be  '*  serge." 

fighpOlont.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Percy  Fol.  MS.  ii.  323 ; 
^  note  6.  It  is  explained  by  Dyce  in  a  note  at  p.  Ixix.  as  a 
^t  for  straining  milk ;  from  sie^  to  strain.   Dr.  Fumivall  remarks 

no.  Traai.  1891-8^.  24 
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that  he  only  knows  sile  in  this  sense.  But  9ie,  to  strain  milk, 
is  given  in  Halliwell,  who,  curiously  enough,  quotes  the  very 
passage  here  in  dispute,  and  refers  us  to  Palsgrave,  who  has: 
"  I  sye  my  Ike,  or  dense."  It  is  a  particular  sense  of  A.S.  il^an, 
M.E.  si^f  to  sink. 

Stele.     In  the  Allit  Poems,  C.  '513,  the  author  laments  that 
some  people  don't  know  the  difference  hetween  their  right  hand 
and  their   left,   nor  yet   hetween    **  the   stele   and   the   stayre." 
Among  these   we    have  to   include,    very  possibly,    William  of 
Shoreham;    and   neither  Morris   nor   Stratmann   have   seen  any 
difference.     They   explain   both   words  as   meaning   the   step  or 
rung  of  a  ladder.      I  believe  this  will  suit  some  passages,  and 
that  the  senses  of  the  words  were  confused  (as  our  author  hints) 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century.     The  stayre  is  really  the  stair 
or  step  of  a  ladder.     But  the  steles  are  the  two   uprights,  the 
handles  by  which  the  climber  holds  ;  called  by  Chaucer  the  stafki^ 
Steel  in   prov.   E.  still  means  a  long  upright  handle,   as  of  a 
besom  or  of  a  pitch-fork.     Stratmann  (s.v.  staUf  which,  though 
differing  in  form,   has  the  same  senses)  obligingly   refers  us  to 
the  very  passage  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  which  settles  the  question; 
there  was  no  ambiguity  at  that  date.     At  p.  354  we  are  told 
that   ignominy   and   pain  are  the  two   stales  of   the  ladder  (the 
two  leddre-stalen)  that  are  upright  to  the  heaven  ;  and  between 
those  stales  (ntalen)  are  fixed  the  tindes,  steps,  or  stairs. 

Stivour.  (Not  in  Stratmann.)  In  Wober^s  King  Alisaunder, 
2571,  we  have:  *' Mury  is  the  blast  of  the  styvour'*  Weber 
explains  it  as  *' an  ancient  wind-instrument,"  but  it  certainly 
means  the  player  on  such  an  instrument,  just  as,  in  the  next 
line,  harpour  means  a  player  on  a  harp.  Otherwise,  his  note  i^ 
correct ;  the  instrument  was  called  estive,  and  is  mentioned  i^ 
the  Roman  do  la  Rose,  21308  ;  see  my  note  to  House  of  Fame. 
1218.  See  Etftivs  in  Godcfroy.  Cf.  Lat.  siipula,  in  Virgil* 
Eel.  iii.  27. 

Talle  ne  in  tuch.  In  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  48,  ^^ 
read  that  a  ragjjjed  man  would  be  turned  out  of  a  nobleman's  hall, 
and  forbidden  to  enter  again,  on  pain  of  being  set  in  the  stocH 
**thagh  neuer  in  talle  ne  in  tuch  he  trespas  more.'*  I  take 
this  to  mean:  "though  he  should  never  again  do  wrong  either 
in  tale  or  in  touch,"  i.e.  by  word  or  deed.  I  see  no  difficulty. 
esj)eciaHy  when  we  notice  the  curious  uses  of  totick  in  Sir  Ga^^^*^ 
and  the   Grene  Knight,   by  the  same   author,   and  further  J^ots 
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that  poem,  the  words  tale  and  touch  are  alliterated , 
Dr.  Morris  explains  tueh  by  '  cloth/  from  the  G.  Ikieh ; 
cline  to  equate  the  Eng.  eh  with  the  Qer.  eh  in  this  way ; 
.  for  'cloth'  was  touk,  i.e.  if  it  be  related  to  M.E.  iouker, 
(Stratmann,  s.t.  tuken).  The  editor  further  explains  talle 
which  means  scarlet.  This  I  cannot  accept  either.  The 
talle  for  tale  is  like  the  spelling  toalle  for  wale,  to  choose, 

In  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  889,  the  word  tayt 
joy."  The  glossary  says  "  fear,'*  but  see  Stratmann. 
ing.  This  word,  in  the  glos.  to  the  Grene  Knight,  is  an 
r  teueling ;  see  Stratmann,  s.v.  teveling^  i.e.  sport.  This 
entered  in  Stratmann  under  tavelitif  and  is  easily  missed. 
m.  In  Kich.  Coer  de  Lion,  2009,  is  the  line :  *  Ternes  and 
he  gave  him  there.'  Weber's  Glossary  indulges  in  a  bad 
to  the  sense :  *  Ternes  and  quernes,  thrusts  in  fencing,  or 
ith  the  broadsword.'  The  context  shows  that  both  senses 
possible ;  for  King  Eichard,  who  dealt  these  blows,  had 
in  his  hand  but  a  truncheon,  which  is  neither  a  broad- 
lor  suitable  for  thrusting.  The  fact  is,  these  are  terms 
•play.  Temes  means  double  three,  and  quemes  means 
four;  neither  are  in  Cotgrave,  but  he  gives  *  Quines,  two 
)r  fives,  on  the  Dice.'  Littre,  s.v.  terne,  quotes  from 
the  passage  shows  that  amhesas  (E.  amee  ace)  meant  double 
d  t^nes  double  three.  The  passage  is  jocular.  King 
I,  with  his  truncheon,  gave  his  enemy  a  double  three, 
er  that  a  double  four.  The  fourteen  blows  near  finished 
*he  thought  he  should  be  deed."  He  could  not  have 
i  fourteen  thrusts  of  a  broadsword,  delivered  by  the 
I  Coer  de  Lion  of  romance. 

ces.  In  the  glossary  to  the  Allit.  Poems,  we  find  "  ThavcCj 
,  C.  325."  This  is  due  to  a  most  curious  misconception, 
iteration  shows  that  the  word  should  begin  with  a  vowel ; 
fact,  thacees  is  merely  the  two  words  the  acces  run  together. 
thaeees  must  disappear  from  under  M,  and  take  its  place 
a.  The  line  is — **  For  when  thacees  of  anguych  wacz 
my  sawle "  ;  i.e,  when  the  attack  of  anguish  penetrated 
very  soul. 

Iged.  In  Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  1859,  we  read: 
me  he  thulged  with  hir  threpe,  and  tholed  hir  to  speak." 
^  is  not  in  Stratmann;   and  the  glossary  says:    **thulged= 
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tholged^tholedy  endured."  This  cannot  be  right,  because  tholed 
occurs  in  the  same  line  properly  spelt;  and  we  cannot  thus 
account  for  the  spelling  thulged.  The  fact  is,  that  ge  represents 
a  /-sound,  resulting  from  a  palatalised  d\  cf.  the  frequent  pro- 
nunciation of  dew  as  Jew.  Thulgen  represents  A.S.  thyldgian, 
to  bear  patiently,  from  the  same  root  as  tholian.  See  gethyldigean 
in  Bosworth's  Diet. 

Tipen,  to  overturn ;  cf .  mod.  E.  tip  up.     Stratmann  only  gives 
tippen,  with  short  t.     But  the  word  should  rather  be  tipeUf  with 
a  long  I.     In  the  only  example  quoted  there  is  but  one  p,  and 
the  vowel  is  written  g.      **  Tgpe  doun  yonder  toun,"  i.e.  overthrow 
that  town ;  Allit.  Poems,  iii.  506.     So  again  in  the  Percy  Folio 
MS.,   Death  and  Life,   194   (vol.   iii.   p.   64)  :—**  Trees  tremble 
for  feare,  and   tipen  to   the   ground."     Cf.  Lincolnshire  igp9  or 
tipe,  to  tip  up,  in   Peacock*s   Glossary,   and   tipe^   in  HalliwelL 
These  point  to  a  lost  Germanic  strong  verb,  tlpan. 

Totez.     In  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  41,  a  ragged  man  is 
described  as  having  "his  tabard  to-torne,   and  his   totea  onte." 
Dr.  Moms  says  that  tolei  is  merely  a  form  of   **  toos,*'  \yhich 
I  cannot  accept.      Stratmann  gives  tote,  sb.  ?toe;    tot^z,  pple.» 
A. P.    ii.    41.       Of    course    the    plural    of    "toe"    cannot  ^ 
past  participle ;    *  pple  *  is  probably  a  misprint  for  pi.    (plural)- 
The   word   is   surely   the   Low   G.  tote,   a  peak.     Hexham  has: 
^' cen    Tote,   a  teat;    de   Tote  van  een  schoen,  the  beake  or  lip  of 
a  slioe ;  een  Tote-pot,  a  pot  with  eares,   etc.     Cf.  M.E.   totrn,  to 
peep  out;    Im  ton    ioteden   out,   his    toes   peeped   out,    Piers.  Pl- 
Credo,    425.     I   translate   tote   by  extremity  or  end ;    the  sense 
is,   *'the  ends  (probably  of  his  toes)  peeped  out."     It  is  a  mere 
coincidence   that   toe   begins   in  the  same  way.      A.S.  totian,  t^ 
peep,  is  quite  distinct  from  td,  toe.     Again-tote,  a  peeping  behifl*^ 
one,  occurs  in  this  same  poem,  13.  931. 

Trashes.  In  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  40,  is  the  line-^ 
*MVith  rent  cokrez  at  the  kne  and  his  clutte  trasches.'*  "KeU* 
cokrez "  are  rent  cockers  or  leggings.  Clutte  means  clout<^« 
patched,  as  explained  in  the  Xew  E.  Diet.,  s.v.  Clouted.  Trmch^^ 
is  explained,  with  a  query,  by  Morris  and  Stratmann,  to  meaO 
tromci'fi.  Surely  the  words  cannot  possibly  be  idcntitied.  Traih^^ 
is  the  plural  of  t rushy  still  in  use;  and  one  sense  of  trash  is  rag^* 
Cf.  Swedish  tram,  a  rag,  a  tatter;  sliia  i  trasor^  to  tear  to  titters i 
hu/is  I'ldder  dro  ntsletne  i  trasor,  his  deaths  are  worn  out  t<> 
rags  «^r  tatters  (Widegren). 
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I7ot  in  Stratmann  in  the  sense  required.  It  occurs 
in  Gawain  and  the  Grcne  Knight,  960.  The  i  stands  for  j;  the 
Bense  is  "  variegated " ;  see  Burguy,  s.v.  tresgeter.  In  the 
glossary  it  is  misprinted  treleted\  hut  the  sense  given,  '^adumed,'' 
is  correct. 

Troched.  Both  in  Allit.  Poems,  B.  1383,  and  in  Gawain  and 
the  Grcne  Knight,  795,  some  well-huilt  towers  are  described  as 
inched.  The  glossary  tells  us  that  this  is  an  architectural  term 
of  uncertain  meaning;  Stratmann  suggests  '* ornamented."  The 
¥ord  occurs  frequently  in  the  Venery  de  Twety,  in  Reli(i.  Antiriuce, 
I  151,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  hart  who  hiis  thrown  out  tines 
irom  the  tips  of  his  antlers.  The  divisions  of  the  antler  are 
given  in  this  sentence:  "whan  an  hert  hath  fourched^  and  then 
mmtlere  ryall  and  mrryall,  and  forched  one  the  one  sytle,  and 
troched  on  that  other  syde,  than  is  he  an  hert  of  .X.  and  the 
more."  The  engraving  of  an  antlor  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
helps  us  here.  The  fourches^  or  forks,  are  the  long  projections 
on  the  one  side  of  the  horn,  and  the  trochen  are  the  clustered  and 
shorter  projections  on  the  other,  near  the  tip.  If  we  now  turned 
to  Cotgravo,  we  find :  **  Teste  de  cerf  trochee^  troched,  or  whose  top 
is  dinded  into  three  or  four  small  hranches."  And  again: 
^^Trocheure,  the  troching  on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head,  or  the  top 
troched."  Hence  troched,  as  applied  to  a  stag's  horn,  means  tulttnl 
»t  the  tip  with  small  tines.  It  is  a  term  of  the  chase,  and  of 
French  origin.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  a  term  in  architecture, 
hat  was  applied  to  a  tower  poetically.  The  sense  is,  clearly, 
"adorned  with  small  pointed  pinnacles." 

Vnkek.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weher,  955. 
%  comparison  with  1.  2251,  it  is  seen  to  be  an  error  for  unleky 
U.  nnlocked,  opened.  Weber  explains  it  by  *  unopened,*  whereas 
it  means  precisely  the  contrary,  as  the  context  shows.  The 
spelling  with  k  is  due  to  anticipation.  Similarly  we  find  sikerklik 
^iikerlik,  in  the  same,  1373. 

Wiadren,  to  paint  up  or  trim  the  eyebrows.  In  the  Kom.  of 
tteRose,  1018,  we  read:  ** ^o  tvf/nt red  hrowis  hadde  she.*'  This 
18  one  of  the  words  which  Tyrwhitt  does  not  explain ;  nor  is 
it  in  Morris  or  Stratmann.  Only  two  lines  below  the  infin.  mood 
occurs  as  wt/ndre,  "  It  neded  nought  To  tcyndre  hir  or  to  ptynte 
kir  ought."  And  this  is  the  better  form.  This  verb  to  windre 
represents  guignier  in  the  F.  text,  of  which  an  older  form  must 
haye  been  wignier\  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  E.  word  is  merely 
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the  O.E.  vngni0r  done  into  English,  and  treated  with  an  ezcresoent 
d^  after  »,  just  as  the  F.  wn  has  become  E.  mnmd.  We  thus 
get  the  sense  at  the  same  time ;  for  gui§ni$r  meant  to  disguise 
or  paint  or  trim  up,  and  is  usually  joined  with  faiHUr^  to  painty 
with  a  like  sense.  Hence  the  passage  means  that  the  damsel 
did  not  paint  or  trim  her  eyebrows,  because  it  was  needless 
for  her  to  do  so ;  they  were  not  capable  of  improvement. 

Writhe.    I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  passage  in  Ghauoei'f 
Boethius,  bk.  i.  met.  4,  where  both  the  best  MdS.  are  wrmg. 
The  reference  is  to  Mount  Yesuvius,  that  (according  to  MS.  C, 
printed  by  FumiTall)  ^^toritith  owtthorw  his  brokene  chymynees 
smokynge  fyres."     Fumivall's  index  explains  writith  by  "woA- 
eth/'  which  is  impossible,  and  was  obviously  suggested  by  tbe 
reading  wireheth  in  the  MS.  printed  by  Morris.     In  this  tuBt 
as  in  other  places,  the  black-letter  editions  by  Caxton  and  Thyone 
have  an  older  reading,  viz.  wriiheth^  which  is  perfectly  correct 
The  reading  trrt^i^A  is  due  to  the  mere  omission  of  an  A;  the 
reading  wireheth  is  due  to  the  transposition  of  r,  thus  ginog 
mrtheth,  with  the  usual  confusion  of  t  and  0,  thus  giving  wMtAf 
The  sense  is  that  Mount  Vesuvius  writhes  or  twists  its  smokiof 
fires  out  of  its  broken  chimneys,  which  is  very  expressive.    Hov   j 
Oh.  came  to  use  writheth  is  obvious  when  we  refer  to  the  1/6^ 
original :  Torquet  fumificos  Yesevus  ignes."     It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
while  noticing  that  Chaucer  again  uses  writhen  away  to  translsto 
Lat.  detarqueri;  bk.  v.  pr.   3;    1.    4452   in   Morris's  edition.   I 
have  lately  found  that  MS.  li.  1.  38,  in  the  Comb.  Univ.  Libraryi 
likewise  has  the  correct  reading  wrytkith. 
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By  Prof.  H.  Fkank  Heath,  Ph.D. 

[JUmd  at  a  Mtcting  of  th$  Pkiioloffieal  Society,  Jtme  2,  1893.J 

B  references  to  Beowalf  throughout  this  paper  are  taken  from  M. 
le'fl  edition,  1888 ;  the  references  to  other  poems  from  Grein's  Bibliothek 
L-S.  Poeoe,  1857. 

Of  Dr.  Fumivall  first  asked  me  to  read  a  paper  before  this 
ity  1  had  recently  formed  a  new  theory  about  the  construction 
he  Old  English  ** Expanded  Lines,"  ** Longer  rhythms"  as 
jt  calls  them,  Streckverse,  or  Schwellverse,  as  they  are  named 
ferman  scholars.  It  struck  me  that  I  might  make  this  theory 
subject  of  my  paper,  and  Dr.  Fumivall  approved  of  my 
estion.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  I  began  to  think  my 
r  out,  I  remembered  that  I  held  heretical  views  about  the 
tmction  of  the  Normal  alliterative  line,  views  which,  so  far 

am  aware,  are  only  shared  in  England  by  one  friend  and 
w-student,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  me 
t  least  give  an  introductory  section  upon  the  Normal  line, 
conceive  it,  or  rather  as  my  most  honoured  master,  the  late 
.  Ten  Brink,  conceived  it  to  be  constructed, 
ben  came  the  publication  of  Prof,  ten  Brink's  fragmentary 
burnous  contribution  to  Paul's  **  Grundriss"  upon  O.E.  literature, 
aining  a  very  condensed  account  of  his  theory  of  O.E.  metric, 
without  the  explanatory  notes  which  he  had  intended  to  add. 
and  upon  enquiry  that  men  of  the  very  highest  rank  amongst 
liflh  philologists  had  found  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
cramped  and  incomplete  presentation  of  the  case,  and  I  felt 
,  this  being  so,  I  could  not  better  honour  the  memory  of  my 
ter,  nor  better  advance  the  cause  of  truth  than  by  an  ex- 
tion  of  his  views,  as  I  understand  them  to  have  been,  after 
rmg  a  coarse  of  lectures  from  him  on  the  subject,  and  taking 
active  part  in  the  Seminar  which  he  held  in  connection  with 

The  first  part  of  this  paper,  therefore,  lays  little  claim  to 
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originality,   other  than  that  small  measure  of  it  which  lies  in 
the  method  of  presenting  the  sahject. 

First,  then,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  one 
or  two  general  truths,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,   but  of 
which   we  must   grasp  the   full  importance,  if    we   are  not  to 
wander  from  the  right  track  into  the  many  pitfalls  which  beset 
the  study  of  this  very  difficult  subject.     To  begin  with — What 
is   the  essential    difference    between    Prose    and    Verse?      The 
difference,   of    course,   is  that  verse   is  speech   with    a    definiU 
Rhythm^  whilst  prose  has  properly  no  definite  Rhythm;  though 
corrupt  prose   styles  such   as  that    found  in   some   of    Aelfric's 
Homilies  show  a  very  near  approach  to  a  Rhythm  both  continuoua 
and  definite. 

Rhythm,  of  course,  means  regular  movement  causing  a  sensa- 
tion in  one  of  the  organs  of  sense ;  movement,  the  law  of  which 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  senses.  This  is  universal.  In  dancing, 
in  music,  in  a  swinging  pendulum,  when  travelling  in  a  railway- 
train,  we  have  this  phenomenon  called  Rhythm. 

"  Wer  theilt  die  fliessend  immer  gleiche  Reihe 
Bolebend  ah,  dass  sie  sich  rhythmisch  regt  ? 


Des  Monschen  Kraft  im  Dichter  offenbart." 

— Faust.  Prol. 

Rhythm^  then,  more  exactly,  is  a  regular  sequence  of  Moremeni*^ 
each  group  of  Jfwements  constituting  the  sfquence  being  dirided  i''»® 
equal  periods  of  2)' me  {mores)  of  which  one  period  receives  a  pf^' 
ference  according  to  some  principle. 

Now  Metre  is  Rhythm  roalisod  in    speech.     Metric  is,  ther^* 
fore,  only  a  part  of  Rhythmic.     ^Metric  is  the  particular,  Rhythid  *-^ 
the  general.     All  poetry  is  necessarily  rliythmical,  and  the  orilina^^ 
distinction  between  riiythmieal  and  unrhythmical  measures  isd"*-* 
to   the  fact  that  the  classical  languaj^es  made  use  of  a  particul^^ 
form    of    Kliythm    in    their    verse.     There    arc,    I    need   scarce  J  - 
remind  you,   three  varietits  of   Metre.      (1)    The   Syllabic^  whe:^ 
every  rhythmical  timt^-period  coincides  with  a  syllable.     This    ^" 
nowhere   found  in  strict   use,  but  the  Vedas  are  u  near  approach 
to   it.       (2)    The    Quanfifire    measure — in   which    the   time-peri«-^*^ 
which  ivceivi^s  the  pivterence   (Thesis)  has  a  definite  duration  ^  "^ 
Speech   n^ative   to    the    other   time-periods.     Thus  the  length  ^^ 
time  taken  to  pronounce  the  long  syllable  of  a  dactyl  is  exacts .? 
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tbat  taken  in  speaking  each  of  the  short  ones  which  follow. 
is  why  a  spondee  can  bo  substituted.  This  is  the  measure 
3ek  and  Latin.  (3)  The  Accentuated  measure.  Here  the 
tn  of  stressed  to  unstressed  syllables  in  the  line  cor- 
ds, on  the  whole,  to  the  relation  between  time-periods, 
r^s,  which  receive  a  preference  and  those  which  do  not, 
Q  stressed  syllables  coincides  with  the  Tact  or  beat  of  the 
m. 

see  then  that  Rhythm  is  the  essential,  and  it  may  be 
ime  though  the  metrical  realisation  differs.  Thus,  in  the 
i  Elegiac  verse,  the  rhythm  of  the  Hexameter  and  that  of 
entamcter  is  the  same,  but  the  Metre  is  different ;  or,  again, 
hythm  of  the  lines  in  a  stanza  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied  is 
me  throughout  though  the  Metre  differs. 
s  being  so,  I  should  like  to  assert  the  two  following  dicta 
regard  to  any  theory  of  O.E.  Metric.  (1)  No  explanation 
E.  verse  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  prove  a  unity 
bythm.  (2)  No  explanation  is  satisfactory  that  does  not 
IS  a  Prosody  which  a  poet  could  easily  carry  in  his  head. 
V  the  most  elaborate  system  of  recent  times,  and  the  one 
•sally  adopted  in  England,  is  that  laid  down  by  Prof.  Sievers 

tenth  volume  of  Paul  and  Braune's  **Beitriige,"  and  more 
ly  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  and  in  his  **  Altgermanische  Metrik," 

a/S,  1893.  Sievers  has  undoubtedly  added  very  consider- 
X)  our  knowledge  of  the  O.E.  verse- system,  and  his  work 
>  a  great  advance  on  the  results  of  Wackernagel  and  Max 
r,  but  does  it  stand  the  tests  I  have  just  formulated?    I 

not  Sievers  believes,  as  you  all  know,  that  there  are  Jive 
5  with  Variations : — 

Typus  A.  ^  X  I  ^  X  II 
Typus  B.  X  -  I  X  .1  II 
Typus  C.  (a).  X  ^  I  ^  X  1 1  'Spi. 

(/3).  X   -    I   6  X  1 1  '"^ifr" * 
Typus  D.  (a).  Jl  I  -  Si  X  II 

(/3).  Jl  \  :l  X  1  W 

Typus  E.         Jl  H  X  I  -  II 
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Examples  from  B^wulf. 


( 


A. 

C.  (a).  ( 


( 


08).  ( 
D.  (a).  ( 

08).  ( 


E. 


( 


*)  ^omban  ^y^dan,  1.  1 1  1 1  (^)  lebtne  ^^en,  L  84. 
»)  m  I  don  >&,  1.  34  II  C^)  ond  Hfil  I  ga  til,  L  61. 
»}  oft  Soyld  Sclfing,  1.  4  1 1  (^)  ond  siimholmas,  L  834. 
*)  of  feorwejnm,  L  87  ||  (^)  in  jeardajum,  L  1. 
*)  beam  |  Healfdenes,  L  469  1 1  (^)  f^nd  |  mon  cynnee^L  181 
»)  fynt  I  for«  jew&t,  1. 210  ||  (>»)  holm  |  ikp  ntbnr,  L  519. 
*)  heakema  |  msdst,  L  78  ||  (^)  weoHSmyndum  |  JrfUiy  L  8. 


Here  I  can  find  no  unity  either  of  Bhythm  or  Vetiio.  Hot 
are  half -lines  of  Trochaic  and  Iambic  form,  and  that  even  in  tb 
two  halves  of  the  same  line;  cf.  ftlSdon  }i  \\  l^fne  ^^bda|« 
Not  only  that,  but  in  Typus  G  we  find  an  Iambic  foot  immedir 
ately  followed  by  a  Trochaic  one,  i.e.  absolntely  no  Bhythm  it 
all.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  such  a  line  without  eillMi 
lengthening  the  first  stressed  syllable  or  putting  a  pause  after  it; 

thus  the  line  must  either  be  X  I  ^Tx  I  ^  X  or  X  r.  A  I  :!  X. 
If    we  analyse  Typus   D   in   the  same  way  we  should  get 
I    ljL^    I  ^  Xy    i.e.    Three   Chief   Accents;    and    similarly 


y 

-A 


with  E. 

When  we  turn  to.  the  Variations  the  matter  is  worse.     I  only 
give  the  Yariations  of  A  as  a  specimen  : 


A.  ^  X  u  X  ^rr 

^   XX  I  -^   X 


^   XXX  I  ^  X 
f^^^    ^  XXXX  I  ^  X 

(S!?r)  ^  xxxxx  I  ^  X 


^    xl^  xl  ^  X 

occur  X  I  ^  XX  I  ^  X 
with    X  I  ^  XXX  I  -1.  X 
Ana-    X  I  ^  XXXX  I  ^  X 
trusis.  X  I  ^  XXXXX  I  ^  X 


Further,  there  are  five  Yariations  of  A  caused  by  the  addition 
of  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  (subordinate)  Accent  to  the  line  in 
different  positions. 
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I  have  already  shown  that  this  scheme  does  not  satisfy  my  first 

leqoirement.     I  do  not  think  any  one  will  contend  that  it  satisfies 

the  second.    No  poet  could  possibly  carry  so  complicated  a  system 

in  his  head.     To  compose  with  such  a  Prosody  would  imply  at 

once  the  greatest  crudity  and  the  greatest  subtlety  in  the  ancient 

*«cop.' 

Old  EnglUh  ver»0  is  aeemtual,  and  can  only  he  explained  from  the 
Bhyihmieal  standpoint.      Even  Sievers,   in   his  article   in   Paul's 
Qnmdriss  (s.   870,   fid.   II.),   acknowledges  that   the   Germanic 
Tene  is  to  be  traced  back  to  a  four-accent  type,  with  a  constant 
Iambic  Rhythm,  such  as  we  find  in  a  number  of  the  Yedic  songs. 
Bat  he  believes  that  at  the  time  when  the  earliest  Germanic 
poems  were    composed,  musical    recitation    had    completely   dis- 
|!    ippeared,   and,   further,   that    the    poets    had  lost  all   sense   of 
Bhythm.      His  arguments  to  prove  this  are,  to  me,  completely 
inconclusive.      And  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  phrases  as 
'iwutol  sang  scopes,'   and   reference  to  the  'gldb-beam'  as  one 
of  the  chief  joys  of  the  banqueting  hull  would  be  meaningless 
if  we  are  to  suppose  that  simple  recitation  was  the  method  of 
delivery,      fiesides,   though   MoUer^    has    failed    to    show    that 
'Beowulf'  was  originally   written   in   a  four- lined   strophe,   yet 
he  has,  I  think,  conclusively  proved  that  a  tendency  is  traceable 
in  0.£.  poetry  to  fall  into  a  four-lined  stanza-form   as  a  re- 
fflimscence  of   an  older  phase  of  composition.     If  this  be  so,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Germans  must  have  used  the  musical  delivery, 
f    and  that  at  the  time  of  the  popular  epic  (as  we  know  it),  even 
if  song  had  given  way   to   intoned  recitation,    which   is    quite 
possible,  yet  the  old  sense  of  rhythm  still  survived. 

To  turn  to  the  constructive  side  of  my  argument,  the  following 
is  Ten  Brink's  scheme  of  the  O.E.  Rhythm,  viz.  One  Fundamental 
Type,  with  Four  Variations,  as  follows : — 


F.T.  X)XXX  XXXX 

Var.  1.  X)XXX  XXXX  II 

Var.  2.  x):kxk  XXX^  1 1 

Var.  3.  x)icXX  XXXic  I 

Var.  4.  x)icx5c  X:lcXX 


s   H.  Moikr  *<clas  A-E.  Volks-epos  in  der  urspr.  stroph.  Form,*'  Kiel,  1883. 
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w 


Katalectio  P.T.  (a).  x)5bd    xX(x(*  II  O^).  x))00c    X«X<  II 

A  A 


£  III 


„    Vtr.  1.  («).  X)*XX    XX(X(*  II  08).  Xii)x«    xMII 

A  A 


„    Var.i.         X)i^x5^    X>i(x(:f^ 

A  A  j 

The  O.E.  Tene,  therefore,  in  the  short  or  halt-line  showi 
four  beats  of  two  Mordsi  each  of  the  form  XX ,  though  then  ii 
evidence  that  in  earlier  times  the  half-line  consisted  cl  Iw 
beats  of  four  Moris  each,  «.y.  I  X)(XX  I  .  The  following  ftfbi 
point  in  this  direction,  (a)  That  even  in  historical  times  As 
Rhythm  of  the  Terse  always .  distinguishes  two  Chief  from  tw« 
Subordinate  Accents,  {h)  That  when  the  Accents  are  not  antagtl 
as  Dipodies  the  Prosody  seems  to  require  that  the  type  of  In* 
in  question  should  be  more  clearly  expressed  in  speech. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  above  cases  the  Xhyihm  ii  tbi 
same.       In   the   second   half-line  the  first    of    the   two  OaA 
Accents  is  the  stronger,  and  bears  the  alliterative  letter.    Indeed, 
it  is  the  strongest  Accent  in  the  whole   line.       Anakrusia  ii 
oftener  lacking  than   not,   which   caused   Sievers  to   look,  upon 
the   Anakrusis  as   not   belonging  to  the  verse.'       Examples  of 
the  various  forms  are  the  following  : — 

F.T.  jehedde  under  heofenum,  Beow.  605*. 

Var.  1.  /^  se  j^e  wdetcrejesan,  Beow.  1261*. 

Yar.  2.  /^  ofer  je^fenes  bijiinj,  Beow.  362*. 

Var.  3.  /^  8Tjemund6  jesprfinj,  Beow.  885^. 

Var.  4.  /^  atol  y^a  jeswinj,  Beow.  849*. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  unaccented  syllables  between  the 
second  and  third  Accents  in  the  last  two  examples  are  lacking. 


^  This  type  occurs  only  in  the  second  hemistich  after  an  akatalectic  first. 
^  Two-syllabled   Anakiasis   is   Eometimes  found,   and  probably  aUo  three- 
syllabled  occasionally,  though  this  is  denied  by  some. 
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In  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  lines  occur  in  which  all  the  unaccented 
syllables  are  expressed,  and,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  Old  English 
twiBy  as  we  shall  see,  in  common  with  all  Germanic  verse,  only 
requires  that  every  *' prefer eneed  Time-period'*  (Thesis  or  Gutes 
Ztittheil)  shall  correspond  with  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  Thus, 
in  the  Fundamental  Type,  all  the  unaccented  syllables  may  be 


" 


wanting,  thus: —  yy  ^6mb&a  yy  jylddn,  Beow.  11*,  or   /^  breost 


ff  ^  ft  ^     A  .   " 

u  « —  v^  A 


hold  blod  hr^ow,*  Beow.  1720». 


// 


The  syllables  able  to  stand  in  the  Thesis  or  verse-tact  are 
determined  partly  by  Lachmann's  Law,  which  deals  with  the 
word-stress,  and  partly  by  the  law  of  Sentence-stress,  which, 
in  O.E.,  was  not  logical,  as  now,  but  purely  conventional. 

Lachmann*s  Law,  I  may  remind  you,  is  as  follows : — That 
there  are  two  grades  of  Stress  in  words  besides  the  unstressed 
•fDables,  though  the  Chief  Stress  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
the  Sub-stress.  Further,  that  after  a  long  syllable,  bearing  a 
Chief  Stress,  follows  a  sub-stressed  syllabic ;  after  a  long  syllable, 
Wing  a  Sub-stress,  follows  a  sub-stressed  syllable ;  also  after  an 
onstressed  syllable  (short  or  long)  fuUows  a  Sub -stress.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  a  short  syllable,  bearing  either  a  Chief  Stress  or 
f  Sab-stress,  follows  an  unstressed  syllable. 

This  may  be  formulated  thus : — 


\ 


u     i£     ii 

6    id 
^    6    H 


Scholars  have  denied  that  Lachmann's  Law  applied  to  the 
K>ken  language.  But  this  is  '  a  priori '  improbable,  for  it 
>glects  the  very  close  connection  between  verse  and  the  spoken 
»iigae  in  Early  Germanic  times — besides  which,  if  it  only  applied 
i    the   verse,   this  highly  conventional  system   of   accentuation 

^  The  dot  •  expresses  a  short  pause. 
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(as  it  then  would  be)  would  certainly  strike  an  audience  as  n 
natural  and  fail  to  catch  on.  But  it  can  be  proved  that  Lachmani 
Law  applied  to  the  O.E.  spoken  language. 

In  words  of  the  following  form  : —  ^  ^ ;  —  ^l^^j- 
C  bi  ^ »  it  can  be  shown  that  the  syllables  in  the  second  pk 
are  either  weakened  or  disappear.  In  words  of  this  form: 
C  ^  ^y  this  must  occur  even  in  compounds  in  which  a  ch 
accent  had  fallen  there  in  the  simple  word,  e,g.  je^twe  (Armoi 
<  ja+tawu  (cf.  ja-mol  for  ja-mal,  which  shows  that  ja-  ¥? 
accented),  or,  again,  frc^twe  (Ornament)  <  fra+tawu. 

Other  examples,  which  prove  the  validity  of  this  La' 
are : — the  disappearance  of  the  Reduplication  in  the  Praet 
Red.  vbs.,  e.g,  het  <  hehat,  and  the  early  disappearance  of  tl 
connecting  vowel  in  the  Praets.  of  weak  verbs,  e,g,  Ualds  i 
talde  <  talida ;  sealde  for  salde  <  salida.  In  these  last  cases, 
also  in  "^eatwe  and  fratwe^  the  disappearance  of  the  middle-syllab 
insured  the  survival  of  the  suffix-syllable,  which  was  of  ti 
utmost  importance,  by  transferring  the  Sub-stress  to  it. 

The  conventional  Law  of  Sentence-stress,  as  is  well  knowi 
was  shortly  this:  That  certain  Parts  of  Speech  naturally  too 
a  stronger  stress  than  others.  (1)  The  Substantive,  certai 
notional  Adverbs,  and  the  Pronouns  self,  bogcn,  and  perhaf 
o^er.  (2)  The  Verb.  (3)  Pronouns  and  Particles.  In  additio 
to  this,  when  two  words  of  the  same  rank  stood  together,  th 
first  took  the  Chief  Stress.  Thus  we  should  suy  '  Shakespeare 
mother '  but  *  the  motlier  of  Shiikospeare,'  i.e.  Logieal  stres. 
In  O.E.,  on  the  other  hand,  they  said  *  fiCjlafes  beam'  bu 
*  beam  Ecjlafes.'  In  the  s(»cond  half-line,  however,  a  cert^^ 
amount  of  freedom  was  allowed  in  this  respect.  Thus  iu  Beow 
1129^  ^'wunode  mid  Fin,"  the  chief  accent  falls  upon  *wuno(le 
and  not  on  *  Fin/  because  the  first  syllable  of  the  verb  is  tb 
alliterative  one. 

I  can  now  proceed  to  give  the  rules  for  Quantity  and  AcceD 
in  the  O.E.  verse. 

Ruh-fi  for  QiMutitg. 

1.  Absence  of  Auakrusis  is  replaced  by  a  Pause. 

2.  When    the    unaccented    syllable   [senJcung)    is   wantinj;  ai^^^  * 

Chief    Accent,   its   value    is   replaced    by  lengtheninc  ^^* 
preceding  Chief-accented  syllable,  e.g.  Xx(x)x* 
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.  When  the  tinaocented  syllable  {smkung)  is  wanting  after  a 
Sub-accent,  its  yalne  is  replaced  partly  by  lengthening 
the  preceding  syllable,  partly  by  a  Pause. 

.  Syllables  to  be  lengthened  must  be  long.  Here  is  to  be  noticed 
that  Germanic  verse  occasionally  allows  the  freedom  that 
syllables  which  in  the  spoken  language  are  short,  are,  for 
the  purposes  of   versification,  treated  as  long,  eg,  words 

of  this  form  6  —  6 ,   when   they   come   at  the   end  of 

Lr_ 
a  verse  and  are  preceded  by  6  u ,  are  accented  0-^0 

instead  oi  C  ^  \j .      The  word  *  eyning  *  is  specially  to 

be  noticed  in  such  lines  as  fe^rh  c^'nln^es,  hc6fon  cynln^^s 

(where  the  '  n,'  instead  of  beginning  the  second  syllable, 

is  counted  as  closing  the  first,  and  consequently  lengthened 

in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  in  O.E.).*    Also  the 

Pres.  Parts,  berende  and  wesende  in  lines  such  as  swe^rd 

berende  and  raed  berende  and  cniht  wesende,  Beow.  372^. 

5)  In  conclusion,  a  rhythmical  Mord  can  in  general  be  filled  by 

either  a  long  or  a  short  syllable — though  in  practice  this 

freedom   is   very  restricted— especially   by   the    action    of 

Lachmann's  Law. 


SuUifor  Accent,  i.e.  Relalion  of  Verse  Accent  to  Word  Stress, 

>  The  two  chief  Accents  fall  upon  the  two  most  strongly  stressed 
syllables,  and  in  the  second  hemistich  the  alliterative 
letter  should  coincide  with  the  strongest  stressed  syllable 
in  the  line — except  in  cases  like  "wunode  mid  Fin" 
referred  to  already. 

'.  {a)  Every  syllable  capable  of  bearing  a  stress,  if  it  comes 
before  a  less  strongly  stressed  syllable  which  fills  a  Mor^ 
{i.e.  is  not  capable  of  being  slurred),  or  if  it  comes  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  must  bear  a  Verse  Accent.  Thus  the  second 
syllable  of  *  Burgendum '  and  the  third  syllable  of 
•Gifica'  in  the  line  *  BUrgendum  G'ijicd.^     Again,  *f61ca 

jeondferde  1 1 ' 


^  Cf.  wiB-dom ;  see  Ten  Brink  Chaucer's  Sprache  and  Yerskunst,  }  87. 
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(i)  Erery  syllable  capable  of  bearing  a  stresa  is  accenti 
■when  it  fitUows  a  leas  etronsly  struaaeil  syUablo  which  fil 
a  i[oTd  {i.e.  is  nut  oopablu  of  buing  slutreil),  e.g.  £6niiaiii 
G6tmn. 
III.  If  a  syllable  capable  of  bearing  a  stress  stand  between  ti 
which  BTO  more  strongly  stressed,  it  may  or  may  Hi 
receive  n  Vtirae  Aocent.  If  it  is  a  sub-stressed  syllabJa 
and  a  Suffls,  it  can  only  bear  a  Verse  Accent  when,  br  K 
doing,  it  formi  b  Dipodio,  e.g.  '  E^rmanrilc  Gdtum/  tJM 
'an'  must  be  unaccented,  because,  if  accented,  it  would 
not  fomi  a  Dipodie.  On  tbe  other  hand,  in  leufne  ]ieod^ 
the  Byllable  -ne  does  bear  a  sub-accent. 

Of  the  normal  lino  scanned,  according  to  those  rules,  thai 
are  plenty  of  oiamplea — the  vast  majority  are  such.  I  hid 
already  given  an  example  of  each  variation,  and  I  have  no  tiitt 
for  more.  ; 

Kataleetic  Lines. — One  of  the  Sub-aoeenteil  syllables  maj  W 
replaced  by  a  pause — but  never  a  Chief-accented.  As  a  rale  ft 
is  the  fourth  verse  Accent  which  is  wanting.  Only  the  Fuiii»i 
mental  Type  and  Variations  1  and  4  can  be  Kataleetic.  K 
Kutalectic  verse  nan  end  either  with  (n)  an  unaccented  or  ijl)0 
accented  syllable.  In  the  former  caw  the  Pause  is  a  short  M 
ia  the  latter  long  (cf,  seAeme  lupra,  p.  9). 

Exampltt — 

r.T.  a.  frfimcyn  wi'tan  ^  Beow.  252*. 
Hr'finting  nama  /\  Beow.  1458''. 
/3.  mflm^nde  mod  y\   Beow.  50». 
w'o'id  hord  onlmc  y\  Beow.  259'', 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  case  ft  an  unaccented  Byllable 
between  the  second  and  third  Accents   almost    invariably. 
when  this  is   not  tbe   case  then  there  is  invnriably  Anskntf 
e.g.  Gec^affi  fa  7  Beow.  18T1'. 

Var.  1.  a.  we  }mrh  hiildne  bi'je  /\  Beow.  267". 
Jiffit  Wffia  g'6'd  cj'ning  /^  Beow.  lib. 
p.  >[etframham  sefji'gn   y\    Beow.  194' 
ood  H'ulga  tl'I  J  B.JOW.  6 It. 


J 
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ission  of  an  unaccented  syllable  between  the  first  and 
ief  Accent  is  mnch  commoner  in  the  second  hemistich 
e  first. 

Tar.  4.  a.  swiitol  eiing  scopes  yy  Beow.  90*. 
wop  lip  ahdfen  yy  Beow.  128^. 
p.  ffnt  {6r}  jew^t  X  Beow.  210». 
h'6'Im  st6rme  weol  a  Beow.  1132^. 

vo  things  are  to  be  noticed.  (I)  This  type  of  verse 
>eautiful  in  form  as  those  above,  for  a  Pause,  following 
.b-accent,  is  not  natural.  The  poet  is,  therefore,  careful 
that  the  Sub-accent  coincides  with  a  Chief  stress.  (2) 
(  there  is  always  an  unaccented  syllable  between  the 
I  third  Verse  Accents. 

1  onlyy  the  first  Sub -accent  is  sometimes  absent,  thus: 
',  and  this  form  generally  occurs  in  the  second  half- 
\  jewaden  hsefd^,  Beow.  220^. 

an  we  distinguish  /  |  //  //  '  from  »>  19  t  |  /,  %,$, 
itatalectic  ? 

for  in  the  case  of   var.  4  "   "   '  |  '»  ^^®  ^^^   Verne 

s  we  have  seen,  always  coincides  with  a  Chief  Strets, 

this  particular  variety  of   Elatalectic,  var.   1,  the   last 

cent  always  coincides  with   a  Sub-stress  (Nebenton) ; 

in  this  case,  the  line  always  begins  with  an  unaccented 
rhich  looks  like  Anakrusis. 

,  there  is  an  occasional  Katalexis  of  the  Fundamental 
ere  the  first  chief-accented  syllable  in  the  line  is 
1  so  as  to  cover  the  following  unaccented  and  accented 
us: 

x)xxi    xHxi. 


<f 


Ex.  or  astelidffi  (CaBdmon's  Hymn). 

ham  jesohte,  Widsi^  7^. 

j^rymm  jefrunon,  Beow.  2^. 

jtid-jewaedu,  Beow.  2618^. 
rnuii.  1891-8-3.  25 


i 
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The  prolonged  syllable  at  the  opening,  it  must  be  noticed,  is 
not  only  always  long  and  bears  a  Chief  Accent,  but  it  is  generally 
followed  by  a  Continuant  Consonant.  In  addition  to  which, 
this  particular  form  of  verse  nearly  always  occurs  in  the  second 
hemistich,  which  makes  the  matter  easier;  for  the  first  accent 
in  this  hemistich  is  naturally  the  strongest  in  the  whole  line. 
This  form  of  line,  I  may  say,  presupposes  and  points  towards 
a  musical  form  of  delivery — to  «o»^,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  such  a  line  without  destroying  the  Rhythm. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  find  shorter  lines  than  even  these, 
but  all  scholars,  including  Sieve rs  and  Kieger,  look  upon  them 
as  corrupt. 

JSyperkatalectie   lines  proper^    i.e.    lines    ending    in    an   extro 

unaccented   syllable,    there    are   not    many   of.       Most   of  them 

ai*e  to  be  reduced  to  the  right  measure  by  slurring,  which  was 

apparently  allowed  freer  play  in  the  Caesura  than  elsewhere,    tf.y. 

ft  i_ 

W6rd  wseron  wynsume,  Boow,  613*. 

Eard  on  eMscfipe,  Beow.  1728». 

Solllco  stedracun,  Beow.  1427*. 

Expanded  Lines,  called  by  German  scholars  SchivelUveru  or 
Streck-versfiy  are  hypercatalectic,  in  that  they  possess  a  larger 
number  of  Verse  Stresses  than  the  normal  line.  Either,  or  both, 
homisliclies  may  be  expanded.  The  half -lino  is  either  (1)  expanded 
by  a  half;  the  method  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  or  (2/ 
it  is  doubled  in  length,  whieh  is  a  peculiarly  eharacteristic  form 
of  the  expanded  line  in  the  younger  (ienesis. 

Now  is  it  possible  to  discover  any  principle  in  the  way  in  whicli 
tlu^se  verses  are  expanded  ?  Because  if  not,  then  it  will  be  ini- 
j)ossihle  to  say  which  part  of  the  verse  is  expansion,  and  which 
not,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  see  how  such  a  line  was 
understood  to  be  twpanded  by  an  Old  English  audience. 

Ten  Brink  does  not  seem  to  have  come  to  any  final  conclusion 
about  the  matter.     Ceitainly  the  view  taken  by  my  old  fneml,  Dr- 
Gregory  Foster,   in  his  Studies  on  Judith   (Q.  and  F.    189*2);  ^ 
view  with  which  Ten  Brink  was  then  inclined  to  agree,  I  believe,      j 
does  not  coincide  with   that    which    ho    seemed   to    hold  in  the      j 
winter  of  18Sl)-90. 

I  will   quote  Fostcr^s  theory  verbatim,   as  it  gives  what  ^'^^     \ 
practically  Ten  Brink's  lust  opinion  on  this  matter.  ! 
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** Sncb.  lines,"  he  says,  "are  *  expanded '  by  prefixing  to  each 

hemistich  a  chief-stressed  syllable,  thus  raising  the  number  of 

chief-stresses  in  each  hemistich  to  three,  and  one  or  more  cither 

secondary  or  nn-stressed  syllables.     In  the  first  hemistich,  this 

prefixed  syllable  should  alliterate,  but  not  in  the  second  hemistich, 

ia  which  the  syllable  having  the  chief-letter  becomes  the  second 

chief-stressed,  but  remains  the  first,  and  only;  rime-letter  of  the 

bemistich." 

Now,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  account  of  the  construction 
fits  the  majority  of  the  lines  in  Judith,  yet  even  in  a  poem,  the 
author  of  which  has  shown  such  marvelous  skill  in  the  use  of 
tiieae  expanded  lines  (as  Foster  has  proved),  and  who,  in  other 
iwpects,  was  evidently  a  most  polished  and  skilful  versifier — 
eren  in  this  poem  there  are  at  least  two  lines  which  will  not 
fit  in  with  Foster's  theory,  and  he  remarks  that  **  the  irregular 
fonn  of  these  lines  in  the  Cynewulf  poems  is  remarkable." 

Besides  which,  one  does  not  see  why  in  such  a  line  as  beiiloful 
hi8  beddes  ne((sdn,  Judith  63*,  the  word  beiiloful  should  be  ex- 
pulsion rather  than  ne^sdn.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of 
tlungs,  according  to  this  theory,  why  the  first  element  should 
be  expansion.  Foster  makes  no  attempt  to  explaiu  the  con- 
struction of  hemistiches  which  are  double  the  normal  measure, 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  no  theory  about  these  Expanded  Lines — 

•0  &r,  at  any  rate,  as  they  are   found  in  the  older   verse,  the 

poetry  composed  in  recitation   and  not  on    parchment — can   bo 

tte  right  one,   unless  it  explains  to   us  not   only  their  actual 

*onn,  but  how  an  audience  appreciated  that  they  were  listening 

^  an  expanded  line.     If   the  expansion  was  not  heard  by   the 

*i>dience,  as  in  some  way  an  integral  portion   of  the   line,  the 

additional  syllables  would  strike  the  ear  as  an  impertinence,  and 

•«  absolutely  destroying,  not  only  the  Prosody,  but  the  rhythm 

^^  the  line.*     Of   course  the  rhythm  of  an  expanded  line  must 

*>e  the  same  as  that  of  a  normal  line  in  character,  though  it  should 

"^  felt  to  be  an  extension   of    the  normal  phrase.      The   law, 

^hen,  if  one  is  to  be  found,  must  be  one  which  appeals  to  the 

®^,  not  to  the  eye. 

S'ow,  as  we  all  know,  the  unity  of  the  two  hemistiches  depends 
'^Pon  the  alliteration.      The   first  half-line,   usually,    though  by 

.  ^  They  would  in  fact  hare  an  effect  similar  to  the  irregular  verse  of  Southey 
*or  our  ean. 


no  means  always,  has  two  alliterative  letters;  the  second  half 
only  one.  The  eitiateace  of  only  one  rime-lett«r  in  the  second 
liemistich  ensures  the  two  halves  being  felt  to  form  one  whole, 
and  makes  it  clear  in  the  majority  of  cases  whether  we  are 
listening  to  the  opening  or  close  of  a  line.  This  being  the 
case,  what  would  he  the  most  natural  place  for  a  poet  to  miil» 
an  addition  to  his  hemiatich  ?  Surely  if  the  expansion  is  to  tnka 
Jtlace  in  the  firnt  hemistich,  it  would  come  between  the  Dcnual 
liemistich  and  the  verse  pause.  If  the  teeond  hemistich  is  lo  tw 
expaniled  it  would  receive  an  addition  between  the  verse  fivr* 
and  the  opening  of  the  hemistich.  In  this  way  the  car  couii! 
,  hever  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  expansion  and  what  not,  nur 
as  to  which  hemistich  the  expansion  belonged  to.  The  allitonitive 
letters  would  fall  in  exactly  the  same  places  as  in  the  nomul 
line ;  the  expansion  would  receive  no  rime-letters.  Ou  testLn; 
the  expanded  lines  in  the  O.E.  corpus  &om  this  point  of  viev 
1  have  found  that  the  Taat  majority  of  expanded  lines  coiiform 
to  this  typo,  which  may,  therefore,  he  taken  as  the  normsl,  "' 
Type  I.  Every  line  (about  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  i> 
expanded),  in  fii^wulf  is  constructed  according  to  this  tTpCi 
but  no  expanded  lines  occur  in  tho  oldest  part  of  BAwvlf. 
Hero  is  a  line  expanded  in  both  hemistiches,  though  it  is  ii"t 
necessary  that  one  should  always  be  expanded  because  the  other 
is,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  in  Dcbwulf  only  one  hemistich  b  expanded. 

Seow.  2996.    liindts  ond  l&cnral  beuga  1| 

He  )'6rfte  hfm  j  %a  l€an  oVwltan  || 

Other  examples  are  :  — 

Beow,  1167'.    ffit  fotiim  stet  frean  I  Scylding^  || 
Boow.  1708*.    freljde,  swa  wit  farSum  jspr^n  ]| 
Beow.  2174*.   wrtetlkne   wfindiir- 1  ma«Buro  1 1 

Two  things  are  to  he  noticed  here — (I)  that  when  tlia  ll*< 
hemistich  is  expanded  it  always  has  two  alliterative  letter^  ^ 
any  rate  in  tho  older  poetry.  In  Judith,  which  is  modeW 
upon  tho  old  heroic  poems,  there  is  only  one  exception  to  tiiti 
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iz.  90*^.  (2)  There  is  no  objection  to  the  second  element  of 
.  compound  forming  the  expansion  of  the  first  hemistich,  especially 
?heii  there  is  no  unstressed  syllable  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
ilement.  The  necessary  pause,  which  must  then  take  place 
)etween  the  two  elements,  helps  to  mark  the  commencement 
)f  the  expansion.  Several  examples  of  lines,  constructed  like 
^w.  2174*,  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  e.g,  the  Rood  Poem, 
17%  63*,  68*;  Judith,  7*,  U*,  346*. 

All  the  expanded  lines  in  the  Seafarer  (except  one,  which  I 
(hall  come  to  presently),  all  the  expanded  lines  in  the  Wanderer 
[except  one«  which  I  shall  return  to),  all  the  expanded  lines  in 
the  undoubtedly  older  portion  of  Wtdsi^,^  and  the  two  examples 
of  expansion  in  the  Battle  of  Finnsburg  (11.  13  and  24),  are 
eonstmcted  upon  this  normal  type.  Line  24  in  the  Battle  of 
Knnsburg  is  interesting,  because  it  is  impossible  to  scan  it  at 
all  upon  Foster's  theory,  whilst  it  is  quite  easy  on  mine  :-  - 

1.  24.   Si'gef^rh%  is  mtn  nama  /^  I  cwse%  h^. 

Two  unaccented  syllables  together  {doppelte  Senkung)  is  by  no 
Beans  unknown  in  the  first  hemistich.^ 

To  gam  up — ^Every  expanded  line  in  the  national  epic  and  the 
lyrics  (I  have  examined)  are  Type  I.  with  two  exceptions,  which 
MB  Type  II. 

To  turn  to  the  religious  epic — the  work  of  the  CsBdmonian 
^  Cynewulfian  schools : 

In  Genesis  A.  all  the  expanded  Hues  are  of  Type  I.  There 
Sfe  only  three  slight  irregularities,  viz.  28661^,  which  is  expanded, 
^  only  has  one  instead  of  two  alliterative  letters,  and  2142^ 
^  2182*,  which  have  the  alliterative  letter  in  the  expansion 
^'^stead  of  on  the  first  Chief  Accent  of  the  normal  portion  of 
tile  hemistich. 

Gen.  A.  2142*.  nis  irfiruld  fe6h,J  ^e  fc  me  ajan  wi'lle. 
Gen.  A.  2182*.  /est^J  m^nte^  'inje^iincum. 


^  It  18  doubtful  whether  9^  is  expanded  ;  if  it  is,  then  this  is  another 
•leeption. 

'  Mullenhof  rejected  11.  75-87  and  131-134  as  later  interpolations,  and 
1  agree  with  him.  I  think  we  shall  see  that  there  is  ground  for  regarding 
IL  59-64  with  considerahle  suspicion. 

'  Cf.  ^esawon  \k  £fter  waJter6  ||  Beow.  1426*. 
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It  seems  impossible,  in  either  case,  to  consider  the  expansion 
as  at  the  end.  If  the  expansion  is  at  the  end,  then  they  belong 
to  Type  III. 

In  Gen.  B.,  which  was  written  about  two  centuries  later  (latter 
half  of  ninth  century),  and  has  been  proved  to  be  based  on  the 
*  Heliand/    there  is    a    veri/   large    number    of    expanded  lines. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  what  I  shall  call  Type  II.,  and  I  pass 
these  over  for  the  present.     Of  the  remainder,  all,  except  two, 
are  expanded  in  accordance  with  Type  I.      In  two  cases  (338» 
and  488^)  there  is  only  one  instead  of    two  alliterative  letters. 
The   two   exceptions  to  Type  I.  are   287^  and  301^  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  287^  is  an  expanded  hemistich  at  all.    L.  301^ 
seems  to  be  a  ease  of   what  I  shall  call  Type  III.,  unless  we 
may  assume  Elision  of  the  *  e  *  in  *  hsefde ' ;   in  which  case  we 
might  possibly  construe  it  as  an  unexpanded  hemistich.^ 

Of  the  four  expanded  lines  in  Exodus  all  are  of  Type  Iv 
viz.  11.  570-73. 

There  are  many  more  expanded  lines  in  Daniel,  If  wc  omit 
the  clearly  corrupt  passages,  every  expansion  is  constructed  accord- 
ing to  Type  I.  There  might  be  some  doubt  about  453*,  but  this 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  case  of  three- syllable  Anakrusis. 

In  Christ  and  Satan,  lines  260^  and  261*  belong  to  Type  II., 
but  all  the  rest  belong  to  Type  I.  If  1.  89»  is  not  corrupt,  there 
is  only  one  alliterative  letter  instead  of  two.  Lino  20o»  seems 
irrcf^ular,  but  the  *  mid  ealra,'  at  the  opening  of  the  line,  has 
evidently  crept  in  from  1.  203,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  normal 
line.  To  sum  up  then :  In  the  Canlmonian  poems  there  is  only 
one  probable  case  of  Type  III. — at  the  very  utmost  only  three 
in  all.  Of  Type  II.,  if  we  except  *  Genesis  E.,'  there  are  only 
two  hemistiches,  both  of  which  occur  in  *  Christ  and  Satan.* 

AVe  now  come  to  Cynewulf  and  his  school.     All  the  expand^ 
lines   in   the   'Christ'   are  clear  examples  of    Type   1.,  with  the 
excei)tiou   of    live.     1163^  and   1515^  may  possibly  be  exampl*^* 
of  Type  III.,  but  possibly  they  are  hemistiches  with  two-sylUil^^^ 
Senkung — though  it  is  true  that  this  phenomenon  is  rare  in  th^ 

^  I.  hy'ld  hii'lde  his  I   ferloreii6  or 

II.  hvld  hii'tde  his  ferloreuc. 

But  case  II.   we  should  have  two  syllables   together  unaccented,  a  doabc> 
])()sj»il)ilitv  in  the  second  hemistich ;  besides,  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  pusstf^ 
of  expiuided  lines,  and  tliis  speaks  against  the  second  method  of  scansion,  thou^ 
it  is  true  that  Ji02''  may  also  be  u  normal  hemistich. 
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second  hemistich.  1385*  I  can  make  nothing  of  in  any  way  unless 
we  are  to  assume  three -syllable  Senkung  between  the  first  and 
second  Stresses.  1496*  and  1425^  seem  clear  cases  of  Type  1 11.^ 
In  the  Elene,  as  in  the  Christ,  there  are  but  few  alliterative  lines, 
but  they  are  all  Type  I.  582*  is  slightly  irregular,  in  having  only 
one  alliterative  letter.  Lines  163  and  610,  which  Foster  takes 
to  be  expanded,  seem  to  roe  normal  lines. 

In  the  Bream  of  the  Rood  the  expanded  lines  are  of  two  types — 
of  the  second  Type  there  are  about  ten  lines  (quite  certain), 
md  about  as  many  again  where  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  they 
Me  Type  I.  or  Type  II.  The  remainder  are  clear  examples  of 
Type  I.  Three  lines,  10*,  47*>,  and  83*,  offer  some  difficulties, 
bat  there  are  no  clear  cases  of  Type  III.  This  is  significant, 
as  Tea  Brink  places  this  poem  as  the  first  of  Cynewulf  s  religious 
epics. 

The  expansions  in  the  Andreas  are  all  Type  I.,  but  there  are 
only  a  few. 

lo  Guthlac,  however,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  clear  cases 
o!  lines  constructed  on  Type  III.  (the  least  perfect  form  of  the 
tiiree),  «.y.  163*,  212*.  347*,  348*,  436*,  437*?  440*,  673*,  674*, 
713*,  350*.  This  is  very  extraordinary,  and  it  is  worth  notice 
that  Ten  Brink  has  placed  this  poem  among  the  last  of  Cynewulfs 
prodactions. 

Pinally,  let  us  turn  to  the  *Judithf^  which  Foster  has  clearly 
Aown  to  belong  to  the  Cynewulf  school,  ana  to  be  later  than  his 
^ork.  The  poet,  as  Foster  has  proved,  makes  a  most  skilful  use 
of  the  expanded  line,  and  there  are,  relatively,  a  large  number 
of  them.  The  large  majority  are  clear  cases  of  Type  I.,  but  9* 
and  65*  seem  evidently  cases  of  Type  III.,  and,  on  the  analogy 
of  those,  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  seven  other  cases,  11*,  17*, 
19»,  20*,  33*,  270*,  and  242*.  But  I  shall  return  to  these. 
Sof&ce,  for  the  present,  that  I  believe  there  to  be  nine  cases  of 
lype  III.  in  Judith. 

Type  II.  This  type  is  the  double  of  the  normal  line,  instead 
^  half  as  long  again.  Here  it  would  bo  impossible  for  the  whole 
expansion  to  occur  between  the  close  of  the  normal  line  and 
^  verse  pause  in  the  case  of   the  first  hemistich,  because  the 


*p.  1306%  1378*,  1410%  922*,  1050»,  1360*,  and  1666»,  which  Foster 
^^*>>iden  to  be  irregalar  expanded  hemistiches,  1  look  upou  as  uormal  un- 
ttpaoded  ones. 
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line  would  then  Mrand  like  a  nonnal  line  withoat  allitoimtioii  in 
the  second  hemistioh. 

The  ezpannon,  therefore,  takes  place  in  the  beet  example^ 
half  between  the  two  rime  letters  and  half  at  the  oloae.  This 
in  the  first  hemistich. 

The  result,  therefore,  is  eqniTalent  to  two  hemiatiohea  with 
one  alliteratiTe  letter  in  each.    As  a  role  the  second  allitentive   ^ 
letter  occurs  in  the  accented  syllable  fourth  from  the  endt  bat    1 
sometimes  on  that  third  from  the  end,  and  occasionally  on  fli 
second  from  the  dose.    In  the  second  hemistich  the  whole  es* 
pension  occurs  between  the  Terse  pause  and  the  normal  line. 
In  the  later  poetry  there  are  examplea  of  the  whole  ezpansSoa    ! 
occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  hemistichi  eren  in  the  iiit 
hemistich,  but  this  is  very  exceptional. 

There  are  no  Type  11.  lines  in  Beowulf  or  Finnsburg,  $.#.  in 
the  national  epic  I 

In  *  Seefarer '  is  tme  clear  example  of  Type  II.  in  the  find 
hemistich  of  1.  106. 

nil  bns  si  ^  him  I  his  i^rjfht^n  ne  ondr£d£%. 


Here  if,  as  SicTers  assumes,  'ne'  can  bear  a  stress,  the 
Sub-accent  should  fall  upon  'ne.' 

The  second  hemistich  of  1.  106  is  an  expansion  of  Type  I.  ^^ 
curiously  similar  line  to  this  occurs  in  the  Wanderer,  1.  112- — 
the  only  one  :  i 


t>  f 


rn  hP6  se  ^e  hfm  |  ^re'bwe  jeheald^^. 

The  second  hemistich  is  also  of  Type  I. 

Now  we  come  to  the  *  Widst^.'  Here  are  two  groups  of  ^^^ 
long  lines  which  can  only  be  explained  as  Type  II.,  but  tbcj 
are  very  irregular  in  construction,  viz.  59-64  and  76-87. 

An  example  from  each  group  is : 

60.   Mid   Gefdum    ic   wros    |    and   mfd    JTinedum    ||   dnd  tf^^^ 

Gefflegum. 
84.  Mid  M^rdum  ic  wses  |  and  mfd  Persum  ||  ind  mid  Mj'rgingtSt^' 

Even  if  this  scansion  is  right  there  are  several  irregularities. 
Now  Miillenhof  rejects  11.  75-87  and  131-134  on  other  sat^^ 
factory  grounds,  as  later  interpolations. 
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It  is  oeitainlj  very  tempting  to  reject  group  59-64,  which  is 
exactly  parallel  in  style  and  in  syntax,  and  almost,  though  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  yile  in  versification. 

II  this  is  justified,  we  only  have  two  examples  of  Type  II. 

in  the  older  lyric  poetry.     Of  these,  that  in  the  Wanderer  occurs 

ia  the  second  half  of  the  poem,  which  Ten  Brink,  upon   other 

grounds  than  those  of  metric,  considered  to  he  by  a  later  hand, 

tod  I  agree  with  him.     We   have  thus  reduced  our  ten  little 

luggers  to  one.     I  suspect  there   will   soon  ho   proof   that  will 

dispatch  even  this  one.     Type  II.,  indeed,  is  not  made  any  con- 

sderable  use  of  till  we  come  to  Genesis  B.,  where  there  are  a 

krge  number,  and  if  we  remember  the  source  of  the  English  poem 

16  shall  not  feel  surprised  I  think.      Most  of  the  examples  are 

legolar,  but  I  have    noted   that  the   alliteration   occurs  in   an 

iiregular  place  in  11.  322''  and  708<^. 

322*.  Ldgon  ^a  6«r6  |  Fynd  on  ^am  F^ re  1 1 
708*  is  a  similar  case. 

In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  have  a  line  of 
^ype  I.  or  II.,  though  the  constant  undoubted  cases  of  the  latter 
^e  an  a  prior*  presumption  in  its  favour. 

Example  260».  Wi'^  >6ne  h^'hstdn  |  he^fnes  wealdend 

or 
Wi^  Jone  hehstdn  he^fnes  I  wealdend. 

In  Christ  and  Satan  there  are  two  hemistiches  of  Type  II., 
^.  260^  and  261*. 

260^.   ^od  8e6lfa  hfm  |  rice  healde^. 
261*  is  a  regular  example. 

In  the  Cynewulfian  poems  we  only  find  this  type  in  **  The 
"f^^  of  the  Hood,"  but  here  there  are  a  good  many,  though, 
•8"in,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  we  have  a  Type  I. 
^  Type  II. 

^  example  of  a  second  hemistich,  as  I  have  not  yet  given 
•  I'egular  one,  is : 

66^.  cfirfon  hfe  %&t  I  on  3e6rhtan  stane. 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  this  is  not  so  old  as  Type  I., 
^  probably  arose  after  poems  were  composed  on  parchment  and 
^byear. 
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Type  III.  is  the  least  perfect  tmd  the  nurest  These  coald 
only  arise  when  poets  wroU,  and  did  not  oompoee  in  recita- 
tion. In  the  first  hemistich  expansion  is  hy  a  half,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hemistich  instead  of  at  the  end.  In  the  aeoand 
hemistich  expansion  is  at  the  ind  and  not  at  the  beginning.  But 
this  is  rarer  than  Type  III.  in  the  first  hemistioh.  The  expansion 
can  only  he  recognized  as  such  by  the  Syniag. 

Examples  from  the  *  Outhlac ' : 

163^  cw£don  >i§tj  he  &i  }im  be&rjg  || 
440^  ealles  %iij  «8M  wiU  &iriLnn6  || 

Example  from  ^  Christ ' : 

1425\  LIB;  on  heardim  y^  I  stKne. 

If  this  is  not  right,  then  there  is  no  alliteratiTe  letter. 

In  Judith  there  are  several  examples  of  Type  III.,  but  they 
are  peculiar  in  haying  alliterative  letters  in  the  expansion  as  a 
rule.    This  one  has  only  ime  alliterative  in  the  hemistioh. 

9^  Oirw&nJ  Sp  sw^bs^ndo  || 
19».  rmiej  flett  sl'tt^ndum  || 

I  do  not  SCO  how  else  to  scan  this  with  9*  in  view. 

Id  conclusion,  we  find  none  of  these  lines  in  the  national  epic, 
nor  in  the  old  lyric,  and  in  the  Cswlmonian  poems  there  are  also 
none  (for,  of  course,  I  do  not  include  Genesis  B.).  This  type, 
therefore,  does  not  occur  till  the  Cynewulfian  time,  i.e.  a  time 
well  within  that  when  composition  took  place  on  parchment,,  and 
the  invariable  appeal  to  the  ear  both  by  poet  and  public  was  gone. 
Cynewult'  seems  to  have  gro>\Ti  more  lax  in  the  use  of  this  type  as 
time  went  on,  for  in  Guthlac  are  many  more  than  in  any  poem 
of  his  I  have  examined.  In  Judith,  too,  as  we  should  expect, 
since  it  was  written  after  Cynewulfs  time,  there  is  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  these  lines,  but  I  attribute  the  poet's 
use  of  the  first  alliterative  letter  in  the  expansion  to  his  study  of 
the  older  schools  of  poetry.     He  saw  a  line  like  Beow.  2173* — 


// 


Wrfitlicne  wiindor  I  ma^^iim  || 
and  did  not  recognize  that  'ma^^um'  must  necessarily  be  the 
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expansion.  The  appeal  to  the  ear  was  gone — his  imitation  was 
a  purely  mechanical  and  therefore  superficial  one,  and  if  we  are 
to  scan  many  of  his  lines  we  must  assume  the  word  with  the 
first  alliteratiye  letter  to  he  in  the  expansion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  only  say  that  if  this  conception  of  the 
construction  of  the  expanded  line  be  correct,  the  occurrence,  or 
non-occurrence,  of  the  various  types  in  O.E.  poems  may  serve 
as  a  relative  time  test  in  deciding  their  dates. 
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XIY.— ON  GAELIC  PHONETICS.     By  J.  H.  Staples. 

(Head  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Fhilologieal  Soetety^  Friday,  March  Zrd,  1893.) 

The  speech  sounds  represented  by  the  symbols  and  characters  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  and  for  which  the  test  words  in  Tables  II  and 
III  are  examples,  are  those  of  a  dialect  of  Argyll,  having  much 
in  common  with  Scotch  Gaelic  dialects  elsewhere,  and  therefore 
offering  a  somewhat  representative  utterance,  but  the  nasal  form 
of  the  peculiar  Gaelic  vowel  in  **  aon,*'  though  prevalent  in  other 
districts,  is  not  used  in  Argyll.  There  the  vowel  in  **  aon  "  would 
be  the  same  as  in  ''caomh,"  see  Table  II,  2nd  column,  Nos.  7 
and  11.  Also  the  pronunciation  of  n  in  the  combinations  'en,' 
*  gn,'  see  foot  of  Table  III,  though  permissible,  would  in  Argyll 
be  rather  old  fashioned.  The  use  of  the  'n'  sound  in  these 
combinations  is  very  prevalent  in  many  other  Highland  districts, 
bat  in  Argyll  nasal  *  r '  as  in  **  mna,"  see  lowermost  space. 
Tabic  III,  No.  3,  is  substituted  for  *  n.' 

In  the  following  observations  a  Gaelic  word  is  in  ordinary 
spelling  in  inverted  commas,  single  letters  or  letter-groups  being 
alluded  to  thus  *  bh,*  phonetic  spelling  and  single  phonetic 
characters  in  parenthesis  thus  (a),  using  Prof.  Sweet's  modifica- 
tions of  alphabetic  types,  with  exceptions  described  at  head  of 
Table  I,  and  the  following  modifying  marks  are  also  used  in 
connection  ^vith  such  types :  viz.  nasality  C),  thus  {a) ;  forward 
position  (•),  thus  [a) ;  backward  position  (.),  thus  (r) ;  half  length 
(•  ),  full  length  (:),  thus  (fi:renta-xk)  *  *  fircantachd " ;  extra  or 
mere  rounding  without  amounting  to  full  consonantal  (w)  by 
{w),  thus  {\xw\)  *'  ubhal."  I  write  phonetically  (p),  (t),  (k)  for 
Gaelic  *  b,'  *  d,'  *  g,*  when  not  voiced  by  the  nasal  prefix,  but 
those  letters  represent  sounds  not  quite  identical  in  their  voice- 
lessness  to  the  Englisli  voiceless  stops,  for  a  slight  breath  recoil, 
usually  used  with  English  (p)  (t)  (k),  is  quite  or  nearly  absent 
from  Gaelic  'b*  *d'  *  g,'  and  on  the  other  hand  Gaelic  *p*  *t* 
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The  symbols  beginning  at  tlie  left  are  Melville  Bell's 
horizontally  above,  thus  I  instead  of  U,  so  as  to  include  if  li 
in  ordinary  or  modifications  of  ordinary  type  placed  immediaH 
Primer  of  Phonetics  ivith  the  following  exceptions :  q  instead 
Toicelessness  is  indicated  thus — n'  instead  of  afi.  Where  an 
nasal  sign  is  repeated  in  the  Bame  square  immediately  below, 
proceeding  innards  and  downwards  and  with  consonants  beginni 
Vowels. 


I    i 
i 

1         A 
1 

t          i 

T           i 

T 

t    « 

J         . 

{         ' 

3.3    ,. 
3>J 

I       » 

i        1/ 

1     II 

I    » 

}         - 

{          9 

}      « 

}         ° 
f 

0UND8. 


8  modified  by  Professor  Sweet,  but  I  use  the  sign  for  nasality 
ed  two  or  more  symbols  or  characters  if  convenient.  The  letters 
ir  the  right  of  the  Y.S.  symbols  are  also  those  used  in  Sweet's 
ir  the  voiced  back  open,  n  instead  of  n  for  the  front  nasal,  and 
18  non-nasal  sound  may  also  occur  nasalised  the  symbol  with  the 
or  Sweet's  order  is  reversed,  beginning  with  the  narrow  front  and 
I  lip  and  nasal  sounds. 

Consonants. 


t 

\ 
i 

r     m 

T      n 

L        N 

J     g 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1      n' 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
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0!       d 

•                                                                                                               1 

1 

:           ■■           1 

1                      1                      < 

D       p 

1 

o       t 

Q        C 

a      k 

1 

«-( 

1 

3       W 
3 

1 ' 

e      5 

8         Z 

(1)       r 

(0 

—1 

o      9 

1 

e      q 

C         X 

c 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

3       / 

S        s 

o      r* 

9        h 

CD        1 
00 

CO       \ 
CO 

— 1 

1 

■ 

CO   r 

' 
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Teat  words  for   ithort,  half  long  and  long,   and  for   ni 


1.  I  Sir.  B ;  Sicr,  1. 

I.    I  m. 

2.  f  IB,  • ;  pU,  (. 

3.  [  1«,  1 ;  «,  /. 

4.  [  lear  (man),  s ;  tetiv  (grass),  /. 

2.  {■  ta. 

5.  I  cwd,  8. 

3.    [   niij 

6.  \  iKodh  .. 

4.   T  »», 

7.  \  aitlirefloh,  8. 

8.  \  lough,  1. 

.5.11 

6.  1,  tal 

7.  1   00. 

9.  )  ag«.,  «. 

, 

'  •    (l  b«s  (palm  of  hand),  .;  bJa 

(death),  1. 

8.     _«. 

11.  J  cal,  i. 

12.  f  fliodh,  t. 

9.?  brio 

13.  {I  tigb,  J. 

10.  fl  0 

14.  {  BOOT,  i  I;  woi)hai,  I. 

11.  t  00 

15.  I  t».g,  \l;  antsooir,  A 

12.  II 

16.  \  teaUm,  J  /. 

17.  I  loch,  .. 

13.  \  I 

18.  1  gul.  «  ;  lir,  ;. 

14.   1. 

19.  )g«r,.. 

20.  }  nihh,  3;  gbeobh,  J  /;  liin  (marah),  /. 

21.  }  bh»,  .. 

22.  }«.,.;  ig,l. 

16.  f  U 

3S     AND    TEIPHTHONGS. 


tral. 


dge)«; 
and)/. 

1,  /. 


1.  l\iasg;  2.  I3  brwgh  ;   3.  If  iiodh  ; 

4,  I{  m/onn ;  5.  II  fiu. 
6.  1*1^  g^fllach  ;  7.  I^  feoil. 
8.  [I  leuj/iis ;  9.  [^  l^achd. 
10.  Cl^flfch.     11.  Cpb^o. 


12.  "[f  a  chtonn. 


15.  3lkib;    16.  3Cg«^l;   17.  3Tcdl. 


1.  U^T  b^ann. 


, /. 


18.  £l 

19.  {I  strooidheil 

20.  TI   hTuidhinn. 


21.  il  bwMlhe;  22.  f]^  wan ;  23. 13  k^th 


2.  I'll  fwfltm. 


24.  pi  otgh. 
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w^ 

CONSONANTS     ^ 

Lip. 
\.  F  mi. 

Poinl. 
2.  T  ain. 

B/a 

5.  1  lAnsmh. 

6.  D  am  bi  mi. 

7.  (Dan  (/an  X^^o3t^. 

i 

10.  Di  bi  mi. 
ID  piob. 
iDi  ofiair. 

11.  DI  dan. 
ID  rurf. 
IDI  earfar. 

DC  ;)iob. 
9D  eop. 
eoe  papachd. 

□9  /arbh  Da3i)l> 
9D  ela/. 
eD9  ba/a. 
r>ia  lea^. 

14.>Ma.  15.9Biu&>ial. 

16.  ti>Koir\tDh;<i)iro;ii<-. 

17.  8BIKO. 

21.  >  /ear. 

22.  o  mo  shi-oii. 

23.2amfear« 

28.  u  /e;  cu/. 

30.  ta  a  «A/at. 

l.>«iAath.  2.  3aoi//uil. 

3.  umna.  4.cuamAi'uadh. 

Special    combinations   of    consonants   in   Gaelic   not    foan 
neceBsary  connections  in  the  above  table— DO  Wath ;    vm  rfAith 


I. 


a     TEST     WORDS. 


3.  L  sinn. 

1 
4.  J  ion^a. 

Throat. 

1 

8.    CD  an   (/ealanach 

9.  a  an  ^ael  ldQ][(o. 

— t 

i 

12.     QO)    e/ealanach 
IQ(D  Wir  Iiq<d\<d. 

1 
13.  Q\  ^ael. 

la  og, 

lai  a^ad. 

QO  tearr  qo](D. 

1                    cuid  artoo. 

dhui^  eloo. 

1 

a^2  cinn  ;  0^2  oul. 

oa»^  trio  ;  can  hoc, 

oa»^fi  iceadh ;  cQhc  eucoir. 

as. 

19.  0)  hoidheach. 

20.€>eLghTiau;€ghabhBLdh 

1 

luff. 

25.  o  cAiosaicA. 

1 

26CHI10  chndhe;  Cchoire&ch 

1 
27.  2ri  A-am. 

t 

29.  CO  lit ;  /a ;  ma//. 

1 

5.00  DomAww//.  6(0  oi^Ache 

7,  €  dhomh, 

8.  c   cAomnuich. 

Mi  of  the  languages   of  Western   Europe,   and   not    described   a 
I  d/uth  ;    Ol  //iuth  ;    mi  an  /nuth ;    ai  c;<o;    an  ^wob ;   Qi  an  ^nob 
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are  connected  with  much  more  distinct  breathings  than  the 
ish  stops.     These  breathings  I  represent  by  (h),  and  in  some 

by  (9)  and  (x).  As  in  'bl*  *br'  *gP  *gr,'  the  stops  are 
[ly  more  vocal  than  in  other  cases,  they  are  represented  thns 
,  (pbr).  (kgl),  (kgr). 

thoagh  the  Gaelic  rule  of  spelling  governing  the  last  and 
Towels  of  succeeding  syllables  in  the  same  word  seems 
tilly  known,  and  though  readers  are  familiar  with  the  use 
e  digraphs  'bh,'  'dh/  'gh,'  'th'  and  '  mh,'  as  medials  and 
,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  written  words  seems  to  the 
^r  of  very  confused  phonetic  significance,  and  the  English 
nt  puzzling  over  the  redundancy  of  letters  forgets  the, 
nk,  greater  irregularities  of  his  own  orthography.  Gaelic 
ig  was  changed  in  Scotland  some  time  in  the  last  century 
thography  from  what  had  before  been  common  both  to  the 

and  Scotch  branches.  The  inaugurators  of  the  change 
[  at  a  better  representation  of  the  separate  Scotch  develop- 
,  but  were  restrained  by  regard  to  customs  they  were  used 
id  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  history  of  words  or  inflections, 
dl  try  to  show  that,  considering  the  types  allowed  it  and 
ules  its  writers  felt  bound  by,  some  study  of  its  system, 
i  is  at  least  ingenious,  combined  with  a  careful  record  of 
2taal  speech  sounds,  and  if  possible  with  a  comparison  of 
in  different  dialects,  may  be  of  some  value  to  the  philologist. 
.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  vowel 
B  added  to  meet  the  rule  above  referred  to,  have  no  phonetic 
t,  but  are  simply  used  to  meet  pedantic  exigencies,  see  §  12. 
.  The  Gaelic  language  remarkably  illustrates  the  fact  that 
h  sounds  have  a  modifying  influence  on  one  another,  vowels 
}wels  and  on  consonants,  and  especially  in  Gaelic  certain 
nants  appear  to  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  vowels,  and 
is  language  the  influencing  sound  apparently  once  existing, 
dead  in  speech,  has  remained  in  writing  and  left  its  mark 
e  character  of  adjacent  sounds.  The  Latin  alphabet,  in- 
tent as  regards  this,  as  well  as  some  other  tongues,  to 
sent  all  the  speech  sounds,  vowel  and  consonant  digraphs 
been  adopted  by  its  writers  to  represent  sounds  for  which 
'pes  furnished  no  single  representative. 

The  consonant  sounds  spelt  by  *  d/  *  t,*  '  c,*  *  ch,*  *  dh,' 
*  s  '  and  sometimes  *  th '  and  *  sh '  differ  in  character  according 
ij  are,  or  presumably  have  been,  influenced  by  the  contact 
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of  the  Toweb  'a,'  /o/  or  'a'  on  the  one  hand  called  '^hRMd," 
or  by  «e '  or  'i'  on  the  other  called  ''  naRow,**  aee  §  18  and  $  15. 

$4.  The  speech  is  also  nice  enongh  to  distingoish  between 
advanced  and  retracted  'r/  '1/  'U'  (X),  'n'  and  'nn'  (v),  tad 
as  in  the  other  cases,  the  influencing  Towel,  **  narrow "  for  the 
advanced,  ''  broad "  for  the  retriausted,  may  be  now  extinet  in 
speech,  bnt  have  left  behind  the  consonant  position  appiopnste 
to  ito  contact:  see  §12  and  §21. 

§  5.  All  the  actual  combinations  of  vowel  letters  are  'ai,'  'tOi' 
*ea/  *ei,'  'eo,'  *eu,'  'ia,'  'io,'  'in,'  «oi,'  'na,'  «ni,'  -aoi,'  'ew.' 
'eai/  'iai,'  'uai.'  The  spelling  'ae'.only  exists  as  a  modem 
phonetic  abreviation  of  '*  Gaidheil "  as  "  Oael."  Of  these  vowd 
compounds  ''  ao "  always  represents  one.  of  two  simple  vowel% 
see  Table  II,  1st  column,  Nos.  8  and  14,  2nd  column,  Noe.  7 
and  11,  and  'ei'  represents  only  (e).  There  seems  a  repugnaoee 
to  use  the  letter  '  e '  by  itself  between  consonants  except  befme 
final  *th.'  The  compounds  'ai,'  'ea,'  'eu,'  'io,'  'oi'  and  *m' 
only  occasionally  spell  diphthongs,  more  usually  simple  vowels 
of  which  the  Jirai  letter  indicates  the  sound,  often  modified  bf 
the  second  letter  which,  always  decisive  of  the  character  of  s 
succeeding  consonant,  often  only  serves  that  use.  The  compoundi 
'eo/  'iu,'  spell  sounds,  of  which  the  ieeond  letter  indieatei 
tho  character,  and  the  first  only  marks  the  pronunciation  of  * 
preceding  conRonant,  or  if  diphthongs  be  spelt  the  first  vowel  i* 
short  or  weak,   the   second  long  or  strong.     The  spellings  *i»* 

*  uu  *  arv  customarily  diphthongs.  The  combinations  *  aoi '  onlf 
occasionally  spell  a  diphthong  ending  in  (i),  otherwise  only  » 
simple  vowel  sound,  *eai*  is  practically  obsolete,  *a'  being 
dropped,  *ooi'  sik'Us  a  diphthong  in  which  *i'  only  "narrows' 
a  final  consonant,  *iui'  is  commonly  a  simple  (u)  between  "narrow' 
consonants,  *  uai '  spells  a  triphthong  unless  *  i '  serves  only  to 
**  slender  '*  a  consonant,  see  Table  II  and  §  14. 

§  (>.    Tho  vowel  sounds  spelt  by  many  of   these  combinations 
an*  often   much   mixlitiiHl   from   what  thev  otherwise   would  be 
by  the  presence  in  the  same  syllable  as  finals  or  meilials  of  *bh, 
*dh,'   •gh,'   *th,*  and  'a,'   'ea,'  'o,'  and  'io,'  specially  by  *ll' 
and   *  nu '   iis  finals  in   monosvllables.      Almost  all  voweb  are 
uasalizinl  by  the  presence  in  the  syllable  of  '  m,'  *  mh,'  *n.'  or 

*  nn,'  and  other  vocalic  sounds  and  one  unvoiced  one  are  nasalized 
bv  tho  same  means,  see  Table  II  2nd  column  and  Table  III 
lowermost  spjico,  and  §  13.  §  14  and  §  18. 
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§  7.  Particularly  initial  *  m '  and  final  *  1  *  modify  very  strongly 
e  sonnd  of  '  a '  in  monosyllablea,  the  first  by  greatly  advancing, 
le  second  by  deepening,  and  so  furnish  vowel  sounds  which  exist 
I  no  other  circumstances,  see  §  17. 

5  8.  Another  important  factor,  which  seoms  to  have  helped 
I  decide  the  state  of  Scotch  Gaelic  speech,  is  the  habit  of  carrying 
>  a  comparatively  illimitable  length  one  vowel  or  syUable,  almost 
Iways  an  initial,  and  of  dispatching  with  the  utmost  possible 
)eed  the  adjoining  syllable,  so  that  short  vowels  and  short 
pllables  tend,  by  being  unemphasized  and  excessively  shortened, 
)  be  broadened  or  mixed  or  entirely  silenced  by  the  preceding 
>ng  sound,  and  this,  combined  with  an  evident  tendency  to 
lor  over  or  silence  the  consonants  represented  by  the  *  h '  digraphs, 
hen  medial  or  final,  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  many 
pparently  dissyllabic  words  are  monosyllabic  or  even  monopli- 
loo^c  iu  speech,  see  §  20,  §  21  and  §  22. 

'Th'  generally  'h'  as  initial,  is  always  silent  as  a  final,  except 
>metimes  after  "narrow"  vowels  when  it  is  (<j),  and  also  often 
I  a  medial,  chiefly  when  heard  then  as  dividing  a  front  from 
back  or  mixed  vowel  when  it  also  becomes  (9).  *  Fh  *  is  always 
lent,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions  being  (h).  *  Sh '  existing 
tlj  as  an  initial  with  the  value  of  (h)  or  if  absorbing  and 
lencing  *  i '  as  (9),  see  §  12  and  §  14. 

§9.  Although  Gaelic  spelling  has  generally  preserved  the 
paration  of  syllables  which  once  existed  separately,  by  keeping 
e  consonantal  digraph  marking  a  boundary  now  sometimes 
itinguished  in  speech,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  dislike 
the  contact  of  many  consonants  as  medials  or  finals,  and  a  very 
ort  but  very  distinct  vowel  is  inserted  as  a  glide  which  writing 
litg,  and  which  differs  in  character  according  to  adjacent  sounds, 
lis  occurs,  for  instance,  between  *  b  *  and  *  I,'  *  I  *  and  *  bh,*  *  I  * 
d  'g,'  *r'  and  *  b,'  *r'  and  'g,'  'r'  and  *bh,'  *r'  and  '  ch,' 
'  and  *  m,'  •  n  '  and  *  m,'  *  m  '  and  '  s,'  see  §  23. 
§10.  The  breath  glides,  which  are  such  a  noticeable  feature 
fore  the  voiceless  stops  spelt  by  *p,*  *t,*  and  *c,*  taking  the 
ace  of  these  vowel  glides  become  in  most  dialects  between  *  r  * 
'd  *  t '  (s)  and  sometimes  /'/J  :  see  §  24. 
§11.  A  process  of  phonetic  decay  has  evidently  destroyed  many 

the  consonants  in  particular  wonls,  and  in  some  dialects  has 
itinguished  some  short  second  or  final  syllables  or  final  stops 
d  nasal  consonants  usually  distinctly  touched.    Eut  it  may  be 
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noted  that  the  letters  'V  'V  and  <ch '  <<bioad'*  as  (x)  "aaimr" 
as  (9)  have  always  full  value  given  them,  see  1 20  and  §  21. 

Examples  of  the  usual  nonnal  sounds  of  the  voweb  when  kHt 
influenced  by  adjacent  sounds  are  found  on  Table  II  Sos.  1> 
2,  8,  4,  8,  10,  14,  18,  20  and  22.  Instances  of  Talnes  of  tofld 
digraphs  on  Table  II  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  12,  16,  both  in  1st  cdbmi. 

It  may  be  noticed  from  an  examination  of  the  Towd  dignplN 
and  their  values  that  'i'  is  always  as  ^'nairowing"  vowel  tb» 
last  in  a  syllable,  and  unless  it  be  intended  that  the  vowd  n 
the  succeeding  syllable  be  sounded  ''narrow,''  *e'  begun  the 
syllable  harmonizing  with  'i'  in  the  first:  see  §12.  'a'  ml 
'u'  are  very  often  used  indifferently  as  ''broadening"  towsIs 
'  a '  and  '  o '  may  sometimes  be  used  indifferently  in  some  moto- 
syllables  often  indicating  a  difference  of  dialectal  pronundatidif 
see  §  23. 

Examples  are  given  below  in  Oaelic  spelling    and   phoBite 
writing  illustrating  the  foregoing  matter  as  marked  in  paragnpl^ 
Many  vowel  digraphs  differ  in  different  dialects  thus  "ffA 
"beul,"  "fior"  in  some  Q^a]),  (pia}),  (fier),  in  others  (M).  (P'l)' 
(fi :  r). 

§  12.  The  words  "basaich"  (p«:  siq),  "bais"  rv^:/J,  "Isifir'' 
{\d :  cjif ) ;  Gaelic  initial '  T  is  usually  (X),  but  (X)  medial  or  M    | 
is  written  '11';  "eadar"  (ft^r)»  ""*"  («:cs),  "staid''  (stsroQ)? 
final  '  d '  and  '  t '  "  narrow  *'  are  both  (09) ;  "  foid  "  (fdc^),  "  ciod** 
(kbit),  *»cuid»'  (khuc9),  "nid''  (rut),  "riut"  (fuht),  ''deat^" 
(cje:q),   "an  deigh*'   (*njje:i),    "deas"    (cj«),    "dels"  fc]e:/h 
"eadhon'*    (^qen),    "  boidheach "    (pojex),    "toiseach"   (thdyftt)» 
"thoisich"  (h(j/i9),   "sios"  //iis;,    "fios"  (fis),   "fior"  (fi:r)» 
*'fir''   (fir),  '^chiosaich"  (qysi^),  "fichead"  (fi^^),  "dachaidb" 
(taxi),  **nithean*'  (niq^n),  "shiubhal"  (^uwel),  "mo  shuileatt 
(me  hu:len)  furnish  some  examples  of  §  1,  §  2,  §  3,  §  4,  §  8,  »l*** 

§13.  In  "fcabhas"  (fiii-s),  "gheibh"   (jow),    "ghabluul"  »« 
Deei»ide    (qoil),    **leam"   (lom),   common    Argyll    pronunciation' 
are  instances  of  a  rounding  elf ect  of  medial  or  final  '  bh '  or  '  fl^r 
see  §6. 

§14.  In  *^an''  (?n),  "ann"  (?5n),  "gleann"  (kgi^5if> 
"beann"  (p^?5n),  ''call"  (kh/i«\),  '•mall'*  (ma5x),  "soim" 
(stfQN),  **ionnsindh"  (jQNsi)  or  (lesi),  observe  diphthongal  effect 
in  many  of  these  words  with  round  raised  ending  connected 
with  terminals  '  nn  *  and  '  11,'  §  6.     The  character  the  nasal  gi^ 
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the  vowel  in  the  article  seems  to  remain  with  other  use  of 
le  vowel  hy  itself  as  feminine  article  and  possessive  pronouns 
}  and  this  is  usually  the  sound  of  the  pronoun  ''  e "  which 
)parently,  in  some  dialects,  seems  considered  "  narrow  "  in  the 
.^ginning,  and  broad  in  the  end  to  judge  from  its  use  in  connection 
ith  the  substantive  verb  ''is"  and  emphatic  suffix,  thus  "is 
lise"   (is   mi/e),    "is    tusa"    (is    tus^),    "(iysesan"    f/e^nj^ 

(iysise"  /yi/e;. 

The  words  "tuais"  /'tuc/;,  "fhuair"  (hu^r)>  "fuaire"  (fu^fe), 
huail"  (puel),  are  instances  where  the  final  '  i/  otherwise  making 
triphthong,  only  narrows  the  adjacent  consonant,  see  §  4  and  §  5  ; 
dh'ith  mi "  (jiq  mi),  "  triuif  "  (tfuf),  are  instances  of  the  sound 
I  final  '  th  *  after  a  narrow  vowel,  and  of  the  mere  "  narrowing  " 
ffect  of  *  i '  respectively,  see  §  4. 

§15.  In  "tigh**  (taij),  "rinn"  (reiN),  the  round  commencing 
iphthongs  seem  related  to  the  final  consonants.  In  the  word 
'  rinn  "  the  diphthong  may  be  duo  to  its  derivation. 

§16.  In  "liadh"  (Xieq),  "seadh"  //eq;  "  lagh "  (X^q), 
'aghaidh"  (eqi),  "liath"  (Xi«),  the  'dh,'  '  gh,'  and  'th'  seem 
0  exercise  an  efPect  unnoticed  in  "fear"  {iej)  monophthongic 
>r  "  each  "  {eex)  diphthongic,  see  §  6. 

§17.  In  "math"  (m«),  "mac"  (mtexk),  "mam"  (m»:m), 
and  in  '*al"  (»:1),  "cal"  (kh»:l),  "fal"  (f»:l),  we  notice  the 
respective  effects  caused  seemingly  by  the  initial  and  final  con- 
Bonants  as  these  sounds  obtain  under  no  other  circumstances,  see  §  7. 

§18.  In  "dubh,"  "subhach"  "cobhair,"  "treabhadh,"  "ubhal," 
"cuibhrionn,"  the  value  of  'bh '  has  generally  died  away  or  amounts, 
•ad  in  some  dialects  only,  to  a  slight  rounding,  thus  "  ubhal " 
(^1).  In  "sabhal"  'bh'  only  rounds  the  vowel  thus  (soul).'^ 
In"aoibhneach,"  "aobhar,"  "cabhag,"  "cubhaidh,"  "seirbhis," 
"scriobhar,"  "toibheum,"  "  uaibhreach,"  'bh*  still  remains  (v), 
^  in  some  dialects  and  in  some  cases  (/9),  see  §  6. 

§19.  In  "deimhin,"  "diomhair,"  "ionmhuinn,"  'mh'  is  (v) ; 
^  **amhuil"  (w);  in  "amhairc,"  "amhluadh,"  "samhach," 
**Mnhghar,"  "samhradh,"  "geamhradh,"  'mh'  in  most  dialects 
^  nasalizes  adjacent  sounds  and  perhaps  slightly  rounds  vowels 
^118  {aiblua\  (sZlt^rifq),  see  §  6  and  §  8  and  §  9. 

§20.  In  "  dioghaltach,"  "  glaodhaidh,"  "  chladhaich,"  "fiad- 
Wch,"  "bodha,"  the  medial  'gh*  or  *dh*  now  usually  only  indicate 
diTision  between  what  are  or  were  two  syllables,  and  in  some 
diilectB  the  long  first  is  extinguishing  the  short  second,  "  saoghal ' 
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is  now,  only  in  some  plaoei»  diMjUabio  bat  nmially  mooophfhoiigi 
(v:l),  '^laghaoh"  still  dissyllaliio  or  only  diphthongio  in  Aigyl 
is  in  Deeside  monophihongic  like  ''saogbal'^  (^^)t  ''Irifi^' 
O^f)  shows  that  '  gh '  can  now  only  diphthongixe  tha  vowel 
in  some  disleots,  while  in  others  'g^'  nnprononnoed  as  a  ooa 
sonant  still  breaks  the  word  into  two  syllables. 

§21.  In  <'rathad"  (r«:«t},  ''bnithaoh"  (pbni:«z),  dissyllaU 
oompare  with  '' broach''  (pbnUFz),  monosyllabio»  ''athsir' 
(ahtf),  dissyllabio  in  Argyll,  bnt  pnrely  monophthongio  in  Desndi 
as  ^'brathaar"  and  "  mathair,'*  whiohi  both  tiiere  and  in  psiti 
of  Argyll,  are  (pbni:f ),  (m3:f),  we  oan  note  decay  in  Taks  oC 
'th/  while  'i'  in  later  words  only  '' narrows''  'r/  sos  {8 
and  §4. 

The  valne  of  all  digraphs  is  no  donbt  yexy.  inegolar,  yi^ 
*'  eadhon  "  is  (^^)9  '^  meadhon  "  is  (m^Ai)  or  merely  m#:n. 

%  22.  The  words  '<  nrrainn  "  (uriir),  <<  &odainn "  (Mcv) 
^'dealanach"  (cjaUinaz),  but  in  Deeside  (cjobua),  ^'madnbin' 
(mStiK),  sometimes  (m2(br),  second  syllable  without  a  toW^ 
<<  DomhnuU"  (tS:Jl),  only  in  &r  West  dissyllabic  (tS-if^),  iUustrii^ 
the  decay  of  the  second  short  syllable  and  its  final  absorpti^ 
in  the  first  long  one,  see  §  8. 

§23.    In  the  words  "tarbh"  (thor^v)  or  (tharu),   "fidbb 
(ffll^v)  or  (ffllu),  "balg"  (pal^k)  or  **bolg"  (pdlek),  "lorg"  (X«r«lc 
"ainm"   (?:nim),    "earb"   (tfr^p),    "orm"  (drdfm),    "trioblaid 
(tnpdlic^),  "aimsir"  (^mi/if),  "dorchadas"  (tdrdfx^'s),  syllabU 
are  added  or  inserted  not  apparent  in  the  spelling,  see  §  9. 

§24.  While  in  "olc"  (dlxk),  "tore"  (thorxk),  and  "tearo 
(cq^rxk)  the  voiceless  (x),  taking  the  place  of  the  vowel  glid< 
adds  no  syllable.  These  voiceless  glides  between  'r'  and  'ft 
appear  thus  "  ort"  {fix^i\  "  cuairt "  (khuef*+/l)  and  "  mun  cuairt 
(mui)guef'-yl;),  the  latter  illustrating  the  vocalizing  effect  o 
preceding  nasal,  and  *r'  unvoiced  by  the  voiceless  (f)  glide  £ 
with  it  pronounced  simultaneously,  see  §  10. 

Exceptions  to  some  of  the  rules  mentioned  are  the  words  ''is * 
(is)  not  (if)y  and  "so"  (f^)  not  (so),  and  the  preposition  "de' 
is  in  many  dialects  (te)  not  (cje),  and  "  iad "  is  usually  (^)  no 
(iat)  or  (iet).  "  De "  and  "  do "  prepositionB  and  possesdv 
pronouns  "do"  and  "mo"  are  all  pronounced  with  the  sam 
vowel  (e).  The  rudimentary  difference  between  "  de  "  and  "  do 
prepositions  appears  in  the  forms  of  their  respective  prepoaitioni 
pronouns  in  combination  with  "  e  " ;  with  "  de  "  being  "  deth 
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or"dhoth"  (cje)  or  (je),  with   "do"  being  "da"  or  "dha" 
("ta)  or  (qa).    Sometimes  the  i  of  "iad"  appears  as  if  at  the  end 
as  (ic^)  the  proper  pronunciation  as  if  written  "  eaid." 

The  forma  "  deanadh "  (cj?:nl^q),  "  deanamh "  (cj?:n^w)  or 
Cc^j7:nil),  acknowledged  forms  of  the  present  participle  of  "dean/' 
o-cxBtomary  in  different  dialects  respectively,  also  "  ugh  "  sometimes 
**  nbh,"  in  one  dialect  (u:q),  in  another  (u:),  in  another  (u:w), 
another  (u:y),  seem  Tory  suggestive ;.  also  the  participial  suffix 
cdh"  in  "cathadh"  (kha'^q)  in  the  West,  is  in  Deeside  (u) 
:ii8  (khahu). 

^he  remarkable  word  "  oidhche "  (^9c)  in  Deeside,  an  almost 

pxuely  phonetic  pronunciation,  is  in  the  West  (Sij^e),   while   a 

Kerry  Irishman  gave  me  his  pronunciation  as  (Tfqe),  by  its  nasality 

s^pparently  points  to  a  quondam   'n'  which  still  exists  in   the 

Miverbial  locution  "  an  nochd "  (cfn  nSxk)  and  seems  to  show  a 

I^rocess  of  degeneration  both  of  consonant  and  vowel  sounds. 

Evidently  Gaelic  has  undergone  much  phonetic  decay,  but  it 
still  retains   with    remarkable   purity  and  length  a  very  large 
number  of  vowel  sounds,  both  front  and  back.     It  has  an  un- 
doubted preference  for  whispered  consonants,  and  as  it  uses  the 
back  open   (q)  for  the  modified  (d)  or  (t)  instead  of  (%),  and 
(h)  for  modified  (th)  instead  of  (0),  we  may  consider  it  has  also 
&  preference  for  back  consonants,  which  is  borne  out  by  every 
"chd"  being  (xk)  and  by  its  using  (q)  and  (j)  as  "euphonic" 
insertion  between  the  vowel  ending  prepositions  "  de "  or  "do " 
sad  following  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  also  as  prefix 
Wore  vowel-beginning  verbs  thus  "foghnaidh  na  dh'fhoghnas 
ged  b'ann  de  dh'aran  's  de  dh'im"  (fd:ni  n^  qd:nlfs  ket  p'^ilir  te 
Vr«fn  ste  JTim). 

The  preference  for  whispered  sounds  is  somewhat  balanced  by 
^  evident  favor  shown  to  nasal  sounds  almost  always  strongly 
▼oiced. 

A  few  of  the  initial  lines  of  one  of  the  most  generally  admired 
poems  by  a  well-known  Gaelic  poet,  a.d.  1724-1812:  "Donna- 
<iluidh  Ban  Mac  an  t  saoir"  (Mac  Intyrc)  with  ordinary  spelling 
and  phonetic  rendering. 

A  Mhairi  bhan  hg  's  tu  'n  oigh  th*air  m'aire 
Ei'm  hheh  bhi  far  am  bithinn  fhein ; 
O'n  fhuair  mi  ort  coir  cho  mhr  's  bu  mhath  leam 
Le  posadh  ceangailt  o'n  chleir ; 
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Xe  cumhnanta  b?nnn's  le  banntaibh  daangeaiui 
B'  le  snnim  a  dh'f hanas  nacli  truig : 
'Be  t'  fhsotainn  air  lAimh  ]e  gradh  g&ch  caraid 
Biun  slainte  mliaireaiui  a'tn  chro. 


a  fari  van  y.k  stun  ouj  h#r  mare 
ri  m  Tea:  vi  far  £m  bi:^  hem ; 
o  a  haer  mi  orst  khfi:f  ^o  D)5:r  a  pu  Tit- 
le pho;*f  k^egilct;  on  x'^:*'; 
le  khQiinifot*  c^^us  slepeflNtiv  tdigeK 
sle  emrirn  a  q5ii*a  nox  tre:k; 
/*  tetiV  »f  XaiT  Ic  kgra  ka^  khanoq 
raiM  Siamese  vijirgs  em  yre  ;  . 
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FoB  the  guttural  and  palatal  spirants  Orm  retains  the  Old 
Dglish  2  (in  the  former  case  adding  an  h),  while  for  the  guttural 
}pped  consonant,  as  in  god,  he  employs  a  sign  which  is  represented 
the  printed  editions  by  g.  But  in  the  printed  editions  the  sign 
is  not  restricted  to  the  guttural  stopped  consonant :  it  is  used 
30  in  words  like  egge  (= Modem  English  'edge'),  where  the  gg 
d  the  dzh  sound.  In  other  words,  the  printed  editions  of  the 
-mulum  make  no  difference  between  egge  (='edge')  and  eggenn* 
z  to  '  egg  on'),  though  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  in  the 
o  words  was,  in  Orm's  time,  the  same  as  now,  i.e.  dzh  in  the 
"mer  case  and  a  stopped  g  in  the  latter.  But  on  examining  the 
3. 1  found  that,  though  the  editors  make  no  difference,  Orm  did, 
«  letter  with  which  he  always  denoted  the  guttural  stop  (as 
^od,  gladd,  eggenn,  &c.)  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  sign  which 
used  to  express  the  dzh  soimd  (as  in  egge  '  edge,'  seggen  *  to 
%'  &c.).  The  latter,  which  in  the  following  remarks,  as  well 
in  the  transcript  of  the  facsimile,  is  denoted  by  g,  has  the 
Kn  of  the  continental  g  — :  cf.  bi^^enn  in  the  facsimile,  lines  2, 
»  18,  20,  41,  47,  and  se^^erm,  line  6.  The  former,  which  I  shall 
tote  by  g,  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
i  English  2  and  the  continental  g  :  it  bas,  in  common  with  this 


Theiie  notes  are  reprinted,  with  Dictionary  di.tesi  from    about  1200. 

[lit  alterations,  firom  the  Academi/f  A  still  earlier  instance  may  be  found 

^^vh  15,  1899.  in  the  Lindisfame  Gospels,  Mark  xv. 

'    The  earliest  quotation  for  this  11,  where  coiici/aperun/ is  glossed  by 

*tl    i^ven    in    the    New   English  ye-egyetloH, 
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latter,  the  closed  upper  part,  thus  difTering  from  the  Old  Elngluh  {'» 
bat  it  has,  in  common  with  the  Old  English  j*  the  straight  horizontv 
top  stroke,  which  projects  to  the  left  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  ^ ' 
letter  — :  cf.  ^odd^  lines  4,  9,  10,  12,  38,  &c,  (tgrnnen,  1^ 
13,  &c.  This  straight  horizontal  top,  especially  that  part  o^  ^ 
which  projects  to  the  left,  is  its  most  characteristic  feature, 
senres  to  distinguish  it  from  the  g,  from  the  round  top  of  wl 
a  Bhort  sloping  stroke  extends  to  the  right,  there  being  no  str.^^« 
whatever  to  the  left.  The  absence  of  any  stroke  to  the  left  of  "^ 
top  of  the  g  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  5.  Except  ^^ 
the  one  or  two  isolated  instances  mentioned  on  page  4,  Qr"^^ 
never  confuses  the  two  signs,  but  always  uses  them  correctly^:===^ 
denoting  the  guttural  stopped  consonant,  and  g  the  dsii  soi 
I  give  a  few  instances — the  pronunciation,  g  or  dzk^  is  added 
brackets,  the  number  which  follows  denotes  the  number  of  tim 
I  have  met  with  the  word  in  question  in  the  Ormulum  MS. 
egg6  '  edge '  {dzhr-/^  is  in  each  case  written  with  gg ;  ^ggenn  ' 
^%%  on '  (5^-5),  eggtnng  (^-i)  are  in  every  instance  spelt  with 
The  verb  6igg«nn  *to  buy'  (cfeA-i8)  is  always  written  with 
being  thus  invariably  distinguished  from  bv^tnn  *  to  dwell 
((7-20).  The  verbs  le^^enn  *to  lay'  (dzh-2),  and  se^genn  *t(X^ 
say'  (^^^'-33)  are  in  every  instance  written  with  gg,  while  the-^ 
Scandinavian  <rtgg  *  faithful '  (^'-3),  Araggerr/e-jjc  *  love '  (g-2)  are  "- 
spelt  with  gg. 

If  any  proof  is  needed  that  Orm's  se^genHf  &c.  really  had  the 
dzJi  sound,  it  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  sign  g  in  the  Romance 
word  g?/n  {Ormulumy  ed.  Holt,  I.  245, /i^rrA  snoterr  gyti,  *  through 
wise  art ').  This  gyn  or  gin  appears  in  other  early  Middle  English 
writings,  meaning,  as  here,  *  skill,  art,'  or  *  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
a  machine.'  It  also  got  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense,  *  cunning,'  and 
'  a  snare,'  sui-viving  in  the  latter  meaning  in  the  Modem  English 
*  gin.'  It  comes  from  the  Latin  ingenium,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Old  French  etigin.  Some  writers  have,  it  is  true,  regarded 
it  as  Scandinavian,  and  brought  it  into  connexion  with  the  Old 
Noi*se  ginna,  *  to  deceive.'  But  the  pronunciation  of  the  Modern 
English  word  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  Scandinavian 
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oiigin.  Moreover,  the  Tarioas  Middle  English  meanings  are  more 
eaiOj  and  naturally  eiplained  from  the  Bomance  engin  than  from 
tlie  Norse  ^mtui. 

The  Bomanoe  Qrigin  of  gy»»  then  being  admitted,  its  initial 
coDtonant  mnst,  in  Orm's  time,  have  had  the  dzh  sound ;  thence, 
we  have  every  reason  for  supposing  that  Orm  did  not  use  this 
for  more  than  one  sound,  we  may  assume  that,  wherever  it 
oodm,  it  had  the  value  of  dzh.  The  fact  that  in  words,  whether 
prioper  names  or  not,  borrowed  from  Latin  Orm  always  uses  5 
before  back  vowels  and  g  before  front  vowels,  serves  as  a  further 
confirmation  of  thb.  He  writes  jt«a//rtgan,  go/t/e,  and  au^tisduUf 
Imt  egippie  and  magy  (=  fnagt). 

The  later  language  shows  that,  when  ng  was  originally  followed 
Vy  i  or  J,  the  g  underwent  the  same  assibilation  as  the  gg ;  instances 
^TB  '  hinge,' '  nnge,'  &c^  so  that  one  would  expect  to  find  Orm  in 
such  cases  writing  ng  and  not  ng.    Now,  wherever  ng  is  preceded 
^n  native  English  words  by  «,  an  t  or  j  must  have  originally  followed 
tile  ng  (to  this  there  are  very  few  exceptions — ^the  preterite  heng 
*  hung'  is  one),  so  that  wherever  the  combination  eng  occurs,  we 
Bbonld  expect  to  find  it  written  eng,  unless  the  g  was  immediately 
followed  by  some  consonant  which  protected  it  from  assibilation,  as 
Ui  enngtiMA^  lenngrv,  or  in  the  case  of  Scandinavian  words.    Accord- 
ingly we  find  biien^e  '  belonging  to'  (1.  2230)  written  with  g.    The 
<^er  words  in  question  are  {heh)enngeU, '  angel ' ;  henngedd,  &c.,  from 
^^^fmgennf  '  to  hang,  crucify ' ;  ^renngdenn,  *  thronged ' :  wengess, 
'  wings ' ;  Hrengenn,  *  to  strengthen ' ;  genge, '  a  company' ;  gengenn, 
*  to  avail,  assist ' — ^but  they  are  always  written  with  g,  never  with  g. 
^  the  case  of  {h€h)enn^eU,  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.     In 
sU  the  cases  except  the  nominative  and  accusative  smgular  the 
g  was  protected  from  assibilation  by  I  {enn^less),  and  the  influence 
of  these  forms  protected  the  g  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
fliiigalar ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  other  six  words,  no  similar  expla- 
nation is  possible,  so  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the 
Dulikely  assumption  that  in  Orm's  dialect  assibilation  only  took 
place  in  the  case  of  gg,  but  not  in  the  case  of  ng^  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  six  words  are  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
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In  hie  ftrticle  on  the  Scandinavian  loan-words  in  the 
(Paul  and  Brauno's  Beitrdi/e  star  Gesdiiehle  der  deuUche 
nnd  Literatur,  x,  i)  Brat«  comes  to  the  concluBioii,  on  < 
grounds,  that  Jienn^tild,^nvnn^denn,  and  toen^ts,  are  Scai 
but  the  remaining  three  he  regards  as  native  Eiiglieb, 
the  leiigtheniDg  of  tlie  i-oot  vowel  before  ng.  But,  if  v 
KtTen^enn,  genge,  geiigenn  to  belong  to  an  older  Btratui 
words  borrowed  previously  to  the  lengthening  of  c 
that  objection  would  lose  its  force. 

The  following  is  a  lipt  of  the  words  in  which  I  have 
eign  g  uaed  ' :  ^'g^Min  '  to  buy ',  abi^gmn  '  to  atone  fo: 
eggfl  'edge',  Supple,  gyn,  /*gg#nn,  ifa^y,  seggfww,  tuifijti 

Tlint  in  a  few  isolated  cases  Onn  should  have  let  the  v 
slip  through  Ills  fiugera,  writing  g  for  g  and  convera 
natuml.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  the  i 
which  I  exaniined,  Z  only  found  a  single  example  of  the  t 
pidd  (line  2161).  Line  3995  the  MS.  has  ^titermetae  i 
ntMe.  Ctinveraely  in  1. 8772  e^ipjiU  is  written  instead  o: 
e^ijtpU,  of  whicli  1  Imve  noted  twelve  inntiinces. 

A  glance  at  line  10  of  the  facsimile  will  shew  tliat  Svn 
ment  {Sittory  of  Engl.  Soundt,  p.  160)  that  the  Ormtdv* 
p,  requires  modilication.  A  list  of  some  of  the  words  in 
found,  is  given  by  Holt,  I.  p.  Ixzz. 

It  will  be  also  noticed  that  the  o  of  the  combiuati 
generally  been  erased,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  o  has  I 
added  by  another  hand. 

■  The  Honte  with  ,1;  in  tbe  L&tin  thig  LaUn  put  of  thrAfS 

portion  of  the  MS.  (i.  e.  the  portioD  the  contineDUl  .7  in  all  o 

lN:t<reen  the  Dedication  uvl  the  Pre-  '  Orm    regnlwlj  writ* 

fkce,  which  contniiu  LntiD  texts)  &re,  with  tn  initial  s.     In  thr 

orooune,  lefl  out  of  oonndention,  m  (II.  8^39,  918a,  9188)  the 

Onn  does  not  u«e  the  idga  9  at  all  in  altered  to  g. 
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XV.— THE  ACCENTUAL  ELEMENT  IN  EARLY 
LATIN  VERSE,  WITH  A  NEW  THEORY  OF 
THE  SATURNIAN  METRE.  By  W.  M.  Likdsat, 
M.A.,  Jestis  College,  Oxford. 

[Smd  ut  th*  Xttting  of  tk»  FhOologkal  SteUly  htld  on  rriday,  Xanh  2,  I8M.] 

§  1.     The  Nature  of  the  Latin  Accent, 

*  Wx  have  two  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  accent  of  a  dead 
language  was  one  of   pitch  or  one  of    stress.      We  have  the 
phenomena  of  the  language  itself  on  one  hand,  and  we  have 
the  statements  of  native  Grammarians,  so  far  as  they  are  trust- 
worthy, on  the  other.     Both  these  means  of  evidence  point  to 
the  pitch-character  of   the  ancient  Greek  Accent.      The  wdids 
of   the  language  do  not  show  that  Syncope  and  Eeduction  ol 
TJnaccented   vowels,   which    are    the    characteristic  effects  of    a\ 
stress  accent;    the  Greek  Grammarians'  accounts  of  the  Accent      \ 
od  their  own  language  point  in  the  same  direction.     Modem 
Oreek   has,   however,   a  stress-accentuation,  so    that  the  Greek 
J^^ccent  must  have  changed  its  nature  in  course  of  time,  though 
CLt;  what  precise  period  the  change  took  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
t>J.    1^0  douht  the  nature  of   the  accent  differed  more  or  less 
different  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  accent  in  one  dialect  may 
ti.ckve  allowed  stress  to  predominate  over  tone  at  an  earlier  period 
^^an  another.^    Accent  is  taken  into  account  in  Greek  Metre  in 
*i^e  verse  of  Bahrius,  a  contemporary  probably  of  Augustus,  and 
^Titbor  of  a  verse-translation  of  JSsop's  fables. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  Latin,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  that,  while  the  Latin  Grammarians  often  speak  of 
their  accent  in  terms  properly  applicable  only  to  a  pitch-accent, 

'  In  the  N.  Gh^ek  dialects,  for  example,  as  in  the  N.  Greek  dialects  of  modem 
times,  the  streas-aocent  is  stronger.     (See  Hatzidakis  in  KuhtCa  Zeittehrift, 
.  388.) 

FhU.  Thtts.  1891-2-8.  27 
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all  the  features  of  their  language  point  to  its  having  been  a  stn 
accent.  The  reduction  of  the  accented  vowel  (e.g.  abigo,  e\ 
but  Greek  aviiyv,  etc.),  the  Syncope  oi  syllables  following 
Accent  (e.g.  objttrgo  from  ohjurigo,  ealdut  from  calidui,  etc.,  et> 
all  indicate  unmistakeably  the  presence  of  a  stress- accent,  i 
the  difference  of  its  accentuation  from  Greek,  though  not  a  ud 
Grammarian  definitely  informs  ns  of  this  difference,  comes 
clearly  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  loan-wordB,  especially  in 
litnguage  of  the  less  educated  Bomans.  Greek  So^'a  beca 
SofTa,  a  BtresH-accent  replacing  the  pitcb-accant,  with  the  res 
of  lengthening  the  accented  vowel ;  Greek  tituAov  became  \d6li 
Instances  like  these  show  that  the  Romans  had  much  the  sa 
difficulty  as  wo  have,  in  pronouncing  Greek  words  with  a  ah 
accented  paenultima,  or  with  an  accented  ante-paenultima  i 
long  peuult.  The  difficulty  would  not  be  so  great  for  a  Ron 
as  for  ua,  if  his  stress- accent,  like  that  of  his  modem  deacenda 
the  Italian,  was  not  so  strong  as  ours;  nor  would  it  be  so  ml 
felt  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  distiDctions  of  quantity  w 
more  vividly  marked  than  in  the  later  Empire,  The  Hungar 
language,  where  the  sense  of  quantity  is  equally  vivid,  accentua 
the  first  syllable  of  every  word,  without  detracting  from  i 
quantity  of  vowels  in  the  following  syllables.  No  doubt,  t 
the  nature  of  the  stress-accent  would  difier  in  various  parts 
Italy  in  ancient  timef,  as  it  does  to-day  (»ee  Meyor-Liibke,  /( 
Oram.  §122,  p.  71).  In  Praeneste,  if  we  are  to  believe  tni 
indications  as  the  spelling  UGOLNIA  for  the  name  Mggolnia 
ioscriptiona,  and  perhaps  the  form  eimta  for  eieonia,  a  stoi 
Syncope  was  carried  to  greater  lengths  than  in  Latin,  and  t 
stress  of  the  accent  must  have  been  stronger.  But  that  the  La 
language  of  all  periods,  at  which  we  have  definite  knowle< 
of  it,  was  a  language  of  stress- accentuation,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  at  our  disposal,  and  disproved  by  notbing  exc 
the  silence  of  the  Grammarians.  The  same  tendency  to  Synco 
which  before  the  literary  period  produced  widgeim  out  of  *u 
dee»m,  is  seen  working  in  the  Early  Literary  time  in  words  I 
ohjurigo  (Plant.),  objttrgo  (Plant,  and  Ter.),  and  in  the  Augns 
Age  in  oalidut  and  naldut  (the  form  preferred  by  the  Empc 
Augustus,  Quint.  I,  6,  19],  while  rirdtt  for  viridit  asserted  iti 
still  later,  and  the  same  tendency  still  sbowe  itself  in  mod 
Italian  {t.g.  Ital.  gridare  from  Lat.  qairitare).  And  hand  in  hi 
with  Syncope  goes  the  reduction  and  change  of  unaccented  vow 
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How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  absence  of   comment  on  the 

part  of  the  Grammarians  ?    We  must,  I  think,  take  three  things 

into  consideration.     First,  that  the  study  of   Accentuation,  and 

all  the  terminology  used,   came  to  the  Romans   from    Greece. 

The  word  accentus  itself  was  nothing  bat  the  Greek  word  Trpoerwtta 

in  a  Latin  dress ;   and  not  only   the  terms  employed,  but  the 

deacriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  accentuation  are  taken  directly 

from  Greek  authorities.     In  the  second  place,  the  contrast  between 

their  accent  and  the  Greek  would  not  be  felt  so  markedly  by 

Boman  Grammarians  as  it  would  by  us,   whose  accent  has  so 

mach  stronger  a  stress   than    the  Latin  or  modem    Italian,   a 

consideration  which  makes  it  less  surprising  that  they  did  not 

remark  on  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  systems  of 

acoentoation.     And  thirdly,  the  Greek  Accent  itself  had  probably 

at  the  time  of  these  Grammarians  already  entered  on  that  process 

of    change  which  ended  in  the  stress  accentuation  of  modem 

Greek.     The  Greek  writers  on  accentuation  would,  no  doubt, 

SO  on  using  the  terminology  of  the  earlier  phoneticians  without 

pcrceiTing  that  their  terms  and  descriptions  were  no  longer  so 

applicable  to  the  actual  phenomena  as  they  had  once  been ;  and 

^    the   Greek    contemporary    theorists    on    Accent  misused  the 

terminology  in  this  way,  a  Roman   imitator  might  be  excused 

for  carrying  the  misuse  a  little  further,  in  applying  the  same 

^iToinology  to  Latin  Accentuation.     Indeed  the  writers  on  Latin 

Q^^ammar  were  seldom  Romans  by  birth;    they    were    usually 

^^^ks,  and  would  have  the  same  difficulties  in  describing  the 

*-»^tin  Accent  as  a  Frenchman  in  describing  the  strong  stress- 

^ccent  of  English.     These  considerations  may  explain  how  it  is 

^at  only   a   few  statements  of  the  writers  on  Latin  Grammar 

•■•^  rid  of  the  terms  *high'  and  *low*  (instead  of  'strong'  and 

"^"eak')  accent,  such  as  the  remark  of  a  fifth  century  Grammarian, 

^«^  the  accented  syllable  in  a  Latin  word  is  the  syllable  which 

^onld  be  heard  at  a  distance,  when  the  others  were  inaudible 

V^ompeius,  p.  127  K. :  "finge  tibi  quasi  vocem  clamantis  ad  longe 

^qnem  positum  .  nt  puta  finge  tibi  aliquem  illo  loco  contra  stare, 

®^  dama  ad  ipsum  .  cum  coeperis  clamare,  naturalis  ratio  exigit 

ut  imam  syllabam  plus  dicas  a  reliquis  illius  verbi ;    et   qunm 

"^deris  plus  sonare  a  ceteris,   ipsa  habet  accentum  .  ^  optimus,' 

qTiae  plus  sonat?   ilia  quae  prior  est  .  numquid  hie   sonat  *ti' 

et  'mas'  quemadmodum  'op'?    Ergo  necesse  est  ut  ilia  syllaba 

liaheat  accentumi  quae  plus  sonat  a  reliquis,  quando  clamorem 
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flogimna."  The  same  language  ia  used  by  Seiriua  (fourth  century) 
iM  Hon.  p.  426,  10-20  K.)-  We  muy  then  believe  the  Latin  | 
Accent  to  have  been  in  the  main  an  accent  of  atrcss,  like  that  | 
of  modem  Italian,  though  like  it  (and  the  accent  of  the  Komance  , 
languages  generally),  it  mny  have  been  accompanied  by  a  higher  | 
tone  than  the  tone  of  the  unstressed  sjUableB. 


§2.     Ridee  of  Latin  Aecentualion. 

The  law  o£  Accentuation  -which  prevailed  in  the  Classical  anJ  I 
subsequent  periods  is  that  known  as  the  '  Faen ultima  Law,' 
very  simple  one,  namely,  that  the  accent  faUs  on  the  acte- 
pacnultimate  syllable,  if  the  paenultima  he  short ;  on  the 
paeuultima  itself,  if  long,  e.g.  dectirn,  dtcorei,  The  accent  nevei 
falls  on  the  final  eyllahle,  except  in  the  case  of  apocopated  word* 
like  illie  for  ilhp{i),  horunc  for  horane{e).  But  there  are  truce* 
in  Latin,  as  Corasen  proTcd,  of  an  older  Acccntaation,  by  whicl" 
tho  accent  fell  on  the  first  syllable  of  every  word.  Caiws  c*' 
Syncope  like  Hndecim  for  uno-deeem,  and  of  Vowel-reduction  lit* 
infringo  from  in  and  frango,  cnneldo  from  cum  and  eitedo,  IrienniuM'i 
from  fri-  {frea)  and  ami/M,  point  iinniistakeahly  to  an  earlir?' 
"iiiiu-iternn,  *r6>icai(lo,  *triaiii!iii}n,  etc.  ;  so  that  at  sorae  time  »« 
other  the  Indo-European  Acccent  law  was  replaced  by  a  new  laWa 
namely,  the  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable.  A  change  of  tli^ 
same  kind  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Teutonic  langntgs* 
(see  Paul's  Grundriii  G«rm.  Phihl.  I.  p.  339),  and  probably  al»o 
in  Celtic  (Thumeyaen  in  Rtvut  CfUiqut,  vol,  Ti.);  and  in  md*.* 
languages  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Lettiah,  this  uniform  ac- 
centuation of  the  first  syllable  prevailB.  At  what  precise  peri*" 
the  change,  no  doubt  a  gradual  one,  from  this  earlier  system  tx» 
the  Paenultima  Law  began  and  completed  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  But  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  still  incomplete 
in  one  particular  in  the  period  of  the  Early  Drama;  for  th^ 
metrical  treatment  of  words  like  faeiliut,  muiin-tm  (^j  u  .j  — )  "* 
the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  indicates,  as  we  ahall  see,  th«t 
the  pronunciation  of  such  words  in  their  time  laid  the  accent 
on  the  first  and  not  on  the  second  syllable,  and  the  syncope  of 
the  second  syllable  in  balntai  (in  Flautua  still  balm«a»)  point* 
to  the  same  thing.  A  line  in  which  the  metrical  ictus  falls  on 
the  second  syllable   occurs   very  rarely   in   their  playa  (see  my 
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article   in  Phtlologui,   LI.  p.  364).     And  a  word  like  dmidiM 
(from  midius)  must  have  been  still  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
abont  250  b.c,  for  the  change  of  unaccented  ^  to  if  is  not  found 
on  the  oldest  inscriptions.     But  though  we  cannot  fix  the  time 
when  Latin  words  passed  from  the  old  to  the  classical  accentua- 
tion, when,  for  example,  sdpientia  became  iopiintiaj  Umpestatibui 
became  tempeitdtihus,  we  can  guess,  partly  from  the  analogy  of 
other  languages,  partly  from  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case, 
what  the  nature  of  that  change  was.     A  long  word  like  sapi&ntia 
tmpedatibw  must  have  had  at  all  periods  a  secondary  as  well 
as  a  main  accent;  it  could  hardly  be  pronounced  otherwise,  as 
▼e   can    see    from    our   own  pronunciation  of   such    words    as 
'  ch&racterfstical '    (with  secondary  accent  on  first,  main  accent 
OB  fourth  syllable).     So  that  sdpientia  would  be  more  accurately 
written  idpihUia.    The  change  from  the  old  accentuation  to  the 
oew  would   be,   in   reality,   nothing  but   a    usurpation   by  the 
secondary  accent  of  the  prominence  of  the  main  occent ;  sdpientia 
would  become  sdpiintia,  timpestdtihvs  would  become  thnpestdtihus, 
A  secondary  accent  (perhaps  the  media  prosodia  of  Yarro)  is  in- 
^cated   for   the    first   syllable   of   words  like  armatura  by  the 
Bomance  forms,  which  treat  the  vowel  of   the  first  syllable  in 
the  same  way  as  they  treat  accented  a.    Italian  Fiorentino  beside 
Pirenze  may  point  to  the  secondary  accent  having  been  stronger 
in  the  first  syllable  of  Lat.  Florentine  than  of   Lat.  Fhrentia 
(cf-  Ital.  seppelire,  scellerato,  etc.,  with  doubling  of  the  consonant 
which  follows  the  vowel  with  secondary  accent).     (See  Meyer- 
Liibke,  Oramm.  d,  Romanieehen  Sprachen^  I.  p.  501.) 

The  Latin  accentuation  of  the  sentence,  as  distinguished  from 
the  accentuation  of  words  by  themselves,   may  be  determined 
with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Latin  Grammarians,  partly  horn  observing  the  phonetic 
changes  of  Latin  words  in  the  Roman  tongues,  where  an  accented 
word  or  syllable  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development 
as  an  unaccented,  partly  from  the  analogy  of  other  languages. 
Examples  of   Sentence-enclitics  are:    (1)  Enclitic  Particles  like 
;«!»  r^,  nH  (Interrogative).      These  were  always  written  as  ap- 
pendages of  the  preceding  word,  e.g.  Caesar qw,   Ciceroque,  atgve 
(weakened  in  pronunciation  to  *at€,  ac) ;  (2)  the  various  parts  of 
the  Substantive  Verb.     The  unaccented  nature  of  erat,  erity  etc., 
is  shown  by  Bomance  forms  like  Ital.  era  and  Span,  era  (Lat.  erat), 
0.tt.  ert  (Lat.  ^t),  for  an  accented  e  would  have  taken  another 
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form,  such  as  Ital.  •iem,  Spnn.  *yera  (cf.  Ital.  niega,  Lat.  itfgat). 
Jin.  til  uro  written  ill  the  USS.  of  Plautus,  Virgil,  etc.,  u  ap- 
pi'Dtlagos  at  a  Perf.  Part.  Pass.,  amattu  {amatu'^),  amaliul, 
aiitatnmst  for  amatutea,  amala  est,  atnatum  eat.  It  need  bardly  he  ' 
Buiii  that  the  extent  to  which  these  words,  and,  indeed,  all 
Sentence -en  clitics,  were  suppressed,  would  dopend  on  the  eapric* 
of  the  speaker,  on  the  nuance  of  thought,  on  the  style  of 
composition,  etc.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  ciin  be  laid  down  abott 
tliem,  just  as  no  rule  could  bo  made  for  the  use  of  "a'  for  'a,' 
' 're  '  for  'are  'in  English.  A  sentence,  for  orample,  of  Cicero, 
ending  with  the  wonla  lici'tum  eat,  is  quoted  by  a  Gmmmunu 
as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  ending  with  a  monosrilahle  (Uu> 
Sncerd.  p.  493  K.}.  (On  the  rules  of  Latin  Accentaatioii,  "* 
my  articles  in  the  Claaiical  Kevim,  V.  pp.  373  and  402.)  ('' 
Word-groupa  the  Orammarians  mention  some,  e.g.  rei-puhlie^ 
jui-jurandum,  etc.,  and  the  Romance  languages  point  to  others 
e.g.  ferit-fatere  (O.Ital.  forfare,  Tr.  forfuire),  ad-illnm-hora* 
(Ital.  allora,  Fr.  alors). 

The  theory  of  Bentley  and  Hetmann  that  the  accent  was  shifts* 
a  syllable  nearer  the  beginning  of  a  word  when  the  final  syllabi' 
was  elided,  so  that  in  a  line  like  Ter.  jtntJr.  init, :  poe^ 
cumprim(um)  anim(um)  ad  Bcribend(uni)  appulit,  the  acceO' 
would  tall  on  the  first  syllablo  of  icribimd(^um),  is  now  genera!!^ 
abandoned.  There  is  no  evidcnff  lo  prove  it,  and  what  evideno" 
there  is  goes  against  it.  But  the  versification  of  Plantns  poinfc* 
to  the  retention  of  the  accent  of  the  simple  word  when  an  ap- 
pended -que,  -ne  is  elided,  e.g.  pr6^er*q{ti*),  utrruptatffitt),  ai»*i 
though  Serrius  (ad  .^h.  X.  668,  etc.)  declares  that  ttmb^, 
J'l/rrMn,  etc.,  are  properly  periepomeDon,  becauae  they  atacul 
for  tanU-nt,  PyrrhUne,  he  tells  na  in  a  note  on  another  paMge 
(ad  .^n.  VI.  779)  that  vidin  [i.e.  *Mm-ii(«)]  was  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation of  his  time. 


g  3.     The  Aeeeniual  Elmtnt  in  Latin  Pottry. 

The  Latin  Accent,  we  have  seen,  was  an  accent  of  stress,  oA 
different  from  the  Greek  accent  of  tone  or  pitch,  though  its  stre* 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overmaster  the  quantity  of  a  vowd. 
An  educated  Koman  pronounced  drdtor  with  the  Btresa  of  tin 
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Toice  on  the  second  syllable/  but  without  impairing  the  long 
quantity  of  the  initial  o ;  the  final  o  of  jnmd  retained  its  length,' 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stress  of  the  voice  fell  on  the  first 
syllable ;  the  first  syllable  of  piper  had  the  stress-accent  along 
with  the  short  quantity,'  and  so  on.  It  was  thus  possible  for 
the  Bomans  to  imitate  the  quantitative  metres  of  the  Greeks,  in 
which  the  harmonious  or  metrical  element  of  the  line  consisted 
of  the  regular  arrangement  of  long  and  of  short  syllables, — ^the 
Dactylic  metre,  for  instance,  composed  of  Dactyls  (.  \j  u),  or 

on  occasion  Spondees  ( ),  as  in  the  Dactylic  Hexameter  (with 

six  metrical  units). 


—  uu 


—  XJKJ 


—  U  U 


—  \jyj  I  —  uu  I  —  y 


or  as  in  the  Dactylic  Pentameter  (with  five  metrical  units), 


—  U  yj 


—  KJ  \J 


—t—\JKj\^KJU 


U 


the  Iambic  metre,  composed  of  Iambi  (cr «),  varying  with 
Spondees,  or  even  with  Tribrachs  (i^  u  u),  Anapaests  {\j  \j  ^) 
>Q-d  Dactyls,  as  in  the  Iambic  Trimeter  (with  three  metrical  units), 


U  —  U,  —  lu  _  I  ..— 


ii—    u  —    ^ 


KJ 


KJ  _ 


Ubd 


e.g.  Selaavrev  ^  arip^amsv  ai9  OiXovro^  <?y, 

^  Trochaic,  composed  of  Trochees  (—  u),  varying  with  Spondees, 
or  even  with  Tribrachs,  Anapaests  and  Dactyls,  as  in  the  Trochaic 
Tetrameter  Catalectic  (with  four  metrical  units). 


_  u 

—  u 

_  \J 

—  u 

—  u 

—  KJ 

—  u    -^ 


\J 


0,g,   woWdKi9  £'  avarpevovci  koi  fiak*  ed  yScySi/coVav. 

All  these  quantitative  metres  the  Bomans  could  imitate  without 
^g  driven  to  that  substitution  of  accented  syllables  for  long 

*  irator  was  a  mispronimciatioii  of  the  time  of  CooBentiuB  (fifth  centnry  a.d. 
See  Cons.  p.  391  E.). 

'  fiondf  howeTer,  came  to  be  the  uniyersal  pronunciation  in  course  of  time. 

*  Ph^  ^>*  another  mispronunciation  of  Consensus*  time  (Cons.  p.  391  K.}. 
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Bvllablea  and  of  unaccented  for  short,  which  wo  see  in  Eoflish 
iioitatioas  of  Greek  dactyls : 

Tlifs  is  the  lorcst  prim^Tal ;  the  mtirmuriDg  pines  and  the  hemlocks. 
But  a  stress-aceont  like  the  Latin  could  hardly  be  kept  from 
assertiog  itself  in  Roman  poetry ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  &ot,  m 
fiad  that  thu  changes  which  the  Greek  motroa  underwent  in  iht 
hands  of  these  Roman  imitators,  arc,  in  many  cases,  doe  to  bo 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  natural  stress-accent  of  the  words  iritl 
their  ictus  or  metrical  heat. 

The  Dactylic  Hexameters  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  hardly  allowed 
any  other  ending  than  (1)  ^  ^  u'  —  — '  ^'E'  '"O"*'''  -fii""*,  "^ 
(2)  JL  w  \J  —  <J'  ^-S-  magnm  Apollo;  the  Dactylic  Pcntameten 
of  Orid  are  practically  confined  to  the  ending  ^  u  oC')  —  u' 
V  —  •  ^'B'  faeeipiiata  farent,  tnotm'a  mayna  forent;  and  if  »■' 
seek  for  the  reason  why  these  endings  were  preferred  to  Greek 
endings  like  those  just  quoted  ('A^iXiJoi  {four  ayll.),  and  oint 
Xi'i/r  ficOiu,),  we  shall  hardly  find  a  better  one  than  the  harmony 
of  ictus  and  accent  in  the  favoured  endings  (i  «  u.  ^  w  newii* 
Ii6ma*i  il  U'  u  —  —  "Off'""  ApSllo;  ^  ^_,  ,j(,)  :i  u.  u  !^ 
praieipitdta  /6r«nt,  moinia  mdgna  fdrent),  as  contrasted  witi*- 
the  conflict  of  ictus  and  accent  in  the  rejected  endings. 

Similarly  with  the  Roman  imitations  of  the  Iambic  and  Tn>chd<5 
Ifetres  of  the  Greek  DramatiBts.  The  Dipody  Law  of  the  Grsetc 
Iambic  Uetre  prescribes  that  in  the  latter  part,  the  (metrically^ 
important  part,  of  each  Sipody  of  an  lambio  line,  a  Spondeo  ehiU 
not  be  nibatltiited  for  an  Iambus,  bo  that 

Saa  i^  Bi^y  |  /tai  t^v  ipau  |  toS  xapiimv 

could  not  be  changed  to  Saa  ^  XSroi)  /ui  k.t.X.  ;  for  the  snbstita' 
tiou  of  a  Spondee  for  an  Iambus  at  the  end  of  a  Dipody  wodI^ 
spoil  the  iambic  character  of  the  line.  Flautna  found  hinue" 
prevent«d  by  the  large  number  of  long  Byllabtea  in  the  Lat>^ 
language  of  his  time  from  observing  this  rule,  but  while  he  admi^ 
spondeeB  into  these  feet,  he  ezclndes  those  spondees  which  wooJ^ 
bring  the  lotus  and  the  accent  into  conflict. 

win  ednmAl'l\  mut?  tSam  ego  d&\e<m»t  ti  mt'dtn? 
is  legitimate,  but 

«'m  eSnmiUiim  ?  j  vtn  tliam  ego,  etc., 
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iToided,  as  uniambic,  because  the  oonfliot  of  the  natural  accent 
mktem  with  the  metrical  ictus  'mutim  was  felt  to  bring  into 
pleasing  prominence  the  irregular  formation  of  this  important 
*t  of  the  line.  Change  the  second  word  to  a  word  in  which 
ire  is  not  this  conflict,  say  mutiier,  and  the  line  becomes 
rthmic  again: 

vin  tniUuer  ?  |  vin  tuam  ego^  etc., 

it  is  with  e'6nmutimu8^  etc. 

In  a  Trochaic  line  the  correspondingly  important  parts  of  the 
le,  the  parts  which  give  the  line  its  trochaic  character,  are 
d  first  parts  of  each  Dipody.  These,  in  the  lines  of  the  Greek 
"agedians,  may  not  show  a  Spondee  for  a  Trochee.  In  the  lines 
Plautus  they  may  indeed  show  a  Spondee,  but  the  clash  of 
;as  and  accent  is  avoided.     A  line  like 

fUrginem  hdbeo  \  grdndSm,  dSte  \  ehsam  atqw  'inlo  \  oiihi  \  Um 

tiified  the  Eoman  ear,  but  not 

virginem  habeo  \  ddtatam,  etc., 

tiere  the  natural  accent  of  the  word,  ddtatam,  would  not  harmonize 
ith  the  ictus  ddtd-. 

In  a  Greek  Anapaestic  line  the  second  foot  of  a  Dipody  may  not 
bstitute  a  Dactyl  for  an  Anapaest  unless  the  first  foot  be  a 
ictyl,  e.g.  xAwweffe  KorrOave  \  ,  but  in  the  Anapaestic  Gantica 
*  Choruses)  of  Plautus  a  Dactyl  is  allowed  even  when  the  first 
»t  is  something  else,  provided  that  this  Dactyl  irregularly 
)Btituted  for  an  Anapaest  has  an  accent  not  in  conflict  with 
)  ictus.  Thus  we  find  Dipodies  like  ^  il,  _  ^  ^  \pa9nm 
ride  |  m,  or  ^  ^  ^ ,  _  ^  ^  |  ubieumque  est  lepi  \  dum,  though 
mm  eaeruliu  \  ,  with  conflict  of  natural  accent  eairulus  and 
trical  ictus  eaerUlus  is  avoided.  Similarly  in  the  Bacchiac 
M  of  Plautus  the  second  foot  of  a  Dipody,  if  it  substitutes 
Colossus  (_  il  jl)  for  a  Bacchius  (^  Jl  jl),  may  not  show  the 
3gular  long  syllable  with  the  stress-accent  upon  it,  and  in  his 
itic  lines,  while  a  second  hemistich  like  Amph.  200 : 

dlspirtlt{i)  QrdinU 

allowed  to  begin  with  a  Molossus  (jl  _  jl),  composed  of  the 
it  three  syUables  of  dispertiti,  instead  of  a  Cretic  {Z.  \j  Il)» 
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a  change  to  dUpirilt  drdJnls  Tould  not  be  allowed,  where  the 
atuent  fuUs  on  tho  irregular  long  syllable,  the  middlo  syllable 
of  dispirtia. 

All  these  changes  of    the  Greek  schemes  of   metres  are  then 

0  many  instances  of  the  Roman  stress-accent  asserting  a  claim 
to  recognition.  Another  dear  cnse  of  the  kind  is  the  treatment 
by  the  Latin  Dramatists  of  Tribi-ach  words  and  word -en  dings. 
"While  a.  word  composed  of   thrve  short  syllables   may   be  nsed 

1  the  Greek  Drama  without  regard  to  correspondence  of  aceeot 
and  ictus  {«y.  u^qtos,  a^faGov  may,  equally  with  lra^ipa,  tate  the 
place  of  an  iambus  and  the  ictus  viator,  ai'uOov),  o  Roman 
Dramatist  eschews  gmHra  uid  the  like,  eTidently  because  ths 
conflict  of  ictus  {genera),  with  accent  {ghtwa),  was  in  saA 
words  intolerable  to  the  Roman  ear.' 

These  examples  of  the  regard  paid  to  the  accent  of  words  bT 
Etonum  poets  might  bo  considerably  incrcnacd  in  number,  an^ 
must  not  be  supposed  to  comprise  tho  whole  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  accentual  element  in  Latin  poetry.  But  tatinB 
them  to  be  suiBcient  for  our  present  purpose,  we  may  procec* 
to  enquire  into  the  extent  to  which  this  accentual  elemen' 
prevailed. 

The  Latin  Dactylic  Hexameter,  as  we  have  seen,  favour*** 
endings  like  moenia  Romae,  magntu  Apollo,  which  bring  acceo* 
and  ictus  into  exact  correspondence.  How  far  was  this  coire-^' 
pondence  aimed  at  in  the  rest  of  the  UneP  That  an  extd 
correspondence  in  each  of  the  ux  feet  would  usually  give  tte' 
line  an  unpleasantly  monotonooa  eooud,  we  can  see  from  tbM.'i 
line  of  EnniuB,  which  incurred  the  ridionle  of  LuoUius  : 

tpariit  hastit  longU  camptu  tpUadri  »t  horret, 

though  it  can  occasionally  be  used  with  effect,  as  in  another  lin* 
of  Eunius,  expressive  of  the  measared  pulsation  of  o&n : 

po»te  raeumbitf,  VHtraqut  ptetora  ptUitt  tontit 

'  lie  back  and  let  the  oars  strike  into  your  chests.*      The  TeU<^ 

>  Prof.  L.  Uiiller  ibIm  di  St  Melriea',  p.  1£1,  quotes  from  Benecs,  JM' 
460  (en  loinbic  Trimeter  or  Seuariai) : 

fugimuA  laatm/vffimia  .  hoc  non  «tt  novum. 

The  comMaatiaD  of  tliree  short  eyllables  in  place  of  an  iamboa  ii  not  objeetoi 
•„  i_   i*,„i(       iii„..>...  I — ;_-  .--_i.;„  i™„.  _5.v.    p.  iij  [(Sire,  gjgi  jnj  mmilii 
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of  the  monotony  is  not  far  to  seek.  Since  the  Latin  accent 
attaches  itself  to  the  long  paenultimate  or  antepaenultimate 
sjllable  of  a  word,  its  correspondence  with  the  metrical  beats 
of  a  dactylic  line  tends  to  make  all  or  many  of  the  feet  of  the 
line  end  with  the  ending  of  the  word,  and  leaves  the  line  without 
these  Caesuras,  or  divisions  of  words  between  the  metrical  feet, 
which  weld  the  line  into  a  graceful  whole.  Yirgil,  accordingly, 
while  insisting  on  the  correspondence  of  ictus  and  accent  in  the 
last  two  feet,  aims  rather  at  Caesura  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
line,  e.g. 

div&r  I  M  eir  \  cumspiei  \  unt .  ?u>e  \  acrior  \  idem,^ 

and  avoids  not  merely  lines  in  which  the  first  two  feet  are  marked 
oil  from  the  rest,  as  Ennius  (Ann.  31  M.) : 

vi^res  |  viftaque  |  eorpu*  meum  nunc  deserit  tmne, 

bat  even  those  whose  fourth  foot  is  wholly  contained  in  one  word 
A&d  ends  with  that  word,  e,g.  £nn.  {A.  42  M.)  : 

quanquam  mtdta  manus  ad  \  caSli  |  eaerula  templa, 
am.  {A.  216  M.) : 

JBnmdmum  pulero  prae  \  c'inctum  \  praepete  pariu, 

or  uaes  them  designedly  with  archaic  effect,  e.g.  Am.  I.  33 : 

iantae  moli$  erat  Ro  \  manam  |  oandere  gmt&m. 

^ut  it  is  the  Comedies  of  Plautus  which  supply  the  best  material 

^or   deciding  the  question  how  the  Greek  metres  were  changed 

^  their  tranference  to  Boman  soil.     For  while  we  have  only 

^'^SQients  of  the  poetry  of  Ennius  and  the  other  early  imitators 

^^  the  Greek  Dactylic  metres,  we  have  practically  the  whole 

oi  the  works  of  Plautus,  the  first  adapter  (if  we  exclude  Livius 

^dronicus,  and  Naevius,  his  older  contemporaries)  of  the  plays 

of  the  New  Comedy,  plays  which,  in  their  original  Greek  form, 

*  Almost  identically  the  same  beginning  is  used  as  the  first  half  of  an  Iambic 
Senarios  by  Pacnvins  (Tragg,  224  K.) : 

divorti  eir  \  cumspieimus  hor  \  ror  pereipity 

Imt  the  older  Dramatist  is  careful  to  keep  ictus  and  accent  in  agreement  [div'irti 
ei'reumtptdmus,  divdrti  ctreunupicimut). 
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were,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  of  the  educated  Bomans  of 
the  day.'    And  another  piece  of  good  fortune  has  preseryed  to 
us  the  whole  of  the  plays  of  Terence,  a  Comedian  of  some  fifty 
years  later,  who,  like  Plautus,  used  in  his  plays  the  actual  spoken 
language  of  his  time,  and  is  free  from  the  suspicion  which  attaches 
to  some  extent  to  the  Augustan  poets,  but  especially  to  the  poets 
of   the  Silver  Age,  of   the  use  of   artificial  diction,  of   obsolete 
forms,   quantities,   and   possibly  accentuations  of    words.      The 
Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres,  which  Plautus  and  Terence  employ 
in  their  dialogue   scenes  (diverbia  or  deverhia),   are  the  metrei 
which  come  nearest  to  the  language    of    conversation    and  of 
prose  literature,*  so  that  by  comparison  of  the  lines  of  Ter^ce 
with  those  of   Plautus  we  can  trace  not  only  the  development 
of  the  spoken  language  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  but  also  tiie 
course  taken  in  adapting  these  Greek  metres  more  and  more  to 
Boman  requirements.     And  for  our  present  purpose,  the  investi- 
gation of    the  accentual   element  in  early  Latin  poetry,  these 
writers  are  all  important  for  this  reason,  that,  since  their  diction 
is  patently  the  diction  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  time,  and  their 
dialogue-scenes  reproduce  all  the  varied  phases  of  everyday  con- 
versation, with  its  tones  of  banter  and  innuendo,  of  entreaty  and 
refusal,  of    threatening,  command,  and  deprecation,  they  afford 
us  an  opportunity   of   testing  how   far  what  is   called  the  jmj- 
cent  nation   of    the  Sentence,  as  opposed  to  the  accentuation  of 
tho  single  word,  was  regardcil  in  Latin  poetry.     Lines  like  Plaut 

Stich.  185  :   v't^ni  iUo  ad  c'Snam  :  tic  face. 

pronutte  r'ero;  tie  gr autre:  est  cdmmodum, 
volof   inquatHf  fieri :    non  am'ittam   qu'in   eat    7ainb- 
Son.}, 
Sfich.     93:   min  sedco  iWi  (MSS.  istic];  rot  tedeU:   ego  tedero  i''* 

suhseUio  y^Troch.  Sept.)* 
Stich.iS'^b:    K^ofie'^    Tune,    Il'ihine?    r/^iW,  etc.  ;Troch.\ 
Jitrc.  947  :   i.t  ralu'tsti?    quid,  parentes  mei  ra*ent?    tjm  gr'JtiMi' 
Ii:ne  i\-c[L<j  hetiigne  dicii  .  cr'at  apuJ  te^  Hhfic  i/omi', 

\  ^^';"^'^;t--<^  Vtii<  t.ilN  on  ^^n.'  5y:'abU>5  in  all  eT.t=rt  tri^T ::.!•-:.:  :^-t  iz  Iinbic 
f  „.  V'"""^  •"••?;"   '•"'"•  *^:*;\  "/"'■**  *^^^  l^mn  Avvtn:  atrdvhrf  :{j<:^  :..-  :.<:^    a:  least 

liutv  jsHj:>    ,-  ::u    ;.-;<  And  ;i...::t   lichtir^  .;::  :h^   siz:^   -tHi-:^      Bnt  if 

ot    :.u    i.rtvv  V    :>-xiu:i<,  wo  nn.i  th^:  the  ov:-::v-r   .:  i.vx-:  a^I  :.tu5  is 
»-vJ  a:  a.,  m^  tr^v;:;,:::  ^^  ;«  -ho  S-Arii  ci  Kauius  i2C  TcKii:*?.     S.=:c  ,>A€r 
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have  clearly  the  (jmsaima  verba  of  actual  Eomaa  conyersation, 
and  would  be  uttered  by  tbe  actor  with  the  same  gesture  and 
tone  that  would  accompany  them  in  everyday  life.    Did,  then, 
this    intonation    impress    itself    on    the    metre    too?      Do    the 
emphasized  syllables  receive  the  ictus  or  metrical  beats  of  the 
UnOy   and  are  the  subordinate  words   and    unaccented  syllables 
relegated  to  the  theses.     An  examination  of  the  plays  will,   I 
believe,  make  it  certain  that  this,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
tile  quantitative  requirements  of  the  line,  is  invariably  done;  in 
other  words,  that  the  lines  of  Plautus,  while  they  are  in  essence 
quantitative,  being  Latin  reproductions  of  the  quantitative  lines 
of    Diphilus,   Philemon,   and  other  Greek  Comedians,  take  all 
possible  regard  of  the  accent  of  the  several  words,  and  aim  at 
reproducing   in   their   metrical   arrangement   the    intonation    of 
ordinary  discourse.      The   famous   dictum  of   Hitachi   {ProUgg, 
oh.  XV.)  :  cum  quantitatis  severitate  summa  accentus  observationem 
quoad  ejus  fieri  posset,  conciliatam  esse,  has  never  been  success- 
fully impugned.^    The  more  we  learn  about  the  metrical  and 
prosodical  usages  of  Plautus,  and  about  the  sentence-accentua- 
tion of  the  Eomans,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  regard  Ritschl's 
statement  as  too  weak  rather  than  too  strong,  and  to  believe  that 
if  we  had  full  knowledge  of   the  actual  accentuation   given  to 
the  sentence  by  a  Boman  of  the  time  we  should  find  it  reproduced 
with  great  fidelity  in  these  early  comedies.     Our  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  necessarily  defective.     The   Grammarians  of   the 
Empire  tell  us,  for  example,  that  unde,  the  Eelative,  was  an 
^uiaccented  or  subordinate  or  enclitic  word  in  the  Latin  sentence, 
while  unde^  the  Interrogative,  had  the  accent ;  and  their  statement 
<^  hardly  be  doubted,  if  we  consider  the  accentuation  of  the 
corresponding  words  in  other  languages,  of  our  own  '  when '  for 
example  in  its  use  as  Relative  and  as  Indirect  Interrogative  in 
the  sentence  '  I  shall  see  him  when  he  comes  back,  but  I  don't 
blow  when  he  is  coming ' ;   they  tell  us  also  of  a  distinction 
between  quit,  the  Indefinite  Pronoun,  as  in  siquis^  nequis,  and 
fKtii  the  Interrogative,  the  former  being  an  enclitic  or  subordinate 
word,  the  latter  an  accented.     But  they  do  not  add,  what  the 
analogy  of  other  languages  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  these 
e&clitics  received  an  accent  when  they  preceded  other  enclitic 

*  The  objections  of  Prof.  "W.  Meyer  {Ahhandlungm  d.  Bayerischen  Akademie^ 
vnL  p.  1,  Munich,  1884)  have  been  answered  by  Prof.  Langen  in  the  Fhilologut^ 
roL  ziTi.    See  also  my  article  in  the  Joum,  Fhil.  XX.  p.  136. 
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worda,  that,  for  example,  untU  Eel.  and  yui»  ludef.  were  uttered 
with  a  Mrtnin  streas  of  their  own  in  phrases  like  iind{t)-luhei' 
{Epid.  144),  nequ'ig  tit  arhiter  (the  ending  of  an  iambic  Senariiu, 
Fom.  178),  where  they  precede  the  subordinate  verbs  Ittitt  (ot 
^uilubtt,  qudlubtl),  and  tit.  And  while  they  t*U  ub  that  Inter- 
rogatives  were  accented,  they  do  not  say  whether  the  accent  of 
the  Interrogative  or  of  the  Noun  was  stronger  in  a  question  likt 
^UM  hie  homo'il  ?,  which  in  Plautus  always  bears  the  ictus  (■ 
the  quit  and  not  on  the  flrat  syllable  of  homo.  It  is  seldom 
tliey  condescend  to  such  minutiae  as  the  difference  of  meaniaf' 
conveyed  by  the  accentuations  tiquando  and  (the  nsualj  liijudmltf 
a  difference  pointed  out  by  Donatus  in  his  note  on  Torenc^ 
Eun.  437: 

tcia  sVquando  ilia  menlionim  Phaedria^ 

'siqnando'  et  prima  syllaba  acni  potest,  et  media,  tamen  vsriit 
Bententiam,  and,  no  doubt,  correspoading  to  onr  '  ff  ever,'  al 
compared  with  '  if  ever.'  They  are,  as  we  hare  seen,  silent  about' 
the  secondary  accent  in  long  words  tike  tmnpettatihtu,  FlormliuM, 
and  they  are  equally  silent  about  the  secondary  accent  which 
must  have  fallen  on  a  subordinate  word  like  undv  Rel.  in  collo- 
cations like  vitd{9yadvi»iMu>,  wtd{t)-»dveni.  Id  the  abseow  of 
complete  information  about  the  accentuation  of  the  spoken  Latin 
sentence,  it  is  impossible  to  compile  essct  statistics  of  the  number 
of  lines  in  which  this  or  that  accented  woid  or  syllable  has  not 
the  ictus,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  by  figures  ths 
wonderful  extent  to  which  agreement  of  ictus  and  sentence-accent  J 
prevails  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  though,  I  believe,  that  anyonfl 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  reading  a  play  or  two  with  his  atlentios 
directed  to  this  point  will  not  bo  able  long  to  retain  any  douM 
on  the  matter. 

The  term  'subordinate'  is  preferable  to  'enclitic'  in  spsaViDg 
ot  Latin  sentence-accentuation.  Quintilian  censures  the  rule  ot 
Hellentzing  Gmnimarians  of  the  Empire  that  disyllabic  Latin 
prepositions  are  '  accented  on  the  lost  syllable '  before  the  noun. 
He  points  out  that  what  really  happens  is  that  they  are  joined 
with  the   noun   into   a   compuund  word,   or  word-group,    which 

I  On  this  aupprenian  of  a  fins)  i  in  unde,  nempt.  atqut,  etc.,  before  a  «td 
beginniiig  with  ■  coiuoiiant,  ee«  Skutsch,  ^DrKAiin^n  I. 
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ikes  the  accentuation  of  any  ordinary  word:  tiremm^riitors  for 
sample  having  one  (main)  accent  on  the  antepaeniiltimate 
fllable,  like  eireumlUiOf  etrewmduHU^  cirmtmipieio.  Priscian 
V.  67,  p.  183  H.)  objects  similarly  to  the  statement  that  quii 
he  Indefinite  Pronoan  in  siquu^  numquis^  etc.,  is  an  Enclitic  like 
•19  in  e'Tify  and  prefers  to  eaU  siquis  a  compound  with  the  natural 
iccent  of  a  compound  word*  This  fusion  of  qualifying  words 
with  the  words  which  they  qualify,  of  dependent  words  with 
the  words  on  which  they  depend,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Latin 
sentence-accentuation. 

Among  the  subordinate  words  of  the  Latin  sentence  were  Con- 
jnnctionsy  like  et,  sed^  ut.  Ritschl,  in  his  Prolegomena  (p.  ccliii. 
«ff),  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  carefully  kept 
in  the  theses  of  the  line,  as  in  IHn.  2 : 

eequar  •  wed  Jinem  fore  quern  dieam  neeeto ; 

and  in  the  first  500  lines  of — ^let  us  say — ^the  Amphitruo  an  instance 
of  irf  ('that,  as'}  with  the  ictus  can  hardly  be  found,  except 
in  phrases  like  iltlubet  (v.  396),  where  it  would  have  the  main 
decent  of  the  word,  Ut-videtur  (v.  334),  where  it  would  have  a 
iecondary  accent. 

The  stroDg   stress  of  Interrogative,   and  the  weak  stress  of 

Bektive  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  is  reflected  in  the  versification 

of  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  their  treatment  of  such  a  word  as 

^nUe.     If  we  examine  the  instances  of  unde  Relative  and  unde 

Interrogative  in  their  plays,^  we  see  that  in  the  great  majority 

the  Relative   stands    in    theei   and    the    Interrogative    in   arsi, 

Similarly  quie  Interrog.,  a  word  which  naturally  stands  at  the 

beginning  of  a  sentence  or  line,  will  be  found  in  this  position 

&r  oftener  in  Trochaic  lines,  where  the  ictus  falls  on  the  first 

syllable,  then  in  Iambic,  where  the  ictus  falls  on  the  second 

syllable  of  the  line.     Prepositions  were  fused  with  a  following 

IToon  into  a  compound  word,  and  would  be  entirely  without  stress 

in  a  group  like  ad-etdisam^  as  in  a  compound  Verb  like  ao-eiuo ; 

^t  before  an  enclitic  or  unemphatic  Pronoun  they  would  doubtless 

Ue  an  accent  dd-me,  dd-eum  like  Greek  irpov  fie,  Engl.  *  to  him,' 

'for  him,'  Early  Irish  for-m  on  me,  fort  on  thee.     This  treatment 

d  the  Preposition  before  an  unemphatic  Pronoun  is  reflected  in 

every  page  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  who  hardly  ever  relegate 

>  The  list  will  be  found  in  Skutsch,  Foruhungm  I.  {  5. 


^ 
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it  to  the  thesis  unless  the  Pronoun  is  elided,  e.g.  aii-7n(_i)  Mvmu, 
and  it  ia  probable  enough  that  the  elision  of  the  Pronoua  restored 
the  Preposition  in  actual  pronunciation  to  ita  nnaecented  state. 
A  good  exnraple  of  the  treatment  of  the  group  when  the  Pronoun 
has  empboBis  is  seen  in  Amh.  772  : 

aba  ted  accipiat,  tibi  propin»l,  lu  bihat. 

The  stressed  and  unstressed  uses  of  the  Latin  Personal  Pronoun  I 
have  produced  two  series  in  the  Itomance  languages,  f.ff.  Italian  | 
me,  ta  emphatic ;  mi,  ti  unemphatic.  These  unemphatic  forms 
are  joined  to  the  verb,  e.ff.  prestatemi  il  libro  '  lend  me  the  book.' 
It  something  analogous  took  place  in  Latin  (and  I  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  it),  an  ictus  like  that  of  *trv'd-m«  'save  ma'  it 
Cure.  628  (trochaic) : 

PhaedrotM,  ShaerrS,  terv'd  me,  etc., 

cannot  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  conflict  of  ictus  and  aceenL 
The  accent  of  the  Imperative  standing  alone  would  be  icni,  but 
the  word-group  iervS-mf  would  take  the  same  accentaatioa  u 
a  word  like  urramia,  lervatii,  tervdle.  Though  it  is  rare  fn 
two  iambic  words  to  be  allowed  to  stand  together  in  a  line  of 
PlautuB,  presumably  because  this  involved  a  double  clash  of  accent 
and  ictus,  we  Bud  {Amph.  991)  a  line  beginning  with  the  itoiJi 
pat'ir  voe'atme,  where  we  may  suppose  the  ictus  to  have  fallen 
on  a  different  syllable  from  the  accent  in  the  first  word  only 
(pdter,  but  vocat-me).  An  example  of  the  emphatic  pronotm 
is  Men.  1076  :  til  enu  «;  lu  eerBon  quaere:  til  tahsto:  iA  mU. 
The  corresponding  double  series  of  Possessive  Pronouns  in 
Eoinance,  e.g.  Ital.  mio  and  mo  (e.g.  ma-donna),  point  to  m 
emphatic  ond  nnempiiatic  variety  of  the  Latin  Possessive,  wiiicli 
I  find  reflected  in  the  versification  of  the  Comediana.  If  w 
contrast,  for  example,  Capt.  261  (trochaic) : 

Ht  vol  hie  iiidem  illi  (MSS.  illic)  apud  vet  meus  lervatur  fUiu 

and  its  emphatic  meus  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  subordinat*! 
Possessive  in  a  line  like  Bacch.  251 : 

A»K  ^r  meum  et  cerebrum,  N'icobuU,  _finditur, 

we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with  an  opponent  of  Bitadil'* 
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dictum,  who  finds  in  the  pat'er  of  Adelph,  983  (trochaic)  an 
instance  of  conflict  hetween  accent  and  ictus : 

f&eiei,  6  vir  ^ptume^  8  pater  m  fisHvuiume. 

The  emphatic  Demonstrative  is  seen  in  phrases  like  ii  ego  eum^ 
ego  u  ium,  which  in  Flautus  always  have  the  ictus  on  is,  as 
contrasted  with  the  ordinary  unemphatio  usage,  e.g.  propt'er-eos^ 
praeHr-eoi,  or  in  a  line  like  Poen,  394  (trochaic) : 

ccului  hAjas,  lippitudo  tnea,  mel  hfijus,  fel  meum, 

although  the  different  metrical  treatment  of  iUl  and  (lite,  hoth  of 
which  were  in  the  time  of  Plautus  used  either  as  the  Adverb 
'  there/  or  as  Dative  of  the  Pronoun  '  to  him,'  has  been  obscured 
by  the  scribes  of  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  who  have  usually  changed 
iUi  Adv.  to  the  classical  illie,  and  illic  Dat.  to  the  'doublet' 
reserved  for  this  sense  by  the  classical  writers,  illif  e.g.  Copt.  278 
(trochaic) : 

quod  genus  lUi  est  unum  pollens  atque  hanoratissumum 

where  the  MSS.  offer  illie,  the  classical  form,  but  where  the  metre 
requires  illi.  That  Plautus  used  horilne,  harilne  but  Mrum,  hUrum 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  has  been  established 
by  Studemund  {Jahrh.  Phil,  cxiii.  p.  57),  though  this  usage  too 
is  often  obscured  by  the  MSS.  In  Pseud,  69,  for  example :  harilne 
welUptatum,  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  alone  has  preserved  the 
true  reading  harune,  while  the  Palatine  MSS.  have  altered  it  to 
the  more  familiar  harum. 

The  Latin  Grammarians  have  not  given  us  a  list  of  the  sub- 
ordinate or  auxiliary  Verbs  in  Latin.  "We  have,  however,  many 
proofs,  if  proofs  be  needed,  that  the  Substantive  Verb  belonged 
to  this  category,  and  its  fusion  with  a  preceding  word  is  indicated, 
not  only  by  the  spellings  of  the  best  MSS.  of  Plautus,  amatust 
[amatut  est),  amatumst  {amatum  est),  amaiast  {amata  est),  pulcrast 
(pulers  est),  pulerumst  {pulcrum  est),  etc.,  but  by  its  metrical 
ictus  in  the  line,  e.g.  placitdi-sunt  {See.  prol.  21),  salvae-sunt 
{Pseud.  1036),  pauper-sum  {AuL  88).  The  usual  place  of  the 
disyllabic  forms  of  the  Substantive  Verb  after  a  Participle  or 
Adjective  is  at  the  end  of  a  line,  e.g.  Asin,  320,  saltfi-sumus. 

That  voh  in  such  a  phrase  as  volo  scire  was  a  subordinate 
Verb,  like  '  will '  in  English,  is  seen  not  only  from  its  invariable 
FUL  Ttaas.  1891-8-8.  28 
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Bcaneion  ml6  ict're,  but  also  from  ita  almost  invariable  ictni  I 
vnlo^f'irt,  which  surely  reflects  an  acceutuatioD  voJo-teirt.  Th*  1 
same  Verb  shows  its  subordinate  character  in  quanlutnvu  '  as  much 
aa  you  wish,'  quamvii  (like  quantumlihit  '  as  much  as  you  please, 
quamlibit),  and  we  can  hanlly  be  wrong  in  refusing  to  regard 
these  common  endings  of  Plautinc  lines,  faetSm  vo/o,  faei'di  fo&, 
as  instances  of  the  clash  of  accent  and  ictus.  D/ire,  kah*rr,  aai 
faeeri  were  in  certain  uses  as  much  Auxiliary  Verbs  as  our  '  have,' 
'do,'  and  lino-endings  like  eoeliim-daho  {^eojudw),  miuam-fae* 
(-rfimi((B)  mast  be  judged  in  the  same  way  as,  faetHm-roh,  facti*- 
volo.  They  bad  in  all  probability  the  some  subordinate  cliaractw, 
when  combined  with  a  noun  to  express  an  action  which  might 
be  expressed  by  a  verb  alone,  e.g.  Jldtiii  dare  '  to  promise,'  rfww 
dare  'to  present,'  operant  dare  'to  attend,'  just  as  we  throw 
the  stress  on  the  Noun  '  noise '  and  not  on  the  Verb  '  make '  ia 
the  phrase  '  to  make  a  noise,'  and  this  subonlination  of  the  Verb 
would  imply  in  Latin  ita  fusion  with  the  Noun  into  a  woid- 
complex,  Jidem-do,  don6-dala  {donS  duta  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
Ti^r.  Eiin.  564),  operdm  daham  (optram  daham  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Iliaut.  110).  If  this  was  so,  there  will  be  a  coincidence,  «id 
not  a  conflict,  of  accent  and  ictus  in  such  iambic  lines  as  Ter. 
adelph.  473: 

fidem  Anna,  jurans  te  illam  ducturum  domain  1 

Pkorm.    492 :    nondum  mihi  crtdii  ,  llariolari  .   Sin   fidem  do  ' 

Fitbula* .' 
Andr,  243 :  itan*  ohttinatt  operiim  dat  ui  ma  a  Olyetrio  miurV* 

abitrahat  ?, 

or  in  such  trochaic  lines  aa  Plaut.  Mil.  455  : 

dofidem,  (i  omitli*  uto  me  intra  iluram,  jwjubt*. 

Among  Subordinate  Nouns,  like  our  '  thing,'  '  kind,'  '  pait. 
in  such  phrases  as  '  something  of  that  kind,'  '  Bome  parts  w 
England,'  we  may  reckon  ia  Lat.  ret  (cf.   quart,    ;iiafn^rfM']i 


I  The  oonniDii  phrase  rei  dirina  (in  aa]j  Latin  alw  m  Jina,  like  dUmtf 
(fiVirnn.  oiliieeT  Inr  Micucar]  'a  sncrifice,"  »«  in  an  old  inscriptiuD  {C./i,Il. 
17)!H)  ODce  vrittcn  IB  oae  word  RGIDIXAI  (Gen.),  like  retpubhr^,  once  u  t«s 
word*  a£8  DEINA. 
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\odu9  (cf.  qudmodo,  guemddmodum),  locus  in  the  Adverbial  word- 
roops  uhi'loet?,  inUred-loci  (Donatus  ad  Ter.  JEun.  255  (Iambic) : 

dum  hmee  hquimur,  interea  loci  ad  maeellum  ubi  adpmtamus)^ 

iesj  in  puftidie,  postridie  (for  po9teri  die,  like  erastini  die),  and 
>  on. 

The  normal  ictus  of  the  phrase  el-rei  operam-daham  in  Plautus 
I  eV  ret  oper'dm  daham,  and  of  the  various  cases  of  mala-res  (the 
luivalent  of  malum  *  punishment/  *  evil  in  store  *)  is  mala  res, 
\alae  ret,  malum  rem,  mala  re.  Mala  crux  seems  also  to  have 
een  treated  as  a  compound  Noun  in  the  phrase  i  in  malam  erucem 
go  and  be  hanged/  for  the  phrase  may  be  qualified  by  an 
^jective,  t  tit  maxumam  malam  erucem.  The  accentuation  maldm- 
meem  is  reflected  by  the  ictus  mal'dm  erucem.  Other  cases  of 
^ord-groups,  composed  of  an  Adjective  preceding  and  a  Noun 
)llowing,  are  probably  hona-fidee,  mala-fides  (hence  hofiHin  fidH, 
taei,  670,  though  forming  two  iambi,  is  allowed  to  end  a  line, 
lecatise  the  accent  fell  not  on  the  first  but  on  the  second  syllable 
•f  hendi),  magnum  malum  (cf.  magnopere),  bonus  vir,  the  last  two 
)lirase8  showing  normally  in  Plautus  the  ictus  magnUm  malum 
a  common  ending  of  a  line),  h&ne  vir,  bSniV  vir  (final  s  usually 
lid  not  produce  'length  by  position'  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ime  of  Plautus).  Also  some  Numerals  with  following  Nouns 
ike  triwiri,  vigintiviri,  possibly  septhttridnee,  to  which  class  we 
Qay  perhaps  refer  expressions  of  time  like  trigintd-dies,  vigintl- 
^iee  (cf.  our  *  fortnight,'  *  twelvemonth  *),  or  of  value  like  trigintd- 
ninae,  vigintUminae  (cf.  our  *  sixpence,'  'twopence  *).  The  normal 
LCtus  in  the  Dramatists  is  triginta  dies,  vigint'i  minae,  etc.,  although 
^'figinta,  viginti,  when  not  used  in  such  collocations,  show  the 
tctas  which  we  should  expect,  triginta,  viginti. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  how  tbe  sentence-accent 
of  Latin  conversation  asserts  itself  in  the  dialogue  metre  of  the 
Early  Drama,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  double  their 
Damber.  Perhaps  as  strong  a  piece  of  evidence  as  any  other 
«  the  fact  that  certain  colloquial  phrases,  which  evidently  come 
lirect  from  the  streets  of  Eome  into  the  lines  of  Plautus  and 
l^erence,  show  uniformly  the  same  metrical  accentuation,  and  that 
oo,  though  there  is  often  no  necessity  for  this  from  the  prosodical 
atore  of  the  words.  The  phrase  of  everyday  life  nil  mar  or 
I   do    not  care'  appears  in  all  the  plays  of  Plautus  with  the 
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ictus  aloiort,  invariably  on  tbe  first  Byllablo,  not  on  the  second; 
and  tliere   is   no   reason   to   doubt  that  a  Bomau,  of  that  ticofl 
at  least,  would  pronounce  the  word  in  this  way  with  a  single 
accent,  and  that  ou  the  important  word  of  the  phrase,  the  word 
nil.      The  common  phrase  '  I  wish  to  know '  nolo  scire   might, 
from    its  prosodical  nature,  its  arrangement  of  short   and   long 
^UublKs,  take  a  metrical   accentuation  volH  »e.,  and  we   should 
expeut  to  Itml  iumbic  lines  beginning  eo/S  teirt  "igitur,  voI5  tn'ri 
ailtem,  etc.     But  the  almost  invariable  metrical  accentaation  in 
Pluutua    ia    rolB  tare,    with    an    ictns   which  in  all  probability 
conforms   to   the   usual  pronunciation  r(il6  u\r»,  the  subanlinal« 
Verb    volo  being    fused   with    its    Infinite    into    sootething    like 
a  compound  word.     The  normal  ictus  quid-tttie  ^  or  quid  iilu? 
'  well !  well ! '  qui'd  ittue  ?  or  qtiid  ifliic  ?  '  what's  that  ?  '  agrees 
with  what  the  Grammarians  tell  us  of  the  accentuation  of  tlie 
Interrogative    {quit,    but    Indef.    gvti    unaccented),  and    of   the 
osytone   nature   of   ittie,    iitite   (for  *iitod-ee).      The  phmie  of 
endearment  toinptat  mea  is  always  «canned  by  Plantus  wlupda- 
mta,  with  a  shortening  of  the  second  syllable,  that  is  only  found 
when  the  next  syllable  has  the  natural  accent,    e.g.  wliptitii, 
votSptdtem  ;    and  the  accentuation   volaptdt-mia   agrcen  with  tbe 
subordinate   character   of  the   Possessive   Pronoun   (cf.  paier-»i, 
fral'er-mi.  tna(ir-m»a).     The  subordination  of  the  Personal  Pronoim 
is  seen  in  vat  mu»romihi,  a  common  expression  of  disappoinimcnC 
or  despair,  which  bears  in  the  lines  of  the  Dramatists  the  ictai 
on  the  last  syllable  of  mitero  and  on  the  Interjection,  ta'i  miw^ 
milii,    and   which   would   probably   bo    accented    rae-mwri'mi^f- 
Another  eiclamation,  nigat  etigml  'bravo  bravo,'  bears  iovarisWy 
the    ictus   evgai  tUgat,    and   would  no   doubt    have  in  ordimry 
utterance  tbe  accentation  tvg{aii)-e1iga»  (Greek  tvft).     SimilerfT 
quid   itaf  quid  agii?  quid  an?  etc.,    seem   to    reflect  quid-it^< 
qnld-agis,    quid-ait,    and    so    on ;    quit    kio    homott  ?    shows  t)i° 
same  subordination  of  homo  {qKit-hie-komott)  as  »e'ilu*-riri\  "i^ 
wretch  ! '  of  r.V  {tcH6.' -virf). 

As  regards  the  other  Jaws  of  Latin  Accentuation,  the  law 
of  the  acceatuation  of  the  single  word,  as  opposed  to  the  vorioin 
modifitations  lo  which  its  accent  is  subject  in  a  sentence,  we  fin* 
here  t-ao  a  wonderful  amount  of  agreement  between  ictus  sn^ 
accent  in  the  lines  of  Plautus.  Hie  greatest  difficulty  mast,  of 
course,  have  been  with  iambus-words  like  firO,  /irHHt,  and  it 
must   have   been   increased  by  the   largo   number  of   long  final 
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syllables  in  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  e.g.  -d^,  'it,  "It  in  3  Sg.  Act.,  -3r,  -fir,  -5r  in  1  8g.  Pass, 
of  Verbs,  -dr  in  Nom.  Sg.  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives ;  for  Plautus 
and  his  contemporaries  still  pronounced  eoqudt,  eoquBt,  coqudr, 
caquir,  etc.,  though,  after  his  time,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
long  vowel  sound  before  a  final  -t,^  -r  changed  the  pronunciation 
to  eoqudt,  eoquit,  coqudr,  eoquir.  The  Latin  Accent,  as  we  have 
^^^  (P*  )»  ^  excluded  from  the  final  syllable,  so  that  the 
word-acoent  was  fird,  /irunt,  dqitdtf  etc.  But  the  nature  of 
the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres  allows  no  opportunity  for  the 
ictoB  to  fall  on  a  short  syllable  immediately  followed  by  a  long 
syllable.  The  permissible  ictus-forms  in  an  Iambic  line  are 
(Iambus  u  II  >  Spondee  .  II  >  Tribrach  u  u  u  y  Anapaest 
u  u  III  Dactyl  ^  \j  KJt  Proceleusmatic  v^  ^  ^  u)»  in  a  Trochaic 
(Trochee  Ilv^»  Spondee  !L  .y  Tribrach  G  ^  u>  Anapaest 
\j  KJ  ^9  Dactyl  !L\J  yjt  Proceleusmatic  \j  kj  kj  sj)'  There  is 
no  room  for  an  ictus  like  ^  .  to  reproduce  the  accurate  pro- 
nunciation of  a  disyllabic  word  like  fero,  with  short  accented 
first  syllable  and  long  final  syllable. 

This  discrepancy  furnishes  the  opponents  of  BitschVs  dictum 
with  their  strongest  argument.  How  is  it  possible,  they  ask, 
to  ascribe  an  accentual  element  to  the  lines  of  Plautus,  when 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  metre  used,  the  accent  of  those 
numerous  iambic  disyllables  of  common  use  would  resist  adapta- 
tion to  the  ictus  or  beat  of  the  verse?  Another  argument,  as 
frequently  used  as  this  one,  is  that  an  Iambic  line  must  end 
with  an  Iambus  {yj  jl),  which  implies  an  ictus  on  the  final 
syllable  of  the  line,  whereas  an  accent  on  the  final  syllable  of 
I  word  is  contrary  to  the  Latin  practice ;  and  these  two  arguments 
ire  regarded  by  many  persons  as  conclusive.  And  yet  to  my 
nind  the  very  fieu^t  that  Plautus  evidently  takes  the  greatest 
K>s8ible  pains  to  overcome  these  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
-econciling  ictus  and  accent,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that 
le  aimed  at  such  reconciliation.  Let  us  examine  his  methods 
)f  dealing  with  these  Iambus- words  ? 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  he  avails  himself  of  the  tendency  of 
Latin  pronunciation  to  shorten  their  final  syllable,  a  tendency 
which  asserted  itself  most  strongly  in  those  ending  with  a  long 

^  Similarly  our  '  note  *  has  a  shorter  vowel -sound  than  *  node.* 
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vowel  followed  by  -r,  -t  (e.g.  am^r,  amdf),  and  in  manj  words 
which,  ending  with  a  long  vowel,  were  closelj  joined  with  other 
words  in  ordinary  rapid  utterances,  e.g.  c&T^'faris^  domY-rMto, 
domo-i'£m,  d&ho-pldgam,  dedH-pldganiy  cito-^rrtf,  modo-r^i^  prob^- 
faduSf  d&tO'plagam  (O.Lat.  datdd)} 

(2)  Or,  secondly,  he  so  places  them  in  the  sentence  that  their 
accent  is  diverted  from  the  first  syllable,  whether  to  the  final, 
e.g.  bonadque,  bonaene,  bonaive^  b<mai-9unt,  makU-res,  mdU-fidit 
Jidem-daty  or  to  a  preceding  word,  e.g.  kde-modo  (like  qt^modo)^ 
aliqud'tnodo,  coetum'daho,  viginti-minae. 

(3)  Thirdly,  he  elides  their  final  vowel. 

The  usual  place  to  which  he  assigns  an  Iambus-word  with 
conflict  of  ictus  and  accent  is  before  a  pause  in  the  sentence, 
e.g.  Trin,  1-2: 

Sequere  hae  mSy  gnata^  ut  tnUnus  filngarU  tuam, 
Seqdor.  ssd/tnemf^re  quern  dteam  n'iseio, 

where  the  disagreement  would  probably  not  be  so  marked. 
(Similarly  before  the  last  Dipody  of  an  Iambic  Senarius.)  At 
the  end  of  a  line  iambic  words  are  preferred  which  would  in 
ordinary  utterance  have  no  perceptible  accent,  e.g.  tuam  in  the 
line  just  quoted,  which  would  be  as  much  an  unaccented  disy liable 
as  the  '8cio  of  nesciOy  and  the  common  endings  already  mentioned 
{salvae)  sumuSy  (factum)  voloy  {operdm)  dahamy  etc.  Of  trisyllables, 
tribrach- words,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  never  used  with  an 
ictus  on  their  second  syllable,  e.g.  genera ;  dactyl-words  are 
occasionally  allowed  with  an  ictus  of  the  kind  by  Plautus  m 
the  first  foot  of    an  iambic  line,  but  this  is  never  permitted  by 

^  That  this  shortfininp  of  a  final  lonpr  syllable  under  the  influence  of  a  precediD? 
.sliort  MYlla])ie  (what  is  culled  the  Law  of  the  Brevis  Brevians,  i.e.  breyis  (svllaba) 
bnvian.s  (secjueutem  syllabani))  was  not  a  mere  metrical  licence  on  the  part  of 
IMautus,  bnt  a  more  or  less  faithful  repro<iuction  of  ordinan'  pronunciation  u*  clear 
from  the  statcmenf  of  (^uintilian  (1.  6.  21).     Me  tells  us  that  in  unconventional 
t-iilk  the  second  syllable  of  ave  {have)  *  hail  I  ^ood-day ! '  was  shortened,  thougli 
a  few  punctilious  persons  took  pains  to  «rive  it  its  proj)er  lon«|:  sound.     Care  ^** 
reduced  not  merely  to  cair  but  to  cau-,  to  jud<je  from  Cicero  s  story  of  Crassus, 
oil  his  setting:  out  for  Parthia,  mistakinp;  the  cry  of  a  tig^-seller  Cauneas  !  Cautua*  I 
(sc.  //r/a  vcndo)  for  cave  nc  ens  }  cave  ne  eau  !  as  well  as  from  the  spelling  rfl»<'»* 
tor  cave  sis  (Juvenal,  9.  I'iO).    A  similar  reduction  of  hare  to  hau  may  be  inferTf<l 
from  I'haednis'  fable  [A pp.  21)  about  the  man  who  niist(K)k  for  this  siilutMioQ 
the  caw  of  a  crow.    Some  of  these  shortened  forms  forced  their  way  into  Au'rustan 
littrature  iputd  Ilor.,  cave  Ovid,  vidiu  Vir;^.,  modo^  cito,  and  always  itrtse,  tnali, 
ete.     Wv  can  understand  why  these  last  two  Adverbs  should  have  succumlicd 
earlier  and  more  thoroujjhly  to  the  shorteninp^  tendency,  if  we  consider  their 
freijueut  use  in  phrases  like  niakjicioj  bemficio,  etc. 
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Terence,  who  evidently  felt  an  ictas  like  pectSray  perd'ita  to 
involve  so  violent  a  conflict  between  ictus  and  accent  {pietora, 
p&dito)  as  to  be  shunned  at  all  costs;  molossus  words  are  not 
infrequent  with  ictus  on  the  first  syllable,  when  their  final  syllable 
is  elided,  e.g.  Ter.  Andr.  init. : 

po'ita  quUmprim^um)  'dnim(um)  ai-8cribend(um)  'ippulit, 

this  discrepancy  of  ictus  and  accent  being  regarded  as  less 
unpleasant  than  a  double  discrepancy  like  serthendtim.  Of  quadri- 
syllables, words  of  the  form  of  the  First  Paeon  {\j  \j  \J  ^)  ^^ 
the  Proceleusmatic  (\j  \j  \j  \j)f  e.g.  hdltnide,  bdlln^d  from 
Gk.  ^KayetoPf  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  2),  retained  their 
early  accentation  of  the  first  syllable  (whence  later  halneae^  balnea) 
have  the  ictus  also  on  this  syllable  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  Plautus  and  even  in  Terence  * ;  words  of  the  type  _  ^  _  ^, 
e.g.  Hormtinua  adv&nite,  are  by  the  nature  of  the  Iambic  and 
Trochaic  metre  restricted  to  the  ictus  Fldrent'intu  'advenlU^  etc., 
which  corresponds  with  their  accentuation  Fldrmtinus  ddvenite, 
and  much  the  same  is  true  of  words  of  the  type  kj  \j  ^^t 
e.g.  aepelire,  sceUratoSf  or  sSpelire^  sesler'dtos  {skpelire^  seller dtos) ; 
choriambic  words,  e.g.  tnterea^  constUumf  dimidiw^  have  usually 
the  ictus  Int'erea^  consilium,  dimidiuB^  which  corresponds  to  their 
accentuation  under  the  Paenultima  law,  though  the  ictus  dimidius, 
etc  (like  the  older  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable,  p.  2),  is 
not  at  all  infrequent. 

These  are  the  chief  points  in  the  case  for  the  accentual  element 
in  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
They  constitute  in  my  opinion  too  formidable  an  array  of 
testimony  to  be  disregarded.  And  anyone  who,  in  spite  of  all 
this  evidence,  finds  himself  unable  to  believe  that  the  question 
of  accent  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
lines  of  the  Eoman  Comedians  is  confronted  with  this  further 
difficulty  that  the  Eomans  themselves  evidently  read  the  lines 
of  these  authors  as  if  ictus  and  accent  were  very  much  the 
same  thing.  We  see  this  not  only  from  the  comments  of 
Oanatns  on  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  some  lines  of  Terence 
(e.g.  siquandoj  see  p.  4 ;  intered-loci,  see  p.   6),   but  from  the 

1  But  other  combinations  of  four  syllables  of  the  kind  are  freely  used  with  ictus 
on  the  second  of  the  group,  e.g.  £t  etiam  (£pid.  624),  An  abiit?  {Mere,  981}> 
where  ietns  and  accent  would  not  be  in  conflict. 


t  of  Anlu  GoUius  (second  century  A.n.),  "li'* 
ll  to  a  line  of  FUutus,  ending  aliornm  affaiim  Mi, 
lor  th«  wcentnotiott  ^^rfMi,   and  to  a  Hue  of   Terence,  endiu^ 
uAiMrnm    ItM,    (or    the    auccutuatiou    txddrerium    (the    uaa«.1 
Booe&toatirai  of  hii  own  time    being  affatim,    gxadeenum),   aa«^ 
qnotoa  ttie  teatiiaiHiy  of  ft  pupil  of  Valorius  ProbuA,  thut  tiu^-f    , 
«debnted  Qtammwioa  (of  Nero's  time)  read  the  line  of  PUntt^a 
iri^  tiiat  ptonnnoistiDii  of  tlio  wurd. 

At  tiw  Mme  tima  I  da  not  bcllL'Tc  that  anything  is  so  Yiiejj 
to    diipel    one'i    donbts    obout    the    accentual    eleiuent    in    the 
Comediua'  dulogoe  metm   a»  the   perusal    of    oni:   or  tvo  rf 
titeir  pUys  aftor  «   itady  of   the   rult-a   of  Lutin   accentuation, 
partienlarty'  lante&oo-MOentkiution.'      We  should   he  prepared  lo 
flnd  o  diffennt  itato  d  13iuigs  in  the  choria  metres  of  Plouttu, 
tti«  bftoohiao,  ontio,  BiiapaeBtic,  etc.,  for  the   passages  cofflpoifJ 
in  theoB  metrea  irere  not  epoken  hut  sung,   and  do  not  l>ki 
the  dialogne  paaeagea  aim   at  a   close  reproduction  of  the  InM 
and  diction  of  oidinary  oouversation.     The  Cretie  and  BaecW 
metiM,  with  their  abnndan^e  of  Ion;;  sfUables,  eepeciatly  hvooi 
fonm  like  mM,  mAi,  wudo  [hiia  volo  scire  fi  Cure.  134),  «l>>^^ 
veie  not  the  fbrms  emphiytd  in  common  speech ;  but  their  tctu' 
are  not  more  diffloult  to  rcicoucile  with   the   natural   accents    _ 
Latin  woida  than  are  the    ictus  of    the    Trochaic   and   Istn^"^ 
Hetrea;   and  we  find  the  accentuation  of  the  Paenultima  ti** 
fairly  conaerred  in  theae  Cantica.      Still  U  is  a  significaut  f***^ 
that  Terence,  after  making  trial  of  Baochiaoa  and  Cretios,  g^^ 
up  the  attempt  to  adapt  them  to  Latin.     The  Cantica,  howcT^*^ 
composed  in  the  Anapaestic  yetre,  seem  often  to  ride  rongh-ah^v' 
over  the  accentuation,  although  it  is  possible  that  further  reaeara^^ 
into  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  pasaagea  so  scanned,   and  ^^"^ 
particular  the  discrimination  of  Dactylic  fWim  Anapaestic  line*^^ 
may  remove  some  of  the  harshness  of  what  are  usually  regardo^^ 
as   Anapaestic    lines.'      A   cardinal   point  of    the    metre    is    it^^ 
readiness  to  substitute  not  only  Dactyls  for  Anapaests,  but  dactyli^^ 
words  for  anapaestic  words,   a  substitution  which  ia  as  natun» 
in   Greek  as  the  substitution  of  a   Spondee   for  a   Dactyl,  but 

eome  of  tha  lines  of  the  Eariy  Tiu«diaiu  nad 

n  (accentual)  byinc,  eg.  Enniui  163  R. ; 
t'ili&m.  II  camm'lUa  it'itlit  tpHadi^ii. 

n  aUa,  dUlit  FrvmtUtt        I 
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1  inTolyes  in  Latin  the  nae  of  ictus-forms  like  peeUh^a, 
la,  not  to  speak  of  proper'ds,  ^uid^ag'Ss  ?  It  is  no  wonder 
Terence  refused  even  to  make  experiment  of  Anapaestic 
in  any  of  his  Comedies. 


§4.    The  Satumtan  Metre. 

3  earliest  Latin  imitations  of  the  Greek  metres  differ  in 
respects  from  their  Greek  originals  :  (1)  in  the  use  of 
ration ;  (2)  in  the  regard  for  the  natural  accent  of  the 
t.  This  suggests  that  the  native  Latin  metre,  the  Satumian, 
L  was  used  before,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  adoption 
le  Greek  quantitative  poetry,  was  (1)  Alliterative,  (2) 
itual.  The  Alliteration  was  one  of  its  main  features  will 
ident  to  anyone  who  takes  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
aian  lines  preserved  to  us  (about  150  in  all),  but  its  accentual 
>ter  (though  almost  implied  by  its  alliterative  side)  has  been 
lized  only  recently,  since  the  investigation  into  the  metres 
e  different  Indo-European  nations  has  shown  the  isolated 
>n  of  the  Greeks  in  their  use  of  an  entirely  quantitative 
.  The  Roman  Metricians  of  the  Empire,  when  they  came 
ite  adaptations  of  the  Greek  treatises  on  Metre,  and  found 
elves  compelled,  after  a  description  of  the  Hexameters  of 
,  the  Pentameters  of  Ovid,  the  Sapphics  and  Alcaics  of 
ie,  etc.,  to  give  some  account  of  the  native  metre  used 
e  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  by  Livius  Andronicus  and 
UB,  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  fit  it  into  the  Greek  metrical 
.6.  They  tried  to  account  for  it  as  a  composite  of  Iambic 
rochaic  metre,  an  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectio  with  a  Trochaib 
;er  Brachycatalectic,  though  they  were  obliged  to  confess 
hardly  more  than  a  single  line  could  be  suited  to  this 
istean  scheme.  Their  model  line  is  the  epigram  of  the 
li  on  the  poet  Naevius: — 

ddhunt  tndlum  M^tlUl  ||  NaevtO  pdilae, 

L  has  become  the  stock  example  of  a  Satumian.  It  is 
;e  that,  although  the  Roman  metricians  frankly  confessed 
inability  to  suit  the  actual  extant  lines  to  quantitative 
the  Quantitative  theory  of  the  Satumian  metre  should 
found  acceptance    in   modem  times;    for   once  we   leave 
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tliia  single  cxamplo,  daiunl  malum,  etc.,  we  find  line  oRer  Iin^E 
which  reaisU  a  quantitative  scansioo, 

e.g.  Iiune6a  aiquf  PorpurSusfilU  Terrat, 
Jsqui  sutfim  ad  caelum  «tistulit  kum  ret. 

For  a  time  it  ■w.oa  supposed  that  these  final  syllables  might  har-^ 

been  long  ia  Early  Latin,  juat  aa  eurAt,  audit,  canddr  Lad  thei. . 

final  syllables  long  in  the   time   of   Ptautua,     But   Comparatic^ 

Philology  has  uoir  taught  us  that  they  were  short  at  all  perioit 

of  the  language,  their  I. -Eur.  forms  being  -di,  -ql,  -&n.  Th  ^ 
-^u*  indeed  of  Latin  alque,  Uqus  was  so  short  a  syllable  thi^- 
in  ordinary  rapid  utterance  the  vowel  was  lost  altogether.  eve:^K 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  atqne  becoming  iv^ 
(lor  *ato),  neque  becoming  nee,  etc.,  while  -urn  of  eu*um,  etc —  , 
was  in  classieal  poetry  iavoriably,  and  in  anteclaBsical  poetr^y 
usuaUy  elided,  though  Plautus  and  Enuius  sometimes  reckon  i.* 
as  a  short  syllable  like  the  -urn  of  cireum  in  the  classical  compouQ^*^ 
eireHmil  or  cireHil.  Final  -o  of  the  Norn.  Sg.  of  A-Stoms,  an«3 
the  Nom.  Aco.  PI,  Neat,  of  O-Stema  may  have  been  long  »* 
Bome  remote  period,  but  in  the  period  of  the  earliest  literature 
it  is  invariably  short,  and  is  scanned  as  a  short  syllable  by  Liriixa 
Andronicus,  and  Naevius  themselves  in  their  other  poems  in  tke 
Urcok  quantitative  metrea,  so  that,  e.g.  ri(a,  can  hardly  be  a  sponiiee 
in  a  line  of  a  Scipio  epitaph,  written  o.  130  b.c.  : 

quoiei  vita  de/eeit,  nen  henoi  Aonor*.' 

It  ia,  howerer,  the  recent  investigationB  into  the  versification  <» 
Plautus  that  have  given  the  eei^  d»  grdee  to  the  old  theoi;  <" 
Satumian  Uetre.  Plautua  never  uses  a  tribrach  word  wit'' 
metrical  ictus  on  the  second  syllable.  How  then  can  we  m*** 
the  beginning  of  vv.  96,  101  iambic  ? 

tvhigit  omnt  Loueanam  optideiqtu  aMoueit, 

facUefacUit  luperatet  ghriam  maiorum. 

Plautus  avoids  the  use  of  a  spondee  with  metrical  ictus  on  it) 
final  syllable  in  the  even  feet  of  an  iambic  line.  Kow  then 
can  we  scan  :  eontui  eetuSr  aidHi». 


'  Dt.  Beichardt,  the  latest  champion  of  the  QoimtitatiTe  theory,  ftllowi  tlut  it 
T  linee  63  csbcb  occur  of  a  ghart  final  where  a  long  ijlkble  is  nqnind,  M 
■inst  66  DSHs  of  a  long  final '.  {Jahri.  Stau.  Phil.  (Snppl.)  lii.). 
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And  in  general,  as  we  have  seen,  Plautus  does  all  he  can  to 
l>ZTing  metrical  ictus  into  correspondence  with  the  natural  accent 
odE  the  words.  If  thb  care  is  shown  in  imitations  of  Greek 
xKH-^tre,  a  metre  purely  quantitative,  can  we  believe  that  the 
a^^tive  Latin  poetry  brought  ictus  and  accent  into  conflict  in 
tb.^  first  half  of,  I  would  say,  every  line : 

eani^l  censBr  aidilts 

annSs  gnaiils  viginti 

quoie'i  viili  defeeit 

GnatuHd patre  prognatus,  etc.,  etc. 

^^V'en  the  more  plausible  form  of  the  Quantatitive  theory,  according 

^    ^hich  Iambic  might  be  at  will  replaced  by  Trochaic  rhythm, 

uk.^  Trochaic  by  Iambic  (e.g.  RUneus  atqtie  being  trochees,  not 

^mhi),  foils  to  meet  these  objections,  and  its  author^  has  now 

^linquished  it  for  a  (more  or  less  thorough)  accentual  theory. 

A  host  of  arguments  might  be  brought  against  the  Quantitative 

theory,  if  it  were  necessary.     The  single  fact,  however,  that  every 

^tant  Satumian  line  begins  with  an  accented  syllable,  is  almost 

enough  to  show  that  the  metre  is  governed  by  Accent,  and  is  not 

&  composite  of  a  quantitative  Iambic  and  a  quantitative  Trochaic 

^e.    For  how  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  fact  that,  while  the 

^nibic  lines  of  the  Dramatists  begin  again  and  again  with  trisylla- 

hles  accented  on  the  second  syllable  {e.g.  Plautus  in  the  first  scene 

of  the  Miles  has  v.  1  Cur&te,  v.  ^  Praeetringat,  v.  29  Cunisue,  v.  39 

^04^,  V.  40  Novtsse,  v.  41  Curdmque,  v.  44  IViginta,  v.  57  Uirtilte, 

^\      ^•72  Uidetur,  v.  74  Zatr&nes),  we  have  not  a  single  instance  of 

BUch  a  beginning  of  a  Satumian  line ')  ?    The  natural  order  of  the 

Words  'aedile,  consul,  censor,'  the  order  of  the  prose  Scipio  epitaph 

(I.  31  aidiles  eosol  eesor)  is  not  retained  in  the  Satumian  epitaph : 

^vmim/  eeneor  aidUis  (v.  94),  an  inversion  which  may  reasonably  be 

Inferred  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  line  with  an  accented 

syllable.    And  an  examination  of  the  lines  in  detail  will  show  that 

'  Ph>f .  Zander,  of  Lund,  who  giyes  me  this  information  by  letter. 
'  ?.  67  FUrique  omnei  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  for  Plautus  and 
Terence  always  throw  the  metrical  ictus  in  this  phrase  on  the  first  syllable  of 
plerique  and  the  first  syllable  of  omnes^  pointing  to  a  pronunciation  of  tne  word- 
group,  like  pUrigu{«)-omne*,    y.  105  (on  a  Scipio  epitaph)  Aetate  quom  parua 
chowB  the  common  spelling  aetate  instead  of  the  older  form,  here  required  by  the 
metre,  atviiate^  by  a  similar  graver's  mistake  as  the  substitution  of  <ietemu$  for 
g09itermus  on  an  iambic  epitaph  of  Diocletian's  time  (OreU.  6017) :  diyini  yis  est 
flfltemi  temporis. 
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each  line  not  only  begins  vith  on  accented  ayllnble,  but  has  time  *■ 
aoceuta  in  the  tirat  ball-line,  tvo  accents  in  the  st>cond,  aceoont  V 
baiu;;  taken  of  secondary  aci^ats  in  a  (lt'gri;c  vrhich,  we  can  bcUere^  I 
OorruHpoadeil  to  their  promioence  in  actual  proaunoiatioa.'  I 

This  Aocitntual  theory  of  the  Saturniau  Metre  has  tli9  merit    I 
of  Buiting  each  and  erery  extant  Saturnian   Una.'      Bat  stated    1 
Id   this  form,   it  soema   to   me    hardly   siifflcieot  as   a   metrical       | 
Bcheme.      No  doubt  the   Saturnian   poetry    was  stigmatized  bj 
Horace  as  herridua  ilU  nunerut,  and  graB»  virut ;   but  coald  '^ 
tare    been    so    devoid    of    harmony   as    lines    would    be    whi* 
answered   only  these   two   requirements,    (1)  of  beginning  ^i"* 
an  accented  syllable,  (2)  of  showing  three  accents  in  the  fi^ 
half,    two   in   the   second   half  ?     A    good  many  lines  of    pf** 
could  satisfy  such  a  test,  the  opening  santonce  of  Cicero's  Fi** 
Philippic,   for  example :    Antoqiiam   d^-repiiblica,    ||   patrea  ''*-', 
Bcripti,    DIcam-ea  quie-dio^nda    ||    hoo-tempore    arbitror ! ! ,  *  *, 
even  with  '  AlUleratiou's  artful  aid '  we  can  hardly  suppose  s*-^ 
a  metre  to  bore    been   favoured  by  a  poet  like   Naevius,  w-** 
waa  familiar  with  the  Greek  style. 

The  counting  of  syllables,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  poetJ^J 
of  various  Indo-European  peoples  is  an  essential  element  ^^ 
Romance  metre.  The  commonost  Roraonce  line,  the  Decasyllalsi^ 
aa  it  is  called  in  Frenoh,  tiie  EndeouillAbo  in  Italian,  gets  i^^ 
name  from  the  number  of  syllables  used,  viz.  ten  vith  masoolin--^ 


>  A  fire-syllabled  word  alva^  oounts  for  two  aceenb,  f.f. 

t,  104  uidpna  tdpiinlia  ||  muItiUqu4  uirlita, 
SO  dtdet  Timptitateiui  \\  aUh  mintod, 
56  iiwrdriat  imiitM  \l  tUbiuil  in/fittrit, 

and  a  fanr-ayllabled   word   (at  any  rate  of    the  (onus    —    H    —    'H.   tni 
a  —   u  ^ )  docs  the  some  at  the  begiamiig  of  tb«  lins,  t.f. 

T.  i*  immoliital  aiatam  \\  ulMmem piltram, 
GO  liiperSitir  conlimpliM  |  ednterit  Itgiinet, 
91   V6rniliM  Liaitu  \  Scipio  Barbatut. 

A  word  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  line  or  aentencs  would  naturally  hare  more  pro- 
lnio«Dce  given  to  it  thun  in  the  middle.  For  the  douhle  accentnation  of  qo^ri- 
■yU«bIiH  ui  other  paite  of  the  liue  than  the  bcginnine.  the  only  atcoag;  inatanoee 
ore  V.  129,  eomplixTimat\\.  t.  13D,;irini<iHuni||,  whose  Ant  ■Tllabla  allitente  with 
neighbouring  woida,  and  would  rcceice  eitra  atreea  on  uiat  accomit,  and  UiB 
proper  name  Scipiimt,  t.  87. 

'  The  last  line  of  tYie  epitaph  on  NaeTJus,  quoted  by  Oellius  from  Tiiro,  sbovid 
probably  be  [«ad  :  lijuur  lingua  Latina  ||  oblitt-ttmt  Simat. 
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ending,  eleven  with  feminine  ending,  $,g,  Ariosto  Orl.  Fur. 
IV.  62: 

di  vera  pudicizia  i  nn  paragone, 

where  the  rhythmical  factors  are  (1)  the  two  accented  sjllahles 
(the  sixth,  -^-,  and  the  tenth  -yo-),  (2)  the  nnmher  of  syllahles 
(eleyen,  with  elision  of  -ta  h  hefore  the  initial  Towel  tf-  of  un). 
(On  the  Bomance  Metres  see  Stengel  in  GFrober's  OrundrUs^ 
vol.  ii.).  I  believe  this  counting  of  syllables  to  have  been 
an  element  of  the  native  Latin  metre,  the  Satomian.  Seven 
syllables  are  the  quota  of  the  first  half-line,  six  of  the  second,  $,g. 

dahwU  malum  MeUlli  ||  Naeuio  poetae ; 

and  this  number  will  be  found  to  occur  in  the  various  lines, 
^he  laws  of  elision  being  nearer  those  of  Plautus  and  Ennius 
;han  those  observed  by  the  classical  poets,  in  that  a  final  long 
rowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  ending  in  -m  was  not 
9vhollj  elided,  but  was  left  in  'prosodical  hiatus'  (reckoned  as 
L  short  syllable ') ;  and  that  this  treatment  coresponded  with 
lie  actual  pronunciation  we  may  argue  from  such  forms  as 
pri'hendo  (from  prae  hendo\  eir€iJL{my%t  {horn  eircum  it),  0,g. 

V.  25  topper  eitt  ad  aedis  H 
40  isque  nuUm  ad  caelum  ||, 

[I'lie  monotony  is  varied  by  occasionally  allowing  an  extra  short 
yllable  in  positions  where  in  current  pronunciation  it  would 
»e  completely,  or  partially,  suppressed,  to  count  with  a  preceding 
iliort  syllable  as  a  single  syllable,  e.g. 

V.  66  II  cdpUthue  aptrtis 

99  II  glori{a)  atq{ue)  ing^ntum, 

where  eapitibus,  ingenium  are  allowed  in  place  of  trisyllables, 
just  as  Ennius  {Ann.  267  E.)  allows  capitihu  to  take  the  place 
of  a  dactyl  at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter  line  : 

eapitihu^  nutantts  pinos  reetoeque  cupreesos, 

^  Monosyllabic  enclitics  were  an  exception.    Their  treatment  yaries  in  Plautus, 
#.^.  in  Cos.  691 : 

eiim  hae^  e&m  intae^  eumque  amiea  etiam  mMr, 

eum  stands  in  prosodical  hiatus,  though  usually  elided. 
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or  as  Horace  has  eoHtiliiin  {C.  III.  4,  I!),  pHneipiunt  (C.  Itl' 
6,  6)  in  place  of  trisyliablos.' 

Further  I  fiud  that  the  accents  of  the  line  are  Bytt^malical-H^ 
arranged.  The  extant  Terses  show  uh  cleorly  two  types,  &■  ^M 
(the  A-type  we  may  call  it)  ^^(_,)  ^x.  xkx  II  )txx.  XXX 

dabuni  mdluM  MttUli  |{  Naiuio  poiltu, 
the    other  (B-type),   which    is    much  loss  common,    jJxCr)   v       -» 
XXX  II  XXXX'  XX 

priin{a)  iiteidil  Cererii  H  Preierpina  piitr. 

■What  the   historical   genesis  of  either  type  may  hsve   been      -^ 
another  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  was  present  ^K^ 
the  mind  of  Liviua  and   Naovius  in  their   actual  use  of  theK^m 
was  an  endeaTour  to  secure  (after  the  first  two  feet  of  the  lin^^ 
where  the  accent  was  filed)  a  regular  alternation  of  accentor*] 
rhythm,    a    '  rising '    accent   (e.g.    Mffilli)    being  followed  by     « 
■  falling'  (e.g.  Naiuia),  and  viet  ttrid  (e.g.  Cirtris  by  Froih-piitvy  . 
The  scarcity  of  oar  material  docs   not  allow    its  to   disco?^'' 
precisely  to  what  extent  variations  from  these  normal  types  were 
permitted.     A  variety  of  the  A-typo  has  in  the  second  halt-lio® 
II  XXXX'  XX'  ^-S-  odloculiM  niniMi;  a  variety  of  the  B-typc,  wtiiel^ 
lacks  one  of  the  requisite  number  of  syllables,  but  satisfies  tbe 
requirements  of  alternation  of  accentual  rhythm,  has  in  the  sa*" 
part  of  the  lino  1]  xxx.  XX'  e.g./H's"*  uirum.     But  that  these  t^"** 
types  were  deliberately  followed  by  the  writers  of  Saturriian  11***' 
(mora  sueossafulJ}-,  aa  is  natural,  by  thv  poets,  Liriua  and  Sa^ri*^'^ 
than  by  the  chance  writers  of  metrioal  inscriptions)  is,  I  thii^^ 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  actual  extant  lines.     The  theory  mig'^' 
be  tested,  if  the  words  were  by  any  piece  of  good  fortune  d^*^ 
covered,  which  are  wanting  in  certain  fragmentary  lines.      V^-^ 
example,    a  fragmentary    line    of    Naevius,    quoted    by    Festt^^ 
(472  Th.) :  quod  hruti  nte-*atii  tardari  jueunt,  will,  if  my  theor;^^ 
bo  right,  lack  four  syllables  at  the  beginning  so  accented  j(x{')  X^^ 
(perhaps 

dicttu  Brutiu,  quod  hr&ti  \\  nie-tatit  tarddre 

'  Tbii  this  '  reaolution '  voe  recognized  as  a  licanes,  a  penoissible  dq>artitre 
from  the  regular  number  of  "vUuhlts,  Li  shintn  by  th«  limite  within  whieh  It  is 
cnnfined.  Two  sach  'reaulutiona'  sre  avoided  io  the  soma  half-line,  probatdT 
ereo  in  the  same  line. 
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lies  of  Caesura  are  often  given  for  the  Satumian  verse,  but 
operlj,  for  they  are  dependent  on  the  three  main  rules  of 
ituation,  number  of  syllables,  and  alternation  of  accentual 
im,  and  are  implied  by  them.  The  only  caesura  that  really 
ed  of  itself  an  element  of  Satumian  metre  was  the  break 
een  the  two  half-lines ;  the  others,  viz.  the  occasional  break 
een  the  first  and  second  '  feet '  of  the  first  half-line  (e.g. 
%t  malum),  and  the  usual  breaks  (I)  between  the  second  and 
.  '  feet '  of  the  first  half-line  {malum  MeUlli),  (2)  between 
irst  and  second  '  feet '  of  the  second  half-line  {Naeuio  po$tae\ 
merely  the  conditions  under  which  a  certain  number  and 
igement  of  accents,  combined  with  a  certain  number  of 
bles,  can  be  secured  for  the  line.  But  Rhyme  (in  the  final 
ble  or  syllables  of  each  half-line)'  was  an  ornament  much 
it  after,  so  that  the  regular  structure  of  the  verse  seems 
ionally  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  securing  it,  e,g. 

V.  47  uritf  pUptldtur  vdstat,  ||  re{m)-h68tium  cancinnatf 

ad  of  the  usual  rhythm:  icrtY,  vdstat,  pdpUldtur,  like  v.  131 
Ut,  fkgat^  prdstemiL  And  there  are  possibly  traces  of  an 
Igement  of  lines,  usually  or  occasionally,  in  distichs,  any 
liarity  of  rhythm  in  the  first  line  being  '  echoed '  by  the 
bm  of  the  second  e.g, 

TV,  18,  19  ndmque  nUllum  pitus  \\  mdeerat  humdnum 

qudnde  mdre  saiuom  ||  uu-it-eui  tunt-mdgnae, 

gh  the  number  of  quotations  by  the  Grammarians  of  anything 
isolated  lines  is  so  small  that  we  have  not  data  enough  to 
ant  a  certain  inference. 


levius,  who  died  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
«ded  in  the  domain  of  Epic  Poetry  by  Ennius,  whose  in- 
ce  effected  the  replacement  of  the  native  metre  by  the  Greek 


be  final  syllable  was,  of  course,  unaccented.  Similarly  rhyme  in  Commodian 
.  Augustine  is  of  unaccented  finals,  while  in  Romance  poetry  it  is  accented 
Lea  wnich  bear  the  rhyme. 
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quantitative  Hciaraetflr.'  Tha  Saturnian  disappears  altogottw 
from  our  ken  in  the  course  of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  and  j> 
the  pleheinn  epitaphs  of  tho  later  Republic  and  Empire  Ihl 
comraon  metres  are  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic.  (A  freqnent '  poor 
man's  epitaph,'  for  example,  as  frequent  aa  our  '  Affliction  son 
long  time  he  bore '  is : 

F  noli  doltr*,  matir,  tvmtum  itifUM. 

I  pioperavit  aetai  \  hoc  volait  faitu  mtu», 

'  Dear  mother,  do  not  weep  for  mo. 
Short  was  my  course ;  'twas  futfd  so  to  be.') 

But  if  the  new  theory  of  Prof.  Stengel  (Oriibers  Gruniria  Ar 
RomanueheK  FAilvloffi«,  II.  p.  19)  be  righl,  the  Saturniaii  iii«ttl 
mast  have  remained  in  popular  usage  down  to  tho  Uomance  limWi 
though  DO  trace  of  it  has  been  left  in  literature  or  in  epitspitt 
{Jnier.  A'eap.  3839 : 

rego  i«,  mi  viator^  noli  mi  noeert 

may  bo  a  Suturnian,  but  is  too  doubtful  ta  quote-)  Fnf- 
Stengel,  who  refers  the  common  metre  of  Spain,  the  fourteen-  I 
syllabled  line,  with  accented  seventh  and  fourteenth  sylkltlM, 
to  the  Latin  Trochaic  Soptenarius  (Tetratneter  Catalectic).  «f' 
in  the  commoneat  llomanc^  mftnt,  the  D^caajUabe  of  FiUiM'i 
the  EndecasUlabo  of  Italy,  a  direct  development  of  the  Satnniiu. 
This  line  he  shows  to  have  had  at  an  earlier  stage  more  tto 
ten  (or  eleven)  syllables,  and  to  have  had  an  accent  on  the  silt'' 
6yllfU)le,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  line;  and  this  intenul 
accent  he  ascribes  to  the  accent  at  the  end  of  the  first  halt-Iis* 
of  the  Satumian,  e.g. 

dalunt  malum  Uet^lll 

V.  U  partim  trrant  neqnfnunt 

V.    4  argenteo  polubro. 

He  supposes  that  the  Pacnultima  law  of  accentuation  had  often 
tho  eSeet  of  weakening  the  accent  at  the  beginmng  of  the  line, 

'  There  leeini  to  have  been  a  later  edilian  of  the  Odyttea  and  the  BiUum 
Fomieum  m  belimetera,  perhap*  for  the  use  of  Raman  school-boys,  for  aomeef 
the  Unea  qaotod  by  the  gramniBrians  have  unmutakeably  thu  form,  t^.  Piuciui'i 
quolatioo  (I.  p.  419  K.)  from  the  Odytiea  : 

com  socios  noitroa  manduset  impios  Cfelopa. 
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drffMso  becoming  arginteo  with  no  perceptible  secondary  accent 
OQ  tbe  first  syllable,  so  that  the  accentuation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line  came  to  be  regarded  as  unfixed : 

pdrtim  hrant 
arginteOf 

^while  the  accent  at  the  close  of  the  half-line  (and  of  the  whole 
line)  continued  to  assert  itself : 

partim  errant  nequinunt  \\ 
argenUo  poliihro  || . 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  popular  poetry  of 
the  Bepublic,  as  well  as  of  the  Empire,  was  markedly  accentual. 
The  few  examples  that  have  been  preserved  are  mostly  Trochaic 
Septenarii,  being  lampoons  of  soldiers  on  their  general  (on  the 
day  of  a  triumph  such  abuse  was  thought  to  avert  the  Nemesis 
that  attends  undue  prosperity),  e.g.  the  lampoon  on  Pompey 
(quoted  by  Sacerdos,  p.  462,  1  K.),  of  accentual,  somewhat 
halting,  rbythm : 

qu6m  non  pudet  6t  rubet  n6n  est  homo  sed  r6pio, 

or  the  more  rhythmical  one  on  Caesar  (Suet.  Com,  80) : 

6cce  Ga6sar  nunc  tridmphat  quf  sub^git  Gdllias.' 

The  recognition  by  the  Christian  writers  of  this  accentual  metre, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  'poor  man's  poetry'  became  the 
poetry  of  the  Church  and  the  Nation,  are  matters  which  lie 
outside  the  province  of  this  article.  I  will  only  mention  that 
the  recent  investigations  of  the  poetry  of  Commodian  suggest  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  pronunciation  and  accentuation  of 
the  language  of  his  time  will  explain  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
the  hexameters  of  the  '  Instructiones '  and  '  Carmen  Apologeticum.' 


^  The  can  of  the  '  retiarius '  gladiator  may  be  a  (loose)  accentual  Trochaic 
Tetnuneter: 

n6n  te  p6to,  piscem  p^,  quid  me  f (igis,  6&lle  ? 
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APPENDIX. 

SATUKKUIf   VEMt — A  LWT  OP  Ali  THE  (cOKPLETB)   ElTAIfT   LlXES. 

A-Typo       )Jx(,)  kx.  XXX  11  XXX    ,  XXX     (■»■  il  XXJOC.  Xx) 
^Typo       :I:X(,)  Ax,  XXX  H  XXXX.     XX    Cor  1|  xxx   ,  xx) 

(Linta  of  daQbUuI  rowliDg  aro  enc]of«d  m  brackets.  Whers  tiro  short  (jlUblw 
replncD  a  singln  avlliiDle,  Che  uiuutities  are  indicated.  Duparturw  from  th* 
HSS.  lire  put  in  italica). 


(Zit.  Andr.)       I.  Vfrum  mOii  CamSna  |!  (naece  Tendtam. 

2.  MSa  pQ^ra,  quid-vSrbi  ||  ox-tSo-6re  supra. 

3,  N£q(ue)  tara  to  obli'tua-Erum,  \\  La^rtie  noster. 
■i.  Argenteo  poliibro,  ]|  uureo  eoliitro. 
S.  Tiique  mlhi  narrdto  [[  omnia  dis^rtim. 
fi.  Mdtrem  <  proci  >  procftum  ||  plurimi  ven^ntnL 

7.  duunilo  dfoB  odv^clet,  [[  quem-profata  Mdrtast. 

8.  Aut  Id  Fylum  devenles  |{  aut  ibi-omm^Dbms. 
[9.  Tuncque  rfiinos  jiissit  ||  rtligAre  stnippis.] 

10.  IbidSmqae  Tir-siimmuB  ||  VitrteeUt  adprdnoa. 

11.  P&itioi  4iTant,  nequlDunt  ||  GnSciam  rediro. 

12.  Apud-Dympham,  AtUntia  ||  fOiam  C&lypBonem. 
[13.  Tgltar d4mtim UnxI-[cop'] ||  prae-pavore frixit.] 

14.  ITtrum  g£Du(a)  amplucteiu  |1  vfrginem  oraret. 

!15.  rbi  mineDB  sedgto,  |]  donicum  vid^bis. 
16.  M6  caipento  veh4nt«  {]  mMm-domum  veiifsse. 

17.  S(mul  dactumoA  d^ore  1|  no4geo  detSrsit. 

18.  N&mqne  mulluin  p4jas  j|  m&cent  ham^um. 

19.  Quamde  mare  BaSvum,  ||  vft-et-oniBunt-m&gnae; 

20.  Topper  <  eas  >  confringent  II  importuoae  UDdae. 

21.  MSrcuriua  cumqu(s)-eo  |J  ffliua  Latonas. 
[22.  Nexerant  mult(a)  int^r-se  1|  nixu  uodoinm.] 

^3.  Ndm  divfna  Monetae  ||  fflia  mtf-docilit. 

t  cm  probablT  bdoags  to  the  C0Dt«it,  and  should  b«  ranoTcd  {torn  Uii*  Una. 
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24.  T6pper  fdcit  h6mme8  ||  ut-prfns  fiierunt. 

25,  T6pper  ofti  ad-a6diB  ]  T^nimus  Circdlf. 

[26.  Cdmisaiitem  viniimque  ||  qa6d-Mbant  anclabant.] 
27.  S^bicta  pder,  Satdrni  ||  fflia,  regfna. 


[JVa#r«Mt)  28.  Eorom  s^ctam  Beqii6ntar  ||  mdlti  mortdles. 

29.  Ubi  foras  ciim-aiiro  ||  Qico  ezfbant. 
80.  Mdlti  aHi  e-Tr6ia  ||  8tr6nai  vfri. 

3 1 .  Jdmqu(e)  eitd*  m6ntem  fortuna  ||  fi^rat  qui6tem. 

32.  Tnerant  Bfgn(a)  ezpr688a  ||  quomodo  Titdni, 

33.  B)c6rpore8  Gigdntes  ||  mdgiiiqa(e)  Atldntes 

34.  Buncus  dtque  PurpiirSus  \  ftlii  Terras. 

35.  Stlnfcolae  homdnes  |I  b611iqa(e)  inertes. 

36.  Bldnde  doote  perc6ntat  ||  A6neain  quo-pdcto. 

37.  PHm(a)  inc^t  Odreris  0  Pro86rpma  puer, 
88.  Defnde  p611en8  sagfttis  ||  fnclutus  Arqui  t^nens, 

39.  Sdnotos  D6lpbi8  progndtus  ||  Pythius  Apollo. 

40.  Tsque  sdsum  ad-ca61am  y  sustulit  suds-res. 
[41.  Amiilias  <  ao-multis  >  ||  gratuldtur  dfvis.] 

42.  Postqnam  dvem  asp^xit  ||  tempiclo  Anchisa, 

43.  Sdcr(a)  in-m^nsa  Pendttim  ||  ordine  ponuntur. 

44.  Immoldbat  auream  ||  vfctimain  pulcram 
[45.  Simul  dtrocia  ||  porricerent  6xta.] 

46.  Trdnsit  Melltam  EomdnuSy  ||  insulam  integram 

47.  IJrit,  popiildtur,  vdstat||  rem-bostium  coDcfonat. 

48.  Yfrum  prdetor  adv6n«tt,  ||  auspicat  auspictum. 

49.  Consent  6o  yenturum  ||  obTiam  Po6num. 

50.  Stliperbiter  conteintim  ||  content  l^glones. 
[51.  Sdptimum-dedmum  dnnum  U  flico  sed6nt««.] 

i[52.  Id^-quoqne  pacfscunt,  ||  moeoia  siquo^.] 
[53.  Liitdtium  c<mcfllant,  ||  captfvos  plurimos]^ 

54.  Slclltensis  pacfscit  ||  obsides  ut-r6ddant. 

55.  E'i  Y^nit  iQ-m6ntem  ||  bominum  fortunas. 

56.  Onerdrt^e  onustae  11  stdbant  in-flustris. 


t 


Perhaps  plurimos  captivot. 
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[68. 


(76. 
(77. 


Fli'riqu(e)-6iiiiies     adblguntur    ||     Sub-taaiojii- 

dfclum. 
R4s-divfna8  edicit,  ||  praedicit '  castas. 
Senex,  fr^tus  ptftdte,  U  adlocutus  Bumiiii 
KSgia  fratrem  Ifcptuiiiim,  ||  rcgnatorem  m£nim. 
Summe  deum  regnator,  1|  qufanam  g^nubti  ? 
SescquCe)  liperire  [|  mavolunt  ibi'dom, 
Qudim  cum-Btupro  redCre  ||  ad-BuospupuHris. 
Sin  illos  deserant  {|  fottfsaitnos  vCroe, 
Uagnum  etupnim  pupulu  |{  fieri  per-gentis, 
Noctu  Troiad  exfbant  ||  o^pltibus  opertis. 
FlbQtis  ambao,  iibi^uDtea  |{  lacrimis  cum-multu. 
Atque  prfus  pariet  |[  luuuatd  lucam^ 
FeruQt  pulcros  creterros,  ||  aureas  lepistos. 
Magnae  metus  tumilltus  []  pietora  poasTdit. 
^uvem  lovis  concurdoa  ||  filiae  eorures. 
Pdtrom  suum  suprgmum  {]  uptamuiu  appellat 
Scopas  &tque  verbenaa  ||  sagmina  BUmpsSrunt. 
Sfmul  (LliB^JIuade  ||  iilmitant  iater-se. 
Apfld-emporlumin-cdrnpo  ||h6etiiini  pro-mo^ne]  j 
SImul  duon[a)  eorum  |{  portant  ad-n&via;  I 

MnL(a)  ali(a)  in-isdem  |J  lo serin dntur.  1 


78.  Dabunt  mjUum  Metelli  ||  Nu4vio  poetap. 

79.  fm mortal es  mortdles  ||  si-foret-faa  fl^re, 
60,  Florcat  dfvac  Camenae  |[  NaeTium  poetam. 
81.  rtaq(ue)  postquam  est  0'rcbo||traditua  tbe^auru. 

[82.  Ldquler  lingua  Latino  ||  oblitt-sunt  Komae.] 

83,  Summaa  opes  qui  rfigum  ||  r^gias  rofregiL 

84.  Oceursatrix  artfficum,  ||  p^rdita  splntumix. 


85.  Hunc  oiQo  plofrume  {]  cosentiont  B  <6mai> 

86.  Di^onoro  optumo  ||  fui'ee  Tfro, 

87.  Luciora  Scipione.  ||  lilios  Barbali 

88.  CuDBol,  censor,  aidilis  ||  h(c-fuet  apud-ros 

>  C(,  Ter.  Andr.  777,  provilram  .  .  pirmlptui,. 
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89.  H6c  c6pit  Corsica  ||  A16riaqu(e)-urbe 

90.  Dedet  Tempestdtebus  ||  aide  m6retod. 

91.  C6rn61iu8  Lucius  ||  Scfpio  BarbdtuB, 

92.  Gnafvod  pdtre  progndtus,  ||  fortis-vir  s&pYensque, 

93.  Quolus-forma  yirtutei  ||  parfsuma  fuit, 

94.  Consol,  censor,  aiddis  ||  qu6i-fuit  apud-vos, 

95.  Taib^ia  Cisauna  ||  Sdmnio  c^pit, 

96.  Sdblgit  omne  Loucdnam  ||  6p8ide8-qu(e)  abdoucit 

97.  Qu(ei)-ap1ce  insfgne  Didlis  ||  fldmiuis  gesfstei, 

98.  Mors  perfecit  tu(a)-ut-e88ent  ||  omnia  br^via, 

99.  Honos,  fdma,  yirtusque,  ||  gl6ri(a)  atqu(e)  in- 

gentum 

100.  Qutbiis  s(ei)-in-16iiga  lYciifset  ||  tib(e)  utier  vfta 

101.  Facile  fdcteis  siip^rdses  ||  gl6riam  maiorum. 

102.  Qui-re  lubens  t(e)-in-gremYu,  ||  Scfpio,  r6cipit 

103.  T^rra,  Publi,  progD^tum  ||  Public,  Com61i. 

104.  Magna  sdpientia  ||  muMsque  virtutes 

105.  AState  quom-pirva  ||  posidet  hoc-sdxsum, 

106.  Quoiei  vita  defecit,  ||  non-honos,^  boDore, 

107.  Is  hie  situs  quei  nunquam  ||  victus-est  virtutei, 

108.  AnnoB  gndtus  vigfnti  ||  i8-l(oc)ei8  manddtus. 

109.  l^^-quairdtis  honore  ||  quef-minus-sit  mandatus. 

110.  Qu&d  rd-sua  difeCdens  ||  aspere  aflefcta 

111.  Pdrens  tfmens  heic  y6yit,  ||  yoto-hoc  soluto, 

112.  Deciima  facta  poloucta;  ||  lefbereis  lubentes 

113.  Donu  ddnunt  H6rcole ;  ||  mdxsume  m^reto 

114.  Semol  t(e)'6rant  se  voti  ||  crebro  condemnes. 

115.  Diictu  aiispfcio  ||  imperioqu(e)  ^jus 

116.  Achaia  capta,  ||  Gonnto  delete, 

117.  Eomam  r^dYeit  triumphans.  ||  ob-hasc(e)-re8- 

ben(e)-g^8tas, 

118.  Qu&d  in-b61Io  voverat,  ||  hanc-aedem  et  sfgnu 

119.  H^rculis-Victoris  ||  imperator  dedicat.' 

120.  Hoc  est-fdctum  moniimentum  II  Maarco  CaicilYo 


^  Doubtful  accentuation.    But  cf.  Plant.  Amph.  379,  ego  tum^  non  tu,  Sosia; 
id.  136,  Veneriparavi  .  .  mn  mihi, 
'  Or  is  this  line  an  Iambic  Senaiius ! 
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121.  Hoqiea,  Bratnim-(e)Bt  qu(om)  apud-mJas  ||  resti- 

Mrtei  sSedes. 

122.  Bfen(e)-r6m-ger8aetT^15a8;  ||  dortulas slnS-qura. 

123.  Gbnlugium  [quod  est]  acEptum  ]{  aetdtei  Bgedai-* 

124.  0'piparumad-ve(t8mqaolundftm[[feat68qQodIe^ 

125.  Quei  Buuc-is-aatuticis  1|  opidque  Yolgaiti 

126.  Gond^otant  eaiptsume  ||  comvi'via  loidosque, 

127.  ftuquei  hue  dodtruflt  ||  imperatoribus  s 

128.  Utei  sesed  lubentea  [|  boii(e)ioTeiit  optfinds. 


129.  Uno  complurimae  H  coBs^ntiunt  gentes 

130.  Fopuli  prlmarium  \]  Mass  vfrum, 

131.  Fiindit,  fugat,  prost^rnit  ||  maxumas  Ifglunes. 

1 32.  Mdgnumnunn'rum  triilmphat,  i|  hugtibusdevietia-^ 

133.  BuOllo  mdgao  dlrim^ndo  ||  regibas  silbtg&ndu. 


(/'i'u^/i«M'«s,ctc.)l  34.  Terra  pfstem  tenfito  |{  eiilna  hic-moQ^ 

[135,  Cavo  in-marfi  manare  |]  Buo-flumine  sfoas] 

S[I36.  T(im  tfi  afidaz  imtato  g  hdadniit  mdria.] 
{|137,  USmor  qu&m  pcr-tot-ianoa  ||  Sbaides  uri)em.] 
[138.  Apollini  TOT^ndos  ||  c^nseo  Iddos.] 
[139.  Uul  quoUinois  c6miter  ||  Ap611ini  ffant.] 
[140.  Hoc  ei  recte  faxitis,  |  gaad^bitis  semper.] 
141.  QutkniTU  nov^ntinm  ||  duonnm  nSgtlmdto. 
[142.  N^quid  fiaiAdis  stnprique  ||  fer6cia  pdrrt.] 

The  text  and  scansion  of  these  lines  I  have  discussed  in  two 
articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  (xir.  p.  139  and 
p.  305),  where  the  whole  question  of  the  Satumian  Metre  i) 
treated  with  fuller  detail.  The  Satumians  of  inscriptions  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  any  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the 
metre  than  the  Dactylic  and  Iambic  quantitative  lines  on  in- 
scriptions of  the  same  kind.  We  may  gaage  the  technical  skiU 
sboirn  in  the  Satumians  in  the  Scipio  Epitaphs  (vr.  85-109)  by 
the  Elegiacs  on  another  epitaph  of  the  family  (C.I.Z.  I.  38); 
the  Satumians  of  Mummius'  Dedication  (tt.  115-119)  will  be  as 
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far  remoTed  from  those  of  Naevius  as  the  Dactylic  Hexameters 
on  another  of  his  Dedicatory  inscriptions  (  C.LL,  I.  542,  e,g, 

eogendn  dissolumdei  tu  ut  faeilia  faxBeis) 

&fe  from  the  lines  of  Ennius;    the  inscription  of  the  Faliscan 
cooks  (vY.   123-128)  seems  to  be  as  nnmetrical  as,  e.g.   CI.L. 
^'    1027,  in  'iambics,'  where  the  metre  is  destroyed  by  certain 
Additions,  which  I  bracket,  in  each  line : 

Aospes,  resisU,  et  hoe  ad  grumum  \ad  lawam]  a9piee, 

ubei  continentur  ossa  hominis  honi,  [tnuerieardiSf  amantiSf  pauperW], 

rogo  ts,  viator,  monummto  huie  nil  [male  fecerii], 

Th.e  halting  Satomians  of  the  prophecies,  most  of  which  are 
mere  conjectural  restorations  of  Livy's  prose  paraphrases,  may  be 
capped  with  equally  bad  hexameters  from  the  Sortes  in  CI.L. 
I.  1438  sqq.,  e.g. 

I.  1438    eonrigi  vix  tandem  quod  eurvom  ed  factum  erede.  ^ 

I.  1448     hetue  luhene  petito  quod  dabitur  .  gaudebii  semper. 


XVI.— CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE     HISTORY   OF 
THE    DEPONENT    VERB    IN    IRISH,      Br  J. 


[StaJ  at  tki  Muling  of  Ihi  Pkiloltgical  Soeiity  htld  m  Fridax/,  Juni  1.1,  ISH.] 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  iavestigate  the  origin  of  the 
r  fleponent,  which  Old  Irish  aharea  with  Latin,  and  it«  rektiMi 
to  the  Indo-Germftiiic  verbal  Bystem,  or  to  discasa,  except  ind- 
dentallj'  so  fur  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject  propcTi 
the  tboories  that  have  been  put  forward  concerning  the  origin 
of  these  forms. '  Whether  it  will  eyer  be  possible  to  g«* 
beyond  conflicting  theories,  and  to  arrive  at  any  certain  or  btOi 
|irobable  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  type,  may  be  reasontblf 
doubted.  But,  taking  the  deponent  as  it  exista  in  the  oUert 
records  of  the  Irish  tongue,  it  should  not  be  an  impossible  t»l( 
to  trace,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  its  history  within  the  Irisii 
language  iUelt,  to  follow  the  old  forma  in  their  life  and  decaji 
and  to  search  out  the  start ieg-point  and  follow  the  developmeiit 
of  any  new  types. 

The  degree  of  precision  with  which  such  on  investigation  cm     1 
be  carried  out  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  documents  on     | 
which  it  is  based.     "Where  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  datai     ' 
documents,  each  of    which  reprefients  faithfully  the    language  of     j 
its  time,  the  course  of  the  enquiry  will  run  smoothly  enough.     | 
In    Irish,   however,   the    student   does   not   find   himself   in  tlis     ' 
fortunate  position.     For  Old  Irish  we  have  trustworthy  documents     ■ 
in  the  Glussea  and  in  fragments  of   Irish  preserred  ia  tlie  oldctt 
manuscripts.     In  the  later  language  we  have  metrical  comporatdoni 
like  the  Saltatr  na  Rann,  where  the  original  forms  were  to  a  grett 
extent  protected  by  the  metre.      But  with  the  mass  of  Middle 
Irish  texts,  some  of  them  very  ancient  in  their  origin,  preserred 

I  CI.  Windiach,  Uibtr  die  rerbal/ormm  ail  dim  eicraiUr  i.,  etc.,  Ablundl. 
der  SBchB.  Gea.  d.  Wiaa.,  phil.bist,  CI.  x.  447  aq. ;  Zimmer,  Uittr  dot  itmh- 
ifUiiehc  Fauinum  vnd  Depoaeni,  Kuho'e  ZeitMhrift,  in.  221  *q. ;  Tbumtyvi. 
KZ  mi.  62  aq.,  Indo-Gemian.  Forsch.  i.  460  sq.  ;  Bragniaim,  Qrwtiria, 
ii.  1338  aq. 
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in  maniucripts  of  the  eleventh  century  and  later,   it  is  very 

different.    In  the  transmission  of  such  texts  there  was  a  tendency 

to  replace  old  forms  by  modem  ones.     The  probable  extent  of 

sach  corruption  is  not  to  be  estimated  d  priori  by  the  date  of  the 

manuscript.     We  shall  find  instances  in  which  later  manuscripts 

presenre  the  old  forms  better  than  earlier  ones.    And  in  the  same 

manuscript  different  texts  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  in  a 

different  de^ee.     Thus,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  manuscript 

of  the  twelfth  century,  the  old  deponential  forms  are  well  pre- 

Berved  in  many  of  the  old  texts,  but,  for  instance,  in  the  famous 

Tain  JB6  CHtaUnge^  the  Cattle-raid  of  Cooley,  they  have  almost 

vanished.     In  such  a  case  as  this  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 

one  instance  the  old  forms  were  more  or  less  faithfully  copied, 

in  the  other  the  lan^age  has  been  approximated  to  the  language 

of  a  later  period  that  the  old  tale  might  delight  new  generations. 

Such  corruptions  of  necessity  make  the  problem  more  com- 
plicated. Already  in  the  Glosses  the  deponent  verb  has  begun 
to  pass  into  the  active;  and  in  a  particular  active  form  from  a 
deponent  verb  found  in  one  of  these  old  texts,  preserved  in 
a  manuscript  of  a  much  later  date,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  active  form  was  original  or  whether  it  was  introduced 
later.  The  remedy  here  lies  in  widening  the  field  of  observation ; 
for  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  texts  of  the  same  character 
individual  peculiarities  may  to  a  great  extent  be  eliminated. 

Another  difftculty  is  the  dif9culty  of  chronology.  In  some 
cases  the  date  of  the  composition  of  a  text  may  be  accurately 
or  approximately  fixed  from  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the 
subject-matter.  In  other  instances  it  might  seem  to  be  fixed 
by  the  name  of  the  author.  Unfortunately  we  must  be  very 
careful  in  accepting  such  statements;  there  is,  throughout  Irish 
literature,  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  fasten  to  the  productions 
of  later  times  the  great  names  of  the  past.  A  third  means  of 
fixing  approximately  the  date  of  composition  is  the  language. 
But  here  again  the  development  of  the  Irish  language  in  its 
snccessive  stages  is  a  subject  that  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Until  that  is  done  we  must  rely  in  this  matter,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  general  impressions,  which  accurate  observation  may  prove 
to  be  Mae.  The  following  pages  may  serve  as  a  starting-point 
for  the  history  of  one  particular  form  in  Irish,  the  deponent 
verb.  The  results  of  such  an  adventure  on  a  fresh  field  must 
of    necessity  contain  much   that   will   have  to   be  modified  or 
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corracted  by  further  observation  and  discussion.     Something  wiH 

TO  been  accomplished  if  the  way  has  been  made  smoother  for  ] 
those  who  come  after. 

The  main  subject  falls,  naturally,  into  two  parts.  The  fint 
part  contains  a  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  tlw 
deponent  rerb;  the  second  troata  of  the  history  of  the  deponent 
based  on  these  materials ;  a  third  part  will  deal  with  some  new 
Irish   developments,    whereby   certain    forms   of   the   active  verb 

7a  taken  to  themselves  endings  borrowed  from  the  deponent- 
inflexion.  Part  I.,  though  it  will  consist  chiefly  of  dry  lista  of 
forms,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  Part  II.  For  the  Old  Irist*- 
of  the  Glosses  the  Orainiaatica  Celtioa  furnishes  estensiTc  col  — 
lections   of    material,    though    the    further  publication   of    Irist»- 

)sBeB,  particularly  of  the  Milan  Glosses,  enables  considerabl*^ 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  material  gathered  together  by  Zena» 
and  Ebel.  For  the  Old  Irish  of  the  profane  literature  and  tor 
Middle  Irish  there  are  no  collections  of  any  extent ;  here  the 
work  had  practically  to  be  done  from  the  beginning.  To  ransack 
even  as  much  of  this  literature  as  is  already  generally  aeoessible 
would  be  aa  endless  and  a  profitless  task.  "What  has  been  done 
has  been  to  take  a  number  of  representative  texts  and  to  examine 
them  cnretully.  This  may  lead  to  the  omission  of  some  deponent 
forms  that  might  have  found  their  place  hero;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  history  of  the  deponent  is  not  to  be  learned  from  a 
multitude  of  scattered  forms  huddled  together  from  s  Tsriety  of 
heterogeneous  sources.  Apart  from  the  glosses  the  material 
has  been  got  to  a  great  extent  from  the  two  oldest  Uiddle  Irish 
nianDBcripta,  the  Ziabhar  na  iVidhrt  (eleventh  century)  and  tha 
Book  of  Leinster  (twelfth  century).  The  former  has  been  ex- 
amined throughout;  of  the  latter  I  have  read  through  all  that 
seemed  to  he  of  importance  tor  this  investigation.  From  tliwe 
two  sources  have  been  selected  such  texts  aa  appeared  most 
illustrative.  To  these  have  been  added  tests  from  other  sources, 
such  as  the  Sana*  Cormaie  and  the  Saltair  na  .RoHn,  two  works 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  the  highest  consequence,  nnce 
between  them  lies  the  breaking  up  of  the  deponent  inflexion. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  material  collected  from  Uiese  t«xti 
that  order  has  been  adopted  which  seemed  to  put  the  facts  in  the 
clearest  light;  it  does  not  of  necesrity  correspond  to  the  order 
of  the  date  of  the  original  composition  of  the  several  texts.  In 
the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
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the  oldest  stratnm  of  texts  chronologically,  and  something  besides 
has  been  sacrificed  to  convenience.     The  language  of  the  Old 
Irish  Glosses  has  been  treated  as  a  whole.     Each  of  the  other 
texts  has,  as  a  rule,  been  treated  separately.     This  involves  repe- 
tition, but  that  is  a  much  less  evil  than  would  have  resulted 
fn>m  the  mixing  up  even  of  the  material  got  from  closely  similar 
texts.    We  have  seen  the  corruptions  to  which  these  documents 
Have  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  their  transmission.     But  they 
did  not  all  suffer  in  an  equal  degree.    For  example,  to  put  together 
the  forms  of  the  deponent  verbs  found  in  the  LIT.  and  LL.  versions 
^^  the  Tdm  would  be  to  convey  an  entirely  false  impression, 
besides,   it  will  be  found  that  the  presentation  of  such  forms 
^m  a  number  of   texts  of   various  kinds  and  of   various  ages 
^^  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  illustrating  their  history. 


I.  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPONENT 

VERB. 

1.   The  Old  Irish  Glossis.' 

The  deponent  verbs  here  arrange  themselves  naturally  in  two 
classes.  The  first  class  consists  partly  of  primary  verbs  like 
teekuTf  Lat.  iequor,  *tluehorj  Lat.  loquor;  partly  of  denominative 
verbs  such  as  *eomalnur  *  I  fill/  from  eomldn  *  full ' ;  cf .  Latin 
denominatives  in  ^dre.  With  this  class  goes  a  small  number  of 
verbs  that  show  deponent  forms  only  in  certain  parts,  generally 
in  the  perfect.  Only  those  parts  of  the  verb  have  been  given 
in  which  the  deponent  inflexion  differs  from  the  active.  That 
it  may  be  clear  at  a  glance  how  far  the  active  inflexion  has 

^  The  references  are  to  the  following  editions : — 

Acr.s  Codex  Angnstini  CaroliBruhenBis,  ed.  Stokes. 

Bar.  B  Codex  Beose  Carolisrabensis,  ed.  Stokes. 

Per. » Codex  Prisciani  Carolisruhensis,  ed.  Stokes. 

Wb.= Codex  FauUnns  Wirzibureensis,  ed.  Stokes. 

PIlb  Glosses  on  Philargyrius'  Scholia  on  the  Bucolics,  ed.  Stokes  (KZ. 

zzxiii.  62  so.,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1893). 
ICL  M  Codex  Amhroeianns,  ed.  Asooli. 
8g.  as  Codex  Sangallensis,  ed.  Asooli. 
Tor.  o  Codex  Tanrinensis,  ed.  Zimmer. 
Cod.  Cam.  B Codex  Camaracensis,  ed.  Zimmer. 
Bt.b  Codex  Bedae  YindobonensiB,  ed.  Zimmer. 
Incant.  Sg.nlncantationes  Sangailenses,  ed.  Zimmer. 
Sp.BCarmina  Monasterii  S.  Pauli,  ed.  Windisch. 
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encroached  upon  the  deponent,  the  deponent  and  the  active  fonDs 
have  heen  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

Dbponbnt  Forms.  AcnrB  Forms. 

d{^,'  timeo,  ad-dgur. 
Pros.  md.  |  ^, ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^  j ^2 .♦ 

nadndgursa^  g.  neminem  me 
timere,  Ml.  74>»  19. 
Bg.  3.  ni  agathar,  Wh.  1»  3. 
nimagathar,  Wh.  6*  7. 
inna  agathar  ni,  annon  timet 

aUquid,  Ml.  87^  15. 
nieonagathar,  Ml.  129»  12. 
inti  adagadar,  qui  timet,  Ml. 

53«  14. 
nadnagathar,    g.    non  timere 

(subj.?),  Ml.  74>»21. 
nadagether,    qui    non   timet, 
Ml.  129»  2. 
pi.  3.  ni  agetar,  g.  non  verentur,  Ml. 
39»>  14. 
subj.  8g.  2.  na  digder,  Sp.  III."  2.* 

3.  coruagathafy  ut  timuerit,  Ml. 
66*  2. 
pi.  3.  (zya^ar,  Ml.  51^  11. 
pret.  pi.  3.  conaruaigsetart  Ml.  35«  4. 
adraxchsetar^  Ml.  80^  4. 
adratgsetar,  Ml.  124^  6  (bis), 
fut.  8g.  1.  adaiehfersaf    g.    timebo,    Ml. 
68^  17. 


*  In  some  of  the  forms  of  this  verb  a  transition  is  found  to  the  i  conjugation. 
Tho  same  variation  is  seen  in  other  (le|>onents.  as  comaluur  (where  it  is  employed 
to  distinguish  the  passive  from  the  de])ouent}  Rnd  iamur.  A  similar  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  other  eases.  Thus  from  rddun,  I  say  {=*rddheio),  come  radas.  Ml. 
4'2'  4,  10;  niraflat,  31*  18.  Perhajw  this  confusion  was  helped  by  ca*es  like 
^fren-a\m,  ftrcrat  (hy  the  side  of  yaxrim,  garct)-*fr%th'gar%m^  *fr\th-garet, 
wlure  on  the  loss  of  a  the  timbre  ot  r  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  preceding 
eonsonant,  this  bein«:  expressed  graphically  by  ^vriting  a  after  it ;  cf .  Brujnuann, 
(iruudriss,  i.  ^^  640,  note.  So  in  the  preterite  of  immrddiu,  I  think,  imm-ro- 
rCuiius  giive  rejrularlv  inimrordus,  a  form  like  rocharut  from  caraim. 

*  Cf.  Thurneysen,'  Idg.  Forech.  i.  460. 
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DxpoNSMT  Forms.  Actitb  Forms. 

8.  adatehfedar,  qui  timebit,  Ml. 
46«  20. 
pi.  3.  niatehfitar,  Ml.  80t>  13. 

firith-f  alim,  praestulor. 

pres.  Bg.  3.  frisalethar,  8g.  207»  3 ;  cf.  Ml.    prea.sg.  1 .  nifrtthalim.non 

129»  2*  expecto,  Ml.  49^  3,  4. 

pi.  1.  friBsailemmami,    g.   praestu- 
lamur,  Ml.  63«  7. 

pret.  Bg.  1.  fritrailiiur^    ezpectavi,    ML 

fnt.  8g.  1.  fruaiUfarsa^  g.  praestolabar 
(l.-bor),  Ml.  38»  10. 

*airliar,  studeo;  oon-airlinr,  consulo. 
pres.  ind.  |  ^^^^^^  ^^^  17b  22. 

Bg.  3.        ) 

etmairlethar,     g.     consultat, 
Ml.  125^  2. 
pi.  1.  lose  eonairlemmami,  g.  dum 
coDBulimus,  Ml.  18^  1. 
subj.  8g.  3.  mantedinairlither,  Wb.  5^  38. 
amdip  maith  n-airlethar,  Wb. 
28>»  32. 
pret.  8g.  3.  Im0  orairUitarj  g.  conBulendo, 

Ml.  125«  1. 

olniniar,  ro-cloininr,  audio;  subjunctive  cUar} 

pres.  ind.  j  nisoluinethoTf   non  ea  audit, 
Bg.  3.     ]      Ml.  21^>2. 

roeluinethar,  Wb.  12o  22. 
pL  3.  raeluinetar  (L.'ethar),g.a.\x6dt, 
Ml.  114»  13. 


^  This  difference  of  stem  for  indicatiye  and  subjunctiye  has  been  pointed  ont 
bj  Thmneysen,  EZ.  xzxi.  80,  for  the  language  of  the  Glosses.  The  deponent 
e&M-  forms  which  I  have  noted  in  the  early  profane  literature  are  indicatiTes. 
(^-  is  fomid  as  a  snbjnnctiTe,  LU.  114^  23,  coelothar  %n9luag  *that  the  host 
maj  hear/  and  in  the  new  analogical  forms,  which  have  arisen  from  the  1  sg. 
dhr^  Mr,  daeUra  W  *  if  the  king  hear/  LL.  46*  7,  ndcoelorat,  LL.  95«  18. 
Where  the  deponent  inflexion  has  disappeared  elun-  also  appears  in  the  snb- 
jueliTV,  as  ditmathcluins  <if  he  hear/  LL.  271^  33.  Cliar  is  best  taken 
^  '     'fy  *0lmfor,  the  sabjunctiye  of  an  •  aor. ;  for  the  ending  cf.  tMuur, 
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I.    STUACHAK.            1 

I)  WO  NEXT  FoilVB. 

Active  Fob«j. 

rodchlaintthar,  qui  id  audit, 

Wb.    12'  46,  cf.  27*'  27, 

29«  18. 

rodehluvinthar,     g.    auditor!. 

Ml.  129«  19. 

pi.  1.  m  rochluifummar.  Ml.  n2«' 

18. 

■Wb.  11^6. 

^^^^_ 

y^^^^H 

Wb.  aa*-  41. 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Wb.  231  2. 

^B 

■ 

audiamu9,Ml.ll2''12(bis). 

J 

ipT.  8g.  2.  tUi„U,  Ml.  I36»  10. 

fut.  Bg.  3.  rotehtehladar,  qui  te  audiet, 

Wb.  2%^  16. 

rondcechMtr,  Ml.  53"  27. 

Tmn    etmlia. 

p<?rfectua). 

prM.  ind.  1  noddumtliwhr,  qui  implet,  ttmauJUid,  ML  lOG*  X, 
8g.  3.     J      Wb.  IS"  14.  ct  94*  1. 

Aoff  (MMbM,  WK  7"  I  j. 

pi.  3.  coMainaUr,  qui  implent,  Wb.  eowuiUit,  Ml.  146*  1. 

20<i  2.  Hi  etmalMt,  Wb.  SO*  22. 

/«ri)MA.e<tt»«/iM*«-,Wb.20*l  ignmtifmalMi,Wb.Sl* 

31. 

iWamiwmflut/;ater,U1.94*6.  tknuiUaU,  ML  114"  7. 

Bubj.sg.3.  »Miiiieo*M/)M<^,     Wb.     29*  MaicwMUa,  ML»1"I0. 
16. 
act  ra«AoM*/fla<Adr,  Wl.  31" 

11. 
•rinehommliiatliar,  Wb.  31*  14. 


>  As  a  pus.  TOfloalmr.  Ml.  70*  2.       Stokn  tnml>b>  tiimirtihttur.  } 
pi«ti»  »g«iitQr  pro  nobis,  Wb.  U'  6,  bx  "Ihal  tbet  max  b«  h««d  7' '  bM  tkt 

word   ia    prob«bIr  to  be  pul  with  awTT*(m,  g    '   '        ' "^-^ 

nint-Q  ei«pUl,  Ml.  33^  16.  »mrrA/«(o-.  e. 
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BlPONINT  Fo&lCS.  ACTIYB  FuHKS. 

corrupUir  roseamallaikar,  lO. 

129*  2.» 

ndd  ehomalnaihar,  who  shall 

not  fulfil,  Wb.  27«  14. 

pi.  1.  eoeamalnammar,  Wb.  31^  11. 

diacomalnammar,  Wb.  16^  27. 

fnanoieomalnnamarf  Cod.  Gam. 

38*. 
diand  ewndlamar^  Ml.  46«  20. 
3.  manioomolnatar,  Wb.  2«  10.       maehomalnity  Wb.  28<^  7. 
.  Bg.  2.  noseomalnithe,  Wb.  30*  1. 

.  8g.  1.  arraeomallui,  Ml.  74<^  5. 

3.  raehomalnastar,  Wb.  24*  37. 
roseonMln[a8tar'},  Wb.  21*  9. 
rondchomallaitar^  Ml.  122^  7. 
pi.  3.  nirfM(;omaia«[a^r],  Ml.  105*6.  ro^A<?wa/«Mw^,Wb.2ol4. 
.  pi.  3.  acomallaihU,  Ml.  121*  8. 

onirinr,  pono. 

.  8g.  1.  docuiriuTf    g.    ascisco,    Sg. 

16*8. 
3.  adeuirethar,  redit,  Sg.  73*  2. 
doeuirethar,   g.  asoiscit,  Sg. 

61*7. 
docuirethar  eitna  person  sin 

per  Sana  aili  ehucas,  i.e.  as- 

ciscit,  Sg.  191*  2. 
hmderheirt  hiuth  doehuirethar, 

g.  U8U  invitante,  Ml.  29*  1 . 
amal  dundehuirsthar,'^  Ml.  35^ 

22. 
anduehuiredar,  £cr.  32^  10. 
indi  docuirethar f  By.  4^  1. 


Por  the  mood  cf.  eoru[j>]leir  dungni  <  so  that  it  be  industriouflly  that  he  does,' 
I29b  1. 

liradi  ....  amal  dundchuirethar  inna  beulu^  lit.  '  he  does  not  speak  as 
BDs  to  come  into  his  mouth.'  For  this  intransitive  use  cf.  Bcr.  32«  10, 
jhuiredar  Insuxt  *  when  the  bissext  falls,'  and  the  very  fragmentary  gloss, 
r^  1 .  This  usage  is  also  found  in  the  profane  literature,  #.^.  LU.  92*  30, 
MS*  24,  276»  7,  186*  49,  187*  66. 
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DxpomofT  Forms.  Actttb  Fobms. 

andanaithehuiredaTf  redit  it- 

erum,  g.,  .u.  redennte  in 

Yocalem,  Sg.  18^  6. 
amal  duadehuridar,  redit,  ML 

34^7. 
doetareuirethar,  g.  interpellate 

Wb.  4^  19. 
neieh  friteurethar  eheill^  qui 

coUt,  Ml.  41d  16. 
pi.  3.  hteuiretar  salt,  in  quo  ponnnt 

saltum,  Bcr.  32^  11. 
adcutreddar,  redeunt,  Sg.  202^ 

3. 
ni  erehuirstar,^  Sg.  6^  17. 
immeehuretar,      transferant, 

Wb.  5»  5. 
subj  .•  8g.  1 .  1 .  eofriitueor,*'ML  1 1 8«  3. 

2.  niiseoirther,  Wb.  10»  21.  eutri  huait,  g.  toUe,  Bcr. 

32»  11. 

3.  amach  eorathar^  Ml.  68^  9.         eandiehret  andruim^  ut  ter- 

gum  vertant,  Ml.  44*  1 6. 
ipv.  8g.  2.  cuirthe^  Ml.  56°  5. 

frecuirthe    cheill,    g.    recole, 
Bcr.  33t>  2. 
pret.  sg.  3.  dorrochuirestaKf  g.  arcessivit, 

Sg.  184*  2. 
dorochuimtar,    g.    exciverat, 
Ml.  16C  6. 


*  '  Nou  rtnnullino.'  Ascoli.     It  st^ms  to  stand  for  ^en-ro-churetar. 

*  dii'Krrt  M't>ms  to  stand  for  ^de-crranto^  for  ^dr-cvrdnto^  or  ^df-corrianto, 
\\\v^\\\  ha\o  Intn  o\]>«Ht«tl  to  ^ive  ^dichrat.  This  subj.  stt'in  rrrJ-  would  be 
liko  hfU'i',  wifN.j-  vKZ.  xixi.  78\  only  here  the  indicative  has  a  causative  fur- 
nuition,  *Cx'n%jK  In  -cur,  -conithar^  io'chorady  Ml.  44*  19,  coT'  may  have  he^n 
Milvitituteil  l«>r  c*r.  undvr  the  iutiuence  of  the  indicative  forms.  In  Ml.  72*^  I 
dhH.it \f\t*'h'r(  *  they  >*ill  rttum,'  stands  ioi  do-n'ath-fo'cictrrat^  irom.  do-atk- 
f*. -.*V»..".ii"i.  t'l.  Uisf  dvuaithn^herr  .i.  deus.  Ml.  34'*  8,  where  it  sevms  to 
mo;u\  *>xhen  he  ,1.mh1)  will  briusr  back.*  uiile:*s  we  suppose  that  the  |?lossator  has 
mi^undrrstoinl  his  t«  \t.  Ctrd-  apjnars  intransitive  in  W.  crrdded  ambulare. 
(V'««i-  may  Iv  K>oktHl  uj>m  as  an  extension  of  cfr-  of  cmi-iur.  In  Ml.  78'  8 
.v».;*,n*s  s«Hms  to  take  the  place  ol  the  usual  cuiriur^  frisfoichiurr  erill  g. 
imvl.-im. 

'^  Ko.Hd  ^.'''-ijtrjoor  *  that  1   mav  cast  back  upon   them/    of.  fruUieuirtkeT, 
Sc-  il^  4.  ' 
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DxpoNsiTT  Forms. 

nirothuehurestar,  g.  non  ex- 

civerat,  Ml.  18^  6. 
doroehuiristar,  g.  adsciverity 

Ml.  25«  13. 
dia[toe]ara8tarf^  Ml.  d9»  3. 
duearaatar  dia  deUh  mordraige 

.  .  .  fariinni  JDauid,  Ml.  52. 
pi.  1.  doroehuirsemmarf    g.    ascivi- 

mus,  Sg.  6^  18. 
fut.  8g.  1.  doeuirifar,  g.  citabo,  Ml.  3*  1. 


AcTiTB  Forms. 


pres. 


demscimm,  g.  detero,  Sg. 
39>»  1. 


dimecoim,  dispicio.' 
38.  ind. ) 

Bg.  1.    ) 

2.  domnuiceither^   g.  inhonoraB, 
Wb.  Id  13. 
pL  3.  amal  dundatmeeetarm,  ut  te 
dispiciunt,  Ml.  106«  11. 
subj.  8g.  3.  am<M^iWrtf(^r,g.iieinhoiioret, 

Ml.  122d  2. 
orudimicedar,  Ml.  129»  14. 
pret.  sg.  3.  nk  rodimicBstar,  Ml.  119*  10. 

*6Siir,  fat.  of  ed'    *eaV      The    presential    tenses    are 
supplied  by  ithm. 

sg.  3.  eiaestir,  etsi  edit,  Wb.  6*  24. 
einiestar,  etsi  non  edit,  Wb. 
6*  23. 

remiaiandider,'  g.  praefatur,  Ml.  64<^  9. 

fetar,  scio.* 
sg.  1.  rofetoTj  Wb.  9*  17,  etc. 


'  The  MS.  has  according  to  Mr.  Stokes  dia  eorastar,  Ascoli's  correction  is 
required  by  the  sense,  *  Saul  came  upon  him.* 

'  The  remaining  forms  in  the  Glosses  are  andummecitU^  dum  me  dispiciebant, 
m.  34*  6,  dimiceither  'he  is  reprobated,*  Wb.  8^  16.  The  noun  is  dimiccem 
'  eontampt.'    The  first  part  of  the  word  is  di-y  the  rest  is  obscure  to  me. 

'  Th«  forms  of  the  verb  anndiutf  narro,  are  regularly  active.  The  deponent 
form  may  here,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  wora.  Or 
did  the  gioantor  think  that  he  was  translating  a  passive  ? 

*  Fttmr^  an  •  aorist  from  *^reid  (cf.  Thumeysen,  KZ.  xxvii.  174),  supplies 
the  pnsent  indicatiTe;  the  pres.  subjunctive  comes  from  ^Jinn'^^)a.  vindami 
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subj 

•8 

3.  tontich  rudjinnadar,  MI 
24. 

46« 

Pl 

3.  ama/nffi/TfRnafar,  MI.  9d<>ia. 

B.fU 

■■g 
pl. 

I.  «/*««««,  Wb.  9»  21. 
3.  n!>!fl#(-ir.  Wb.  12''  18. 

rujiaiitar,m..  Ill'  13. 

rofedar,  Wb.  12''  27. 
3.  Toftuatar,  Ml.  69''  I . 

1 

9.  subj.Bg.2.  »/««-,  Wb.  29«  22. 

1 

afeiier,  Sg.  209''  30. 

3.  eoHfettar,  Wb.  12'^  38,  et 

1 

pl. 

3.'  eofuafar,  Wb.  26''  33. 
*fociallnr. 

1 

pree. 

ind.  ( fveialhthar,  g.  procarat, 

Ml. 

1        ■« 

3. 

)       114''  3.' 

1 

arofoohladar,  Sg.  209''  26. 

Cf.  ZE. 

981  note,  where  the 

verb  is  explained  as  a 

denominative  tmu/oail.' 

fdllnnr.'  a.  toIo. 

pret.  pl.  3. 

*fol]iar,  rego, 
prea.  ind.  'i/otlaithtrtu,    g.     regis,    Ml. 
8g.  2.     i      82'»  5. 

8g.  3.  fallnaithtr,  g.  regi,  t.«.  qni 
regit,  Ml.  90*  9. 
ipv.  8g.  2.  foUaidt,  g.  rege,  Ml.  46*  18. 
■  pret.  8g.3.  irrufoUnMt^,  Wb.  IS^  29. 


orufoluauat,  g.  ctrnTolasee, 
Ml.  67"  16. 


'I  find,'  irhich  also  sapplies  the  secolidary  present,  roifimnai,   Sg.  209^  IS, 

and  the  imperatiTe  jiiiBod,  Vb.  29'  17  ;  in  Mtd.  Ir.  the  Z  ig.  ipr '--^ 

finnfa.    la  the  passJTe  rofinimlar,  Wb.  29*  2S.    Forjimu-  u  nbj. 


and  the  imperatiTe  ^nnod,  Wb.  29*  IT  ;  in  Mtd.  Ir.  the  Z  ig.  ip*.  u  legolaitf 

'     '      *  1  the  passJTe  rofinimlar,  Wb.  29*  2S.    Forjimu-  u  nbj.  item  c(.  i1m> 

-,  LU.  112''  32.      Ak  /rMr  is  legiilart;  deponent  both  in  Old  and  in 


Middle  Irish,  I  haie  noted  only  sufh  forme  la  seeiaed  of  iaterert. 
1  Cf.  fochiaUattar  i.  ralinoi!  '  he  collected,'  LU.  132  1.  16. 
>  Ct.  Hi /oeelamiu.  LL.  62*  li. 
*  The  praa.  aK./uluinn,  g.  aiolars  is  found  Ml.  140''  8. 


V 
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fat.  8g.  2.  fotnaihe,   g.   reges,   Ml. 

18»4. 
pi.  2.  folnehthe,  regnabitb^Wb. 

25^26. 

*gainiiir/  nascor,  *aMffaimur,  renascor. 

^      '  3    '  I  ^icongainidar^  Acr.  61. 

innM  huahgainsdar,  Sg.  1 39^  4. 
intan . . .  gainethar.  Ml.  44^  1 1 . 
pi.  1.  adgainemmami,  Ml.  66^  6. 
3.  huangainetar,  Sg.  39»  26. 
perf.  8g.  1.  earogenarsaf  Ml.  44<^  11. 

8.'  rogmair.  Ml.  24^  4;  cf.  25*  5, 
Sg.  31»  6,  Wb.  11»  17. 

ad-gladnr,  alloquor,  imm^ad^lddur. 

pres.  ind.  ^  adglddur,    g.    appello,     Sg. 
Bg.  1.     )      146^>  9. 

8.  adgladathar,    g.    adloquitur, 
Ml.  74»  8 ;  cf.  Ml.  83»  9, 
115*  1,  120*8,  1450  14. 
adgldd(ahar{Te\.),^g.2\V'\\. 
adngl[ad']adarf  g.  dum  con* 
Yenit,  Ml.  53«  17, 
pi.  3.  immtuaeealdat,  g.  motuo  se 

adlocuntur,Ml.  131<:  19. 
Bubj.  sg.  3.  adgladadar^  g.  inducitar  con- 
'  venire,  Ml.  11 5»  6. 

pi.  1.  aetimnuindrladmary^nimxjLivLO 
nos  adloquamur,  Wb.  29*  1 0. 

*labnur,  loqoor. 
pres.  ind.  |  .^^^^  nohbrither,  Sg.  159»  2. 

^  Corresponding  to  an  indicatiye  «ran-  we  sboold  expect  in  the  subionctiTe 
ftn-  (cf.  ThnmeyBen,  KZ.  xxxi.  78).  I  have  noted  no  instances  of  the  sab- 
jnnetiTe,  bnt  the  indicative  in  Mid.  Irish  is  genithir,  or  with  change  to  the 
actiTe  inflexion  genid.  Now  gen-  cannot  be  equated  with  gan-  of  the  Glosses, 
and  tlie  probability  is  that  gen'  here  comes  from  the  subjunctive  stem. 

s  A  pecnliar  3  pi.  roginartar  is  found,  Wb.  4^  12,  cf.  Z£.  1091,  where 
roghust&r  has  become  roginartar  under  the  influence  of  the  sg.  rogenar, 

>  oimm^tm^ad'rO'glddmar, 


r 
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niFONB.vT  Forms. 

A.CTITB    FOOKS. 

1 

:i.  fil  lahrathar,  Sg.  \9^^  6. 

/flAroirf,  Ml.  114-2  (bis). 

1 

if,ttlahriUhar,y{\).\2'  \9;  ct. 

I 

14«  29,  1^  2. 

1 

pi.  1,  /«irfl(fl»r«,  Ml.  afQS. 

l_ 

3.  nilabratar,  Wb.  12''  22. 

m 

^K                   Jritlabratar,    g.    oblocuntur, 

■ 

^B                      Ml.  55-  10. 

■ 

^F                  .n^flH  /oArairtr,  9g.  162»  3. 

n 

■nltj.sg.  I.  lahrar,  Wb.  12«  36. 

199i>5. 

ri.  1. 

/aJraimnw,' Ml.  Sl^  16. 

' 

«ab<,d  immalU  hhrilir.^  Wb. 

U»5. 

pret.  ag.  3.  roiilabr/ular.  Ml.  126'  10. 

rotohrailar,  ib. 

I 

fut.  pi.  I.  m'  MrafamiMr,  Wb.  13"  4. 

1 

laimiuT,  rolaiBiinr,'  aadeo. 

L- 

ind.  pres.  (  ^,  .          -„^   ,-^  ^, 

»g.  1. 

ro^nuDiur,  g.  aadere,  Wb.  17*8. 
rolomur,  g.  mibi  audenti,  Ul. 
all's. 


'  In  a  cnuple  of  iueUncea  it  is  not  cImt  to  me  whether  latratkar  is  u 
indinitiie  or  a  Bubjunctive.  Wb.  13*  4  maitith  necA  and  tra  labratHar  might 
be  interpretpd  'if  there  be  anyone  vho  speaks,'  cf.  nuun  tkol  ofonai^  'if  it 
bo  desire  Ih  lit  driTes  me,'  Wb.  Kf  26,  or  'who  shtll  epeik ' ;  cf.  msdjttf 
dogwid.  Wb.  U'>  16.  In  Ml.  35' li  cmdih  tainimail  nanni  labrathmrm  Kaa 
to  have  n  auhjiinetiie  '  so  that  what  be  shall  m  (hi  &r  ttwy)  viaj  be  eic^lrnt.' 
In  Sg.  199''  7  ■•  tndrrh  in  prima  nodiahnitkiir,  i.  (ertia,  '  it  u  uncertain  whetho' 
it  is  the  first  person  who  speaka  it  or  the  third,'  we  seam  rather  to  hare  aa 
indicative. 

'  The  form  of  tbe  senteacc  is  in  faionr  of  taking  the  Terb  as  ■  anhjnnetlTe — 
fvriu  diirrir  nacliaili  labraimrnt '  that  it  should  be  at  the  will  of  any  other  that 
we  should  sneak.' 

■  For  the  m»Hl  ct  bad  htd  dttgneUhti,  Wh.  12'  T.  alao  Wh.  IS*  6,  29. 

*  With  thi)i  verb  Aacnli  puts/nZanHr.  soscipio.  tento,  Mi^iibiuunifr,  HI.  Wf 
S,/omUmlutar  (MS.  fomUmat  corr.  Stohes),  Wb.  I7''  *,  arfiimMtn-  (t<x 
at/olmai,  Stokes),  Wb.  21*  2.  In  S^.  1470  4  „  tctnltek  im/ntm  am/olmatlutr. 
where  Ascoli  (.ikes  the  verb  as  1  psMiie.  it  seema  rather  to  be  active,  '  the  action 
which  it  uudeHnkea  in  indefinite.'  But  the  infieiian  of  the  verba  ta  different, 
and  we  have  perhaps  rather  ia  */"'''''""'  ■  derirative  from  Idas  'hand,'  irtx^im. 
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3.  rolaimetharf^  g.  audet,  Wb. 
5*  15. 
pi.  1.  rolaimemmar^    g.    audemus, 
Wb.  15«  19. 
nieonlatmemmami,  Wb.  17^  8. 
Bubj .  sg.  1 .  rolldmar,  g.  ausim,  Sg.  171^1. 
pi.  3.  na  laimetar,  g.  non  audeant, 
Ml.  60d  6. 

midinr,  iudico.* 

prea.  ind.  i  ^,.^,.         ^^  ^  2 
8g.  1.      ) 

2.  forsammitter,  de  quo  iudicas, 

Wb.  6»»  22 ;  of.  1«  10. 

3.  midithir^   g.  diiudicat.    Ml. 

30«8. 
nimidedaTf  non  cogitat,  Sg. 

63*  14. 
ishe  eotammtdeihar.  Ml.  17^  2 

e<mmidethary  g.  principator/ 

Ml.  121«  18. 
dummidethar,  g.  adpendit,  Ml. 

82*3. 
m  irmadadar,  Wb.  28*  21.* 
pi.  3.  ffimiAi    tmtMruimdetar,^    qui 

peccant,  Ml.  46^  23. 


ACTITB   FOBMS. 


^  jLscoli  coirects  nalaimsdaf  Wb.  I?*'  19,  to  ralaimedar, 
'  The  Idg.  root  iN«ff-  appears  in  Irish  as  in  other  Idg.  languages  (e.g.  Or. 
/UBoftoit  i»Mm¥,  ii:Ii^imC)  as  msd-,  muf-eldg.  mid-,  Med'  is  found  in  the 
ff  lonttBy  mitf-  in  the  perfect  forms.  When  the  accent  shifts  back  to  a  pre- 
ceding sjUable  mltf-  becomes  mad'  {gnim  deed,  but  fognam),  thus  ramfdar 
but  condmmadar,  rumfdar  but  doHtmadir,  In  Tur.  17  tmmanimectdtr  is  peculiar ; 
if  it  be  not  a  blunder  it  might  be  explained  as  an  analogical  transformation  of 
*imwt0rmmadair  after  the  msu'  forms. 

'  From  ^con^midiur  comes  apparently  nad  eoimmestarj  non  potuerit,  Ml. 
127'  10 ;  ef.  eeimmdiUy  dominus.     In  W.  meddu^  posse,  we  have  the  s^rade  med'. 

*  The  meaning  of  the  gloss  is  not  clear.  Stokes  translates  doubtfully  *he 
does  not  understand.'  The  compound  armidiur  is  found  LL.  290«  1 4  dianermastdy 
where  it  leems  to  mean  '  if  it  were  tried  * ;  cf .  etmartnadatar  degcoimiirhy  Ml. 
M«ll. 

*  From  iMM#*ro-inuitur.    On  this  compound  see  Windisch  Idg.  Forsch.  III. 

73, 


tub  deponent  verb  in  irish— 

Deponent  Foems, 
ni  iratadalar,  Wb.  S^  2.' 
eubj.  Bg.  3.  ivMiitMir,    lit    iudicet,    Ml, 

35«  30. 
pi,  3  {as )  tia  aintdilar,^  g.  van  conantur 
v.y     !     (1.  conentur),  Ml.  56»  23. 
pci'f.  8g.  1.  ratnid^,  eum  iudicftvi,  Wb. 


niiammadarM,       adjadicari, 

Wb.  26<»21. 
ncmidmr.  g,  duxit.  Ml.  73^  21 . 
mtramadir,     peccarit,     Wb. 

17. 
Uhtiide  domma^irii,  g.  qnie 

fueratemBiiBua,M1.16Ml. 
pi.  3.'  coitnarmadalar       dejcomairli. 
Ml.  MJ  17. 
amiurvim^tm;  Ml.  B?"  4. 
ut.  sg.  1.  dumvttttuna,  g.  metibor,  Ml. 

78"  n. 

3.  mlMtor,  qui  iodicabit,  Wb. 
1^  9. 
ammioitar,  g.  examinans,  ML 

56«  10. 
inlan  i»iii>erematlar,'ii\.6l*l8. 
pi.  1.  meuimimi,  Wb.  9*  10. 

nMomiammar,  Wb.  9°  10. 
pi.  8. 


g.subj.Bg.I.  t'nfn««^,  g.  si  naociam,  Sg. 
179»  1. 


g.  delinquent 
Ml.  54*  23. 
immiouel,  g.  peccabunt 
Ml.  64'  27. 


'  Stokes  trtmalatei  hare  bj  '  attain ' ;  cf.  a»iirrmaAfir  [in  j/aij  '  bo  that  th 

far  hit,'  LU.  13^  20 -•«-«- mirfdir. 

'  Tbe  ipi.  id  otheiwiie  eipreesed,  Wb.  aachibmided,  g.  nemo  to*  iudicet,  Wl 


'  From  ad-midiur;  cf.  nnimi 
Ihar  'he  tries,'  LD.  llli' 45  = 
*  So  A9Coli  (or  M 


^*adni€tiiu;   cf.  also  ^mmh 
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amal  nummesur,  g.  iudicaturus, 
Ml.  94i>  8. 
2.  na  imroimser,  Wb.  20«  4. 
3J  mestar,  g.  iadicandif  Ml.  127^ 
12. 
lose  dutMitarf  Ml.  68^  1 . 
ama  imromoitar,  Wb.  11*  16. 

admaohdnr,'  g.  miror,  Sg.  6»  4. 

-moininr,  subj.  -menar. 

^^g  1^^*  1  ^^^^^^w'w^  P^to>  Wb.  U»  10. 

damuinurta,  Sg.  209^  10. 

2.  damotntersOf  g.  existimas,  Wb. 

1«  13. 

3.  doaithminedar,  g.  commonen- 

tem,  Ml.  1360  11. 
taidmenadar,    comminiscitur, 

Wb.  9«  30. 
taidmimdarsom,  Sg.  22^  10. 
m  taithminedwy  Sg.  13^  4. 
dunaitkmmadar  (reL),  Ml.  52. 
foraithminedar^  memorat.  Ml. 

I7i>  23. 
/o(2f»rat^Amintf[i£0r],  qui  eius 

meminit,  Ml.  25^  5. 
i»ed  $eil  foraithminedar,  Ml. 

65C  1. 
arasmuinelhar  fiid,^  honestat 

earn,  Ml.  36*  18. 
ardamunethar  feidf    qui    ea 

Teneratur,  Ml.  124^  16. 
farmuinetharf     g.     fascinat, 

Phil.  10. 

>  Hera  I  should  be  inclined  to  -pat  ^  nod  eoimme^tary  g.  nequierit,  Ml.  127^ 
19,  wUch  Ascoli  deriTes  from  eoniceim.  But  eonieeimf  except  in  the  perfect, 
seems  in  the  Glosses  to  be  regularly  active ;  cf.  Ascoli,  Lex.,  C.  That 
eoimmettmr  might  go  in  meaning  with  tned-  \e  shown  by  eommut,  power  = 


*  The  foil  gloss  nms  admaehdursa  A.  ismaehdad  Hmm.  The  latter  is  the 
idiomatic  Irish  translation ;  the  former  is  evidently  a  word  coined  for  the  occasion 
to  ezprais  Mtror. 
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pi.  3.  duilmainelar,  qui  putant  hoc, 
Sg.  5*  6. 
dumnumtianom.  Ml,  US'*  II. 
darnvntiarttna,  MI.  Zb*"  10. 
indi  iomuinttar.  Ml.  39«  26. 
dommuintlitr,  Ul.  49**  7. 
fordobmoiatlar,  inriili-nt  robis, 
Wb.  19^  27. 
Bubj.'ag.S.  fomfntar,"  Wb.  38«  9,  30*  2. 
S.  dumntpnathar,     g.     auspicari. 
Ml.  49>  IS. 
tin  tomnathmr  (as  ipv,),  Wb. 

17-  13. 
amalomn{ii)Hiitr,  Ml.  30«  5. 
amachndarmtmadar,  ne  i>bU- 
viscfttur,  Ml.  32'"  5. 
pi.  I.  dumtnammar,  g.  opinari.  Ml, 
78''  24. 
andumenmami.  Ml.  15''  6. 
arnafomnommtmi,  Ml.  15<i  5. 
erindemumammami,    nt    obU- 
■v-isonmur,  Ml.  21"  3. 
pi.  3.   indi  foraithnienatar,  y\l34'-23. 
itttomnatar,  g.  puteDt,Ml.  18*5. 
cnfttmntnatar,  g.  ad  caTendum, 

Ml.  43«  16. 
aformmatar,    g.    icTidenteB, 
Ml.  170  16. 
ipr.  ig.  2.  ttaehamdtrmainte,  HI.  32''  5. 
pert.  Bg.  1.  dominarta.    putavi,    Wb.    3' 
26,  27. 
i«rKn»«iar,M1.49'' 13, 130*4. 


■  Id  Wb.  31'  10  ceaimtnlar  fiid  is  found  glooiag  at  rerereatiir,  bnt  with 
the  tarm  of  the  pasaive;  cf.  arammentar  fUd,  g.  luscipi,  Ml.  61*  11.  Hu 
the  glouator  mlBoiulentDod  his  text,  or  does  anomlar  lUnd  to  amunttlur  ■• 
iiantnmar  to  dumtnaamar  P  Considering  how  csrefnUy  the  dietinctiDD  between 
deponent  and  passive  forma  (e.g.  /orai(AiBiiM*ir  7  Jm-mtknmltr,  Ml.  17»  JJ), 
the  fonner  slleniiitiTe  seema  the  more  probable. 

mentar  here  is  iateretting  as  being  the  regular  pboaetic  derclopmeiit  of 
m  There  -ter  might  have  to  give  -Ur,  it  hu  b»o 


■•mmi(*r.  In  other 
preseried  bj  the  inflnei 
of  the  Blender  nature  of  the  original  vowel  in  tbe  preceding  ajUable. 


preseried  bj  the  inflnenre  of  otlier  verbs,  where  it  regolarlj  rerniiiiied  b 
'   's  slender  1 "     ^ 
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lit  oiarmmarta,  Ml.  42*  10. 

UmmSnsa    dia,    putavi    me 

deum     (l,'mdnar*a),     lO. 

130d  6. 

3.  niruforaithmmairf  Ml.  24«  8. 

dorumenairsamf  putavit,  Ml. 

61^2. 
darumenartomf^  Ml.  32^  10. 
diarumuinestar,*  Wb.  4«  88. 
pL  1.  ni  tamUnmami,  Ml.  115^  1. 
ni    dermenmami,    g.     oblid 
non  samus,  Ml.  64*  3. 
3.  dorumenatar,  Ml.  35^  18.  faruraithminset^         Ml. 

135*  1. 
nk  Urmenatar,  Ml.  90<  5.  arrumuituet  /\jyd,  Ml. 

90*  1. 
nadtariMjMtar,  Ml.  95^  8. 
fut.  Bg.  1.  aratmuinfersa  fHd^  nam    te 

Tenerabor,  Ml.  63*  8. 
2.  ^la/tf^       dundamrotmnS' 

ff80f     quousque     me 
oblivisoeriByMl.  32^  5. 
pi.  3.  arrammuinfetarfeid,'Ml,Sl^lS» 
duroimnihetar^  obliTiscentur, 
Ml.  77*  12. 

molnr,  laudo. 

pres.  ind.  )  hore  nondohmolorta,  quia  vos 
ag.  1.     )      laudo,  Wb.  14«  18. 

8.  nodmoladar  fesin,  g.  qui  s6 
ipsum  commendat,  Wb. 
17*'21. 

^  AbcoU  translates  <forwm«nar  «om  dia  diadermut  by  '  oblid  Iddio  per  la 
smomofaggine  [trascoranza]  sua,'  but  in  the  text  Dayid  does  not  say  tnat  he 
has  forgo&n  God,  but  asks  how  lon^  God  will  forget  him.  The  gloss  would 
teem  then  rather  to  mean  '  he  thought  that  God  had  forgotten  him/  which  in 
Mod.  Ir.  might  he  expressed  by  the  same  idiom,  thaoil  se  dia  do  hheith  dd 
dhearmhad, 

*  I  hare  placed  this  form  here  with  some  hesitation.  Stokes  translates  the 
gloiB  tMfMiAi  diarumuinettar  torn  troeairi  hy  *  those  unto  whom  he  taught  mercy,' 
taking  the  yerb  from  muinim  'teach,'  hut  the  context  seems  to  require  *  those 
to  whom  he  intended  mercy ' ;  rumuinettar  would  be  a  new  formation,  a  dep. 
s.  pret. 
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pi.  3.  eia  arindmi'latar.  Ml.  HS-i  i.     ni  motat,  Ml.  ISC'  6, 
eubj.  ag.  3.  eondidmoladar,  Wb.  16''  I. 

tnoladar,  g.  commuudct,  Bcr. 
41"!. 
pi.  3.  00  imlail,  Ml.  51'  10. 

pret  8g.  3.  rimimladar,  MI.  126^'  16. 
fut.  8g.  1.  nomolfar,  Wb.  9-  22. 

atmnilniur.' 

g.  iterum  dico,  "Wb.  18«  12. 

*condirgTir  {^•='Oim-d\-reg-),  dingo,  corrigo,  "iremtdirgur, 

transferg. 

^T"  3"*"  i  "O"'^*''^'"^'"'  Ml.  34«  23. 

aeoridirgedar,  g.  diregens,  Ml. 

-IB"  12. 
trimedirgedar,    g,    transferti 

Ml.  54"  22.  ! 

dialremdh-gedar,  Sg.  190*  5. 
pret.  Bg.  3.  arradirge»tar,  Wb.  4*  13. 
fut.  sg.  3.  eon(/ir^«A((i/iir,g.cDiTccturura, 
Ml.  130'  15. 

■amlnr,  imitor  {tamail,  similis)  ind-tamlur,*  aemulor,  di- 
tamlur,  dissimulo,  dt-ind-tamlur,  id. 
pres.  ind.  |  ^.^  -  ^.^^  ^^  tamlur,  Wb.  3«  6. 
8g.  1.     )     •' 

3.  duamlathar,     g.    dissimnlat, 
MI.  n*-  2. 
ituamlathar,  Wb.  9»  15. 
iniamtathar,  Sg.  30*  14. 
ni  f/<  intamladar,  MI.  27<i  12. 
pt.  I.  tninfjamZammiimi,g.anaemuI- 
amur,  Wb.  U*-  16. 
eoni  iniamlammar,  g.  neque 
emulamur,  Ml.  97'  1. 

■  TbU  rerb  seems  at  yet  to  have  been  found  only  in  tliu  passage.  It  could 
be  analysed  into  at/i-d-mHilniur  '  I  say  it  ugaiu.'  Does  -aiHlniur  come  fiom 
'MofcHDr,  cognate  witli  ino/ur?     For  the  two  meaning  cf.  Gr.  sirim. 

'  Before  the  accent  the  t  rcmaiaed  unaspiraled  and  ind-i-  became  iiw^.  After 
the  accent  i  became  tA,  which  caused  the  change  of  i(  to  (. 
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subj.  sg.  1.  ciinsamlar,  g.  si  imiter,  Sg. 

2.  insamailtiTf  g.  noli  omulari,     ni  iniamlae^  Ml.  56<^  13. 

Ml.  56i>  38. 
pret.  pi.  3.  arinrusamlasatar,  Sg.  112^  4. 
fut.  sg.  3.  ni  deintamlafaj   g.   Don 

di8imulabit,M1.69d8. 
pi.  1.  nonsamlafammar,  Wb.  17^  12. 

^sechnr,  sequor. 

pres.  ind. )  andoeoUgedar^     g.    sequente, 
Bg.  3.     1      Sg.  15^  4. 

dudehoisgedar^  (nox)  quae  se- 

quitur,  Ml.  62^  6*». 
otochosgedar^    g.   consequens, 
Ml.  103d  25. 
pL  3.  mhiiir,  Wb.  31t>  20.* 
niaechetoTy  Ml.  19^  11. 
dudchaisgetary  Ml.  17^  12. 
subj.  sg.  3.  amsechethoTf  Cod.  Cam.  37^. 
madoeoug&dar,  Sg.  16^  2. 
pi.  1.  arasechemmar,  Wb.  2^  4. 
pret.  sg.  2.  oruthochaMgessersu,    g.     con- 

secutus  es,  Ml.  43^^  9. 

3.  roiechestar,  Sg.  208^  15. 
duruehoisgeatarf  g.  persecutus, 

Ml.  64^8;  cf.  ^*7,99^11. 
fat.  8g.  3.  fonUhochaisgehadarsafg.suhQe- 
quetur  (mihi),  Ml.  45^  5. 

dofaiBlim,  labor. 

pres.  ind.  )  dofuislim,   g.   labo,   Sg. 

sg.  1.     )  146^  1. 

subj.  sg.  2.  hoiuMder,  g.    quo   laberis, 

Ml.  2d  6. 
3.  dofuisledar,  g.  elabi,  Ml.  30<)  1 0. 


*  uchitir  goa  Hhey  follow  lies.*  For  the  constractaon  cf .  Ml.  89«  5,  teiehfedsom 
dufirinnitiu  *he  would  follow  thy  truth/  LL.  346*  60  teiehed  Jirinni  nosseiehfe 
Met  him  follow  truth  that  will  follow  him.*  The  strange  form  numseiehethre^ 
sequatuT  me,  Cod.  Cam.  37*^,  should  probably  be  corrected  to  numseichethae, 
as  ZE.  suggests. 
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FoBJtB. 

du/uisledor,  g.  relabatur,  Bor. 

34"  1. 

fnt.  eg.  3.                                                       T. 

ll>W.(UM/./M,M1.27nf 

-■iBUnr,'  Ttrra/iai. 

preB.  ind.  )  anaraiimurta,  g.  innitens,  Ml. 

8g.  1.      j      41=  2. 

^^^J 

rfHO(r[t]«'Br,     iimitor,      Ml. 

^^^H 

79' 9. 

^^^^1 

huandonairimur,  Ml.  79*  10. 

^^^^1 

2.  andunerwidertu,    g.    to    ad- 

^^^H 

Btante,  Ml.  38<  25. 

^^^H 

a.  l(u»  artuiudar,  g.  cum  inni- 

^^^^ 

titur,  Sg.  213"  2. 

Ai'»  indiforMnairiatdaringnim, 

8g.  isgi"  1. 

sUriiMdar,  constat,  Ml.  145"  4. 

oma^  nadlairiitidm;  ut  non 

consistit    (Bubj.  ?),    Ml. 

104*'  4. 

/o»i»fdar,  qui  profitetur,  Acr. 

69. 

pi.  Bg.  3.  aratuiatar,  g.  innitimtiu-,  UL 
SQh  11. 
frittairiitelar,    g.    obBtantas, 

Ml.  47«  3. 
fotutelar,    confitentnr,     Ml. 
132*  1 ;  cf.  Tnr.  43. 
eabj.  ag.  2.  /oiind«r$u,  Ml.  ee^  1. 

3.  latf  araiitudar,  g.  cum  luerit 
inniea,  MI.  SI>'  13. 
mani  airittedar,  Ml.  1310  4. 
to  anmetkar  (ma.  -ttar),  g.  ut 
aitatur,  Ml.  120''  19. 
pi.  3.  aratiuttar,  g.  niti,  Ml.  TT**  3. 
conitairUietar,  ut    Don    coa- 
Bistant,  Ml.  104<>  4. 

>  Wbea  the  accent  falls  on  the  rerb  itself  the  initiRl  t  of  liniur  is  preurrci 
if  the  acrent  be  thrown  bad  on  a  preceding  particle,  the  i  Tanishes  if  the  partii 
immediately  preceding-  originaUy  ended  in  a  vowel.  A  further  instance  iUniti 
ting  this  rule  is  no«rtiuitin.  Ml.  44''  26. 
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frtstairmetart  g.  qui  obsistere 
non  yerentur.  Ml.  39^  13. 
foiitetarf   g.  fateri   possunt, 
8g.  140»  2. 
pret.  Bg.  1.  arrots$iur8a,g,niBVLSsximfM.h 

88*9. 
3.  arrois€star,  g.  innisum,  ML 
18d  16. 
afuroisieitar,  g.  confessus,  Ml. 

46*1  15. 
nitarrattair,  Acr.  72. 
fdt.  8g.  1.  /a«iiM/'<ir,confitebor,Ml.d8«17. 

-tluohnr. 

pres.  ind. )  ailuchur,  g.  gratias  ago,  Wb.     duthluchimse,  g.  efflagito, 
sg.  1.     )      3b  19.  Ml.  71«  20. 

duthluchur,     efflagito,     Per. 

57*  5. 
amal  dunthlaichiursa,  Ml.  44® 

20. 
amo/  duntluchWf  Ml.  74<i  3.  ^ 

2.  ffu^  <»ra^^/<ii[^]M^,  g.  quare 

postulas,  Ml.  32»  5. 

3.  atluchedar  huidi,  Ml.  128«  3. 
dutluichethar,  g.  exigit.  Ml. 

36»  28. 
duMuohedar,  Ml.  38^  1. 
pi.  1.  oldaas  duntlueJiam,  Wb. 

21^9. 
3.  duthluchetar^    exigunt,    Ml. 
85^5. 
subj.  sg.  1.  eoduthl'ucher^  g.  ut  efflagitem. 

Ml.  49d  10. 
eiafiu   todlaigeraa,    g.    quam 
iusta  postulem,  Ml.  38<^  22. 
pret.  8g.  3.  rotodlaigestar,  Ml.  124^  9.' 
fut.  pi.  1.  atluchfam,  Wb.  17»  1. 

^  dutkluieh  in  the  same  gloss  should  probably  be  emended  to  duthluic/^ed — 
hwire  tumbert  eia  duthluich[ed'\  nadetatais  *  because  he  said  though  he  did 
ask  they  would  not  get.* 
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dnfo-thraoear,'  opto,  volo. 

perf.  ag.  I,  dianduthratiearf a,  iimhnso^to, 
Wb.  14''  5. 

J 

3.  ciadudfuthaTeair,  Ul.  52. 
pi.  3.  dufuthracfar,  g.  volunt,  Wb. 
26'!  1  ;  of.  ML  49*  17. 

doduthractar,  Wb.  26i>  I. 

B.fut.Bg.2. 

NUii«rn«,Carm.Iiai7.^ 

pi.  3. 

huart  dunfttthartet,  Ml. 
.54*  28. 

Bg.    1.        J 

d^ttthru,  Wb.  20''  9,      , 
dofuthrUie.  Wb.  32»  9.   1 

pi.  3.  ei  dutairieliirsom,  Ml.  56'  7.  I 

In  the  following  verba  depoaential  forms  are  found  in  only  out  I 
part  of  the  verbal  Hyatem,  j 

I  ad-da  'I  we,'  and  other  compoantla  of  *-etiffl  'see'  (= 

P  *emO     y//M).       Hera    the    sub j  one  tiro     mood    it 

deponent.' 
pret.aiub].  1  mafruaeear,*  si  Bpeism,  MI. 
Bg.  1.     i      49*3. 

2.*  addiieider,  g.  (onm)  reapicioB, 
Ml.  43«  19. 
uckidii  dmeeaithtrtu,  g.  qua- 
quam    versuB    respezeriB, 
Ml.  73'  II. 
diandadereailhernt,  g.  ■!  cob 
aspicias,  Ml.  102"  10. 
3.  adidaeeadar,  Wb.  16*  6. 
eoniaeeadar,  g.  quia  videat, 
Ml.  53«  6. 

'  A  periett  form  with  a  pree*nt  or  perfect  meaning.      * 

'  Except,  of  course,  in  the  2  pi.,  There  the  Irish  verb  has  no  apecisl  depoiuat 
fonnn,  iBowfcrf'if  je  shall  see,'  Wb.  11''22. 

'  The  ortholoaic  form  a  found  in  a  poem  from  the  8t.  Paul  Codex  (Windiscli. 
Jr.  Text,  1.  316).  rop  itk  7  miitht  adttar'mitjH  be  corn  and  milk  that  I  shall 
Bee,'  I.  1.  4,  similaTly  t.  S. 

■  In  an  imperatiTii  senae  an  active  form  ia  found,  deec*  lot,  Wb.  10<  ID, 
ibiMMiu,  Wb.  31"  19,  and  often  in  the  profane  literatnre. 
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amaecathar,  Ml.  68^  9. 
pi.  1.  manideeammar,  Sg.  26^  9. 
3.  frisnaeeatar,  g.  sperandi/  Ml. 
124»  3. 

oonicoim  '  possum.'    The  perfect  is  deponent, 
sg.  1.  eotaneecarta^  id  potui,  Wb. 
14»  40. 
3.  eananaeuir,  Ml.  119^  7. 
niconehoimnueuir,  Wb.  19<'  10; 
cf.  Ml.  116C  5,  97i>4,  97* 
4,  5,  10,  etc. 
forcomnueuir,^  Wb.  22^  8  ;  cf. 
Sg.  HS*"  6,  Ml.  131i>  14, 
etc. 
Ueimnueuir^  Wb.  10»  4 ;  cf. 
Cod.  Cam.  38*. 

fodamaim,    potior,    perfect   dep.   so   from    ad-damaim, 
concede. 
sg.  I.  fosrodamarsaf   Ml.    39*    13; 
cf.  58*  13,  132*  12,  95* 
13,  14,  Wb.  19*  10. 
adrodamar,  Acr.  99. 

2.  adrodamartu,  Acr.  29  (MS. 

adromarsu), 
diuinndrdamariu,  Acr.  46. 

3.  forodamair,  Ml.  54*  25 ;  cf. 

64^  28. 

siasiair,  sedit,  ^/sed-;    cf.    Zimmer,    KZ.    xzz.    151, 
Thumeysen,  KZ.  xxxi.  97. 
fift[m]a<tM«ai>,  g.  obsidit,  Ml. 
43*  1. 

Isolated  deponent  forms  are  cotnedar,  plorat,  Ml.  74*  1 
(active  forms  are  common,  e»g.  Ml.  73*  12,  86*  1),  immethe- 
crathar  *  covers,'  Ml.  65*  1 ;  cf.  p.  68,  note. 

^  There  ia  here  a  double  gloss,  eofriioceat  and  frisnaecatar.  The  former 
I  take  for  an  indicative  *  so  that  they  expect,'  the  latter  for  a  subjunctive  *  that 
thej  may  expect';  cf.  Ml.  4d<*  17,  where  cid  frisnaeeat  glosses  sperandi.  For 
other  exampIeB  of  the  present  indicative,  see  Ml.  63^  23,  62<^  7,  69^  3,  134*  6, 
144*2;  Per.  64»»  1,  67' 7. 

*  9rod4uUMr,  Wb.  7'  14,  is  obscure. 
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In  the  follonmg  fornts  isolated   deponentinl   forms   are   toani 
in  the  3  eg.  of  the  preterito  : 

rodligestar,  Ml.  36*  29,  iiigim  'I  owe,'   like  detivative 

verbs  in  -igim. 
arruntastar,^  Ml.  SO*"  B  1 
.Jr™,«/.r,  Wb.  4.  35  t  "™''»'".  •"«»•«■  "P"""- 

arruiuilUitar,  Ml,  63"  15. 
In  sg.  1  fordtriiiur,    g.   lustravi,    Ml.    13S''    8;    cf.   foritrft,    g- 
iUuatret,  Ml.  78i>  8. 


The  second  class  of  deponents  consists  of  denominative  verbi 
in  -aginr,  -igiur.  Tho  origin  of  the  formation  is  unccrtAin;  ef. 
Brugiiinnn,  Orundriag  II.  §  780.  In  Irish  the  formation  hi» 
become  closely  associated  with  adjectives  in  -ach  and  -ech,  -ag-  u 
B  rule  appearing  hy  -ach,  -iff-  by  -ech.  But  such  verbs  are  also 
fonnd  with  no  corresponding  adjectives  by  their  side.  From 
cases  like  *Iethnaigur,  *hretmimgur,  where  tie  n  belongs  to  tie 
stem  from  which  the  verb  is  derived,  -hi^,  naig-,  -nig-  has  spread 
as  a  suffi.x,  e.g.  hruihnaigim,  *freptanaigur,  *nireehtnigia;  and 
hcrtnaigim  (cf.  Windisch  WiJrterbuch)  by  herlaigim.  Many  wonli 
iit  this  class  in  the  Glosses  are  evidently  learned  words,  invented 
to  translate  the  Latin. 

Dbpombnt  FonMS.  Aenra  Fobms. 

adamrogur,  admiror  {adamre). 
prcB.  ind. )  noadamrugur,  Wb.  16°     pret.  1  adruamraigMt,    g.    snot 
sg.  1.     )      3.  pi.  3.  )      admirati,  Ml.  86*  IB. 

3.  adamrigelhar,'mi.b<'\^, 
innahi  adamrigedar,  g. 
qute   miratur,    Ml. 
64"  19. 
pi.  3.  adatnraigelar,    g.   nii- 
rantur,  Ml.  124»6. 
BQbj.  sg.  2.  adnamraigther, g\.  noli 
mirari,  MI.  56^  39. 
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pi.  3.  coiidamraigthar{\.'eiar^ 
Ascoli),  g.  ut  mi- 
rentur,  Ml.  39*»  8. 
adnamraigetar^  g.  de- 
beant  mirari,  Ml. 
39^  10. 

*adbartaigpir,^  aversor  (cf.  adbartaig  .i.   ab  adversario, 
Cormac*8  Glossary,  YBL.). 

pres.  ind.  |  adhartaigther^  g.  dver-    subj.  "i  co  ddhartaigid,  g.ntaver- 
8g.  2.     )      saris,  ML  44^  31.       8g.3.  )      setur,  ML  36»  11. 

3.  ni    adbartaig edaVy    g.     pret.  |  roadbartaigset^   Ml.   26^ 
non  aversatur,  Ml.    pi.  3.  )      20. 
36»  18. 
pret.  8g.  1.  roadbartai'gsiur,        g.     fut.    )  annunadbartaigfevUy     g. 

aversatus  sum,  ML     8g.2.  )     teaversato,  M1.48^i2. 
116»  13,  117°  5. 
8.  niroadbariaigestar,    g. 
non  fuerat  aversa- 
tus, Ml.  55d  1. 
fut.  8g.  1.  adbariaigfer8a,g,eL\eT- 
sabor,  ML  37«  12. 

*adeitohnr,  detestor  {aditeg). 

pres.  ind.  ]  adeitchethar^  ML  50^  9 ; 

sg.  3.     )      cf.  122^12,1290  10. 

ipy.  8g.  2.  aditchidsstUf    g.    de- 

te8tare,ML103»7^ 

*adribaigar,  resulto.' 

pres.  ind.  ^  adribaigedar,  g.  resnltat,  Ml. 
sg.  3.      )      146^3. 

*aidlicnigar,  egeo  (aidlicen,  egens). 

.  ^  \  an   nadnaidlicnigedar, 
pres.  mu.  i 

o       >      g.  nullo  egens  adm- 
*^'    *      )      tore,  ML  130»  2. 


^  The  treatment  of  db  under  the  accent  indicates  that  this  is  a  learned  word, 
probably  coined  to  express  aversor.     Is  it  a  compound  of  beriitigimy  ribro  ? 
>  On  this  Terb  cf.  Ascoli,  Lexicon  Palffio-hibemieum,  eeriii. 

FbU  Ttaiif.  1891-8-8.  31 
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Dkpoxewt  Forms. 

ACTIXB 

Fuu>. 

1 

pi. 

nuJ  adilgnigtdar,  uon 

eget,  Per.  S6*  3. 

1.  M.'  adilgnigmar.   Wb. 

I5«2. 
3.  aidUgnitir  (1.  a/rf/i>nV- 
yii.r,  Asc.),  Sg.  4^ 
10. 
m'    aiiiienigetar,    non 
egent,  Bg.  200'  2. 

"aummignr,  nomino  (am 

».). 

pret. 

9g- 

mmaYit,Ml.  17M; 
cf.  261"  8,  S;'  22. 

airignr,  percipio  {ai'rech ; 

cf.  Asc. 

Lex.  xxT] 

■}■ 

preH.  in 

Bg-1. 

pret.  Bg. 

d.  j  Hi   conamguna,    non 

j    percipio,  Wb.l6»a8. 

.  1.  kdrandnrairignur.Wb. 

ndj  rairgtiur,  Wb.  3* 
27. 

•ardrignr,  appareo  [airdrech,  oBtentum). 
preH.  ind.  j  ardrigittr,  g.  apparent,    prea.  ind.  1  ardrigid,  g.  apparet 

pi.  3.      !      Br.  !■  4.  8g.  3.      i      Bcr.  33-"  7. 

pret.  8g.  3.  roardrigetfar,    g.    ap- 
paruit,  Wb.  2S<  12. 

"beoignr,  vivifioo  (Wo). 


8g- 

ind. 
3. 

1  Jwr^iWr,  Wb.  13<i  7. 
nomhoigedar.yih.l^-' 
20. 

♦bindiffur,  concora  sum  [bi. 

nd). 

preB. 

pi. 

ind. 
3. 

eis  qucc  concordant, 
Bg.  10"  9. 
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*boltigiir,  olefacio  {holaod^  odor). 

ind  (  ^'^^^^'y^^^****^^  holad^     Bubj.  )  holtigme^     g.     olfacere, 
J   «       <     noDsentiuntodorem,     pi.  1.)      Acr.  57. 
^  '    *      (     Wb.  I4d  34. 

^bresminig^,  frangor  {hreisim  .i.  ydi'r,  -men-  stem), 
pres.subj.  |  bresminigedarf  g.  fran- 
8g.  3.      )      gari,  Ml.  108d  6. 

bmthnaigim,  ferveo  {bruth,  fervor), 
ind  (  cianudbruthnaigedar,     pres.  ind.  ^  hruthnaigimf  gArxTo, 
8^  3       1      quamquam   fervet,        sg.  1.      )      Sg.  54*>  7. 
°'    '      (      Ml.  121»  15. 

cairignr,  vitupero  {eaire,  g.  nota). 
ci»   1        I  fMchairigur,WhAl^l. 

sg.  1.       j 

2.  lassenocairigther,Wh, 

1«  10. 

3.  M/rt>tf(/flr,' Wb.  25^  9. 
subj.  sg.  2.  diacairigther,  Wb.  1« 

10. 

*cathaignr,  pugno  {cath,  pugna). 
Bubj.  sg.  3.  friscathaigedar,  g.  re-    pres.  ind.  )  a  eatkaigte,  g.  con- 

pellare,  Ml.  90»  6.  pi.  3.     j   fligentes,  Ml.  66»>  8. 

pret.  sg.  1.  rocatMchsiurfWh,2i^3. 

^cestaigur,  disputo  {eeist,  qusestio). 
pret.  sg.  2.  ofTueestaigaer,       cum 

disputasti,  Ml.  2*  3. 

^oiclmaig^,  strido. 
pret.  sg.  3.  cichnaigistirf^  g.  stri- 

derat,  Sg.  152»>  2. 

*cliiiclugTir,  ludo  {eluiche,  ludus). 

pres.  ind.  )  acluichigegedar  (1.  elui- 
sg.  3.     )   chigedar\}&\.\22^\0. 

'  Fonned  by  analogy  as  the  absolate  form  of  the  3  sg.  of  the  pret.,  as  were 
formed  later,  e.g.  to  the  pres.  sec.  fond  'he  slept/  an  absolute  foaid,  and  to  the 
3  pi.  pret.  rogabsat^  an  absolute  pabsit.  The  verb  seems  based  on  a  noun 
borrowed  from  a  British  dialect  with  the  common  analo^cal  change  ot  p  to  e; 
cf.  O.W.  pipennau,  g.  arterias,  Mod.W.,  Bret.,  and  Com.  pib.  Com.  piba 
*  to  pipe.' 


[ 
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dundi    cluehigedar,    g. 
lu(]enti,M'l.I22«12. 
pi.  S.   infan  clukhigetar,  Ul. 
129'^  20. 


•oohrigiir,  aurilior  (miair). 
pres.  inil.  j  aeohrigrgedar  (}.  eohri-  ' 

eg.  3.     *      gedar.  Ml.  I22»  10, 

"comadasaig^,  apto  ^tomadas,  aptus). 
pres.  incl.  (  com/idiuaigidir,  g.  ap- 

sg.  3.     I      Int,  Ml.  53'  8.  I 

Boiiiadagnaigidir,  (;.  bo- 
eomodut,  Ml.  80''  6. 
*OOn)aiOBi|far,  approprio  [cBmoeut). 
Bubj.sg.  3.  tamamlgedar.g.wX^to-     fut.     I  f.a„„„-gg,-afiJ   Ml  oS"*  17 
priare,  Ml.  107''  9.     ag.a.  )  iV    -       ■ 

'oomdenuii^ar,'  do  m  id  or. 
Bubj.  Bg.  3.  eemdemniffedar,  gl.  iln- 
minari.  Ml.  17''  1. 
^oomuuli^Tir,  comporo  (eotmail). 

pros.  iod.  (  ««•"»■%""»«•.  cum 
.  ,  j  coraparamus,  Sg. 
^'  (      211»  14. 

3.      cenodeho^mailigetar, 

quamquam   similes 

aunt,  Sg.  212^  2. 

pret.  Hg.  3.  roteo»mailtge*lar,coia- 

paravit  eaa,  Ml.  SS*" 


'crntbaignr,  fonno  (erutk). 

3       I      mantis,  i.«.  qui  plas- 
^'    ■      (      mat,  Ml.  140''  5. 

'  Cf.  roimdemnackl,  g.  dominatua,  Ml.  35'  4,  wn  -aeila,  IT"  B.  C( 
*«iin  'rertBin,'  lifMBJjim  ■  I  make  certain,'  Or  haTe  we  s  derivative,  s 
Siegfried  Ik'IiI,  Irom  alt  Irisb  stem  cognate  with  Lat.  daminiu?     Cf.  JobansMi 
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pret.  pi.  1.  rochruthaiffsemmar.Sg, 

9»22. 

*ciiinmigar,    reminiscor    {cuimnef    memoria;    euimnech, 
memor). 

ieuimnigedar,  g.  remi- 
niscentis,  i,e,  qui 
reminiscitur,  Wb. 
16^  24. 

♦cuUgur,  profano  {eol). 
pret.  8g.  3.  arrucuUgestary  g.  pro- 

f[an]ante,  Ml.  63» 
14. 

cnmachtaigim,  potior  {oumachtach,  potens). 
pres.  ind.  (  "'^  diacumachtaigther,  .^^   /  cumachiaigim,       g. 

8^  2       1      ^"^     potiris,     8g.  ^       j      potior,    Sg.    39^ 

^'    '      [      209^30.  ^*    *      (      2;  cf.  54*  7. 

•  .     /  honacumaehiaigfet,  g.  quo 
,  „'  I      non  sint  potituri,  Ml. 
**  *   '  I      28»  12. 

cmngigim,  ango  (cumee). 

pret.  8g.  3.  racumgaigestarBom,  g.     pres.  ind.  )  .  .     «         w 

86     angiavit,     Ml.        sg.  1.      ]oumcigm,^g.U^^. 

133»  9. 
^cntmiimiaigiir,  exsequo  (^eutrumme), 

subj.  sg.  3.  cochutrummaigidir,  g. 

ut     exsequet,    Ml. 

25°  12. 
pret.  sg.  3.  ro€tUrufnmaigestar,eX' 

sequavit,  Ml.  55^  3. 

daingnig^,  munio  {daingen,  firmus). 

pret.  sg.  3.  rodaingnigestaTf     Ml.     pres.  ind.  )  daingnigim^    g. 

61d  8.  sg.  1.     )      TOoenio,  8g.  19*  6. 

subi   ( ^^^^^d^^^^^9^^^y  g-  ^t 
o  <      (me)  communias,  Ml. 

'^•^•(      490  13. 

*  .      /  lasse  nundundaingnichfif 

n  \      g.  cum  nos  munieris, 
sg.  2»  i      ''  ' 

^       I      Ml.  78°  6. 
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*danaigiir,  dono  {ddn,  donum,  ars). 

pres. 

iud.  )  itid  naddanaiged  ar\,        -  ,      (  eonnaehaddnaigffa       '  so 

L        >g 

3.     )      Ml.  17' 7.                      "■           that  he  will  not  give 
*^-'(      it.'Ul.  96"7. 

1 

r 

ai/dam'sfeo,  g.  remiinpra- 

turumesse,in.ll2M. 

.ubj. 

ag.  2.  »!(»»» rfim(i.>(A«-M(,  nisi 

deg,  Ml.  40ti  2. 

pret. 

dedit.Ml.Mi-gjcf. 

S?-!  17,  Wb.  21''9. 

dechrigim,  differo,  diato  {dtehur,  differentia). 

pr... 

ind.  1  dfcl'i-igmirni,    g.    liis-     pres.  ind.  1  dechrigim,     g.     ilis- 

Pl 

I.     )      tumus,  Ml.  117''  9.         ag.  1.     )      piaco,  Sg.  177"  i. 

pl.3.  ni  dfehrigtt,  Per.  62»  2. 

1 

tantia,  Sg.  46"  9.                        taatia.  Ml.  119"  11. 

^H 

HI  dtchrijttar,  g.  non    fut.    'i  niiKhrttt[_g']fet.  non  dis- 

ahsistunt^Sg.  166*4.   pl.3.  )      tabunt,  Ml.  90*  6. 

^P 

nidfchraigtlar,        Ml. 

113*2;  cf. Ml.  115" 

Bubj.  sg.  3.  man*  deehrtgedM- '  un- 
less it  be  different,' 
Wb.  12"  46. 
*deligTir,  distinguo,  Beparo. 

prea.  sg.  3.  nodadeltgidar  (bouub), 


ndddeligedar, 
*deiniiigiir,  firo 


Ig.  28«  15. 
,  {demin), 

pres.  ind. )  iemnigid,  Sg.  158'' 


pret.  eg.  3.  radeimnigeitar,    Wb. 
32*  20. 


pi.  I.  demnigmini.  Ml.  SS**  1. 

3.  sUmnigU,  gl.  qnie  com- 
moniuut.  Ml.  75*  S; 
cl.  16-  15. 


>  Accoiding  to  Mr.  Stokoa  the  MS.  hu  tiBtitdkriftUr. 
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dephthigim,  dissideo  (dehuith,  dissensio;  d$hthaeh,  con- 
tentiosus). 

pret.  pi.  3.  rodebthaiohsetarfg.diB'    pres.  ind. )  nidephthiffim,  g,non. 

siderantyMl.lO^'ie.        sg.  1.     )     diBsideo,M1.21»2. 

pi.  3.  deUhaigte^  qui  dissident. 
Ml.  103d  17. 

^detimrechtaigiir,    pro  ezemplo  pono  {desimreeht,  ex- 
emplnm). 

pres.  sg.  3.  desimreehtaigedar,  Sg. 

11^4. 

^dlsruthaigiir,  derivo  {di+sruth,  flumen). 
pres.  ind.  )  diaruthaigedarfderiY&tf 
sg.  3.      ]      Sg.  198^  3. 

^dinmmossaigiir,  sn'perbio  {diummuBf  superbia;  diummsachf 
superbus). 
subj.  sg.  3.  amadiummussaigedar, 

g.  ne  turgescat,  Ml. 
68«  7. 


♦dlxnugor,^  sum. 

pres.  ind.  \  oiahinundixnigthersiu, 

sg.  2.      )      g.  qui  sis,  Ml.  75®  9. 

3.  naddixnigedar,nonest, 

Wb.  9«  14 ;  cf.  Ml. 

20«  6,  61c  16,  55« 

10,  Sg.  22^  3,  etc. 

pi.  3.  dixnigetoTf  Wb.  12^  7. 

subj.  sg.  3.  «Wlmfy^(/ar,  g.  inesse, 

Ml.  19^  14. 

'dochenelaig^,  degenero  {doehenil,  degener). 
pret.  sg.  1.  arrandoiehsnelaigsiursa, 

g.  degenerans,  i,e, 
cum  degeneravi,  Ml. 
44*  36. 

»  Cf.  digat,  editus,  Ml.  32»  16,  4l«  9,  106*  12,  air-dixa,  producta?  Mr. 
Stokes  siu^ests  that  ^dUnigur  may  be  for  ^di-aiesnigur^  from  aiaiUf  gen.  aicsm 
'  TisioDy' nterally  appareo. 
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•dogailttgUT,  maereo  {dojjaiUe,  raacror). 
prea.  ind,  i  cundogaiUrgatar,      Ml. 
pi.  3.      I      87"  17. 

*diimaigur,  exaggero  {duma,  agger), 
prot.  Bg.  3.  roditmaigmtar,  g.  es- 
aggeravit,  Ml,  55'' 
3;  of.  80"  3,  83''  1. 
*eahtrailiiaig^,  me  eztraEeam  icddo  {eehtrann). 
pi'Bt.  pi.  3.  rotchtrannaigtatar.  Ml. 
66''  2. 
*6omailtipiir,  ioBoIeeco  {ieviailt,  iasolens  ;  eemailU,  insoleDtia}. 
pres.  ind.  |  iemailtigidir,  g.  iaaa- 
i!g.  3.      I      lescit.  Ml,  28'  9. 

*BCfidaigiir,  obtrecto  {ii-hdaek,  detrectatio). 
pri  s.  ind.  1  aeAdigiiir,    g.    detra- 
pi.  3.      I      hunt.  Ml.  126''  16. 

*coiiL-6cnigiir,  cogo  {teen). 
prc9.  ind.  1  nt  wmHcntgedar,  non  ■   ,    /  eemiienimi  (1.  my- 

8g.  3.      )      cogit,  Sg.  61»9.  pi    3  "'.    Abc.),    Tot. 

^  ■    ■      (      2*  18. 
*eiigraooigiir,  Icwum  obtio«o  (cf.  in-tngraiee,  loco,  Sg. 
30*  16). 

'  1  Sg.    200*    10;    cf. 

^'   '    )     iga's. 

nengracigedar,  Sg.  19T''2, 
pi.  3.  nodaengraicigtUtriif^.'), 
Sg.  198*  8. 
htiart    nmgraicigetar, 
Sg.  200*  5. 
•erbirigTir,    causor    (cf.    airbhirt    'reproach,'    'blame,' 
O'Reilly). 
Bubj.  sg.  3.  trhirigithir,  g.  cause-  .        /  erhirigidid  (1.  trU- 

tur.  Ml.  35H.  P'*'-  ''"^-         n^,-rf),   g.  cansa- 

^-  ^'      \      tur.  Ml.  90«  7. 
pret.  1  roerhirigtem,   g.   cauMti 
pi.  I.  j      BumuB,  ML  35*  S. 
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*erdaroaigiir,  eekbro  {erdaire,  illastris). 

pres.  ind.  )  erdareaigidir,  g.  con-     fut.    )  noterdarcuffuh,    g.    ccle- 
8g.  3.     j      celebrat,  Ml.  28^15.     eg.  I.  )      brabo  te,  Ml.  55»  5. 

3.     erdarcaigfe^f  Ml.  89*  4. 

^erladaignr,  obedio  (^a'rlithe,  obediens). 

pres.  ind. )  erladaigidir,  g.  obse- 

sg.  3.     )      quitur,  Ml.  64^  5. 

amal  nerUtdaigedar,  g. 

tamquam   obsequi- 

tur,  Ml.  64d  3. 

subj.  8g.  1.  coerladaigiart^    g.    ad 

pariendum,  Ml.  106<^6. 
pret.  pi.  3.  roirladigsetarf  Wb.  7<» 

16. 

*etaig^,  SBmulor  {it), 

pres.  ind.  (  «^*^^^*>^^«^  g-  «^^^' 
I   „      I      lantur  vobis,  Wb. 

^'    '     [      19d27. 

Bubj.  8g.  2.  norUtaigther^    g.    noli 

emulari,  Ml.  56*17, 

39. 

nietaigthertUf  Ml.  56* 

31. 

^etarcnaignr,  note  {eiargne,  intellectus). 

pres.  ind.  )  nametarcnf'gedarfSigai' 

sg.  3.      )     ficat  me,  Sg.  200*  10. 

subj.  8g.  3.  reminetarenigedar,    g. 

prsenotare,  Ml.  18« 

12. 
pret.  6g.  3.  roetarcnaigestar,     g. 

notavit,  Ml.  32*  5. 

^etnailngigor,  g.  indignor  {Hualang), 

•  A    i  *^^^^^  etuailngigedar, 
pres.  md.         ^   ^^^  indignatur, 

*S-  ^'      I      Ml.  69d  7. 


*  AbcoH  remarks  *non  k  effetiiyamente  se  non  'gear.*     The  regular  ending 
in  these  Terbs  would  be  -y#r. 


■ 

^^" 

^ 
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pret 

sg. 

3.  arruitvaitngUlar     (1. 
gigntar)  dia.  g.  deo 
indignttnte,  Ml.  62" 
22. 

r 

*faUtigur,  Isetor  ffailU, 

Iffititiii). 

r      .„„j 

sg- 

I,  nu/ailtiger,   g.  leturi, 
Ml.  46"  16. 

pres. 

pi. 

ind. 
1. 

)/aihigmi,    g.    Itpta- 
J      mur,  Ml.  I29d  7. 

pi. 

3.  eoai/ailti'getar,  g.  non 
Itetentur,  Ml.  55"  6. 

*faBBaigar,   vusto,   irai»aigur= 

"tiTO-fhaaaigur ;    irritum 

pre. 

3. 

]      51"  27. 

pi.  3. 

1  nahtratiigft,     ne     irriu 
J     iaciant,  Wb.  30"  10. 

pret 

sg. 

3.  ro/«««.>«i«r,    R,   ex- 
liaasit,  MI.  118"  7. 

•feidliffuT,  perJuro,  maneo  {feidil). 

prea 

•S 

.ubj 

pa-t 

ind 
3. 
pi. 
pi. 

■{nf/-rf%*rfar,Wb.2''3. 

1.  w/«-(i/f>wr,Wb.64ll. 
1.   rufeidligsfmmar,     Ml. 

pr.. 
Pl 

pret. 

ind.  )  Irmfeidliget,      Ml. 
3.      f      21M. 
feidligte,  Ml.  21  "1  4. 

rnCnidliaut.  Ml.   tn.''.*  4. 

iut.    ^ 

^    g   j  afniliafid,  Ml.  128«  7. 

pl.  3.    n!  trtmfeidligftt,     Ml. 


*feroa^iiT,  iraacor  {ftrg,  firgaeh). 
pres.  ind.  1  ni    forcaigedar,     non 
sg.  3.     j      iraBcitur,M1.24''18. 
ipT,  eg.  2.  fercaigthfti,    irasccre. 
Ml.  20"  13. 

*flaoliaigiir,  debeo  (Jiaeh,  debitum ;  fiae^k,  debens). 
subj.  Bg.  3.  eia  dia  fiaehaigedar,  g. 
ad    quern     debeat, 


'  W«  ghauld  bait  eipectad  rather  naWroi 
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*findbadaigur,  beatifico  (Jindbadach,^  beatus,  MI.  114^  7 ; 
cf.  56^  44). 

'  A   I  *^^^  nodamfindhadaige- 

pr6S.   luQ.  I  .      .       - 

^  '    '     (      me,  Ml.  39d  10. 

*fliianaigar,  iustifico  (Jirian,  iustus). 

pres.  ind.  )    nodonfiriantgedarj 
sg.  3.     )      Wb.  19»  14. 

fir%anigedar,Vfh.\9^\. 
pret.  8g.  3.  rafirianige%tar^     Wb. 

19*  13. 
rondjinanaigestar,  Ml. 
19d  16. 

*focridig^r,  accingo. 

8ubj.  Bg.  2.  fotohridigther8Ufg.'pT2&' 

cingere,Ml.  101^3. 

3.  foeridigedar,     g.     ac- 

cingBt,  Ml.  35c  32. 

ipv.  8g.  2.  foehridigthe^     g.      a- 

cingere.  Ml.  21^  5. 

*£Dgrigar,  sono  (Jbgur^  sonus). 

pres.  ind.  \fogrigedar,  g.  sonans,     pres.  ind. )  .       .  .    ^|   .oc  o 
sg.  3.     )      Wb.  12*  27,  28.  pi.  3.     j  ^'^'^'*'^''*  ^'-  ^^     ' 

^foilsignr,  manifeBto  {foilse^  foilsech). 

pres.  ind.  )  foihigidir.  Ml.  24°  1 3,     pre8.  ind.  )  foihigddef  Sg.  200* 
Bg.  3.     )      53*  27.  pi.  3.      )      6. 

•  nundfoihigedar^      MI. 

42*  18. 
/oi7«iytf</flr,quodmani-     "i^r^t A  arufdiUig set y    g.    publi- 
festat,  Ml.  74d  13,     pi.  3. )      cantes,  Ml.  74»  4. 
85*11. 
pi.  3.  nondafailiigetar,    eos, 
Sg.  71*  7  ;  cf.  198» 
24. 


^  Findhadach^find'hithaeh  from  Jind  'white*  and  bith  'world*;  cf.  W. 
gwynfyd  'happiness,*  and,  for  the  meaning  of  Jindf  it  Jind  atnbethUf  g.  beati 
qaorom  remiasflB  sunt  iniqnitates,  Wb.  2«  2. 


r 
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ipv.  8g.  2.  foihigthe,    g.    revela, 

Ml.  56"  2. 
pret.  8g.  3.  rw/<»";»i>«^flr.idmaiii-     fut.    ),.,...»,    -na  » 
festerif,  m.  31'9,     «g.3.  !>''»■;'/''•  M''  ^9"  8. 
of.  Ml.  51^14.  loa^i 
II,  109"  2,  HS"  4. 
pi.  3.  eonidrofeiUigtttar,    id  I 

raauifestanint,  Wb.  ' 

21"  22. 
•follaigHT,  nogligo  {foUaeh,  negligcns,  pi.  folUg,  VTb,  6 
22). 
pres.  ind.  | 


pi.  3. 


/o/;a,^«for,M1.129•2^ 


*foirbthi^iir,  perficio,  proflcio  {/oirhihe,  pcrfcctus). 
pres.  ind.  'i/otrbilngtclar,  "Wb.  4'' 

sg.  3.      )      6. 
eubj,  Bg.  1.  rofairhihigfT,    g.  con- 
BUmmaveni,  Wb.  ?• 
9. 
pret.  Bg.  2.  rofoirhlhichser,  g.  pro- 
£cisti,  m.  dU<  la  ; 
cf.  43''  17. 
*fortaohtaigiir,  auxiliur  {fortatht,  auxilinm). 
prf§.  ind.  \  nodafortachtaigtdar, 
Bg.  3.      i      Ml.  25=  5. 

*&eptha]iftiglir,  medicor  (frepad,^  g./reptia). 
pret.  Bg.  1.  amtfreptanaigthiitiur, 
(1.  •frtp*hanaigi»iur'), 
g.    mL>dJcatus,    Ml. 
103«  6. 
♦gaimigur,  hiemo  {saint,  hieniB). 
flit.  ag.  1.  gaimigfer,  Wb.  H«  9. 

'g^athaignr,  assuesco  {gndlh,  gndthaek,  solitus). 
pi'ct.  pi.  8.  rognathaigutar,  g.  ad- 
suetisunt,M1.34''2. 
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*greachBigui,  continuo  (jrissaeh,  continuus). 

subj.  sg.  3.  greichaigidir,  g.  con-    pres.  ind.  )  greschaigte^    g.   fre- 

tihuet,  Ml.  85»  5.  pi.  3.     )  quentium,ML88*»3. 

f ut.    )  groiehaigfeasa,   g.    con- 
8g.l.  )      tinuabo,  Ml.  122^  10. 

♦guaiglir,*  Tneotior  {gde,  falaum). 

pres.  ind.  )  anguaigedar,  g.  men- 

8g.  3.      )      tiente,  Ml.  31*  1. 
pi.  3.  guaigittr,  mentiuntur,  Ml. 

31*  1. 

^ilaignr,  multiplico  (t7,  multus). 
pres.  ind.)  «JA.V»^**w.iioninul-    fut    (•'«'>/*,  g-  ««Hiplica«ti. 
Bg.3.     )      tiplicat.  Sg.  166«  2.     8g.2.         ^-J-  "^nUipHcabis.  Ml. 

cid  ara  nklaiged<iry  cur 
multiplicat,  Sg.  90*7. 

*iindaigiir,'  redundo,  affluo  {immdaf  abundans). 
.  ^   /  imdaigidivy  g.  redun-     subj.  \  nonimdaigi^    g.    polleas, 

^T  T  1  ^**'  ^^*  ^^"^  ^^'  ^^-  ®^'  ^-  ^  ^^-  ^^^  ^• 

^^'    '      (      121*  14,  68*  11. 

pi.  3.  itndaigitir,  g.  reddun-    fut.    ]  •  j  '  rj         x.     v* 

,        ,  *  ^  V         •  (  imdatgfidy  g.  uberabilur, 

dant,  Ml.  70*  5  ;  cf .     8g.3.         ^j-^^g  *  "^  ^ 

imdaigetar,  g.  affluen- 
tia,  Ml.  39d  6. 

*inbotliig^,  nubo  {inboihay  nuptias,  Tur.  48). 

subj.  pi.  3.  dtaninhothigetar,  Wb. 

29»  1. 

♦JnHnaignr,  inretio  (tn+Zin,  rete). 

subj.  pi.  3.  tnlinatgetar,  g.   inre- 

tiere,  Ml.  32»  14. 


^  In  the  pass,  niruguigter  gnimai  da^  g.  mentiri  nesciam,  Ml.  61*  14. 

'  In  Oft  imdaig  dia^  g.  deo  inminente,  Ml.  66<*  18,  Ascoli  takes  imdaig  to 
be  3  u^.  pret.  (com  deus  prsevaluit)  but  in  these  verbs  the  3  sg.  pret.  is 
mffoSnalj  deponent.     Shoald  we  correct  to  imdaigidf  -id  last  before  dV 
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Dbposhst  Forms.  Activb  Fosaa. 

^inraiocaigur,  dignor  {inriec,  dignuB). 
Bulij,  Bg.  2.  tnani  iaraiccaigtlwr,  g. 

s{  dedignoris,    Ml.  I 

103"  8. 

isligur,  humilio  {iiel,  humilis).  i 

prea.  ind-  J  nomi'sligur,    Wb.    17* 
sg.  1.     }      22. 

*letlmaiglir,  dilate  {Uthan,  latus). 
pn-t.  Bg.  2.  roldhiaii/ter,  g.  dcle- 
tasti,  Ul,  SO"  H. 

^lobraignr,  sgroto,  langueaco,  infirmo  (Jobur,  iofirmni 
kbrt,  infinniUa). 

pres.  ind.  (  ^^^"'ff'^^'-'    B-    ''«™ 

**■    ■     (      of.  96"  12. 

pi.  3.  hbraigttar,    g.  egres- 

cuntium.Ml.  ISKe. 

fluLj.  9g.  3.  arna  tohraigedar,  r.  ne 

ItiDgueacat,  Ml,  71''  6. 

londaigim,  indigcor  {hnd). 

preB   ind  (  "^'  ^'"^"'9'^'"'<  F-  '"■  londaigim,    g.    aBpemoi 

■  I      dig;nBiitis,MI.64^6;  Per.  62''  3. 

^'     ■      (      cf.  102"  II. 
pret.  sg.  3.  rolondaigtttar,   g.  in- 
dignatione  com  mo - 
yit.  Ml.  29«  2. 

*foiiUlmai^Dr,  Biibigo '  {fo-\-mdm). 

Bubj.  sg.  3.  fomtnamaigedar,  g.  su- 

bigerit,  Ml.  113'  6. 

pret.  eg.  3.  fotroammamigettar  (1. 

/orro;  Stokes),  MI. 

67"  24. 


'  Another  eomponnil  Kith  doW  '  ensliiT^ '  i 
(torr.  -viamai^iHH,  A»C.),   101"  8,  TOndoiram. 
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Dbponbmt  Forms.  Actitb  Forms. 

asmeonugiLr,  eradico  (es+meeeon). 

pres.  ind. )  coiumecnugursa^^  g.  ut 
8g.  1.      )      eradicem,  Ml.  2*  8. 

*me8oai{^,  inebrio  {mMOy  mesei). 

f  ut.  8g.  2.  mescaigfider^  g.  ine- 
briasti,  i,e,  inebria- 
bis,  Ml.  810  4. 

*iiiencigiir,  increbesco  {meniee). 

pret.  sg.  3.  romineigestar^^AnotB"  .  ^   fmeneig%t$y    g.    fre- 

buit,  Ml.  36»  40.  i'  3       J      quentium,      Ml. 

^'    *      (      88^2. 

^mindcliignr,  emendico  {mindeeh,  g.  tenuis). 

pres.  ind. )  mindchigitir,  g.  emen- 
pl.  3.      )      dicant,  Ml.  36^  18. 

*mi8C8igur,  odi  {miseuii,  odium ;  mitcseoh,  ezosus). 

pret.  8g.  3.  romtscsigestar,     Wb, 

4«  16. 

*m6ithaigur,  emollio  {m6ith,  mollis). 

subj.  sg.  3.  eomoithaigidir^  g.   ut 

emoUiat,  ML  131^9. 

*mothaigur,  stupeo  {moth^  stupor,  Ml.  68^  9). 

pres.  ind.  |  mothaigedar^    g.    stu-     subj.  ^  eomothaigidf  g.  ut  stu- 
sg.  3.     )      pentis,  Ml.  26^  9.       8g.3.  j      peat,  Ml.  25«  6. 

*mreclitnigar,  vario  (mreeht,  varius). 

pret.  sg.  3.  eiarud  mrechtnigestar, 

g.     variavit,     Ml. 
123*  12. 

^oenaigor,  unifico  {oen,  unus). 

pres.  ind.  )fohithnoenat'gedar,  Sg. 
sg.  8.     1      172»  4. 


^  Gonfosioii  between  -fl#r  and  -ar  is  found  in  the  glosses  in  the  t  fut.  and  subj. 
But  I  hftTe  no  examples  of  -ur  in  the  pres.  subj.  as  in  later  Irish.  The  form 
hen  is.  Hum,  probably  indicatiye,  *  so  tnat  I  do  root  out.* 
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3.    STBACHAX. 

ACTIVB    FOBHS. 

Dbponent  Fobmb. 
^rdaigur,  ordino  {ord,  ordo). 
pret.  Bg.  3,  rodordigedar,  Wb.  6* 
3 ;  cf .  6»  4. 

*reidif  nr  {re id,  planus), 

pres.  isd.  )  niredigtdor,    g.    niliil 

sg.  3.      i   coinmodat,M1.24'i22. 

*BaLiLi^iiT,  divorauB  sum  {idin,  dlvur 
P™-  j"*'  1  ,aini3^dar,  Sg.  41'-  9. 

«s&itliiaigrar,  laboro  {tdithar,  labor), 
prot.  sg.  3,  ruiailhraigeatar.     Ml.     pres.  ind. 
92"=  5.                               pi.  3. 

huare  tailkraigte. 
Ml.  123=  B. 

•sarigur,  riolo  (idr). 
prut.  sg.  3.  rHit(W'i^M(flr,M1.71''I4.    pret.  pi.  3. 

r6tdri(h»tt,'^h.i^-k. 

•scitMgur,  defctiscor  {sckh). 
^^     fut.  9g.  1.  niconrnthigfar.  g.  nou 
^^b                         dcfutiscar,  Acr.  68. 

^^^"                 •s^migar,  attenuo  {teim). 

Bubj.  Bg.  3,  eotemigidir,  g.  ut  et- 
tenuet,  Ifl.  44^  9. 
*seiialgtir,  iuveterasco  (t«i 
eubj.Bg.  3.  maienaigidir,     g.     si 

inveteraverit,     Sg. 


6i.bj.sg.l.»M,/a,y«-,'g.ex8erere,    pres.  md.         ^^^X    j 
M1.23C28.  «g.3.      i        „^,j^/ 

*sochen£laigiir,  nobilito  {sockmil). 
subj.  8g.  3.  eotochenelaigidir,  g.  ut 
nubilitet,lll.l38«4. 
*aoiiartiiaigiir,  valeo,  convolesco  {lonairt). 
prcR.  ind.  \  nUonattnaigedar,    non 
Pg.  3.      ]      valet,  Ml.  14«  4. 

>  A  lit«nl  tftuiilatioii  of  L«t.  wrv  *  aow.' 
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Dbponbnt  Forms.  Actiyb  Forms. 

subj.  sg.  3.  arnasonartnaigedar,  g. 

ne  convalescat,  Ml. 
28d  9. 

M 

pret.  8g.  3.  arrrosonartnaigestar, 

g.  convalescens,  ML 
49^4. 

*8iibaigar,  gaudeo  {mhay  gaudium ;  suhachf  Isetus). 
pres.  ind.  (  suhaigidir,  g.  exiiltat,     ind.  )  subaigit,  g.  gaudent,  Ml. 
8g.  3.      I      Ml.  122»  11.  pl.3.  1      61C  18. 

^snidigur,  pono  (guide,  sedes,  sessio). 
pres.  ind.  )  oauidigedar,    g.    pin-      fut.   )  suidigjith,     ponet,    Ml. 
8g.  3.     )      guit,  Sg.  49»  9.  eg.  3.  1      46°  20. 

fondamidigedar,  easup- 
ponit,  Sg.  161^  5. 
pi.  3.  suidtgitir,  ponunt,  Ml. 
94^3. 
pret.  8g.  1.  rusuidigsiursay  g. 

statui,  Ml.  59^  2. 

2.  rosudiggerau,  statuisti, 

Ml.  121»  12. 

3.  rosuidigestar,    posuit, 

Wb.    12»    30;    cf. 
Ml.  46^20,  63°  10, 
130»  7. 
pi.  3.  farrusuidigsetarfg,8M^ 
posuerunt,  Wb.  7^5. 

^luthaignr,  fructuosum  facio  {suth,  fetus;  suthach,  fruc- 
taosuB). 
pret.  sg.  2.  roiuthehaigser,  g.  foe- 

tasti,  Ml.  81^  9. 

*taitnigiur  {taitneeh). 
pret.  6g.  2.  rotaitnigseriu,  g.  pla- 

catus  es,  Ml.  105°  7. 

^teflsaigur,  tepefacio  (tess), 

.  jt   I  nade:te9aigedar,^     g. 
pres.  md.  \  „      . 

^      <      quos    nullos  tepe- 

"^*    '     (      facit,  Ml.  94»»2l. 

1  Cf.  Asooli's  note  on  the  passage.    According  to  Mr.  Stokes  the  MS.  looks 
lik*  muMUtai^edaTf  a  scribal  error  for  nadatesaigtdar, 

nXL  tna».  1891-2-8.  32 
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^H  DBFoniKT  Fdshs.  Acrmii  Fobw 

r 


prut.  Bg.  3.  etmrttlettaiguiar,      g. 
cuncBloit   1116,   MI. 
59*  16. 
*toirtlli^;iir  {toirfhch,  fructuoaua). 

prei.  ini  ( *»^  ■  ■  ■  '«">'*'>«'«'■■ 
g      1      ut  fnictum  fert, 
*    '     t     Wb.  2G"3. 


*toltaiiaif  or,  placere  {toltamuh,  g.  bene  placitns). 
prot.  Sg.  3.  rololt ana ig filar,         g. 
quod  CacBBttii  ,  ,  . 
placitum,  Sg.  7"  10. 
toriiniginr,    fido  {ioritniek,    g.    fidentes,   Wb.    14"  2] 
cf.  Ml.  58"  18). 
pres.  ind.  \  nothoriiHiffiur.g.Meu-  pi,  3,     laraitnigte,  g.  Gderc,  IE 

sg.  1.     }      t«m,  Ml.  12s'  19.  39*  9. 

pret.  Bg.  3.  rolorasnaigsttar,g.coii- 
fidendo,  Ml.  1  OS"  8. 
*trefarig:ar,  continuo.  ' 

ipr.  sg.  2.  trthri ff the,  g.'perpetni. 

Ml.  ee*  10. 
tr^naigim,  [irin,  fortis). 
pres.  ind.  )  immttrtnaijffdar,    Ml.     ind.    )  imtrinigim,    g.    muida 
»g.  3.      J      62«6.  Bg.l.  J      Sg.  U6''4. 

•tnailnpi^TiT,  dignor  {tualaii^). 

pm.  md.("«"''"'""?'>^'^'     «■ 

3  DOS  .  .  .  dignatur, 

*■    ■      (      Ml.  146"  2. 
pret.  8g.  3.  f)l     rothuailngigtttar, 
g.  non  est  dignatua, 
Ml.  16''  12. 

"uaibrignr,  fallo,  fruatra  habeo  {uaihrech,  fallox,  inanit}. 
pret.  Bg.  3.  rwtuaibrigeatar, g.([aoa 
profanaverat,     Ml. 
73"  10. 
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Dbponbnt  Forms.  Actitb  Forms. 

*liati£^,  raresco  (uaU,  singulariB). 

pres.  ind. )  huatigitir^    g.    rares- 

pl.  3.     ]      cunt,  Ml.  33*  15. 

« 

^niraigar,  vireo  (ur,  vindis). 

snbj.  Bg.  3.  nuraigedar,  g.  viiere, 

Ml.  15»»  14. 

^atmallaignr,  nuto,  yacillo  {utmaH,  mobiliB,  instabilis). 

subj.  pi.  3.  dim  innadnutmaHgetar^ 

g.  utrum  non  nu  tent, 
Acr.  45. 
utmallaigetar,  g.  Tacil- 
lare,  Acr.  82. 


The  following  Torbs  in  -aigim  show  no  deponent  forms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  2  ipv.  in  -tht^  which  is  the  only  ending  that  these 
verbs  have  in  this  form.  Many  of  them  are  found  only  in  the 
1  sg.  pres.  ind.,  a  form  in  which  the  active  ending  is  predominant 
in  the  Glosses. 

^acarbaigim,  aspero  {acarh^  asper),  aearhaigU,  g.  aspemantia 
(1.  asperantia),  MI.  87^  14;  4otegim,  g.  acesco,  Per.  57*  3; 
^ailigim,  altemo  {aiU\  ailigidy  Sg.  166*  2;  ^airigim  {aireeh, 
primas),  noairiget^  g.  primi  ussi  sunt,  ML  125^  4 ;  ^aithirgigim, 
me  pcenitet  (aithtrge)  lose  n-aithirgigte,  g.  penitendo,  Ml.  105<^ 
11;  Algenaigim,  lento  {dilgen),  Sg.  14d»  1,  cf.  Per.  56^  3, 
dlgmigid,  Wb.  4^  2  ;  ^arsadaig^,  veterasco  (arsaid),  arsadaigfith, 
veterescet,  Ml.  69*  4;  athrigim,  g.  patrisso  (athir)^  Sg.  11*  7  ; 
baithaigim,  g.  futio  {baith),  Sg.  56*  5,  cf.  56*  6 ;  ^bertaigim, 
vibro,  rohertaigset,  g.  vibraverunt,  Ml.  26^  5 ;  ctdligim,  g.  prosto 
{euileeh,  g.  prostibulum),  Sg.  53^  18 ;  ^dasachtaigim,  furo  {ddtacht, 
ddsaehiaeh),  dasachtaigte,  g.  furientium,  Acr.  50 ;  ^deugaig^, 
poto  {deug\  deugaigfit,  g.  potabunt,  Ml.  30<^  18 ;  ^dianagim,  celero 
{dian),  dianaigthe^  g.  celera,  Ml.  49^  9;  ^dilmainaigim,  vaco 
{dUmainj  g.  expeditum.  Ml.  81*  7,  is  dtlmain,  licet),  rondilmainaigset, 
g.  vacasse,  Ml.  76*  8 ;  ^elithrigim,  exulo  {ailithrech,  peregrinator 
Teligiosus),  elithrigmif  g.  exulamus,  Ml.  46<'  22 ;  ^etnunmaigim, 
levo  {iiromm),  roitrummaigset,  Ml.  113^  8,  itrummaigfid,  g.  sub- 
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levabit,  Ul.  S9'  9;  faiUigim,  g.  sarpo,  Sg.  183*'  1  ;  feiorigim  ' 
reaperasco  {feteor,  Tesper),  g.  obsero,  Sg.  146^  7;  *fencliraigim 
i/euchuir),  rofiitehraigut,  g.  efferati  sunt,  Ml.  lU"  6;  *cofiii- 
bnonaiglm,  vindcmio  {fm  +  biinin,  messia),  cofinbuanaigit,  g. 
vimliniiant.  Ml.  102'  12;  fliuohalgiiu,  g.  lippio  {/iaeh,  madidiis), 
Sg.  10''  3;  foirmtigim,  inv-idL-o  (fiirmteeh,  invidus),  nad  fiirm- 
tiffiinst,  g.  non  ini-ideo,  Acr.  33 ;  gaigim,  g.  quirito  {ffdi,  hasta], 
8g.  144"  2,  Per,  66''  2  ;  ^rtlgim,  g,  eallo  {goirl,  g.  acidus), 
8g-  187"  6;  •inilligim,  tutor  {inill,  tutus),  inillt'^4.  g.  tutabitur. 
Ml.  128"  8;  *iiLtledaigiiil,  insidiur  {intlidt,  insidiosus ;  inll^,  ia- 
sidiie),  intltdaigtu.  g.  iuaidicntium,  Ml.  39"  25 ;  intoniuuB^iiii, 
g.  inuDdo  {in-^-tonn,  unda),  Sg.  144'  2;  *laiimigim.  avidus 
sum  {lainn,  acer,  avidus),  lainnigte,  qui  inbiant,  Ml.  71^  4 ; 
*madaigim,  frustror  {maitach,  caesuB),  rutmadifigMt  fenn.  g.  ipsos 
frustrnta  sunt,  Ml.  48''  1,  hi  ruma4aigitt,  48"  2;  menoigim.  hio 
{nifn,  hifttuB,  rictus),  mtnaigtt,  g.  iochiare.  Ml.  71''  4  ;  *ineiraigim. 
tarapero,  mani  m»»raigfa.  Ml.  46"  15 ;  m^nigiiil,  g.  mingo 
(mrln,  urina),  Sg.  174"  2;  *nnaUaigrini  {nuall),  nu[a]ilaigem.  g. 
ploreiuus,  Ml.  lU**  3;  *ollaigim,  amplico  {oil,  magnus),  ollaiglhi. 
g.  amplicd,  Ml.  70"  7;  rechtaigim,  g.  logo  (rechl,  lex),  Sg. 
60"  16;  oonaiftroagim,  g.  condjlector  (wre,  amor),  Wh.  3^  9; 
*setaigim,  vior  («i7,  via),  innani  »etaigle,  g.  viantium.  Ml.  82^  4; 
*alilia^im,  tldn  (salrua),  tldnaiglhs,  g.  oeanna,  ID.  25*  S; 
■iilbi[iig;ilil],  eloquens  sum  {mlhair,  eloqnena),  Wb.  12'  10; 
*tiTDiaigilD,  sicco  (Hrtm,  bIccus),  eotMrmaigid,  g.  ut  exeii^et.  Ml. 
44''  8  ;  toingachtaiginut,  g.  peudo,  MI.  79*  9,  cf.  78o  3 ;  trebairigim, 
g.  aapto  [frebair,  eapiena,  callidus),  Sg.  146*  16,  cf.  Per,  57*  6; 
QsUigim.  g.  arrogo  (uallach,  auperbas),  Sg.  22*2;  *fordauligim 
{^aial,  altus),  ni /oruaUligemni,  g.  non  auperextendimns  ntw,  Wb. 
17*  17. 

■a;   cl.  Sg.  183^3.      In  Per.  67*  1 
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2.    The  Irish  Htmks.* 
Dbponext  Forms.  Actitb  Foums. 

dmninr. 
snbj.  8g.  3.  rodamcMoathar,^  Yii.  61. 

cmrinr. 

to^euiriur,*  vii.  42. 
pret.  pi.  3.  fordaeonatar^  t.  66. 

fetar. 

8g.  3.  JUir,  vi.  7. 

*gaiiiiiir. 
perf.  8g.  3.  genair^  ii.  1,  68. 

adglddur. 
pret.  Bg.  3.  adglddoitar,  ii.  48. 

labrnr. 

subj.  8g.  3.  rodamlahraihar,  vii.  59. 

moiniur. 

pres.  ind.  \  admunemmar^  iii.  1 ;  cf . 

pi.  3.     J      V.  98.  99. 
perf.  8g.  3.  rominair^  ii.  67. 

>  Stoke«,  Goideliea,^  121  sq. ;  THpartiU  Life  of  Patrick,  cxi.,  cxii.,  48,  404, 
426 ;  Windisch,  Iriwhe  Textt,  i.  I  sq. ;  Zimmer,  Keltiiche  Studietij  i.  6  sq., 
ii.  160  sq. ;  Zeitsehr,  /.  deutwhes  Alterthum^  xxxv.  72 ;  Thurnevsen,  Rev. 
Celt.  Ti.  326  sq.  These  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  several  authors,  from 
St.  Patrick's  time  down  to  the  eighth  century.  For  one  of  them,  Fiacc's 
hymn  (ii.),  Thnmeysen  has  shown  {f.e.)  that  its  language  is  later  than 
the  language  of  the  glosses.  He  points  to  a»hert  for  aerubart^  dohert  for 
doraiadj  and  the  absolute  forms  of  the  preterite  gabais^  etc.  Such  an  absolute 
leiesi  is  found  in  a  later  addition  to  the  Milan  glosses ;  the  formation  is  commoti 
in  Tirechan^s  notes  in  the  Book  of  Armagh;  it  probably  arose  from  the 
Buffixation  of  a  pronoun,  e.g.  a/t-4  from  (roAali,  Another  new  formation  in 
this  hymn  is  the  absolute  secondary  present  foaid  *  he  used  to  sleep '  to  food. 
This  is  clearly  a  new  analogical  formation,  like  the  absolute  gabsit  to  rogabsat. 
The  language  of  the  other  hymns  is  of  the  same  kind ;  they  may  be  put,  for 
the  mort  jMirt  at  least,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  or  m  the  ninth 
century.  St.  Patrick's  hymn  (vii.)  is,  however,  probably  considerably  older; 
if  Stokes  (Trip.  Life^  ci.)  be  right,  it  falls  before  the  Milan  glosses.  The 
verbal  forms  in  it  are  too  few  to  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 
In  the  Liber  Hymnorum  is  added  the  Amra  Choluimb  Chille^  but  this  is  a 
document  of  a  different  sort,  written  in  a  purposely  obscure  and  affected 
style,  and  evidently  not  nearly  so  old  as  it  professes  to  be;  cf.  the  forms 
eiunes  6,  eexut  57,  euilhius  102,  cluidtius  119,  etc.,  deustar  120  (  =  0.  Ir. 
dessid)f  eongein  128,  atgdill  123,  dorumeoin  108,  dringthier  68. 

'  Rawl.  B.  512  (Goidelica,  153)  has  the  corruption  rodomcluinedar. 

'  Tlua  form  is  preserved  in  Rawl.  L.  Hy.  has  to-euirius.  Apart  from  other 
eonsiderstioiiB  the  sense  requires  a  present. 
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DEPOMBMr  Fontu.  Active  Fokm*. 

-tlaohor. 
ipv.  Bg.  2.   atlaiglhe,  ii.  49. 
prut,  Bg.  3.  dotlu[ch]ii*lar,  r.  47. 

dilthraccar. 
s.fiit.flg.3.  miyii(Ara*ror,'  vii.  39. 

The  <lep.  subj.  of  -etti  b  found  in  nomdfreaiar,  vii.  60;  tlie 
prot.  4i'ii[««]iii'r,  T.  1.  Deponent,  3  ig.  s.  prut.  thtMletr,  t.  45 
(but  ninaii,  v.  39);  rodglinntttar,  t.  4fi,  nodmrnilUttar,  v.  46; 
oriyri(i(M/ar,'  ii.  47  j  cf.  v.  75, 

Isolated  deponent  forms  are  timadar*  (i.  tnnadar)  'may  be 
proteel,'  i.  2;  ron/nlmtar  'may  he  cover  n»,'  i,  I;  rontohiiiar' 
<  iiiHy  we  please  bira,'  i.  33;  rodomtcritaJar,  viL  48,  Rawl. 
{immimrorda,  L.  Hy.]. 

from  -fly-,  -ij?-  rerbs. 

Deponent,  nochosna^ur,  v.  103;  eathaigtitar,  lU.  3. 
Active,  lavuiiffti,  ii.  65  ;  tathich,  ».  57. 


3.    CoRMAc's  Olosbakt.' 
In  the  first  class  of  verbs  the  deponent  forms  are  veil  preserved. 

I  R.  has  the  pres.  midiihraeair. 

*  In  ii.  47  Slolces  tntuslatea  'let  him  in  motion':  in  t.  Tfi  doubtfnlly  b* 
'wrought'  (connecting-  it  with  Uiaim  'throw.'  'put'F).  The  nearest  panllel 
I  have  noted  ia  amaTlailar  iade  na  donaide,  Windiach,  Wb.  374*. 

'  A  depunent  ipv.  ia  foond  in  ComiBc'a  OIoaMrj  imkdi  {^tiimdi,  Laiwi,  i». 
32.  23) ;  cf .  temothar  .i.  dilnither,  H.  3.  18,  p.  661  (StoltM). 

'  rf.  ™(Ao/a(A.fr  -pleBBed,'  LL.  171'  3. 

'  The  Lfabhar  Brtaee  version  of  thia  work  [Br.),  with  the  fracment  (twn 
the  Book  of  Leineter  (L.),  hae  t>een  pnbliahed  hj  Stokea  in  hi*  Thiee  Iritlt 
Olosaoriea.  In  the  Tranaactions  of  the  Philological  Socie^,  1891-2-3,  149  gq., 
he  hae  published  the  fragment  contained  in  Laud  610,  Bodleian  Lihiwy  (B.l. 
with  readings  from  the  conirieto  copy  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  I*c8u  (i  Ji  ■nd 
a  fragment  in  Harl.  o280.  Britiah  Museum.  Thiough  the  kindnceB  of  Ur. 
Stokes  I  have  been  enabled  to  use  hia  tranacript  of  the  Book  of  Leon  for  tht 
earlier  part  of  the  Ulossary  not  included  in  the  latter  publication.  Tha  old 
forma  have  been  much  better  preserved  in  Y.  than  in  Br.,  as  ■  few  eianplci 
will  show :— •JDinur;.  Y. ;  linutityuu,  Bi.  s.v.  an/oriraelU -.  UmcAtU,  T. : 
timcMUi.  Br.  a. v.  Coin  Bretain ;  doe.Y.;  doit.  Be.  b.t.  d—th.  With  i«g»d 
to  tKe  dat4^  of  the  work,  it  is  traditionally  aneribed  to  the  Klng-biahop  Connac 
of  Coahel  t903.  Stokes,  Three  Iriab  Oloasaries  i.iii.,  think*  that  the  gieitw 
part  of  it  was  nrilten,  "  if  not  in  the  time  of  Connac,  at  leeat  within  ■  eentun 
or  »>  after  hia  death."  In  bin  edition  of  the  Bodleian  fraament  he  now  holdi 
that  ita  langoage  prove*  Uiat  it  waa  written  not  moch  bafoie  the  dercath 
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Dbpoitbnt  Forms.  AcmrB  Forms. 

clniniur. 
ip7.  Bg.  2.  eluinnU,  s.y.  auehaide,  Y. 

cmriur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  doeuiredar^  docuirethar}  ' 

pret.  8g.  3.  doeorustairf  happened,  s.t.  prtdL 

fetar. 
8.  subj.  8g.  3.  eintfiastaTf  s.t.  pam. 
ipr.  8g.  2.  Jinta,  b.y.  ore, 

finnta^  s.t.  emhde, 

*gainiiir. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  genith^r '  is  bom,'  s.v.  Buanand,  gein  ngainethar,  L. 

(jMssSf  Br.)  'a  creature  which   is  bom,'  s.t. 
turigm,  genethur,  Y.  (gensi  no  g&n%t[h]er,  Br.), 
S.T.  diuthach. 
pL  3.  geniteTf  s.t.  .Emuin, 
perf.  8.g.  roghinatTf  s.t.  Cortnae, 

ad-gl&dur. 
pres  ind.  sg.  3.  nitaicelladar  *  does  not  address  thee,'  B.  (nitaieelfe 

*  will  not  address  thee,'  Br.),  s.t.  prtdL 
ipT.  sg.  2.  aiomglaitese,  B.   {nomaeellsif   Br.)    '  address   me,' 
ib.,  nahaealdai,  B.  ib. 

centiirj.  Zimmer,  JVmMfiM  Vindteatua  S9 ;  cf.  Zn<MAn/^^/Sr  DmUaehea  Alter- 
thum  118-120,  holds  the  yiew  that  the  work  was  written  by  Gormao  and 
•*erfahr  imter  einem  Nachfolffer  Cormac's  (Brian)  zwischen  1001  and  1014 
eine  Neoaiisgabe,  in  der  es  aogesehen  Ton  ^effentUchen  Znsatsen  auf  uns 

Skommen  i^."  I  hope  it  will  become  clear  in  tne  course  of  this  inrestigation 
it  the  tniffinal  work  cannot  have  been  composed  later  than,  at  the  lat^t,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  any  new  edition  from  which  our  MSS. 
may  have  come,  must  haye  preserved  very  faithfully  the  old  forms.  Moderni- 
zation of  the  language  is  certainly  found  in  the  Leabhar  Breaoe  version,  and, 
he^de  the  modem  form,  the  old  form  is  often  given  as  a  variant,  e.g.  airiaea  no 
mraimknTf  Br.  s.v.  euianit:  araitedar^  T. ;  eonenaid  no  eoncna,  Br.  s.v.  imbaa 
foroamtiieonena  cett.,  but  how  far  back  this  text  goes  I  do  not  see  any  means 
of  deteimining.  In  other  respects,  too,  Br.  differs  from  the  other  text.  It  is 
to  be  noted  tluit  in  the  Irish  interpretations  of  Latin  phrases  we  find  late  forms, 
as  8.V.  apatal  A.  ab  poadulo  A.  ad  dominum  poadulo  .i.  toehurimm^  where, 
eofresponding  to  the  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  work,  we  should  expect 
doekaMriair.  Here  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
later  aWtioos. 

^  dotmredar  {doeuireihar,  Br.)  eaehai  ituaimm  arolif  s.v.  Coire  Breeain ; 
doeuwwdmr  iaramforain  ehoire  'lights  upon  the  cauldron,'  ib.  T. ;  bole  docuirethar 
far  erifid  dnina  *  a  swelling  whicn  comes  on  the  face  of  a  man,'  s.v.  ferb,  Br. ; 
T.  hti  domirethar  induina  fora  gruadaibh  *  which  a  man  gets  upon  his  cheeks ' ; 
Uemretkor^  LL. ;  docuirethar,  ¥.,  springs  (with  ellipsis  of  bedp,  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  examples),  s.v.  taurthat. 

*  a.T.  emriitf  T.  has  araeuiretar,  but  as  coaa  is  nom.  a  pass,  is  required, 
fomemr^hyHT,  Stokes  after  Br. 
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Dbposeut  Forms.  Activb  Fobmi. 

prct.  Bg.  3.  eein  colnaicUefar,  s.v.  letfwch. 
adglada»tar,  b.t.  prull. 
midior. 
prea.  ind.  eg.  1,  fortomidiur  {in  quotation),  s.v,  lailh. 
admidiur  (in  quotation),  s.v,  manii, 
perf.  Bg  3.  romidair,  romidir,  s.v,  anair. 
doTumidir,  s.v.  lailh. 
a.  fat.  Bg.  2.  meiir  (in  quotation),  s.v.  ttgamla. 
■isBinr. 
pres.  ind.  Bg.  3.  artisedar,  T.  [airiiit*,  Br.)   'restB  on,'  s.v,  aurta. 
arsitfdar,  Y.  {airittt  nc  artitedar,  fir.),  s.v.  ruiVni^' 
aniitdar,  b.v.  d»fuath,  Y. 
-tlaelinr. 
pres.  ind,  Bg.  I.  atloeer,  s.v.  arco,  dollufkor,  Y.  {tothlugur,  Br.),  ib. 

In  fulditioo  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a  form,  muinethitr,*  foand 
in  quotation,  s.v.  fanaeh  I  take  techid  from  teehim  *  say ' :  mcfiid 
fa  MinhTtith  foTtin  cnuigia  frecnairc  '  ho  speafea  according  to  an 
old  jadgment  in  the  present  case  ' 

Deponent  pertrct  forms  arc  found  in  docoemnacair  '  hap- 
pened,' H.v.  ore  and  imnmteoemaicair  '  askt'd  them,'  8.v,  pntU. 
From  verhs  orij^inally  dppoufnt  active  forms  are  founii  in 
nilabra  rell  {lahrw)  '  he  does  not  speak  clearly,'  s.v.  brinda, 
and  in  ammolat  '  when  he  praises '  {molar),  s.v.  JUt,  Y. 
[amolad,  Br.).  Prom  both  of  tbese  verbs,  as  we  bave  seen, 
active  forms  are  found  in  the  Milan  Glosses. 
From  -ag;  -iff-  verhs. 

Deponent  forms  are  found  in  ffoluigtdar*  'boils,'  Y.,  s.t, 

'  Id  tbe  mxae  gloss  Br.  lias  for  the  n^.  forianairiitthar  in  dtHaifft.  T.,  th« 
pi.  fariaHniriittar  in  ddlaipi.     The  sg.  snita  the  latter  part  of  ths  glo»  better. 

''  s.v.  e>ron,*Aron  imnmHinirliiir  iiieiig  ,i.  iinatimttUa  mrirj  J  immcHilk 
'  which  rust  surrounda  aad  eaU.'  Br.  has  Ibe  obiiouily  inferior  reading  4ir6ii 
imaituintear  (.i.  imalimchclla)  mriiy  7  inia[n]i(A.  Mr.  Stoke*,  taking  WM- 
limthella  as  the  translation  oi  immamuiiiethar,  sugj^eeta  that  iiHin«(iliir  mrans 
'  goea '  V  >»«>  Uriitltiuher  Sprtuhtthatc  208 ;  cf .  diuiomna,  g.  iiiul,  LU.  ST*  is. 
If  this  be  BO  we  m.17  compare  with  NHineMsr  in  form /WiiKMar  in  the  utificiti 
IsBBun^B  of  the  Dialogue  of  tbe  Two  Sag««,  ifvimtSw  jni  .1.  ifttenatmd  j» 
'in  which  lying  seta,'  LL.  186''  i'i.  But  whether  imatimehelii  ii  intendeil 
to  be  the  exact  eiplanation  of  immamuinethar  ie  rendered  doubtful  bj  isuhjou 
tuineihar  -i.  immatimehtlla  luilte  •  irhich  light  surroiinda,'  s.r.  loet. 

*  fo  ceimailttt  ligaluigedar  coin  luMi  ftir  Itui  '  aa  a  cauldron  boila  that  i<  an 
the  lire.' 
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Coire  Breeain,  nemthigedar  *  that  dignifies '  (in  quot.),  s.v.  nith, 
amnomaigedar,^  b.t.  Tarigen,  Y.,  rorathaigettar^  s.y.  Utheeh, 
Active  forms  in  roaintnnigset,  s.y.  ness^  eumachtaigiium^  Y. 
{eumaehtaigsim^  Br.),  b.y.  dianceeht,  deoehraigas,  Y.,  s.y.  anair, 
rosuidigsetf  8.Y.  Mnuin^  doiutdigset,  Y.  {roiuideslaTf  Br.),  8.Y. 
gall,  tirmaiges,  Y.,  8.Y.  eroieendf  urdarcaigim,  s.y.  celehrad, 

4.    Old  Heroic  Texts. 
Audacht  Morainn »  (LL.  293*-294^*). 

Dbponkyt  Fobms.  Actiyb  Fobmb. 

♦btbrinr,  roar, 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  Hredar,  294^  2. 

^dallur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  arusetalladar,*  293^  43. 

1  Br.  has  the  passiye  fonn  eonoenaigter,  but  an  original  deponent  form  ia 
more  likely  to  haye  been  corrupted  than  an  original  passiye.  L.  and  Br.  hsLYe 
a  different  text. 

*  Moat  of  these  texts  are  taken  from  the  Leabhar  na  A-  Uidhri  (LU.)  and  the 
Book  of  Leinster  (LL.) :  one  or  two  come  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  (Lc.), 
which,  though  of  later  date,  contains  ancient  texts  carefully  copied,  in  which 
the  old  forms  are  well  preeenred.  I  should  have  liked  to  draw  upon  Lc.  to 
a  greater  extent,  but  the  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  haa 
mi^e  that  impossible.  The  probable  antiqui^  of  some  of  these  tales  haa  been 
discussed  by  Zinuner,  EZ.  xxyiii.  426-444,  Zeitschrift  f.  deutsches  Alterthum, 
xxxii.  229-239,  xxxiii.  129  sq.,  xxxy.  1  sq.,  and  by  Pflu^k-Hartung,  Rey. 
Celt.  xiii.  170  so.,  with  yery  different  conclusions.  It  is  yain  to  attempt  to 
fix  thff  date  at  wnich  these  texts  assumed  practically  their  present  form  until  the 
language  in  which  they  are  composed  has  been  fully  investigated,  of  course 
with  due  consideration  of  any  historical  or  archsBolop^ical  evidence.  The  fact 
that  the  deponent  flourishes  here  will  help  to  fix  an  inferior  limit.  The  Tain 
B6  Cuaiinget  Togal  Bruidne  Da  Berga^  Toehmare  Etdine^  Serglige  Caneulaind, 
and  Fled  JBrierend  have  been  analysed  by  Zimmer,  KZ.  xxviii.  Zimmer^s 
composition  theory  has  been  acutely  criticised  for  the  Togal  Bruidne  Da  Derga, 
by  NettUu,  Rey.  Celt,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  for  the  Tb'tn,  Rev.  Celt,  xiv.,  xy.  In  the 
following  lists  the  addition  of  (y.^  signifies  that  the  form  is  found  in  verse; 
of  (r.)  that  it  occurs  in  one  of  tnose  difficult  rhythmical  declamations  which 
are  so  indicated  on  the  side  of  the  MS. 

*  Of  this  ancient  and  difficult  text  I  have  a  good  version  from  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan  (Y.)  and  H.  2.  7,  T.C.D.  (H.)  (the  Y.  text  I  copied  in  haste 
and  in  a  very  bad  light,  and  some  parts  of  it  I  had  no  time  to  decipher,  but 
it  is  the  same  as  H.  2.  7) ;  another  version  from  R.I.A.  23,  N.  27  (A.) 
(written  apparently  in  1713,  with  a  copious  interlinear  gloss)  and  R.LA.  23, 
N.  10  (B.)  (the  two  texts  are  almost  identical),  and  aboreviated  copies  from 
LL.  346  (L«.),  and  R.I.A.  23,  N.  27  (A».),  written  in  1714.  The  language 
of  the  text  is  very  ancient;  among  other  things  we  still  find  initial  ml  for 
later  bl,  aa  the  aUiteration  shows — is  tre  fir  Jlatha  messrada  mdra  for  fedaib 
Ota  mmma  millei  mlateaigter :  here  L.  has  blassaigtery  L'.  blaissetar,  but 
Y.  haa  nUdaieeetar,  similarly  H.,  mbUuethar^  B.,  mblaisighther^  A. 

*  The  meaning  ia  not  clear  to  me.  H.  has  ariteiallatarf  A*,  arts  dallathar; 
the  word  does  not  appear  in  A.,  B.,  or  L'. 
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con-dim,  preserve, 
aiibj.  Bg.  3.  eomadar,  2930  2  {emofaiom,  H.,  T.). 
fut,  ag.  3.  catnofadar,  Y.,  H. ;  cotnofathar,  B.;  Mtnofaitiur, 
A. ;  eQtn6l>a,  L.  293"  2. 
cotnofadar,    Y.  ;     eodanodfluilhar.    A'.  ;     eotm^Aa, 
L.  294''U;  eetnoaba,2M*'2\  {not  in  other  texts). 
coirliir. 
pros.  ind.  8g.  3.  doeurtdar,  L*.  346*  5,  Y.,  H. 

Bubj.  Bg.  3.  eoradar,  294*  1;  nieorathar,  Y.,  H. ;  n*  cuireihar, 
A.' 
fetar. 
B.  Bubj.  sg.  3.  fiMtar,  A.,  B. 
follnnr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  /ollnadar,  294''  8 ;  fallnathar,  Y.,  H. 
*folamiir. 
8«bj.  3g.  2.  arafolmaider,*  {?),  293*  44. 
midinr. 
pres.  ind.  sg,  I,  atamidiur,  294"  15.' 
B.  fut.  ag.  3.  admiiiar,  239*  24,*  etc. 

From  -Ht>  subj.  iantarndtetdar,  T^  H,  (— tiorawKlfMi, 
L.  293*  42,  Bimilarly  A.,  A',  B.). 

Active  forms  of  deponent  verbB  are  found  in  nontiehfe' 
'  will  follow,'  L'.  346*  50,  and  eluintt,  Y.,'  H. 
Verbs  in  -ag-,  -ig- 

eotomienigtdar  '  compels  me,'  294"  16  (folameignightAtr,  A*.), 
foitaigedar,  293"  22  {/oiaiget,  Y.,  H.),  maithighder,  Y., 
mathigdir,  H.  (leg.  maChiggdar—malhigM,  L.  294*  21),  hua*li- 
gtthar,  B.  {kuaitliglker,  A.),  tathigedar,  H. 

'  Under  the  influence  of  the  indicstiTe,  cf.  p.  9,  note. 

■  So  anfolmither,  B.,  araifolmuighltr  fataci  with  the  elou  7  /aUoniAnaifi 
NO /oiAimiiHii^Af Aer  aitJUt  dghta,  A. ;  adfellnalhar  vith  different  teit  Y.,  H. 
'  The  same  phraae  ie  found  in  A.,  A*.,  B.,  but  in  a  different  connaition. 

*  admatar  dull  dilemon  '  he  Hhall  judge  the  creaturea  of  the  Cieator.'  Tha 
llliwBBtor  eeems  to  hsTo  misunderEtood  the  pasaoge ;  be  inleipreti  auttair  dmilt 
a  dhuKlmmAuin  '  the  creature  shall  ]ud|^  ita  Craatar.'  In  1.  26  L.  hai  WToOglT 
the  Dom.  Iilam,  to  A.  admatar  lua  toirthutbli  talamX,  bat  B.  atmaUr  ua 
lantorath  lalmatn. 

'  This  teit  shows  other  later  forms.  It  is  coiioos  how  mtXur  hai  raniahed  in 
the  pri.(ane  literature. 

*  Fobuan  bUkmlhain  tirfir^lhnnan  nrilA*  tltiin*i  e»mad  me  eAoae  Mnswfia 
nmn  in  passage  oortespoDdiiig  to  cluintd  dm  eAoM  iannofAd  MMif,  L.  293*  47. 
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T£in  Bo  Prdich  (LL.  248»— 252*). 
Dbponxnt  Forms.  Actitb  Forms. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  atiagur,  249*  41. 

clmniur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  roehluinethar,  250*  37. 

cmriur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  docuirethar,  250»  47. 
pret.  8g.  3.  doeoraHtar{h&p]^enfid), 

248»  24. 
eo  earastar,  250*  49. 

adgUdnr. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  adgladar,^  249«  52. 
pi.  3. 
subj.  pi.  1. 

-ciu. 

subj.  pi.  1.  eonaccamar,  250* 

14 ;  cf.  19. 
3.  eandaceaiar,  251*  17. 

Verbs  in  -dy-,  -i^-. 

Deponent — roairigeitar,  250*  27,  naddnairigmer^  249*  12. 


tmmosnaeaiJlet,  250*  6. 
eonaealdam,  252*  4. 


8c61  Muicce  Maic  Datho'  (LL.  Ill*— 114*). 

adglidur. 

subj.  sg.  1.  earotaeilliur,  112*  47. 

eirar. 
subj.  sg.  2.  emeonessara^  112*  23. 

labrur. 
subj.  sg.  3.  emeo  labradar  (v.),  112*  26. 

Deponent  perf.  ni  damair  (v.)  'did  not  grant/  114*  32. 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  correct  to  adgladadar^  but  the  same  form  ib  found 
elsewhere,  e  ft.  adngladar.  Ml.  bZ^  17,  and  the  question  mi^ht  be  raised  whether 
we  baye  not  aisiimilation.  On  the  other  hand  adgladaidar  is  found,  Ml.  115*  6, 
LU.  120»  14. 

'  This  ancient  tale  has  been  edited  by  Windisch,  Irisehe  TextCj  i.  93  tq.,  with 
TSrianU  from  H.  8,  18,  T.G.D.  and  Harleian,  6280  Britw  Mus. 

*  On  sueh  sobjimctiTe  forms  see  Zimmer,  KZ.  xxviii.  342  sq. 
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Verbs  in  -ag-. 

Deponent    Homhtrtaigrdar   '  ho    ahukee    bimself,'    113' 
rodmherlaigetlar,'  113"  11,  romhirlitigettar,  113"  7. 

ActivQ  r'/fiitaclitnaif.  112"  13. 


Longes  Mac  n-Usnig  (LL.  asy-Sei").' 

DiFONBNT  Forms.  Activi  Funjts. 

ii-igui. 
prea.  ind.  sg,  3.  adnaigttbar^  (v.),  259*"  25. 
beooun. 
prct.  Bg.  3.  heeeutar  (v.),  259"  32,  83. 
•boriur. 
pros.  ind.  Bg.  3.  Hrithar  (hurHhitr,  he.),  259*  37. 

olnimuT. 
pree.  ind.  sg.  3.  chiineihar^  (v.),  259"  24. 
ipv.  8g.  2.  ehintUa  (t.),  269"  49. 
*derdnir,  roar, 
prea.  ind.  ag,  3.  dtrdrelhar  (v.),  269*  23. 
pret.  Bg.  3.  rodtrdreUar,  259"  43. 

*^iniiir. 
perf.  eg.  3.  rogtnair,  259*  45. 
■amlTir. 
preB  ind.  sg.  1.  tamlamdr''  {v.),  259"  34. 

Verbs  m-ag: 

Bttponent  cnehlnaiggdar  (v.),  259"  26. 


>9  tq.  niUi  TariaDta  frnoi  the  Te1[o« 
BcH>k  of  LecBn,  and  Ej^Hon,  1TS2  Brit.  Mtm. 

'  ta6rn-aalA  adHaigrl/iar  mo  ehridt  nrechtnaigtdar  citiaiil '  great  horror  which 
my  heart  feara  that  the  steel  (?)  wounds.'  Eg.  has  the  pasuTe  lormi  alaanaifdiar 
and  ireehlHaifflhai,  a  common  Idod  of  error.  Le.  boa  the  deponent  forma,  hot 
ereelllaaigftliar. 

*  rlu-uaii  cluin/thar  glaim.  We  should,  perhaps,  read  tluintlar,  and  tiaoalate 
'ears  which  hear.' 

'  Kg.  has  introduced  the  active  lamfHimM  '  I  compare.'  Deponent  fomij 
of  this  verb  are  rare  in  these  t^xts  eicept  in  the  ipT.  immiUe.  An  example  i) 
found  in  a  poem,  IX.  14S'>,  frileliamlvr  '  I  compare  thee,'  11.  4,  B,  b;  tb«  (ids 
of  fnnamlaim,  3,  7,  0,  10. 
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Tain  Bo  Begamain.^ 
Dbponbnt  Fokms.  Actitb  Forms. 

acUlgur. 

pres  ind.  8g.  1.  adagar  'I  fear,'  37,  48. 
pi.  1.  atagumar.  Eg.  42. 

fetar. 

8g.  1.  rofhedar^  15  (rofetamury  Eg.). 

adgl&dur. 
pres.  ind.  pi.  3.  adgladatar.  Eg.  39. 

tmmusnacallatart  12. 
subj.  pi.  1.  eonarladmar,  42. 
8.  fut.  pi.  3.  adglaasmarnif'^  49. 

oon-midiur. 

8.  fut.  pi.  1.  eonmesamar,^  Eg.  38. 

siMiur. 
pre8.  ind.  8g.  3.  imasisedar,^  57. 

pi.  1.  fobiisemami  *  we  stand  by  you/  42,  53. 

Tain  Bo  Eegamna.^ 

oloiniur. 

subj.  \  eluinem,    40    {eluinium, 

pi.  I.  1      Eg.). 

cnirior. 

pret.  8g.  3.  cont'd  corustair,  4. 

adgladur. 

.  ^    /  adgladaitheT8U,27  (Eg, 
ty       {      corrupts  into  atgla- 
\      daigthersu). 

1  Edited  by  Windisch,  Iriwhe  Texte,  ii.  2,  224  sq.  from  the  Yellow  Book  of 
Lecan,  and  i^erton,  1782. 

'  In  Lc.  41  occnrs  conarlasar  inni,  which,  as  the  corresponding  Eg.  text, 
eotmarUtidid  inna  maeeo  *  that  je  may  address  the  youths,'  shows,  must  mean 
'that  je  may  address  him.'  Arldaar  for  arldsid  is  an  analogical  formation 
to  arlatamar  arldsatar.  Cf.  athgenair  *ye  recognise,*  Iri$ehe  Texte^  ii.  1,-176. 
This  form  of  the  2  pres.  pi.  did  not  succera  in  establishing  itself,  'bair 
pierailing  instead. 

*  This  form  supports  my  view  of  eoimmestary  Ml.  127*  19.  Windisch,  as  I 
see  now,  tlso  suggests  connection  with  commut  *  power.'  Lc.  has  eonitamar ; 
eomceim  is  regularly  actiye. 

*  muuiBedar  dwk  *  sie  bleihen  zusammen  stehen,'  an  impersonal  use  of  the 
deponent.    Cf.  immatinithar  ddib,  LU.  60*  3. 

^  Edited  by  Windisch,  IrUeh^  lexte,  ii.  2,  239  sq.,  from  the  Yellow  Book  of 
Leeaa  and  Egerton,  1782. 
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DbPONENT    FoBHS.  ACT:rB    FOBJIB. 

adi/ladithoT*u5'l[atgla- 
daifftkanu.  Eg,). 
3.  adotHgladafAar  26' ;  cl. 
30,    nimaeallaiiar^ 
Eg.  30). 

labrnr. 

pres.  ind.  |  ^alahradar.  28. 
eg- 3.     ) 

Deponcut  pretfirito  ituehroitair  '  awoke,'  3. 

Flod  Bricrond  7  Loinges  Mae  n-Duil  ii-Dermait,* 


pros,  ind,  pi.  I.  nitaghamar  'we  fear  thee  not,'  199, 

cuiriiir. 
pree.  ind.  8g.  3.  do>ii»tr»thar,  126. 

pi.  3.  dosrairetar  hede,  53. 
pret.  Hg.  3.  cotochrattar  '  so  tbat  it  alighted,'  259, 

fetar. 
ag.  1.  ni/etar.  186. 

2.  tH/ghrm.  156;  of.  13S,  M/tteraM,*  203. 
B.  fut.  eg.  1  roettur,  1S7. 

B.  Bubj.  sg.  2.  eofiiar,  106. 
adglidur. 
preB.  ind.  sg.  1.  adgludursa,  231. 

3.  atoffladadlar],  217. 
athgUsdar,^  198, 

pret.  Bg.  2.  adrogaihtr,*  231. 
3.  atgladaitar,  1 10. 

>  Eg.  hna  atamglaJalar,  which  is  to  be  corrected  with  Windisch  to  afuMf/tf* 
dat&aT ;  cf .  aftflfl^'iBJarAar  in  the  f oUowiiig  line. 


tic.  ia  here  cciirupt. 

Edited  by  'Windiech  from  the  Tellaw  Book  of  Lecaa,  Iritelt*  Tetu,  iL 

formation  for  fttar. 
>  Ab  to  a  pouible  adgladar,  eee  p.  &2,  not«.      It  is  impowible  to  regard  * 
here  as  anything  but  a  blunder,  due  perhaps  to  associatJOD  id  the  wriler'a  mind 
with  iilaidim  '  f  shout.' 


1,  164  80. 
-  A  Mid.  Ir. 
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DiPomnrT  Forms.  AcnvB  Forms. 

samlur. 

ipv.  8g.  2.  samaiUe  kU^  87. 

safnailtiiu  (sic),  80. 

dflsiiir. 

pres.  iod.  sg.  3.  arsiselhar  (MS.  -etar),  48. 
pi.  3.  arsiMtaty  17. 
subj.  pi.  1.  ardanesamar  *  we  will  support  them,'  44. 

Isolated  form  eandarlaithir '  '  dass  du  sie  triffst/  204. 
Deponent  pret.  romarastar ' '  remained,'  272. 

Togail  Bruidne  Da  Derga  (LU.  88*-99*). 
igur.* 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  atdgethary  87^  24. 

•buriur. 
pres.  ind.  pi.  3.  hiirit,  95^  30. 

^ciallor. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  eiaUathar  (v.),  91*  4. 

clniniur.* 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  roduiniur,  85*  15. 

omriur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  doeuirethar(hed^),S7^S0\ 

of.  85»  41,  doeorethar^  f  «  i   ...  o*»ii  o-r 
««H  ,   .       •    .r      «.H  ?  diehutrtd,  97^  27. 
92*»  1,  toBcutrethar,  86*» ' 

14,  tacureihar,  84*  27. 
pi.  3.  toscureiar  (MS.  ^o,.ur..  j  .,n(^,y,^  87^  20. 
^Aor),  bedg,  86*  38.      ) 

fetar. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  ni  hetar^  82*  27,  rosfetar^  93,  11. 

fetur,^  86*  4,  92*  26,  etc. 

1  Cf.  tarUUhar,  p.  62. 

'  This  verb  in  the  Glosses  and  elsewhere  is  regularly  active ;  deponent  forms 
are  found  in  the  Laws,  ii.  316,  1.  18,  mad  marathar,  338,  1.  18,  muna 
marathar. 

*  nitndiffHmmia,  of  the  facsimile  85^  25,  should  doubtless  be  nitndijj^/immis. 

*  Pres.  sec.  rocl6ti»,  86*  13,  fut.  sec.  pass.  roceehUutai,  88^  24. 

*  innaH'dath  n-eetamail  doeorethar  fair ;  cf .  92*  26,  %nd<U  ilgrU  doeuirthir 
itrfoUfair,     The  pres.  sec.  is  doeorady  %b^  14. 

*  This  form  of  fetuty  with  -ur  from  the  present  deponential  ending,  Ib 
common  in  these  texts.    So  nifetortay  Irish  l^^otes  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  11. 
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Dbponbnt  Piih«9. 

AcTITB  FuBin. 

1                        ipv.  8g.  2.  Jintai,  92"  37. 

[                   8.  Bubj.  pi.  3.  rofe»atdr,  87-  9. 

1                          adgUdur. 

1                     pret.  eg.  3.  ataragloJilar  .i.  roaidll. 

r                                             86-  17. 

labmr. 

pres.  ind.  Bg.  3. 

i"n;n«  /atf-M.  88"  25. 

laimnr. 

prcs.  ind.  sg.  I . 

ni  ^a/ffli™.'  98''  9. 

3.  ni  hmthar,  ^i"  11. 

pi.  3, /d/d.WfflV,  95*  10. 

■amlor. 

jpy.  sg.  2.  mmailU,  85''  4,  18,  86" 

»oni3<V.  93»  11,  94' i. 

n,  M>iu<iiti,  87"  21. 

nuua. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  tairiatedar.  89«  3. 

lairiMthar.  95''  23. 

•tnigiuT' cover." 

pros.  ind.  Bg.  3.  imdatw'gathar,*  95^  25. 

Deponent  perfect,  doehotmnaeair,  98*  23. 
Verbs  in  -ag-,  -ig-. 

Deponent,  nadaiamaigetar*  ('place  '),  90"  27. 
Active,  creviaigthi  ('  shakes  it '),  89*  28,  ereuttigtht,  95'  36, 
rataiget  (1.  rathaige*  '  marked '),  83*  15. 

Flight  of  Etiin  (LTT.  129). 
onirinr. 

pret.  sg.  3.  eondaeor attar,  129*  15. 


'  In  a  rerBion  prafesscdly  taken  from  anoUier  aource;  it  alw  cootaiiH  rslm 
for  earlier  iWii. 

'  C(.  arrfoft^rt^or 'whichcoverahim,' LU.81' U=LI..TB"32;  iaasiniilu 
description,  LL.  120'  47,  raluigedar;  in  a  quotation  in  Garmac'a  Gloesarj,  s.i. 
Tiirigen,  mlalaek  fri  (uiriyin  luigtlhar  tuilt  mar  mBirne,  whirh  maj  nteao 
'  not  a  hill  for  a  king  nbnm  a  great  flood  of  spears  corera ' ;  cf .  Stokei,  Truu. 
Phil.  Soc.  1891-3,  pt.  i.  194. 

'  On  analogy  of  the  dep.,  rodliyaldr,  83*  12,  as  io  Ml. ;  other  dep.  preteiito 
roftrtatdr,  97^  42  ;  immttiditnular,  98^  42. 
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DbPONIITT  FOUC8.  AOTIYl  FOBM8. 

mniniur. 
res.  ind.  sg.  1.  domumtw,  129^  8. 

nstiur. 
res.  ind.  sg.  3.  <U9i»edar  (=»ai+0>  ^^^*  ^^• 

Tochmarc  Etdine  (LU.  129»»-130*»). 

-flnchnr. 
pret.  sg.  3.  atlaigestdr,  130^  17.^ 

Deponent  perf.  ni  arddmair,  130*  5. 

Verbs  in  -tf^-,  -t^-,  hudigth$  (pres.  sg.  8),  130*  17,  eairigiui^ 
29*  44,  ra/Aat^M,  130*  18. 

Tochmarc  Etaine  (LU.  129*-132). 

dnininr. 
res.  ind.  sg.  3.  elunithar  {x.\  182.  8. 

onirinr. 
snbj.  sg.  2.  eu%r$f  131.  7. 

tochre  (r.),  132.  7. 
ipy.  sg.  2.  euirthe  (r.),  182.  7. 

*fo-ciallnr. 
pret.  sg.  3.  fochialladar   .i.   rotindil, 

132.  16. 

Deponent  perf.  ddmair*  132.  1. 
Deponent  pret.  atraigestar,  131.  15. 

^gaininr. 
fdt.  sg.  3.  dogignMtdr    do    menmaj 
131.  19. 

T^in  B6  Cuailnge*  (LU.  65-82,  LL.  63*-104*). 

ignr,  do'dgur, 
res.  ind.  sg.  1.  atdgur,  LIT.  75*  30. 

^  In  other  LU.  texts  not  given  apart  here  tothlaigestar,  128^  7  (Compert 
mcidaind),  atlugestar,  133*  18  (Sc^t  Mongain] ;  addimir,  133*  19,  aiddmuir, 
13^  2.  An  isolated  dep.  pret.  eistUtir  .i.  iarfaigu  *  asked,*  134^  10. 
*  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  LU.  and  the  LL.  texts  in  their 
Batment  of  rerbs  originally  deponent.  In  the  LU.  version  the  deponent 
flexion  is  well  preserved ;  in  the  LL.  version  deponent  forms  are  hardly  fonnd 

Fhil.  Irani.  189U9-8.  33 
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L         .„..,... 

ACTIVB    PORICI. 

■                             Bg.  3.  alotdgathar  (v.),  LU.  57*'  5 

fc                                   ardattigadar  (v.),  IL. 

^^^L 

^^^^1                      nagatbar '  who  does  not 

^^^P                             Ibar'  (v.),  LL.  95-  84. 

nittigadar.'  73"  9. 

pi.  1.  itaganunar,  LL.  56*  10. 

inti  tagammar,  LL.  bl*" 

47. 

8.  i%imiigeUirM    '  do  they 

.                                           fesrmc.'Lr.  67*32. 

Bubj.  Bg.  2.  «i  Offitkfr,  LU.  64*  H. 

*airUar. 

Bubj.  sg.  3.  eonairlilheT,  LIT.  73«  27. 

•bMnr. 

pres.  ind.  Bg.  8.  b&nthar{r.),  LU.  66''  29. 

fut.  pL  3. 

comhurfit,  LL.  100«  31. 

olmoior. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  eluniw  (r.),  LU.  66*  42. 

arc«wniM{r.),LL.83MI. 

rfwA;Mnrm[r.),LL.83"21. 

except  in  the  verb  dfur,  vhich,  ss  we  shall  see,  remained  deponent  eren  in 
late  teite,  and  in  perfecta  in  -nr,  where  the  deponeot  inQedon  euirived  lan^ 
than  in  other  parta  of  the  yerh.  The  inference  is  tbat  LL.  repreeenla  a  Ister 
rednctioQ  of  thia  popular  tale.  The  eiidence  of  the  deponent  here  eupporta 
Nettlau'a  view  of  the  LL.  teit.  Note  a1»o  the  fiequencj  of  Terbs  in  -aigim, 
and  of  dep.  forme  in  the  third  persons  of  the  >  preterite  in  LL.,  particolarlj 
in  the  Feraiad  epiiiode,  on  which  see  Zimmer's  remarks.  Zeitsrhrift  f.  Deutsche! 
Alterthum,  xiiii.  30'i.  In  LU.  Terbs  in  -aigita  are  rare,  aa  are  dep.  forms 
of  the  I  pret.  The  passage  in  which  thesu  latter  most  occur,  p.  79,  afreet 
Terball}-  viVa  the  LL.  tait,  and  cod'cys  the  impresBioD  that  it  is  a  later 
additiou.  Properly  the  LL.  rernon  of  the  Tkin  should  hare  been  put  with 
other  heroic  tales  in  which  the  deponent  inBeiion  haa  been  lost,  but  it  hu 
been  Vept  here  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  LU.  For  the  most  part, 
forms  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  come  from  LU. ;  those  on  the  left- 
hand  side  from  LL.  Active  foime  from  LU.  and  deponent  fonni  from  LL- 
are  printed  in  thick  type. 

I  nitcharaday  nitliigadar  '  he  loves  thee  not,  he  fears  thee  not,'  where 
-CBTodar  is  used  for  the  usual  -tara  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle,  like  Gt.  4(Sa/uu 
Kot  x<<^t>l'»>  fi^KOfiai  Moi  nipSafuii.  In  the  correeposding  pa&aage,  LU.  70*  13 
has  tlie  nnintelliKible  nachitaia  niichitehara .  Considering  the  Irish  fondness 
for  allilerotion  one  micht  emend  nmchilchaia  tuthitchara  '  who  halee  thee  not. 
who  loves  thee  not'  ;  there  might  be  a  verb  *eattim  conoetled  with  caiii  'hatred.' 
Eg.  9'i  (Rev.  Celt.  liv,  2S8j  has  the  apparently  corrupt  ttachataratAar  lueia- 
lairitAtar. 
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Deponent  Forms.  Active  Forms. 

8g.  3.  rochlunethar.  LV  61-27; )  ^^,,/^,,,(r.),LL.  83^  21. 
cf.  6l»>  10,  82»>20.        )  ^    ^ 

Bubj.  pi.  I.  elunemni,  LL.  82^  5. 

3.  ndeocldrat,^  LL.  95»  18. 

ipv.  eg.  2.  eluinte  (r.),  LIT.  66*  38. 

fut.pl.  3.  {e(meeehlafat,^    LL.     61» 

^  (      41;  cf.  64»42. 

cobraim  '  I  help.' 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  naohatohobratliar   (v.) 

'  it  helps  thee  not/  LL. 
84»  42. 
pret.  8g.  3.  cobrastar,  LL.  87*  34. 

cairiur. 
prea.  ind.  sg.  1.  friaeuriur^  LU.  57*  26. 

3.  rfo«ir.^A.r 'lights  upon/  |  ,,,^,y^^  ^i^.  78*  33. 
LU.  71*  10.  ) 

tocurethar  (with  ellipsis 
of  bed^)  *  springs/  LU. 
63*  23. 
fociLirethar,LL.59, 1. 47. 
f ochnridar,'  LL.  7  3*  4  9. 
pi.  3.  curit,  LL.  96»  25. 

snbj.  sg.  2.  ciLire(asipv.),LU.58^17. 

eoeorastar,  LU.  59*  32.*     dieurts,  LL.  62*  27. 
pret.  sg.  8.  dochorastdry  LU.  65*  41 ;  |  rochuir^  LL.  60*  13. 

cf.  82*  13.  )  rachuir,  LL.  73*  24. 

tocorastdr,  LU.  70»  10.       ratchuir,  LL.  102*  15. 
fut.  sg.  3.  Qcurfe  (v.),  LL.  56*  48. 

immaoarfi,  LU.  72*  4. 
fetar. 

sg.  1.  rafetnr8a,LU.7Pl,etc. 
and  LL. 

'  Cf.  CD  the  form  p  6,  note. 

•  With  transition  to  the  b  future.  A  simple  reduplicated  future  with  act. 
inflex.  noseechla  is  found,  LL.  47'^  12,  in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Dalian  M.  More, 
the  corresponding  pass,  ctcklaifir^  47*  11.     Pass.,  acechhstar,  100*  26. 

•  foehuridar  auma  don  chhttin  forsin  iruth  *  the  bronze  of  the  Spear  lighted  (?) 
on  the  stream*;  cf.  LU.  70*^  10,  airm  inarrasar  anuma  don  cletiniu  'the  place 
in  which  the  bronze  of  the  spear  rested.' 

•  Does  eorodechraatdr  belong  here,  LU.  80*  14  (the  passage  is  quoted, 
Windisch,  Worth,  668*,  top  of  page),  where  the  meaning  is  not  altogether  clear  P 
Mr.  Stokes  suggests  that  it  means  '  differed/  comparing  dechor  *  difference.' 


■^i 
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^L  DsrOKENT   FOBMH.  ACTITB    FoaMB. 

H  r&£etar,  LU.  68*  83,  et«. 

^^^^  ami  LL.  64"  5,  etc. 

^^^K  2.  rafetarsn,  LTJ.  69x30; 

^^^^  3.  nicoafltir,  LU.  73*  12, 

^^^^^  etc.  and  LL. 

M  ipv.  8g.  i.fintaitu,  V.  dd^  26. 

W  int.  Bg.  1.  Jinnuhiit,  LL.  100"  50. 

f  8.  snbj.  3g.  1.  oofeMUT,  LL.  68'  33. 

pi.  1.  CD/»Mn»iMar,LU.68M8, 

11*4. 
^fochiallur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  fichiallalhar    (r.),    LtJ. 
78*  30. 
•foUnnr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  /alnaihar  {i.),  LTJ.  67"  4, 


\ 


'gaininr. 
peif.  Bg.  3.  TO^fenair,  LL.  85"  18, 
fut.  sg.  3.  ad!iigHeihar,''U3.6&'2.       gigm,  LL.  87"  35. 

adgl&dnr. 
ipv.  sg.  2.  aealUu,  LL.  70» 

pret.  sg.  2. 


roaeaUait,  LL.   TO**  48, 
87"  29. 


3.  «ln«-fomVLU.71Ml.  j»'8H^  ^^-  '«'  '^ 
(      -LL.  76»40. 
oriMiflr(reL),LU.71'40. 
laimior. 

pres.  ind.  ag.  3.  «i  laimethar,  LU.  67' 
33. 
pi.  3.  nalamai,  LL.  72''  21. 

pcrf.  Eg.  3.  ni  Umair,  LTJ.  81'  41, 
82"  33. 
fut.  sg,  3.  noeoUmailhgr,'LJ}.GZ'\&. 

>  adgigoelkar  do  edrh  ni  albalh  '  eTerything  thnt  «bb  destrojed  slinll  be  mstk 
good  to  him';  cf.  odgrinilhir  (sic)  'thejr  are  returned,'  Laws,  ii.  312,  I.  2i, 
ailhsiH  •  reitifution,'  ibid.  'iVt,  278.  310,  elc. 

>  Cf.  p.  ao,  DOt«  ;  arlattar  under  tbe  iuflucDCe  of  the  dep.  ending  -otfw ;  d. 
tarreitair,  p.  22. 
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Dbponekt  Forms. 

midinr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  m%dedar{x.),  LTJ.  66*  21. 
perf.  Bg.  3.  ^(m^rr»Mkfet>(*hit'),LU. 

73*  20. 
damidair,  LL.  80*  31, 
102*  24. 

ramfdair,  LL.  92*  49. 
molar. 

pret.  8g.  2. 


AcnvB  FoHMs. 


ro9molai9^  LL.  83*24 ;  cf . 

1.  37. 
maramolau,  LL.  83*  22. 


tarrassatd,  LL.  103*  31. 


suflinr. 
pres.  ind.  eg.  3. 

pi.  3.  arsisetaff  LIT.  59*  29. 
Bubj.  8g.  3.  (as  ipv.),  fansedar  *  he 

shall  stop,' LU.  7 1*34. 
ipv.  sg.  2.  airisiu,  LIT.  78*  32,  LL. 

76*  38. 
dtithracoar. 

sg.  1.  dodiithraedr,  LIT.  67*  29. 
pL  1.  duthraomar,  LL.  82*  9. 
♦tuigiur. 

ardatngefhar,'  LU.  81* 
11,  LL.  78*33. 
Isolated  deponent  forms — ^fEUchlither,  congebethar,*  LU. 
79*»  18,  81*  30,  LL.  77*  3,  19 ;  conidtharlathar,*  'so  that  it 

^  Cf.  p.  67,  note. 

'  Faiehlethar  cath  (?)  (r.),  95*  37 ;  cf.  nadfoiehledary  Saltair  na  Rann,  8050, 
tnd/ottfA/im,  WindiflCD,  Wb. 

'  This  fonn  seems  to  be  used  impersonally  (cf.  p.   54),  followed  by  do, 

LU.  79*  18  (bLL.  77*  18),  foeheird  a  lurecha immd  eehaib  eongebethar 

doih  0  thui  eo  aurdomd  do  pdinibj  etc.,  which  seems  to  amount  to  *  he  throws 
mailcoats  about  the  horses  so  that  they  are  covered  from  forehead  to  croup 
with  little  spears,'  etc.  Eg.  93  (ReT.  Celt.  xv.  77)  has  Ian  doghainibh.  LV, 
81*  29,  eUabinar  ar6il  eongebethar  do  eo  barrkachtar  a  dondfkathroei  don  dergi 
miUta  do  arol  rig  *  a  eUabinar  (breast-tunic)  of  silk,  so  that  he  is  covered  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  \i\B  fuathbroe  with  the  warrior  scarlet  of  the  silk  of  kin^.* 
The  literal  translation  may  perhaps  be  *  there  extends  to  them  (him)  of.'  LL. 
.  79*  4  has  ^mdrieed.  Cf .  tkara  iiathroig  trebhnaidhi  grdill  seehtair  eongebhethir 
dhdgOH  0  thana  a  thaibh  go  Hugh  a  »hUa»da,  £g.  93  (Rev.  Celt.  xv.  77) : 
cf.  LL.  77*  41.  The  third  passage,  onagebethar  ar  luamnairecht  Mm  d6 
aneehtairj  LU.  79*  3  =  LL.  77*  Z^conachgebedh  ar  luamnibh  a  lam  amaigh 
ameehtair,  £^.,  is  not  clear  to  me.    Active  eongeib  *  which  extends.'  LL.  99'^  37. 

*  A  transitive  airlathar  is  found.  LU.  71*  26,  tdet  Lugaid  chuei  7  aranairlathar 
d6  inn  ingin^  which  seems  to  mean  *let  L.  go  to  him  and  offer  (?)  him  the 
maiden,'  but  I  have  no  other  examples  of  such  a  meaning. 
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(the  spear)  lighted,'  LL.  73^  45  (cf.  eotarla,  74*  37) ;  conlind- 
fadar,^  LL.  102*»  48,  103»  21,  immnsinithar^;  of  todonethar, 
sligethar,  nerethar  (r.),  LTJ.  78*  27,  28,  I  can  make  nothing. 

Deponent  perfects — LTJ.  eonact^nacair,  77*  33 ;  eonarrasair, 
81*»  26;  inarrasar,  70^  10;  tarrasair,  80»  39.  A  further 
extension  by  analogy,  imehamareair  *  he  asked/  62*  7  ;  ana- 
logical extensions  in  LL.,^  atacsBmnaoair,  97*  35 ;  ritaooenma- 
cair,  97*  22;  conarnecar,  80*  21;  ni  terlangair,  87*  15; 
ni  arlacair,  57*  2,  69^  28 ;  forromair,  83*  8 ;  imp&dar,  68^  21^ 
Verbs  in  -flj^-,  -i]^-. 

Deponent    LU.    niairigestdrt   69*   34 ;    ariffsetar,   57**   H 
eotneicnigedar,  61**  20  ;  nomaraigedar,  59*  26  ;  LL.  radeligeUt'^ 
57*   16,   rachomfaiciigestarf^    86**   7 ;   rafeoehraigsetary  86**  ^ 
garoguasaigsetar,  86^  45 ;  raruamnaigBetar^  103*  54.* 


^  From  the  context  the  word  seems  to  mean  *  dare/  eta  eolindfadar  inn  6eh^ 
mo  phoba  Chonehobair  do  thuaryain  amlaidseo  7  messi  imbethaid  *  who  shall  d^^ 
to  strike  my  father  Conchohar's  **Groaner'*  in  this  way,  and  I  aliye?*  ;  ^^^ 
coHnfadhar  na  balcbriathraso  dordda  frimsa  *  who  shall  dare  to  speak  th^"""*""^ 
mighty  words  to  me  ?  *     But  that  is  a  mere  guess,  and  1  have  no  other  install  "^ 
of  the  word. 

*  Impersonally  tmma«/»>Mar  ^(^t&  *  they  grapple  with  one  another,'  LU.  60* 
cf.  p.  54,  note. 

^  Ataeamnaea%i\  ritacoemnaeair  are  new  formations  for  the  Old  and  Mid( 
Irish  atachomnaiCy  which   is   also  found   in   the  T&in.     C<mamecar  rU  *  wIp- 

met  him*;    cf.   conarnic,  TS*'   17.      Nifarlattgair  *  he  did  not  endure/  froi 
fidayigini.     Ni  arlacair  *  he  did  not  permit '  from  arUicim ;  cf.   ni  arlaiCy  LI^>' 
73**29.     Fortmnair  *  he  laid '  =ybfrwim  {fuirmim).     As  to  impddar — impuda-^ 
Ciichnlaind  friu  7  benais  a  se  cinnu  (Hb  *  C.  turned  upon  them  and  cut  otf  thei^ 
six  heads ' — I  can  onlv  sugp^est  that  it  may  be  an  analogical  formation  iDn^ 
the  3  pi.  impdtar  (L]..'l03'»  28). 

*  L>epou(^nt  forma  are  very  common  in  LL.  in  the  third  persons  of  the  t 
preterite,  and  these  may  be  retransl'orniations  of  active  forms. 

*  In  LL.  deponential  forms  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  s  pret.,  esixxially 
after  p.  80,  ana  al)ove  all  in  the  Ferdiad  episode.  In  LU.  they  are  most  irequeut 
in  ]).  79,  a  passage  wliich  is  found  in  much  the  same  words  iu  LL.  The 
following  list  is  not  exhaustive.  LU.  rocarastar^  72^*  31  ;  condacnmnaf>tar, 
64''  9;  doretlaistir,  68*'  15;  rogabasiar,  79  passim;  roinnisimar,  68*  4.  LL. 
dalastar,  63''  25  [raddl,  64*  11);  raerastar,  81*  33;  mrfaema$(ar,  74^  39; 
ranttchestar,  81'^  33  ;  rngabaatar,  72^  48,  77  passim,  86  passim,  92'"  4 ; 
royi'sistar^  61=*  18;  nirragonastary  103*  51;  rognuisestar,  61*  18;  rarmar- 
fit'sfar,  85*'  19  ;  romadmnstar,  72*'  48  ;  ratmehatar,  86**  21  ;  ratnascestar,  86''  23; 
rndistar,  74*  32  ;  rnrepestar,  81''»  33  ;  roaniastaVy  68*  40  ;  rotihiigestary  86*"  2u  ; 
darasredt:fitar,  68''  47  ;  ratrvgdnstar,  86*^  22;  tucasfar,  72*  34,  103"  28  ;  rourg- 
iiustiir,  63*  23;  tifirdertitsnrnar,  100''  6;  ratasairgsemar,  lOO*'  6;  raberUatar, 
91''  28;  biirhomhiisetar,  95''  10;  rabulg»etar,  104*  2;  gorackior»e(arj  84*'  4; 
ronyocbrothsatar,  98'"  7  ;  radamsatary  80*  40  ;  gorachoniraicsetary  86^  39  ;  rachrtm- 

.s(ffar,  80*'  32;  rafocsatar,  96*  51;  faitsetar,  91*  26;  goroftUsetar,  S6^  4o; 
fodnrflsetar,  84''  11,  35,  cf.  85''  40  ;  gabsntar,  68*'  60;  ragabsatar,  55*>  10,  SO* 
25,  84^  50.  84'^  17,  85"  8,  85*'  29;  goragdrsetar,  86*^  48,  cf.  82*'  46;  A<v«i- 
stfnr.  84''  32;  daronsatar,  86'^  39,  42,  44,  47,  51,  87*  6;  darinpsefar,  87*  3; 
goro/irsetar,  86''  52  ;  condaralasntary  (MS.  -astar)^  IZ^  32  ;  gorolup^atar^  SS**  45  ; 
raraidsetar,  79''  28,  80*  48,  91*'  3,  92*  20;  atraigseiar,  89»»  9;  nOdtdtam-f 
80''  30;  coro8caig»ciar,  92*'  22;  raseoirtetOTy  84»»  11,  27,  86*  26,  W  99; 
rathcigsetar,  91*  43  ;  ruetatar,  89*  4. 
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Active  LU.  atrigthi,  57"  2;  arigit,  62'  23;  bfrlaigthut, 
6l»  32;  htrtaigthi,  6I»  36;  hfrtnaigit,  77"  32;  cdraigmit, 
S9"  34 ;  raehamig,  80'  7  ;  cretAigit,  77"  32 ;  erilhnaigitt, 
79"  24;  tfiUi^mlf,  59"  34;  LL.  arigit,  86"  18;  niairgem, 
61"  47;  ramhertaig  ('he  shook  himself),  64"  29 j  bertcigis, 
69^  48  ;  btrtnaigit,  64"  27,  76'  10  ;  buadaigfei,  82'  38 ;  raeonfy 
(1.  -eamig),  78' 4;  eertaigit,  64"  29;  ooraigit,  66"  3;  M^roij; 
(ipv.),  66*  49 ;  crutaigit,  76'  9 ;  erithnaigt»t,  77"  25 ; 
eittlaigit,  69"  48 ;  raehriehtnaig,  84"  24 ;  naeuMttig  (ipv.), 
84*  41 ;  d*UgJU,  57'  17  ;  ro»comdl»thaig,  62"  13  ;  radorehaig, 
85' 51;  rafadbaig,  88' 22  j /irfJoi>  (ipv.).  88'  20;  ntrofuliff, 
72'  29,  cf.  84"  24,  80"  27  ;  raminaig,  96"  43 ;  ratkaigid, 
63"  45;  rathaigit,  57"  23;  raUdraig,  102"  18;  «l  *rfri<lyum, 
58"  38 ;  raiuanmig,  85'  52 ;  ni  tharmnaigftt,  00"  43. 

Mesca  Ulad'  (LU.  19'-20",  LL.  261"-268»). 


DlFOIfBKT   FOBHS. 

enirinr. 
frei.  ind.  pi.  3. 
pt«t.  sg.  3. 

fetar. 
Bg.  1.  aadfetar,  LT^  264'  25. 

2.  infetam,  LL.  264'  24. 
ipv.  Bg.  2.  flnta,  LL.  263"  5. 

B.  fut.  Bg.  3.  rofetlar,  LU.  19"  11. 

*gitiiunr. 
perf.  sg.  3.  rogemir,  LL.  264*  46. 

adglidnr. 
prat.  pi.  3. 
fat.  Bg.  1.  atagtgailarta,  LU.  19''  30. 

3.  atagtgaUdathar,  19"  30. 
atagegUitkar,  ig"  33.' 


Acnvi  Foam. 


a  euirtt,  LL.  265*  6. 
aekuir,  LL.  266"  25. 


curaoMoUM^LL.  261"34 


t  tTnlbrtmuitel]'  the  end  at  the  tale  u  not  preaerred  in  LL.,  while  in  LU. 
m1;  •  bagment  of  the  end  baa  been  preeened.  The  two  Tendoni  leem  to 
(tod  in  maeb  the  Mme  relation  to  one  another  aa  the  two  texts  of  the  Tdin,  and 
ttiej  hale  bc<(<n  trtutod  in  the  aame  iray.  A  noteworth}'  feature  in  the  LL. 
text  is  the  frequcne}'  ni  -tnd  so-calJed  consuetndinal  Idciub. 

>  aigenlathar  would  etand  in  the  eune  relation  to  *adg^laJath«r  M  adgladar 

iqu»fftli»il<ir,  p.  Ga,  note. 
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CHAW. 

prea.  iod.  sg.  3. 

1                       laiminr.' 
f                    pret.  8g.  3. 

AcnVB    FORHB. 

«■    Wflir.    LL.    268-  5 
{bi»). 

ir  narhm.  LL.  263*  5. 

1                          BiMinr. 
pres.  iad.  pi.  3. 

lairiiit,  LI 

,.  265-  10. 

1                        Deponent  preterites '— LL.  feraatar.  263»  2B  ;   raf  irftstar, 
L                   262»  1 ;  ratalineetar,  263'  a  ;  rainniBetar,  268*'  9 ;  tinCMtar, 
1                    262"  21. 

1                Terbsm.fly.,.,^.. 

F                          Active  fonna — LU.  tudigthi, 

1                ■       266"  35  i  naheligiiu,  265-  19. 

19*  21 

;   LL.  eondathtlhaigini. 

SergUge  Conculaind' 

'{LU. 

43-50). 

agnr. 
preB.  ind.  8g.  1.  »f  agur,  41'  35. 

mtg.  Bg.  2.  ni  a-fft/f-r,  44-  36. 

Bf%-wa(r.),.49'33, 

*airliar. 
Bubj.  Bg.  2.  mrlithtr*  46*  9. 

onirinr. 
pret.  sg.  3.  roekuir,  47''  14. 

fttar. 
Bubj.  pi.  3.  fiwnidar,  46*  11. 
B.  Bubj.  Bg.  1.  eof\atwr,  45*  26. 

3.  anrtfttUf  (t.),  46*  32. 

■  ni  Itmtkar,  LL.  266*  27,  »  passTe  in  foim,  and  maj  be  bstnlated  u  a 
passiya  '  it  will  not  be  dared.' 

'  Inatead  of  the  aetiTe  tamale=r<aalitli  'WM  past,'  t.ff.  LL.  67'  13,  Mik 
lamaic  do  ehdek  urgnom  bid  ^  bma  '  when  the  rest  had  finished  prepaiinp  food 
and  driok,'  we  find  in  thii  teit,  2G!i'4e,  nifAdmoear  ocAf  a  not  do  imr ' hia  bonea 
had  oa\j  just  been  nnyoLed,'  262'>  31,  totamaear  Ue. 

'  Edited  by  Windisch,  ZHkA*  Texle,  i.  206  eq.,  wilh  Tsriuib  from  H.  4.  22, 
T.C.U.    The  pieoe  contaiiu  the  Brialharlhfeete  Connilaind.  I.C.  46»  1-30. 

*  8o  1  would  read  for  aiiUler  of  MS.  :  oiriifliT  mnfii  'thon  ahalt  conenlt 
memory  or  tradition.'  In  the  saniu  passage  the  obecure  mrefalar  eeemi  to  be 
ivpoaeat,  mroffalar getulaigi  fetd  ia  pciailkeT  (soK.  6,  22,  wnmgijgmiUr,  LTJ.) 
grin.  Mr.  Stokes  calta  my  attention  to  Aroja  .i.  firtnaigthtr,  O'Don.  Sappl., 
and  duggeata  that  the  tDsoniiig  may  be '  let  them  Teiifj  tbe  blanch  □(  geiie«l(^,' etc 
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DxPOKBirT  F0BM8. 

^gainiur. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  jfenith&r,^  46^  12* 

adgl&dnr. 
pret.  8g.  3. 

labmr. 
pret.  8g.  3. 

laiminr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  Idmathair  (r.),  49*  38. 


AcTiTB  Forms. 


aedUai»,  45^  36. 


lahrait,  44^  14. 


-oiu. 
(?)  8ubj.  sg.  2.  faitehither,^  46»»  17. 

Verbs  in  -<y-,  -»^-. 

Deponent' — an^ntar,  44*  17. 

Active— rooin^itf^,  49*  24 ;  eriehtnaigid  (r.),  45*  5 ;  ardot- 
chuihdig  (ipv.  sg.  2),  46*  30 ;  rognathaigsem,  45*  4  ;  rwrdthaig^ 
49»  25,  49*  43;  dianaiihigei  (v.),  47*  18;  taithiges,  47*  14; 
romihathig$et,  47*  2. 

Fled  Bricrend  (LIT.  99*-ll2**). 

ad-&gar. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  2.  ataigther.* 

dnininr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  2.  atelunmUj  104*  9. 

onirinr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  eurethar  (r.),   106*  41 ;    niehuir  (r.),    104*   12 ; 

cf.  106*  33. 
snbj.  sg.  2. 


ipy.  sg.  2. 


cf.  108*  18. 
cuire    tamla,    105*    30, 

106*  18. 
euir  a  samail,  106*  3. 


^  LIT.  geniUr,    See  preceding  note 

'  nifaitehither  unari.  0*  Curry  translates  '  You  will  not  deride  old  people.' 
If  the  form  be  correct  it  might  be  a  subjunctive  from  a  compound,  fo-aith-chiu 
*  look  down  upon,'  *  despise,'  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.  Deeiy  d4ea,  as  ipr.  47^  2, 
3,  4,  etc.  (y.)« 

'  On  analogy  of  deponent  roeharatiar^  43^  12,  13,  15  ;  coramaichnettar 
(0.  It.  aithgedinU  48*  5  ;  rosearsatar  (t.),  47»  33. 

*  Edited  by  Windisch,  Iritehe  Texte,  i.  2>54  sq.,  with  rariants  from  Egerton 
93.  Brit.  Mus.  and  H.  3.  17,  T.C.D.  The  concluding  portion,  Cermach  ind 
Euanadm^  which  is  incomplete  in  LU.,  has  been  published  from  a  Leyden  MS. 
(L.)  by  Stem,  Rev.  Celt.  xiii.  28  sq.,  and  from  an  Edinburgh  MS.  (Ed.)  by 
Meyer,  BC.  xiy. 

•  L.m»attauiirti,  Ed.,  Rer.  Celt.  xiv.  464 ;  so  adaghaietir,  L.,  EC.  xiii.  31 » 
atUtdary  Ed.,  EC.  xiy.  453. 
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Deponent  Forms. 

ActtVB   FOBJU. 

♦oomalnnr. 

prcB.  ind.  eg.  3. 

eomalUu.  110''  12. 

eBOi. 

a.  Bubj.  Bg.  1.  eondatsar,  104-  H. 

fetar. 

subj.  pi,  l.JiHtimidr,  112"  38. 

adgladtir. 

l>ret.  8g.  3.  atgUdotlm-,  99'' 35,  101" 

34. 

laiminr. 

pres.  ind.  8g.  3.  lainiathar  {t.\  102"  15. 

perf.  Bg.  3.  roUmair,  112' 37. 

•folamur. 

BUbj.  Bg.  3.  fulimathnr,  104''38,'  1 10» 

49. 

pret.  sg.  3.  folmaatar,  102*  20. 

pi.  3. 

Jolmami,  103'' 31. 

midiur. 

pree,  ind.  sg.  3.  dammidelhar*  'he  hieB,' 

111M5. 

pi.  1. 

eoimidtm,  110' 23. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  furathmenadar,  111"  33. 

foraithmmathtr  (M3.-ator), 
111"  17. 
perf.  pi.  3.  domminaldr.  111*  34. 

molnr. 
pret.  pi.  3.  moUat,  108*  40. 

duthracoar. 

sg.  1.  doniilhraemr,  100"  10. 
tailor, 
pres.  ind.  eg.  3.  fordatuigith^r,*  105*  44. 

1  Eg.  hae  here  retlematkar.  fut.  of  ru-Jatniiur. 

'  Cf.  p.  16,  note.     For  tniaitar  the  tut.  peaa.  catmidfidtr,  Ua"  23. 

*  ni  fiiffbiitar  fir  aitd  eonmeitar  a  at  1  a  di,  etc.,  'there  will  Dot  be  't™ 
a  man  there  who  will  equal  hia  age  and  his  growth,'  etc.  Here /a^Mifar  KeU 
as  Mr.  Stokes  also  has  su^esled,  a  harharic  <  future  from  /ufaiain. 

'  infoll  ferdaiuigithar  'the  hair  which  covecB  him';  cf.  p.  B7,  note,  •* 
■dd/ontiXutfiMtH',  Laws,  il-  284,  and  ar<utuigitluar,  Ir.  Texts,  iiL  18. 
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adcia. 

8ubj.  sg.  3.  ninaccathar,  107^  40. 

DeponeDt  perfects— /or«5^m»«(r/Mr,  111*  39;  ardamaiVy  112* 
41  ;  nifarddmair,^  111^  12. 

Isolated  deponent  forms — coihlethar^  (r.),  102^  7;  dligetw^ 
(r.),  109*»  35  ;  fudsnadar  ^  (r.),  106*  44;  gebitar^  (r.),  104* 
41  ;  noiinithar*  110*  31  ;  mmaeanmnitar,'^  106*  2,  109*  16; 
tmmustecrathar^  (r.),  102**  1. 

Verbs  in  -ag-. 

Deponent  forms — rofergaigeBiar^  lOl"*  3  ;  inrahrethaigestar, 
112*40.« 

Active  forms — mani  hrethatgeseOf  107*  28;  brethmgfetsa, 
107*29;  chatlh^aigmitm,  107*22;  rocrithnaigset,  101*2;  coro- 
diUig,  105*  30  ;  fortamlaigid,  109*  5;  nirrathatgiem,  105*  11. 

Siaburcharpat  Conculaind  >*»  (LU.  113*-115*). 
cluiniar. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  rochluinethar  (v.),  115*  3. 
subj.  sg.  3.  eoelothar  (v.),  114*  43. 

^  nirdaifMet  for  nirdamatar^  110^  35. 

'  The  precieie  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  general  sense  of 
eoiblethar  eeim  seems  to  be  *  who  takes  a  leap';  of.  eoibliud  buada,  LU.  102*>  21, 
and  dr  atehota  ikhumaehtai  ocai  fri  eoxbled  fergnim^  LU.  123^  1.  Coibliud 
may  stand  for  cam-Jilliudj  and  we  might  perhaps  compare  Jilliud  erred  ndir, 
one  of  Cuchulinn's  feats. 

'  Read  with  £g.  is  Cwulaind  dligethar  *it  is  Cuchulinn  that  has  a  claim  to  it '; 
for  the  deponent  form  cf.  dligidir^  LL.  346*'  30. 

*  Winoisch  seems  right  in  taking  fudmadar  here  and  diafuatnaitherj  lOe^^  2, 
as  deponent  forms  used  in  a  middle  sense.  The  passive  form  in  the  Glosses  is 
fuatnithery  amal  fufuasnither,  MI.  66<*  17. 

^  Read  gebithar  with  Eg.  From  natfri  got  gebithar  of  Eg.  we  should 
probably  emend  LU.  to  nad  fri  g6e  gebithar  *  who  is  not  given  to  (?)  falsehood.' 
Whether  that  reproduces  the  sense  or  not,  gebithar  seems  to  be  a  deponent  form. 

*  In  a  middle  sense  *  he  stretches  himself ' ;  the  same  meaning  is  expressed 
by  the  affixation  of  a  pronoun  to  the  active  form  in  eimthiy  LU.  59^  39. 

"^  This  should  be  immacomsinithar  doib.     For  the  construction,  cf.  p.  64,  noto. 

*  ifMHUtteerathar  'covers  them,*  *  protects  them.*  Cf.  Ml.  65*  1,  iarsitidi 
adeuaidsom  dineueh  imme  ihecrathar  eritt  dianeehtair  otoi  talmaidiu  duaisttdit 
de  festin  hie  *  after  he  has  spoken  of  all  that  covers  Christ  without  {i.e.  his 
outward  appearance]  he  suddenly  turns  to  speak  of  Himself.'  Cf.  the  dep. 
inflexion  in  the  word  ^tuigiur^  of  kindred  meaning. 

*  Other  deponent  preterites  are  roderacaigestar,  99^  9 ;  aarhutdr  {Idaim 
•throw'?),  102»  28;  italUutdr,  107*  30  ;  cf.  Ill*  1.  28;  faitbettdr,  lOO^  13; 
oehsatar  (r.),  102t>  24. 

>o  Zimmer,  Zeitaehr,  /.  deutsehet  Alterth.  xxxv.  43,  dates  the  text  from  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  but  it  is  probably  earlier.  Note  the  preservation 
of  the  old  subjunctive  stem  elo-. 


L 
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Dbponikt  Fobub.  AcTiya  Forks. 

*j&miiir. 
perf.  8g.  3.  rogenair,  115*  37. 

adgUdnr.' 
eubj,  8g.  1.  eonidtuirladur,  US'  7. 
pret.  8g.  8.  ni  arlaim'r,  1 H"  3. 
Verbs  in  -off-. 

roehruthaigHiar*  (t.),  U5*  16. 

Eohtra  Condia  (LU.  120'-121«). 
onirinr. 
prea.  ind.  sg.  3.  (o(cAi»-<(A«r(r.),120»43, 
pret.  Bg,  3.  iochoriutur,  120»  34. 

adgl&dur. 
.   ,        „  ( aeaiUi    '  whom   tliou  ad- 

f  "•■••""'■■«■'■  1     ar»«<120M3. 

3.  adgladadar,  120*  U. 
Terba  in  -ig-. 

eotomiienigidar  '  compels  me,'  120*  28. 

Aided  Coucolaind  (LL.  UV^IH"). 

ftd-Affnr. 
pret.pl.  1.  adraigumar,  120*29. 

•lurliur. 
pret.  8g.  3.  eomairleitar,  123*  3.' 

•bnrinr. 

pre8.  ind.  pi.  8.  eomburetar  (r.),  119*  19. 
*eiaUnr. 
pret.  eg.  3.  eiallailar,"  123*  31, 


I  In  116>  23  aiomglaithe  would  fonndly  be  most  natunll;  taken  for  in 
imjHiia1it6  =  alomgliidUAe,  cf,  p  52,  note  (bul  alatnglaite,  p.  48],  but  from  the 
meSDing  it  is  queationable  wbether  the  writer  did  Dot  intend  it  for  an  iadicatire. 
Loegaire  refnaed  to  bolieTe  tit  Palrick  till  he  should  hare  Been  and  apokMt 
vith  Cuchulinn.  Cuchulinn  now  aaya  to  him,  atomchi  a  Letgairi  alonjUitln 
leir ;  trinni  ertlia  Palraie  iiatu  /ki  pern  '  thou  west  me,  Loegaire,  thou  ipeakest 
vith  me  face  to  fate;  if  thou  beliere  not  Piitiick,  thuu  ahalt  be  in  pain.' 
Heru  an  indicatiie  geema  much  more  likely  than  an  imperatiTe.  Poaaiblf  «a 
■huuJd  cormct  to  alomglailhtr. 

'  A  deponent  preterite  ieogatiar  (t.),  116>  14, 

*  All  in  the  lament  of  Emer  OTtr  Cochtiliiui. 
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Bbponbnt  Fo&ic8.  Acmni  Forics. 

♦cobrur.' 

/  nachitchohradar    'which 
id.  8g.  3  (r.)  I      does  not  help  thee/ 

ipv.  8g.  2.  eohatrthe  (r.),  119*  17. 
pret.  sg.  3.  cohrattar,^  123^  14. 

conoim. 

res.  ind.  eg.  3.  eomaihar "    (r.)    *  which 

protecte'  (?),  119*29. 
pret.  8g.  3.  fm-emastarj^  123^^  7. 

omriur. 

res.  ind.  sg.  3.  doeuridar  hedg^   119^  5, 

121*  16;  without  W^, 
122*  2  ;  cf.  4. 

♦foUnur.' 
pret.  8g.  3.  faUrmtar,^  123*  6. 

*gaiiiinr. 
fut.  8g.  3.  gignithar  (r.),  119*  48. 

ad-glddnr. 
pret.  8g.  3.  aeillestar,^  123*  6. 

laiminr. 
pret.  pi.  3.  ni  rolamsatar,^  121*  22. 

lisdar. 
fat.  pi.  1.  aurts/emmar,  120*  13. 

-tluchnr. 
es.  ind.  8g.  3.  dosfothlaig,  122*  45. 

♦tnigiur. 
es.  ind.  sg.  3.  ratuigedar,  120*  47. 


*  Other  instances  of  deponent  inflexion  in  this  yerb,  in  addition  to  those 
eady  ^ven,  are  nimchobrathar  *  it  helps  me  not/  LL.  284*>  26  (in  a  story  of 
.  Molbng),  notnehobradarta^  286*  28  (in  a  story  of  a  sister  of  Molasse). 

'  Deponential  forms  from  this  verb  have  been  given  above,  p.  61 ;  as  a  rule 

is  active. 

'  faUnabthair^  123*  1,  may  possibly  be  deponent,  but  the  passage  is  not  clear 

me. 

*  Bemodelled  after  the  «  pret.  from  the  old  rolamaiar. 
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Deponent  perfects — iinehoeninacuir,^  122'' 25;  naJ/ordamarin} 
119"  1  J  liuriuair,  121"  6. 
Terbs  in  -a^-,  -ig-. 

Deponent    forma — roidraigtHar,     122"    32;      miaJaigtti»,' 
123''9i  rathaigeslar,^  12S^  II ;  urrfai>-M«>M<iir,' 128"  10.  I 

Active  forms — ereehtaaiff/il  (v.),  119'  40;  raehoraig,  12P  35;     ' 
faihnigel  (r.),  123'  5;  rarosdraig,  119"  16. 

Toclimftrc  Emere  (ITT.  121*-127'').  ■ 
Deponent  Fokmb.  AmvE  Fubhi.  J 

*oliiininr.  I 

preB.  ind.  Bg.  3.  atchlitm,  126*  18.  I 

*ooiiiaIiiiir. 

pKt,  8g,  3.  comalliuiar  (Fncs.    mi»- 
dlmtai),  127"  17. 
adglidur. 
pros,  inil,  sg.  1.  a^glMur {Vixes.adijadur), 

124»  4.  1 

molnr. 
proa.  ind.  sg.  1,  eo  romolaim,  124'  23. 

nudinr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  fmuidtur*  124'  12. 

'  In  this  psssB^  imchoemniKair  pyee  Do  aenae.  Perhaps  we  should  md 
iauhomarettir  '  asLed,'  which  would  EDiC  the  context. 

'  From  damim  'grant,'  'gire'  seem  to  tome  the  new  analogic*!  formstioM 
nindamtat.  122"  30  ;  rodamailar,  122i>  31. 

'  From  the  lament  of  Emor,  in  trhich  is  also  fonnd  the  deponent  preleritei 
baigettar,  123''  16. 

*  The  word  a  tonnd  in  the  same  phrase,  Windisch,  Ir.  Textr,  i.  1*1,  1.  26, 
fotuidiur  a  n-dtno  7  a  n-dibergai.  aad  in  the  I^wn,  ii.  380.  1.  12,  foniiditker ; 
Cf.  1.  13,  3He,  1.  6, 16,  IS,  19.  The  deponential  infleiion  still  preiails  in  the  text 
of  the  Laws,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  accoant  in 'fixing  their  date. 
I  hBTB  noted  the  following  forms  in  a  cuisoiy  eiamioatioD  of  the  text; 
whether  the  hlundera  are  due  to  the  copyists  or  the  cditorn,  the  method  of 
printiag  makes  it  impoeeible  to  tell  without  an  examination  of  the  MSS.  (the 
prinled  teita  are  very  untrustworthy) — immuicebnilhar.u.  280  ;  oodaecmaUatkT, 
lii.  32  (but  eamallat,  ii.  140,  306] ;  initkuiritAar,  intuirithfr,  iT.  188,  d. 
ii.  284,  290,  306,  328;  ro/alliuMtar,  iii.  30;  arafiiter  'that  thou  nayA 
know,'  iii.  106,  126,  etc. ;  cafinnalhar.  IT.  190,  cf.  iii.  S,  60 ;  geniiher,  ii.  38, 
laiaHnilhgtniUr,  it.  164,  cf.  ii.  312 :  labraillur,  ii.  306,  etc. ;  nocA  laimtlhrr, 
if.  102  (corrupt  nchlanulhar,  iv.  190);  mamtliar,  ii.  316,  33H,  391;  nm- 
mididhar.  It.  16,  etc.;  domidider,  ii.  320,  cf.  142,  232,  etc.;  tairitedliir 
'     :airiudar),a.  324  (bat  nuni  fiiriuf.  ii.  32  B) ;  dcftitidar  {  =  do-/o-ii4ttdtr}). 
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Deponent  perfect*  (rather  8  aorist) — tarra%air,  126^  26. 

jrbs  in  -fl^-. 

noshertaiffend,  127*  27  ;  roehreehtnaig,  126*  29. 


Short  Stories  of  a  Religious  Character,  LL.  278  sqq, 

Bias  macclerech,  278*  37. 
Deponent  Forms.  Active  Forms. 

clmniur. 

rotchlunimy  278^  19. 

3.  ni  chluinethar,  278^  17. 

erbs  in  -o^-,  -ly-. 

nachamchairig  (ipv.)i  278^  15;  eorothathheoig,  278*  30. 

Ri  irissech,  278*  32. 

atlochur. 
.  8g.  3.  ni  eonroatlaigMtar^  279*  1. 


,  ind.  I 
.  1.      ) 


Bdi  ri  amra,  279*  35. 
cluiniur. 


'  *^^i-  \  naeUrsa,  280*  19. 
:.  1.     ) 


cmnur. 


'•  ^°^-  ]  dochwedar,  279*  6. 
?.  3.      ) 

j.  8g.  2.  eure,  279*  17. 

fetar. 

it.8g.3.  rofestar^  279*  25. 

Deponent  «  preterites — roscarastar,   279*  5;    m  rophmd- 
iemmar,  280*  10. 


.  s.  Biibj.  eomainer,  iv.  18.  ActiTe,  airliut  (if  the  reading  be  right),  ii. 
mdrmoipidj  iii.  34 ;  samaigat^  iv.  8.  On  the  other  hand  the  so-called 
netudinal  ending  -end  is  sometimes  found  umaidend^  iii.  64 ;  ni  obund,  ii. 
;  indarhann,  ii.  306. 

On  p.  121^  32  is  found  nirodsathar  arenga.  The  meanini?  must  surely 
bis  beard  had  not  grown/  for  it  was  a  constant  reproach  to  Cuchulinn  that 
ras  a  beardless  boy  (cf.  LU.  74^  33).  Of  the  word  renga  in  this  sense  I 
)  no  further  example.  If  it  be  a  sin^ar,  rodsathar  would  be  a  form  of 
same  land  as  impddary  p.  63.  But  it  is  possible  that  renga  is  plural,  and 
i  rodeathar  is  an  error  for  rodeatar* 
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Cethmr  Macclerech,  281"  40- 

DlP0KB.1T    FOEMS.  ACTITB    FoBll*. 


8g.  3.     }  *' 

-tlnehnr. 

P^'-  ^*-  j  „tlochur,  2810  4. 
sg.  1.      ) 

Deponent  *  preterite — cotairohelUaiar,  281*  51. 

Bai  rf  amra,  282"  32. 

clainiur, 

prea.  ind.  1  ^j  ^^i^f^^ar,  282»  46. 
8g.  3.      ) 


pt.  1.      ) 

6.   Emldm  MoonuT*  RiiHni,'  LBr.  261»-262«, 

'  Buc1i  U  the  title  vhiclt  this  piece  \ieiixs  in  the  Liabhar  Srtae.  Mochuta  (>[ 
Rditliin  died  a.d.  636,  O'Curr;-,  ManiiieHpl  Matn-iah.  374.  Bnt  in  i 
muDUM^ript  in  tbe  Royal  Irisli  AcademT,  23,  N.  10,  p.  82  f.q.,  Ihe  (iipn- 
icription  w  Folhad  na  nutoint  .ee.  hanc  ngulttm.  Fothad  di«d,  accolding  to  tkt 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  SIS.  23,  N.  10  (N,]  condsta  partly  of  Tellni). 
partly  of  paper,  vhich  ia  rapidly  duuntegrating.  The  Begula  stands  in  the 
paper  portion.  The  manuscript  la  a  whole  haa  been  copied  frum  good  aoaron,  ud 
in  many  cases  in  the  Regula  it  ahowa  a  better  reading  than  LBr.  The  dntia 
of  a  king  stand  before  those  of  a  biahop,  and  are  set  forth  at  greater  length  thu 
in  LBr.  At  the  end  are  Hie  additional  quatrains,  beginning  Diemia  InMAccA 
ba  treboT  ba  fuarraek  fri  each,  ba  failidk  fri  hsidedu  cia  tital  gac\  Irali, 
and  ending  Figelt  aina  emaigrii  olmtaH  tan  noigttu,  niiar  mdichlatt  rferfiimi 
ia  <irdia  gack  andtne.  Than.  p.  SS,  4,  foUov  more  precepts  of  the  same 
kind,  be^nniag  Varna  riaguil  incoimded  it  f»n  n>  faigb*  batgat.  The  foUon- 
ing  poinle  in  the  language  may  be  noted: — dtert  is  still  diaiyllabic,  N.  S4,  3  = 
derce,  B.  261>  42;  N.  8S,  2S  =  sdoeri,  B.  261"  23.  The  n.  pi.  masc.  of 
the  art.  is  in,  preserved  in  on^arfAnir,  N.  ou  brmtair,  B.  2B1>>  SB  ;  n.  pi.  Dtmt. 
na  Mlgalru,  !S2>  26  (m  kilgaluir,  K.].  Oen.  ag.  and  uom.  ud  aoc.  pi.  fern, 
of  art,  are  na,  gen.  pi.  moie  frequently  na  than  ifUM.  The  tcrminatiom  of 
the  dat.  pi.  of  the  adj.  is  preserved,  Utthib  ttehlaidib ;  for  em  Jrata  tfima,  B. 
SGI*  35,  N.  has  /nun  dianuipk,  whence  may  be  deduced  the  reading  fnnaib 
dianaib.  Arc.  of  rt^nin  is  rignui,  N.  {^rigan,  B.  261*  4S).  Compantivea 
THliiH,  iiHiw.  superlative  ai.ieairtin  glii,  B.  261''  76isitafaaum  gla,  N.  (d. 
joooH'guod.'O'R.).  Fonfmaiu,  aSPTS,  N.  hasdioniu;  for  mnf ,  26 1*  29,  X. 
haa  BHi'.     The  verbal  sjMem  is  well  preaerred— <«HrMiii,  2BI*  23  (airidM,  S.), 
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Dbponbnt  Forms. 

cluiniiir. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  roseluinither,^  261^  84. 
Bubj.  pi.  1.  intan  cloamar,  N.  86,  1.  10 

(^clamar,  B.  261»>  38). 

comalnor. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3. 


AcTiTB  Forms. 


cniriiir. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  doehorathar,^  N.  87,  1. 
subj.  pi.  1. 


8. 


pres.  ind. 
pi.  1. 


adgladur. 


nateomaUa*  261*  44 
{nadcamall',  N.). 

camaillius,  261*  39 
{camollus,  N.). 


tochram,*  N.  86,  1.  10 
{''tocbam,  B.  261»> 
40). 


ad^ladamar,  261^  44. 
atlachur. 


pres.  ind.  \ 
pi.  3.      j 


atlaigit,^  262»  5. 


nUroirr,  261*  66,  diaUiy  N.  {m^diatHg,  B.  261^  9),  tfeometuit  (1.  noeoeometit), 
*thoa  shalt  not  be  indulgent/  N.  84,  22 ;  B.  261*  65  \s  corrapt.  Of  «  forms  in  3 
Bg,  9  pret.  only  timamus,  26 1»  29  {timamad^  N.),  but  rottoer,  rondin.  For 
marbud  tiugla^  261*>  67,  N.  has  atnal  tiughlaithe.  Note  also  itnalle^  and  ing$ 
*but' ;  also  the  word  areofuin,  N.  {areeehfuin,  B.  262»  1),  explained  in  Connac*s 
Glossary.  In  some  cases  later  forms  may  have  crept  into  both  texts.  Taking 
these  things  and  the  deponents  into  consideration,  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in 
patting  the  text  at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  In 
some  parts  it  reminds  one  of  the  Regula  ascribed  to  Maelruain^  LBr.  9*>  sq., 
also  an  old  text,  though  it  chances  to  contain  little  deponent  material — 
dStcuirither,  9*»  10;  cf.  9*'  12,  36,  10»>  2,  conothar  {condim  *  preserve*),  lO**  41. 
In  LL.  148  we  find  a  number  of  precepts  professedly  addressed  by  Fothad  to 
Aed  Oirdnide  on  his  coronation,  793  a.p.  But  the  language  shows  that  the 
composition  is  of  later  date,  na  in  nom.  pi.  masc.  for  indy  eluin  *hear,' 
Hommolam,  etc.  Note  also  the  reference  to  the  Oaill  supposed  to  be  in  the 
■errioe  of  Aed,  148t>  21. 

^  raehluineth-y  N.     But  a  plural  is  required — raeluinetar. 
'  261*>  10  B.  has  a  dep.  eomalltar=eomallo,  N.     In  B.  the  line  is  a  syllable 
Bhori — nteh  nafeamalltar  »o:  N.  has  neeh  nateomallo  amen. 

*  B.  261'*  76  has  less  well  docorustar. 

^  Active,  as  already  in  the  Glosses ;  see  p.  9. 

*  If  this  be  right,  the  active  inflexion  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  verbs  in  -at^im.  N.  has  altaigety  which  would  be  ipv.  *  let  them  offer  a 
blessing.' 

PhiL  Tnas.  1891-S-8.  34 
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duthraccar. 

»fut,  sg.  2.  duthraitir  '    (variant    -«■), 
261^9. 
Verbs  in  -ag-,  -iff-. 

Deponent — nifuiligthtr,* '  thou  shalt  not  shed  blood,'  26 
Active — rQmiimtff«d,    26 1^    37    (better    K.    noHmitcugi^t  - 
athaiijem,  aubj.  {aithtffirm,  N.),  261^  38. 

Depouent  i  preterite — rotordnittar,  262*  15. 


7.     F^LIBE    OF    OEMQCf 
DSPOKENT    FOBMH. 

fruailinr.* 

'  I  expect,'  Ep.  560. 
claniar. 

ipv.  sg.  2.  clttintt,  Ep.  314,  365,  425, 
fetar. 

8ubj.  Sg.  2.  roftUer,  Feb.  4. 


ACTITB    FdBIU. 


di,mf>n 


,  Oct.  24. 


*gaiTimr. 

perf.  Bg.  3.  rogenair,  Sep.  24  ;  cf.  Dec. 


nadlabrai,  Dec.  22. 


perf.  8g,  3.  rolamair,  Prol.  58, 
molnr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  nomolur,  Prol.  13. 

pi.  1.  notmolammar,  Jan.  17. 

ipv.  sg.  2.  molatha,  Sep.  2. 


molmai  *      (»w/»m), 
Aug.  31. 


I  N.  haa  less  well  dHihracar. 

•  N.  bas  ni  <:Auif>^.     Foi  cuillgdt?  cf.  LL,  346»  38. 

'  So  Kawlinson ;  Laud  Bud  Leabhar  Breac  hare  /ri»ii2iii. 

'  Aedan  ingrian  gelda  inu  otfdcoit  motma,  'Aidan,  the  bright  son  of  Inis 
Wedcoit  thftt  we  praise.'  Stnkea,  after  O'Clery's  molma  A.  t»olle,  took  meima 
as  a  participle.  But  1  koaw  of  no  other  imtance  oi  such  a  participle  in  Irish,  snd 
noJiNiit  may  very  well  be  1  pi.  absolute  eC  malur.  As  U)  O'Clery'e  elwa,  it 
probablf  arose  from  a  mimiDderatauding  of  this  pasBSge.  [1  am  gUil  to  uod  thll 
Mr.  Stokes  agrees.] 
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-mnininr. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  2.  admuinier,^  Oct.  2. 

An  isolated  dep.  rinUher  '  thou  couutest,'  is,  according  to  Stokes, 
found  Prol.  286,  Ep.  46.  As  to  eonruidiur,  Prol.  277,  it  seems 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  dep.  1  subj.,  which  we  shall  speak  of 
Later.  It  may  be  analysed  into  ean-ru-suidiur.  It  is  explained 
as  '  may  I  attain  to ' ;  cf.  Skr.  pra-sad  gut  von  statten  gehen, 
gelingen. 

Deponent  perfect  damair,  Feb.  9,  cf.  Feb.  16. 

Verbs  in  -ay-,  -^-:— 

Deponent — ma  mehraigther  '  if  thou  remember,'  Mar.  2. 


8.  Tkipaetite  Life  of  S.  Patrick.' 

In  this  text,  as  in  those  that  follow,  if  we  leave  aside  for  the 
present  the  1  sg.  subj.,  deponent  forms  are  found  for  the  most 
part  in  the  perfect  and  the  *  preterite. 

The  following  verbs  are  still  deponent : — 

dgor. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  attdgar  (v.),  114.  26. 

cluiniur. 
pros.  ind.  pi.  3.  roclunetar,    120.    13 ;    subj.    sg.    2,    eoeloitherBU^ 

244.  12. 

fetar. 

%^.  2.  infetarsa,    128.    7;    3,    rofitir^    30,    25;    pi.    1, 
rofetamar,  42.  11. 

laimur. 

pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  nilomar,  166.  2. 


>  So  Mr.  Stokes.  The  glossator  takes  it  as  3  s^.  pass,  adamraigther  no 
hendai€h\tK]er  *  is  admired*  or  Ms  blessed.*  As  to  feili  it  can  hardly  be  ace.  sing., 
for  that,  in  the  Felire,  is  regularly /(ft/;  see  index  to  Stokes*  edition.  It  might 
either  be  nom.  pi.,  as  Ep.  16  (rhymes  with  pi.  celt),  or  ace.  pi.,  as  £p.  108 
(rhymes  with  eolleri) .  In  the  former  case  feli  would  be  subj .  to  3  pi.  pass. 
admuinter  ;  in  the  latter  obj.  to  2  sg.  subj.  act.  admuinter.  Feli  could  oe  taken 
as  ace.  sing,  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  transition  to  the  inflexion  of  f  stems ; 
cf.  Thumeysen,  KZ.  xxTiii.  147,  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Felire  elsewhere. 

'  The  references  are  to  the  pages  and  lines  of  Stokes*  edition. 
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folamnr.* 
pns.  ini.  6g.  3.  folamadair,    112.  B,  226.  10  ■  folamadar,  208.  <; 
pret.  ag.   3,  folamuitar,  78.   II,   146-   20;fola- 
mMtar,  80.   1,   156.  2,  168.  7,  200.  21;  />/a- 
mutteif-,  148.  28. 

The  following  verbs  have,  except  in  the  -ar  perfect,  assumed 
the  uotive  intlexioii ; — 

cuirim. 
ipv.  sg.  2.  tuir.  56.  4  ;  pret.  sg.  3,  A>ra[(A>*«i>,    158.  20; 
fut.  Bg.  3,  Hi  chuirfi,  78.  9  ;  dMilhcw'r/t,  158.  14. 
follnaim  '  rule.'  * 
pret.  pi.  3.  rofalinaUet,  196.  20. 

fut.  sg.  3.  gignid  (v.),  ISO.  7  ;  gignrti  (v.),  154.  18 ;  gignt 
(v,).  216.  17;   gen/w,  158.  13;'   pi.  S,  gtn^, 
58.  12. 
ftdgUdaim. 
pret.  Bg.  3.  rasagaill,  114.  6. 

midim. 
fat.  sg.  3.  Midfit,  260.  17, 
-moiniin. 
pres.  ind.  pi.  3.  notdermanat  'they  foi^et  it,'  82.  19. 

•  siBsim. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3,  tairmd,  8.  11 ;  fut.  pi,  3,  tairit/el,  252.  27, 
-tlnchim. 
pret.  sg.  3.  dorothlaig,  10,  18*;  pi.  3,  dorothXaigut,  102.  19. 
The  deponent  subj,  oE  -elu  :  eonacromar,  102.  12. 

'  Stokes  in  hi*  gloRsury  translate*  this  doubtiully  br  '  I  desire.'  cf.  lii.  I-  *'■ 
The  reib  is  the  am^  a^  /oldmur,  vhiFh  tp  hiiTe  alreidv  had  id  the  leot  °' 
'suscipio.'  'tento.'  pp.  13,  n.  4,  67.  On  p.  11'2.  1.  3,  of  ihe  Trip.  Lii(.  '" 
filamaitair  Patnk  can^ajad  calhah  ahaold  he  md  folamaiair  Putruic  cod;*'''' 
MfAnich.  similarlr  p.  15S,  1.  2. 

*  .Another  example  nf  this  vprh  is  the  ser.  fut.  nvdiiifoilimitJ,  188.  ii.  I' 
noeliaitfollamitatfrl.  94.  i6,foUitaim  is  replaenl  bt  the  irrirt'ti-re  foOamntifvt- 

»  The  pn>ae  shows  the  tittr  gmfa  (cf.  mi.;mj(fi.,  86,  lo),  while  the  old* 
gijori  is  prcserred  in  veree.  In  the  Xr*or  Brm  teit.  Trip.  life,  478.  H, 
figMtd  u[  150.  7  ha«  been  rvpUeed  br  gmfd. 

*  The  dep.  rfiirafi/ai^riUr,  30.  6,  must  be  taken  in  roajnnction  irith  the  utt" 
depouent  >  pm^ntea  of  this  l«it.  and  need  not  be  r^atded  u  a  nrriTal  (d  t^ 
old  deponent  inflexion  of  thii  Terh. 
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Deponent  perfects— ^or^oimno^tr,  34.  16;  ni  ehdimnacair^ 
126.  9;  nirodamar,  140.  16;  adrodamair,  148.  5;  roginair^ 
8.  8,  etc. ;  ramidir,  40.  12;  cf.  178.  20 ;  ni  ermadair,^  126.  4 ; 
romenair,  136.  4  (pi.  doruimmmatary  100.  4);  tarrasair, 
30.  17,  38.  10,  46.  11  {dunarraatair,*  138.  20);  new 
analogical  formations — eonaitigir,  228.  7,  eonaitigair,^  230.  17 ; 
foruiginairy^  16.  26 ;  aroirachair,  68.  21,  arroerachair,^  104. 
14,  25  ;  dellechuir,*  240.  20. 

Verbs  in  -a^-,  -«^- : — 

With  the  exception  of  eoimnigedar  'commemorates/  136.  18, 
deponent  forms  are  found  only  in  the  third  persons  of  the 
*  preterite — rochairigestar^  12.  16;  rocomaicsegestary  40.  12, 
roehomaiccsigestar,  68.  14,  rochom/aicosechestar,  252.  3  ;  roicnai- 
gestar,  36.  9;  rodogahigestary  12.  10;  r6fwgaigestart  44.  27, 
cf.  58.  27,  228.  15 ;  fothaigesdar,  156.  3,  forofhaigeHar,  160.  2, 
174.  22  {forfothaigMtar),  194.  4,  214.  13,  ro/othaigestar, 
108.  7,  134.  3;  coromeglestar,  180.  23:  roimeeiaigsitar,  44.  26; 
romachtaigsetar,  56.  3.' 

Active  forms — roardraig,  10. 22,  cf.  30. 2,  46. 29 ;  roeendaig, 
16. 19,  25 ;  rochomaicsigh,  90.  22  ;  rocruthaigy  206. 14 ;  feidligity 
90.  15;  forfoihig,  46.  21 ;  fortachtaig  (ipv.),  128.  22,  fortach- 
taigfe,  220.  21 ;  faruMligfe,  42.  13;  fothaigu,  98.  12,  110.  11, 
forothaig,  92.  12,  94.  10,  98.  2,  108.  10,  110.  6,  etc.,  rofothaig, 
68.  1,  72.  12,  etc.;  raimeclaigy  128.  2,  roimeclaigset,  92.  6; 
roingantaigsetf  100.  3;  roiniorehaigset,  126.  11;  rotagatg^ 
144.  7;  ranortaig,  16.  29;  rorathaig,  54.  8;  rodoadraig,  72.  26; 
raslanaig,  12.  12 ;  roioiUig,  42.  8 ;  rosonairtnig,  70.  9 ;  rosuidig, 
46.  24,  110.  18,  126.  3,  roauidigset,  168.  20;  gustathaig  (v.), 
252.  18;  toirthiget,  34.27. 


>  Cf.  p.  16,  n.  1. 

*  Cf.  p.  61,  n.  2. 

>  From  euint^im  '  I  ask,'  for  O.Ir.  eonaiteeht,  Ml.  132<)  5,  eonateeht,  LIT.  97*>  1. 
For  eofiaif^A^  is  also  found,  after  the  analogy  of  the  »  preterites,  eonatig^  112.  3 ; 
cf.  eoHoteeh,  LU.  97*  36. 

♦  For  O.lr.foruigiHi  (sg.  1  Uute  fungemay  Ml.  TS**  2).  The  active /orwi^WMii 
is  fofond  16.  20. 

^  Stokes  now  explains  this  as  standing  for  ^ad-ro^reraehairf  with  transition 
to  the  dep.  inflexion  from  ad-ro-rerach-y  a  reduplicated  perf.  from  ad'  ree- 
eoenate  with  eon-riug  g.  ligo. 

•  Cf.  Stokes,  Index,     Prof.  E.  Meyer  compares  dellgetaty  LL.  43^  22. 

^  Other  deponent  forms  in  the  «  pret. — romhaittettar,  36.  23,  220.  12; 
niendachastar,  106.  27,  cf .  162.  23,  ISO.  16,  210.  6 ;  roeelebrastar,  182,  18 ; 
€airofirattairy  66.  1;  roordnestary  166.  18,  194.  6,  214.  14;  ro[i]roiffiestary 
68.  32;  rotM0ich08iar,  46.  11:  eotitctatary  236.  10. 
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Dalian  Mae  More"  (LL.  47*  1-19,  47»  5(>-47''  44). 
Deponents  that  have  become  active  ; — 

nosctMa  ('shall  hoar  them'),  47*  12;  raehuir,  47«  39; 
daraehuru,  47''  4, 

Deponent  »  preterites — rachureiiiar,  47*  20 ;  enrftar,  47"  28; 
rachhafilar,  47«  U,  18,  36  (but  roBrit,  47'  26  ;  nlleeht,  47''  10; 
Hitfiie,  47''  18;  niratlaig,  47'"  34,  etc.). 
Verbs  in  -ig-  : — 

Eochaid  h«a  Flaind  \mi. 

In  the  various  poems  ascribed  by  O'Curry  to  this  writer  I  hava 
noted  only  one  deponent  form,  aiamir,  LL.  21*  26. 

Cinned  hua  Artaciiin  t97.5  (LU.  SI"-  13-52"  1 1,  LL.  31'  43-32-  34, 
I50«  26-47,   ]54«  10^2,  161'  1-161«  43,  161-  44-161'' 34, 
161''  35-162"  30,'  163"  26-163''  22,"  209'  1-209''  48'). 
Deponent  verba  preserved  :— 

ro/Uir,  LL.   I60«  35,  Ifll*  19;  felatar,  16l«>  30;  gintir, 
JJ3.  51*'  32;  domunemar,  LL.  I63»  26. 
Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active  : — 

buriit,  LL.   161'  37;  midit,    162*  5;  nolmol/at,  209*  30; 
airuit,  209'  37  ;  dodluig,*  209'  24. 
Verbs  in  -ag-,  -ig-: — 

eoroihrathaig,  162'  27;  rochtrlaig,  209''  22;  dththaifit, 
209''  6 ;  falmaigit,  209*  49  ;  fotroiUig,  150*  42  * ;  eiarothtiaij, 
209'  14;  rorathaig,  209''  3. 


'  Poet  Laureate  nf  Cerball,  king  of  Leiniter,  who  died,  according  to  tit 
Aanala,  in  the  year  908. 

'  Ascribed  to  Cinaed.  Soot  of  BaUymott  562. 

'  Aioribed  to  Cinaed  by  O'Curry,  On  th4  Mann.  ii.  lOS;  on  That  gtoondt 
he  does  not  aay. 

■  Cinaed  rotlwrtaig  eocert,  LL.  209''  22. 

*  Ttiis  eeenu  to  be  moat  naturally  taken  u  a  Terb,  other  frit  eodUm  itHmf 
'  I  will  tell  you  quickly  what  you  aak.' 
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Deponent  s  preterite' — ruetatoTf  209*  50  (active  forms  are 
common). 

Mac  Liao  flOlS  (LL.  152»  6-152»>  7\  BB.  189*  36-189»>  30). 

Deponent  verbs  preserved : — 

rqfinnathar  '  may  he  know/  LL.  152^  7. 

Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active : — 
raehuir,  LL.  152»  48. 

Verbs  in  -ay-,  -^- : — 

roMwaigsetf  LL.  152*  22  {rocoirigidh,  BB.);  iuidigis^ 
152»  23. 

No  deponent »  preterites. 

Cuan  hua  Lothchain  tl024  (LL.  33»>  10-35*  10,  151»  1«-152»  4, 
199»  35-61,  200»»  11-201»»  51,  BB.  35l»  47-352*  23). 

Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active  : — 

roeuir^  BB.  351»»  13;  eurtet,  LL.  33'>  27;  rotaedil,*^ 
LL.  34*  40 ;  rolama,  34*  14;  moltait  {raind  *  whom  quatrains 
praise'),  199*  39  ;  roitattlaig,*  34»>  11. 

Deponent  perfects — romidair,  LL.  199*  50;  tathamatr, 
199*  60. 

Verbs  in  -ag-^  -tg' : — 

randilsigsetf  LL.  151**  23;  rarathaig,  33**  25;  rosuidigh^ 
BB.  352*  15.     Deponent  coruitoirehMtar^  BB.  35l>>  21. 

Deponent  »  preterites — daratsammaTf  LL.  34^  42 ;  corchur^ 
sstar,  LL.  151*  48  {eoraUatar,  BB.),  roletesetar,  151*  33 
{rothreesetar,  BB  ),  rongialkadar,  BB.  352*  20.  Active  forms 
are  much  more  numerous. 


'  In  a  poem  in  BB.  Sl\  ascribed  by  0* Curry  to  Cinaed,  these  forms  are 
common — roadroitary  romarbattair^  roehuinedar^  rochreehtadary  doluids.dar. 
But  I  know  of  no  evidence  in  support  of  O'Curry^s  opinion. 

s  Another  copy,  with  eonsiderable  variations,  BB,  '689^, 

>  Also  BB.  395.  This  text  differs  considerably  from  LL.  and  ends  at  LL. 
16]i»  16. 

^  Fat.  of  adgUdur^  eid  6e  thamta  rotwdl,  lit.  '  though  thy  time  is  young,  I 
will  addreM  thee.' 

*  If  this  comes  from  tothiaiffim,  but  there  is  something  wanting  after  the 
word. 

•  Cf.  UUA€m*he  died,'  O'Beilly,  LL.  131^  37,  132>  18,  133»  1,  dep.  rotha* 
a«flMtr»  LL.  283^  20. 
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yiand  Mainistrech  flOSG  (LL.  11"  19-1!''  39.   27'>   54-38'  49, 
181''  34-1321'  4,  132'*  S-iaSb  10,  145'>  20-49,  150"  49-15Ui> 
24,  18l«  1-186"  10). 
Deponent  verbs  preserTed  : — 

ni/tir,  182"  22. 
Deponent  vertiB  that  have  beconio  active  ; — 

nichluHf,  181"  42;  roMuni,  181"  41;  molaim,  185*  42. 
Deponent  pQrtmU—rodrimair,    132"  26;  iamair,    184"  15; 
doafanair,  182'*  63;  dicuatar,  185''  1.' 
Verba  in  -ag-,  -ig- : — 

arigit,  181"  29;  rolithaig,  132"  23;  roeMaig.  18I«  18; 
roehreehaig,  185"  48;  nmeru/haig.  133'' 4;  rotttrhaig.  I45''34; 
rondorihaig,  185"  10;  raduhaig.  Wh*-  34;  rotaimg.  183''  33; 
roitliaig,  132"  15;  ruiudig.  184»  10;  roda'ainiubaig ,  145''  Zi. 
Deponent  i  preterites — 0(  such  I  havo  notnd  f>v,\j /vHniftar* 
183"  51,  from  follnoim  'rule,'  a  verb  whitU  in  O.Ir.  WM 
deponent.  Active  forms  are  numerous. 
Gilla  Coemain  fl072  (LL.  3''  6^"  46,  127"  1-1311'  33). 
Deponent  verba  preserved  : — 

novfitir,  127"  2. 
Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active  : — 
eiaeun,  131"  36. 

Deponent  perfecta — roginair,  4"  36;    eorogtnair,   131"  18; 
genair,  4"  18. 
Verba  in  -ag-,  -ig- : — 

romhiaig,  129"  18,  129''  24,  of.  128"'  3 ;  nir6nomnaig,  128''  4. 
Deponent  t  preterite — rogabiatar,   129"  27.     Active  formi 


10.    Saltaib  ka  IUsk.* 
Deponent  verba  preserved : — 
easnr  '  will  eat.' 
1  pi.  cand«uamar,  1266. 

'  Seems  to  be  a  bluadet  of  the  HS.,  or  the  facnmile  for  diar4mir  'from 
whioh  grew.' 

'  It  is  hard  to  soy  whether  or  not  the  nw  of  this  partirnlHr  pret.  in  ■  dep. 
torai  was  tniditiunal  in  Flanct.     If  not.  it  i«  a  verj  curious  coincidence. 

•  Ed.  Stokes;  written  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  centurj,  as  appears  from  a 
reference  to  a  cattle -iilagiie,  1.  J312,  in  the  year  £>8S  (cf.  Annals  of  Ulslei  under 
the  yrm  98G,  and  the  Chronicum  Scotorum  under  the  year  986),  and  Iran 
the  list  of  contflmpDmrv  kinga,  ^340  tqq. ;  cf.  ThmnejBeD,  Kn.  GtU.  ri.  M, 
Zinuuer,  AVnittw  VinJieatut,  lit,  220. 
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fetar. 
8g.  1.  ndfstar,  1335,  etc.;  sg.  3,  rofitir^  663,  etc.;  «-  subj. 

8g.  I,  eofessur,  2883;  sg.  2,  coftsser,  1327,  6113; 

pi.  1,  ro/essamary  1265. 

laimar. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  nilamur,  1259. 

From  'ciu  the  dep.  sub j,  frisaiceidary  4137,  but  act.  ardoseS,  4165. 
An  isolated  dep.  foiehlidar  *  takes  heed ' ;  cf .  p.  62,  n.  2. 

Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active : — 

cluinim. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  2.  indamchluni,    1182,   1429;    subj.  pi.    1,   eluinem^ 

3315 ;  dep.  ipv.  sg.  2,  cluinte,  1841,  2480,  3339 ; 
act.  cluifit  2441. 

cnirim. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  cuires,^  7241 ;  subj.  sg.  2  (as  ipv.),  cuiri,  1561 ; 

sg.  3,  eondarcuiri,  7827;  pret.  sg.  3,  rotehuir, 
1730;  fnt.  sg.  l/fochuiriuh,  6121. 

foUnaim. 
pret.  sg.  3.  ro/allnaif  2630. 

labraim. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  3.  lahras,  6225. 

molaim. 

pret.  sg.  3.  ro/nmol,  4030 ;  romolj  7557. 

midim. 

pres.  ind.  pi.  3.  domidet,  99 ;  fordamidet,  108. 

-moiniin.' 
pret.  pi.  3.  dorumensaty  3689. 

gamlaim. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  1.  aamlaim,  375;  pret.  sg.  3,  rossamlaty  1178. 

-tlaohim. 
pret.  sg.  3.  roatllaigy  2593;  cf.  3521,  3532,  pi.  3,  roattlaigset, 

3638,  4033. 

Deponent    perfects — ni    choemnaeair,    1514 ;  forcoemnacary 
1544 ;    nachatamar   '  (since)   thou  didst  not  confess,'    1406 ; 


*  But  read  probably  puires  cdeh  *  that  warms  all.' 

'  dnmoinuir  *  forget '  is  replaced  by  dermaitim,  na  dermaitid,  4869, 
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roA^mfll>,77^9;  rfu/Araca/r,  5941 ;  rojf«ifliV,2245,cf. 2334, 3693, 
etc.;  arlaitair,  3791,  cf.  47»l ;  romidair,  3121.  dorofmtdair, 
2709,  7955;   eolarrtuar,  tarratarm,    1861,    tarriuair,    1C33; 
new  formations :  eondnanacotr,  2798;  targlammatr,  1637. 
TerLg  in  -ay-,  -ty- : — 

Deponent  forma  '    are  found   only  in  the  3  pi.   of  the  i 
pret.,    roaintadaiysetar,    2401;     romi»en>gt«tar,    2409,    312"; 
roiuidtgi/tar,  4084,  hy  the   aide  of  Todentaigtet,    2406 ;    n- 
miieni'fftel,  5551 ;  raiuidi^tel,  509.5  (sis  instances  according  to 
ThumeyBen.  KZ.  xxxi.  64).     The  3  Bg.  {about  70  instance*) 
is  always  active,  as  are  the  other  persons — ro»Arugttt,    HOS;  i 
retmudaigeU,  1680,  cf.  1320,  1723,  1724;  roidraigim,  1517.  [ 
Esamplea  of  other  parta  of  the  verb  are  pres.  ind.  sg.  I,   i 
nihetraigim,  8001  ;  nhttelaigim,  8002;  ag.  2,  deonaigi,   1431;    ' 
flg.    3,  orddaigid,   4873;  narhmtathigi,   4381;   pi,   3,  bHhaigti,    I 
7820;  ipv.  earaig,  1597,  2103,  cf,   1605,  2115,  2203,  5013,     ' 
2877,  6018,  6020,  6021,  6025,  6027,  6031,  6032 :  fut.  sg.  3, 
Uuaigfid,   -2059;    erithaaigfid,    8056;    iiraigfet,    4486;   pi.  3, 
Iteeaichfii,  8059. 


11.   Kelibiocs  Tkits  ra  the  Lrahhar  na  k-Uidhr*. 
Da  JJron  flatha  Kime  (17»-18J.' 
genim. 
rogenair  7  gein/u  '  who  has  been  bom  and  who  shall  be  born, 
17«  17-18. 


Scela  "Lil  Brdtha  (31i>-34*). 
Deponent— ro/!irr,'  32»  1. 


'  From  other  i  piet«rit«a  1  hue  noted  the  fDllowing  deponent  fanu:" 
Toibiathaitar  mZ.  roemniutar  2767,  no«-duatar  BOOS,  6641,  7129,  row"*'" 
tiutar  1121,  ronbaidKtt.mar  3621,  rowairfwrnmor  3622,  anwifer  4039,  ntf- 
tatar  \7U,  rofhomarltiritlar  2737,  rwfoii/flinadir  366S,  cf.  5293;  lodiyllf'" 
e26S,  dvralittlar  3407,  3508,  coniiiilar  3771,  ro/rgtalar  4669,  f..iranl<isiH' 
£297,  dorigemalar  6929,  /otnigcmalar  6261,  eordUatar  6603,  mrlncttar  6iiU 
Immalur  6267,  roraiiJKrar  6497,  dortmhalar  27b7,  Imoliatar  6617,  ihtm"' 
6406.  tuaalar  7639. 

'  The  be^riniuDg  is  wanliD?  in  l-tT.  A  complete  copv,  contoimng  a  iliglil'? 
different  teit,  is  pmierTCfi  in  I.I..  :i80--281'. 

'  As  to  rq/birAWar,  33-  14  (uai'r  naro/oiM^tfar  ■  bceautw  tliey  took  no  hrtJ  ■]. 
the  endiQ^  of  the  t  pret,  «e«ni»  lo  have  been  replated  by  tbut  of  the  prrf.  »l» 
the  t  pret.  Thi^  would  then  be  an  eart;  iaolated  case  of  nhat  later  becaina  ll* 
regular  ending. 
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Active — naaomallatf  32^  1 7 ;  roehamaill,  82*  33 ;  roehomailset, 
83»>  29. 

Yerbs  in  -d^-,  -^-  are  always  active— -pres.  eannaehumni^f  32^  32 ; 
iemnigidy  32^  5 ;  demntffss,  82^  4 ;  lesaigit^  32^  29 :  pret.  earoeho- 
fMctig,  32»  1;  roUsaig,  32»  4:  fut.  ordaigJU,  32*  11  (bis). 

Deponent  «  preterites — doratsamar,  32*  23;  nademsamar, 
32*  43,  in  both  cases  after  a  preceding  a^A^mor^mdr. 

Sc61a  na  Essergi  (34*-37*). 

Active--a^A/um/«^,  34*  44;  tatheures,  36^  29;  gwit,  37*  31 ; 
midfid,^  37*  40 ;  notmolfat,  36^  8. 

Deponent  perfects — dorumenair^  35^  46 ;  rogenatdr,  34^  45 ; 
/orodmatdrf  35*  17.  Transition  to  the  active  in  forodaimf 
85*  22 ;  arofodaimiium,  35*  24. 

Verbs  in  -ag-f  -tg-  are  active — pres.  ind.  demnigei,  85*  13 ;  cumniges, 
35*  31;  ehumtaiges,  35^  5:  subj.  sg.  3,  eoroathnuige^  35^  15; 
earocumtaige,  35^  1 1  :  ipv.  demnig^  37*  29 :  pret.  roarthraig,  34^  4 1 ; 
roehumtaig,  35^  7 :  fut.  sg.  3,  artraigfid^  34*  42 ;  nosiUhnuigfe^ 
34^  21;  eomslanaigfid,  34^  49;  cruthaig/ea,  35^  2;  m  erehotigfi^ 
34*  38;  fedligfid,  34»>  40,  35^  8,  36*  15;  orthraigfeB,  87*  42; 
toltanaigfes,  35^  3:  pi.  3,  notadamraigfet,  36^  8;  fedligfit,  34^  8, 
37*  7  ;  fedligfet,  36*  21 ;  6$fUadaigfit,  36*  43. 

Deponent  «  preterite — rothiriiarthestar^  35^  4, 

Ffs  Adamn£in  (27*-31^). 

Active  forms — »d  eomaillet,  30*  11;  eocurendf  29^  20, 
^($<?firii,  27*  4;  ni  thairisei,  30*  31. 

Deponent  perfect— /ortf^mna^atr,  28*  42. 

Verbs  in  -«^-,  -tj^-  are  active— pres.  ind.  erehdtigend,  27^  20; 
gndihaigei,  31^  1 ;  subj.  eoroscoraigea^  27^  32 :  pret.  roarthraig ^ 
27»  34 ;  rosodratg,  28^  1 ;  rofoilUig,  29^  23;  ro/oUsig,  31*  14,  25. 

Deponent  «  pret. — roinntsemdr,  2S^  82. 


1  The  facsiinile  has  midfed^  bnt  the  sense  reonires  the  fat. — iMndain  midjidsom 
tq/ifvn  fortnadSenib  *  then  he  will  pass  just  juag^nent  on  men.'  8o  34^  9  fdidfed 
Btanda  in  the  facs.,  where  the  sense  requires  the  future. 
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12.    Liti!:b  Heroic  Talks, 
Airec  menman  XTraird  Uaic  Coisi.* 

Deponent  forms : — 

rofilurta,  nachfiUr,  eofruamar  '  that  we  may  know.'  * 
Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active ; — 

ariuieikf,^  rolamolut,  natmolfat, 
Deponont  perfects : — 

forcaomnacair,  eommtdtn'r,  rogmair,  rotamair,  tarrtutar. 
Tnmsition   to   active  in  dorutmat  'lie  thought,"  nimrotam  (v.) 
rorf-fiw, 

Deponwtt  »  preterites  : — 

condocortutar,  roairmratar,  dorairmedar,  rogriiftar,  rofail- 
haidar*;  trtghduitar,  fegtutar,  coeriutar,  ttailUtar,  muaimttar, 
fimttihtair — nil  in  a  piece  of  rhythmical  prow;  atraigittar, 
roehuiliflar. 

Terhs  in  -oy-,  -t>-  : — 

dohrfthaignt,  ronMlrngMt,  roordaigtd,  goilltigus  :  ainmnigtt, 
hrtchlnaiget,  brfihaigim. 


DeathB  of  Goll  and  Garb'  (LL.  107'"  22-111''). 

Deponent  verbs  preserved ' : — 

tweondgitr  {v.)  Ill'  29;  eofeuer  (v.,  Bubj.  sg.  I)  108»  50; 
atlochw  {dom  ehumacUaih)  WV"  17. 


'  Ao  allegorj  told  to  Damn]ill,  Ung  of  Ireland,  9.56-979,  by  the  poet  Xlmd 
Mm  Coisi,  when  hia  abode  had  been  plundered  by  the  Idng'i  people;  cf.  O'Cum, 
On  Iht  Mann.  ii.  130  iq.  I  have  two  copies  of  the  teit— one  from  E,I  X 
23  N.  to,  nhich,  however,  owins  to  the  cloeio^  of  the  Academy,  I  could  not 
eopv  lo  tbe  end  ;  the  other  from  Raw linnoD,  B.  612,  which  I  awe  to  the  kindncs 
of  ^r.  Stokes.  The  texts  am  practically  the  same,  oalji  N.  aupplies  soma 
lacunae  in  K. 

'  So,  under  the  influence  of  felar,  alfiifar,  aljiamr,  alftar  '  I  will  tell.' 

*  If  thia  is  for  art'ufe  from  ariiiiim.     R   ha.'!  airtiuta. 

'  Ftooi  fo-aUh-iiiim  'smile.'      B.  has  a  curions  roail/erhair  after  the  -*r 

"  Translated  by  Stokes,  fire.  Cril.  riv.  398  «?.,  and  in  part  by  Zinuia, 
ZtiUth.f.  nrulKh.  All.  mii.  208-216. 

'  Stukes  takes  eenoradiur  '  tho'  I  speak,'  (v.)  Ill-  29,  as  a  deponent,  bat  it 
must  rather  be  regaided  as  1  ig.  suhj . 
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Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active ' : — 

ni  eUunim  1 10*  17,  18,  19;  menichomalla  (v.)  Ill*  32, 
rachomaill  110»  40;  cuir  (ipv.)  110»  3,  110^  29;  nilahair, 
108^>  7,  nirolabair  108^  8. 

Deponent  perfect  * : — 
iarrasair  108^  6. 

Deponent  s  preterites  : — 

rotinigeHar  108^  49,  roUregdastar  108^  47,  rotuatrgestar 
108^  48.' 

Verbs  in  -ag-,  'ig- : — 

nirorathaig  109^  22,  eonarathaig  111*  17. 

Borama  *  (LL.  294»>-308*). 

Deponent  verbs  preserved : — 

itdgursa  (v.)  308*>  24,  na  hdgumar  (v.)  308^  17,  natdgammar, 
niagammar^  (v.)  308^  40 ;  ro/etarsa  302»>  Zl.fittr  (v.)  302^  26, 
finta  308*»  47  :  admoniursa  (v.)  308^  22.» 

Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active : — 

atehluiniu  301*  18,  atMunim  (v.)  305^  29,  olunem  308*  34, 
eluin  (v.)  308»>  30;  naraehomaill  299^  38;  cuirem  (snbj.) 
300^  28,  euir  (ipv.)  302*  27  ;  curU  304^  34,  rochuir  303»>  44, 


^  In  109*  1,  nifuil  dodluig  dogcueed  no  dottdrim  eter  dagdeo  h-JErenttf  Stokes 
sees  in  dodluig  a  part  of  tothlaigim  '*  there  is  none  that  asks  for  thy  valour,  or 
that  counts  thee  among  Erin's  good  warriors.'*  Zimmer  translates  doubtfully 
*  du  hast  kein  anrecht  auf  ritterschaft  oder  dass  du  fiirderhin  unter  die  guten 
jungen  der  manner  Irlands  gezahlt  wirst/  but  sug^ts  the  possibility  that 
dotUuig  comes  from  tothlaigim.  The  parallel  passage  in  the  Tdirij  LL.  86^  24, 
cvHfMchfuil  do  dluig  na  d6  dual  na  do  ail  ri  gail  na  ra  gaisced  go  brunni  mbratha^ 
seems  to  indicate  that  dluig  is  a  noun  with  the  meaning  of  *  claim '  or  the  like. 
Cf .  LL.  57*  9,  fail  dlug  molta  forrOy  which  must  mean  something  like  *■  they 
baye  a  right  to  praise.'  The  noun  would  naturally  be  connected  with  dligim, 
'  I  have  a  claim  to.'  Very  probably  our  passage  is  corrupt,  for,  apart  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Tdin,  we  should  expect  to  find  after  m  not  n6  but  nd. 

>  For  O.lr.  siassair  we  find  in  this  text  aeias,  108^  21,  109«  6,  42;  cf. 
Thumejtien,  EZ.  xxxi.  98  sq. ;  Zimmer,  KZ.  xxx.  151  sq.  But  it  seems  hardly 
safe  to  infer  very  much  from  a  form  found  in  so  late  a  text  as  this.  Why  might 
not  setM  have  replaced  siaasair  as  narataim  has  replaced  'damair^  LL.  171*  4,  8, 
rogein,  rogenairy  LL.  124'*  4,  etc.  ? 

'  The  passage  in  which  these  forms  are  found  is  a  variation  of  a  passage  in 
tile  comoat  with  Ferdiad  in  the  Tdin,  LL.  86^  18  sq.^  where  the  first  two 
forms  are  also  found. 

*  Edited  by  Stokes,  Rev,  Cell.  xiii.  32  sq.  Assigned  by  Zimmer,  Zeitseh.  f, 
Deutseh.  Alt.  xxxii.  307,  xxxv.  26,  to  the  eleventh  century. 

^  The  metre  shows  that  in  308^  38  nakdgam  is  a  slip  for  nahdgamar. 

*  In  308^  24  is  an  isolated  dep.  hdguTt  probably  a  formation  of  the  moment 
for  ^  sake  of  the  jingle  with  {tgur. 
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darehuiritt  (v.)  302i>  I,  eoroehuiritl  205''  10,  nehuriH  303*  11, 
ehurfimmid  BOS'*  1 ;  amdlamat  (v.)  aoei"  18  ;  aim  '  etav  '  29;' 
27,  47,  297''  10. 
De[ioneiit  perfect.     On  nl  ro/ulangair,  29^^  4,  ace  below  not*  5, 
Actively  hi  rafuVngiuia  •  I  did  not  endure,'  307*'  3. 
Deponent  *  preteriteB  ' : — 

toremberhMiar    30O'>    32 ;    cannaigtelar   304*   33,  gabnatar 
(v.)  299'  31,  302'  10,  roiadialar  301»  9,  roinniittar  301'' 5, 
11,  eorofertatar  (t.)  299*  34,  romkrutar  295''  6,  rortiidutar 
295«  39,  302'"  19. 
Verbs  in  -o^-,  -iff- : — 

niraehitaiy  807''  6,  rochoraig  304*  42,  roehuihtig  (t.) 
296''  31,  roorddaig  (v.)  300»  60;  ridig  (ipv.  v.)  308*  45, 
308''  37. 

Togail  Troi'  (LL.  2l7«-245'). 

Deponent  forms: — alagur  228''  24,  alagot/tmar  220*  26; 
ro/lir  218»  16,  etc.,  raftlamar  240''  23,  etc. 

Active  forinti  •.—rachluin  222''  36  ;  rathuir  218*  S7, 
ranimarchtiir  218"  37,  rachuiriH  220*  35,  232''  11,  nu/gtM 
234'  43;  MWi/rti(  240"  32;  alrmd  234*  19,  cl  225''  I, 
233**  29. 

DepoueDt  perfects : — ragmair '  217'  36,  cf.  217''  20, 
232*  2t,  ragtnatar  2I7»  37,  etc.;  rolammr^  227*  37; 
niehamnacair  22I>'  31;  duthraear  228''  18,  20,  3  pi.  dtUkraetar 
217''  28;    conafarlahgair^  227*  41,  cotw/artangtar  240*  29. 


Mid.   Ir.    literal 

form  of  the  teit.      I  have  nuted  ham  it  o(oyor  400"  17,  r"/ai/tw 

rogrinilar  399>  19,  cofamtar  400*  36,  ni  rofam  402'  24,  iJHTHmfwdir  400*  10, 

lan-atair  406"  D,  (a.aaaf"r  402"  24,  raitlagrilar  397"  4S,  407-  2,  eaomitumir 

402*  53.     I  hnre  not  noted  the  vErbe  in  -ai^in  or  the  deponent  •  {reteritM. 

•  But  ni  rogem  225"  40.     Similarlf  ramuit4tar  221*  8  tor  raHidab'. 

*  But  pi.  nimlamxitar  227'  36. 

'  In  237'  2  mrarlanfair  baa  pass,  force— nirerfanf air  de  rigmllid  m 
Troiantta  ,i.  (f«  Heclair  in  t-eliatims  tain  '  that  unequal  fight  was  not  endonhle 
to  the  royal  wnirior  of  the  Trojans,  Hwtor.'  Cf.  nf  nf^laigair  do  Itth  CuM 
'Coun's  half  could  Dot  sustain  (the  attack),'  LL  296"  4.  We  seem  to  hite 
here  vonfmion  between  the  •ar  act.  pret.  and  the  pasaiTe.  Cf.  LL.  176*  1& 
ni/ertiliigilhtr  dovm  ititi  ieind  mUloig,  lit.  'it  was  Dot  eodornble  to  him  to 
bo  before  the  host';  177'  1  niriruligrlker  [rf«]  Cairpn  Xiafv  aide  ilir;  also 
LL.  ITS'  17  ni  hid  hamtblaifair  dotim  ifir  «•  'it  «MDot  leapt  bT  him  it  alL' 
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Verbs  in  -ay-,  -ly- : — 

Deponent  forms  are  found  only  in  the  third  persons  of 
the  $  pret.^ — raitadaige$tar  231*  35,  rahartkraigsetar  236*  48, 
236^  1,  raehathaigsetar  241^  42,  raehom/aiesigsetar  225*  40, 
cf.  230^  49,  239^  40,  earaenthnaigsetar  240*  15,  rorSraigsstar 
223*  19  ;  active— rflart>  240*  44,  ra$eairig  228*  16,  242^  48, 
rachathaig  224^  34,  raehdraig  238^  8,  raehrechtnaig  224^  40, 
carachrithmig  236*  36,  eruadaigii  236^  49,  rachumtaig  223^  16, 
17,  rasfasaig  224^  43,  cf.  223*  6,  8,  oragrddaig  226^  31, 
cf.  231*  11,  raorddaig  234^  47,  48,  235*  1,  raiantaig  231*  38  ; 
raordaigaet  233^  36,  cordtrsollaigMt  236*  39.  Other  parts 
of  the  verb,  pres.  ind.  deimnigim  229*  2,  arigid  222^  33, 
mudaigid  240*  48,  luathaigend  243^  5,  orddaigit  223*  31. 

Cath  Rniss  na  Rfg»  (LL.  171«-178*). 

Deponent  verbs  preserved  : — 

fetar  171*  24,  etc.;  ratholathar*  171*  3. 
Deponent  verbs  that  have  become  active — eeroseutr  177*  23. 
Deponent  perfects  that  have  become  active — niroataim  171*  4, 
9,  14,  nirolam  176*  27.* 

Verbs  in  -o^-,  -ty-  : — 

Deponent  roredtgestar  176*  36;  rockrithnaigietar  173^  18, 
raltMmnaigsetar  176^  8.^  I  have  noted  nine  active  forms, 
all  3  sg.  «  pret. 

^  Of  deponent  fonns  in  other  $  preterites  I  haye  noted  twenty-two  instances 
of  the  3  8^.  (including  rotmolastar)^  one  instance  of  the  1  pi.  raehomraidsemar 
231*  5,  ana  twenty-eight  instances  of  the  3  pi. 

'  Edited  by  Hogan,  Todd  Lecture  Series,  iv.  Cf.  Zimmer,  Zeiieoh.f,  Detstseh. 
Alt.  xxxii.  219  »q, 

s  Cf.  p.  47»  ruHolnastair,  Rev.  Celt,  xi.  446,  1.  23. 

*  We  may  have  an  -or  prei  in  rarmetaime  171^  2.  It  may  come  from 
t  verb  *metaim  cognate  witn  meta  'a  dastard/  BB.  474*  22,  29  (cf.  Hogan, 
p.  6,  n.).  Of  the  infixed  am-  'us'  for  O.Ir.  n  Hogan  quotes  other  instances. 
I  may  add  one  more  to  show  how  am-  may  have  spread  from  the  infinitive  to 
the  nnite  yerb,  LL.  61^  15,  Ceat  didiu  cia  bad  d6ig  diartiachtain.  Doig 
ittnartised  Ciacraid  *Who  then  would  have  been  likely  to  have  come  to  us? 
Is  it  likely  that  CCiscraid  could  have  come  to  usF'  Here  the  inf.  ar'tiaehtain 
is  followea  at  once  by  the  finite  verb  -ar'tised. 

•  Other  dep.  forms  in  »  pret. — raairgestar  171*  41,  radereastar  176*>  11,  28, 
eorogiteetar  176*  19,  cf.  177*  34,  rolenastar  177^  18,  ralingeetar  176*  18, 
roteeastar  173*  14,  rothuairgeetar  177»  32,  tucaetar  177*  3;  raamatar  176*  30, 
177*»  15,  robaneatar  176t>  8,  corogSaetar  176*  20,  21,  cf.  177*  34,  roinnisetar 
174*  21,  roraideetar  171*  16,  173*  6,  174*  18,  ratheigaetar  176*  41.  With 
ending  oif  perf.  and  t  pret.  robenatar  176*  35,  racuelaigetar  176^  7,  rachommdratar 
177*  10,  raergitar  172^  4,  173*  24,  tuargabtar  173*  61,  176*  37.  With  regard 
to  this  change,  e.g.  rolofnmair,  rolotnaat  would  eaisily  become  rolommair, 
rolTmmatar  on  the  analogy  of  tarraaaitf  tarraaatar^  etc.,  robetiy  robefuat, 
ntben,  robenatar  after  atraentj  atraehtatarf  etc.  Note  aJso  cases  like  rogdaetaVf 
where  «  of  the  ending  is  absorbed  in  «  of  the  root. 
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Btifore  loaring  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may  just  note  briefiy  I 
the  elate  of  the  deponent  in  one  or  two  other  lute  tests,  leavinf  J 
out  o!   (light  the  deponent  »  preterit*,  which   has  alreatlj'  been 
ill  II  at  ruled  sufBcientlj. 

In  the  Tochmarc  Feirbe  (LL.  253"-259'',  cf.  Ziramer,  Zritui. 
/  J)>uUeh.  Alt.  xxxii.  244),  we  find  Hinddaar  SSS**  I,  niddmair  (v.) 
25G»  9 ;  in  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  six  aRes  of  the  world, 
LU.  1,  2,  roffhiair;  in  the  Book  of  InvadonB,  LL.  l-'26,  only 
roginair,  gtnair,  tarra»air,  by  the  act.  remid  {v.),  eluinel  (v.), 
eoroehiir,  rorhui'riel,  aeallial,  wiaealUal,  niiamlai'm  (v.) ;  in  the 
Irish  rTcnniiis  of  Gilln  Coemain  (LTJ.  3,  4,  BB.  203-211),  fitar, 
tarraiitir,  larrantair,  by  dorathehuir.  In  the  Leabhar  na  g-Ceari 
(according  to  Zimmer,  ZtiUck.  f.  PeuUch.  Alt.  xxxv.  II,  B9, 
"friihestens  ende  deg  10  jha."),  I  have  noted  only  the  act. 
mldhil.  lo  the  Vision  of  MacConglinne,  in  the  Lcablmr  Breao 
version,  the  composition  of  which  is  ascribed  by  the  eOiior,  Dr. 
Euno  Meyer,  to  the  end  of  the  twellth  ct-nlury,  occur  iwf  fetaran, 
duthracur  '  I  wish,'  conamttimuar  '  I  sank,'  by  ni  amdain  '  did  not 
allow,'  BomUa  'you  will  devour  me,'  dominim  '1  think,'  doairii 
'which  consietB,' /MMiWi'm  'I  confess,'  atlaigu.  In  8fi,  I.  G  midiikir 
l»m  'I  think,"  miditkir  is  used  ae  a  passive,  ef.  atemeuirttkar  itu* 
'  I  raise  myself  np.'  p.  87,  1.  20.  In  the  Story  of  the  JEneul, 
BB.  4J1M86,  I  have  noted  ae  dep.  nlrjidir  4fi2''  13,  for/v^iaactur 
456"  1,  conucamtiacar  459"  3fi,  47o"  4,  by  rohviried  476>  27; 
roehw'rtel  48I»  35;  roehluinim  464''  13,  roehluinitiu  IB,  roehluin 
471>  37  ;  rogentt  458'  19,  gettfii  462>  28,  gmfidh  465<>  41 ;  roagaill 
452''  14,  456*  39,  agaillidh  481*  7;  lairaim  458''  45,  lahraid 
456*  2 ;  nilamaim  457*  30,  Itma  476*  42,  nWolam  4S4'  46  ;  tnctmaid 
466''  30,  romoUat  453*  34  ;  oirisid  464*  10,  etc.,  rooirM  463*  29,  ett. 
Let  US  turn  briefly  to  the  later  cycle  of  heroic  tales,  the  Ossianic 
cycle.  In  the  longest  text  the  Acallam  na  Sen6rach  dep.  infiezien 
is  found  in  fetar — rofedarta,  infidir  lu,  in/edrait,  fodamar,  fedabaif, 
but  in  the  »  subj.  co/eiam.  Besides  this  we  find  [allochlamar  'we 
give  thanks'  (to  God).  In  this  stereotyped  usage  alloekw, 
atlochanuir  survived  as  a  pious  expression ;  cf.  atloekur,  LU,  1 1 6*  2fi 
(by  no  laim  'does  not  dare'),  119''  22,  atlo(har  d6  'thanks  be 
to  Him,'  Martyrology  of  Donegal  128,  Ret.  Cell.  liv.  48,  1.  14. 
In  the  Battle  of  Ventry  I  have  noted  nirlamau  '  yon  did  not  dare,' 
1.  797,  but  DO  deponents.  In  the  Macgnimortha  Find  {Bm.  Cell. 
T.  197-204),  CT»«>/«(ar§  15,  nyWor  §25,  by  ntrlam  §§4,  17.  In 
this  text  occurs  a.  difScult  poem,  and  here  we  have  deponent  forms 
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— euirither  sal  suan  *  the  sea  sleeps  '  (cf .  suanaid  ler,  Gott.  OeL 
Anz,  1887,  p.  185);  tuigither  hlath  inbith  'blossom  covers  the 
world';  euirither  iasg  mhreec  mhedg  'the  speckled  fish  leaps'  (cf. 
folihg  iaeh  hree  hede,  ih.);  huirither  gort  glas  'the  green  com 
rustles '(?).  This  piece  was  possibly  taken  from  some  old  text; 
it  has  no  particular  connexion  with  the  story  in  which  it  stands. 


II.    REMARKS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPONENT. 

"We  have  now  brought  together  the  forms  of  deponent  verbs 
from  a  large  number  of  old  Irish  texts.  We  have  also  seen 
from  later  texts  how  verbs  originally  deponent  fared  in  a  later 
period  of  the  language.  The  net,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  cast  wide 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  regularly  deponent  verbs.  Doubtless 
isolated  deponent  forms  still  lurk  in  unexplored  comers, 
particularly  specimens  of  that  ill-defined  and  fluctuating  class, 
the  verbs  in  -ag-^  -ig-.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable  that 
such  forms  will  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  upset 
materially  any  results  based  upon  the  above  collections. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  light  these  collections  throw  on 
the  history  of  the  deponent  verb  in  Irish.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked  that  on  some  points  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  get 
beyond  approximate  results.  I  refer  especially  to  the  period  of 
disappearance  of  the  deponent  forms.  We  may  arrive  at  a  sort 
of  relative  chronology;  we  see  that  certain  forms  disappear 
earlier  than  others.  We  can  even  fix  the  time  before  which 
the  deponent  had,  except  in  certain  forms,  vanished.  But,  before 
the  limits  can  be  fixed  with  precision,  further  investigations  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  language  will  be  necessary,  for,  apart 
from  historical  references  in  the  texts,  it  is  on  the  language 
that  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  fixing  their  date.  For  works  of 
a  comparatively  late  period,  such  as  the  poems  ascribed  to  Fland 
Mainistrech  and  others,  preserved  in  old  manuscripts,  the 
headings  in  the  manuscripts  may  be  accepted  without  much 
distrust;  but  the  more  ancient  the  writer  is  to  whom  the  work 
is  ascribed,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  control  these  notices  by 
the  evidence  of  the  language.  The  native  tendency  to  antedate 
may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  Lectures  II.  and  III.  of  O'Curry's 
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Manneri  and  Ctutonu  of  Ih  Aneiant  Iri»h.  Meanwhile  we 
will  Bay  whot  socms  most  probnble,  distinguialiing,  as  far  as 
possible,  between  facts  and  fancies,  and  trusting  to  tho  researches 
of,  let  us  hope,  a  not  too  distant  future,  to  correct  errors,  and 
to  throw  light  upon  what  is  yet  dart.  Even  in  the  present 
stat*  of  the  question  the  deponent  will  fuiBish  o  yduahlo  criterion 
for  testing  the  antiquity  of  a  text,  for  it  may  he  laid  down  as 
a  general  principle  that  the  better  the  deponentiol  inflexion  is 
preserved  in  a  text  the  older  will  flie  test  be' 

As  we  Lave  seen  before,  the  deponent  verbs  may  be  diwded 
into  two  clasps.  The  first  class  includes  radical  verbs  and  a 
few  denominatives,  and  eomo  verbs  which  are  deponent  only 
in  certain  parts,  usaally  in  the  perfect.  Tha  second  class  embraces 
dorirutive  verbs  in  -ag-,  -ig-.  These  two  classes  may  be  most 
conveniently  diEcussed  separately.  Ifew  developments  in  the  ( 
preterite  and  the  subjunctive  will  be  considered  afterwords. 

In  the  Glosses  (see  pp.  5-34)  the  former  class  iucludos  the  following 
verbs  and  their  compounds  (%ur  'I  tear,'  fruailiitr  'expect,'  airliar,' 
eonairliur  '  take  thought  for,'  '  consult,'  eluiniur  '  hear,'  eomalnitr 
'fulfil,'  ouiritir  'put,'  etc.,  dimeocur^  ' despise,'  /a^or  'know,' 
foeiallur  'take  thought  iat,'  folHur  'fly,'  folnur  'rule,'  gainiur 
'  am  bora,'  adgldditr  '  address,'  lahrtir  '  speak,'  laimiur  '  dare,' 
/oldmur  'attempt,'  mtdiur  'judge,'  •ffwintw  'think,'  etc.,  wuinr* 
'praise,'   condirgtir    'direct,'    'correct,'    iTtmidirgttr^    'transfer,' 


'  StronEely  onongh  Prof.  Ziramor,  Zntuh.f.  BeuUeh.  All.  ixriii.  2G9,  brings 
forwBid  aa  a  proof  of  the  high  untiquitf  of  the  Imram  MatldHia  the  fact  th»t 
no  deponentiiu  forms  appear  in  the  pros.  STslcm.  I  have  noted  in  the  LC. 
verHLon  only  one  insbincc  to  the  point,  1  pi.  Bubj.  cairtm,  bcfflde  the  t  pieterilc* 
Tolabair,  Tetamlaiaetar,  ro/onniiiffeHar,  and  the  pcrf.  dommtHair.  This  argu- 
ment involfea  the  asaumptioit  of  n  pre -deponentiol  period  in  historic  Irish,  at 
leant  in  the  prea,  ajatem,  an  aBsumptioo  n-faich  the  preceding  pages  will  have 
ahowD  ia  complete!}'  opposed  to  the  facta.  As  to  the  dep.  fomu  in  the  t  pret. 
aod  the  per!.,  na  shall  see  that  the  deponent  sutvived  there,  when  it  had 
diaapp^red  from  the  other  part«  of  the  verb.  Some  of  th«  other  proofs  o( 
the  antiquity  of  the  te\t  are  not  very  convincing.  In  Fhiad  Mainistrech  {tl056) 
may  be  found  parallels  to  the  perf.  forms  quoted,  such  as  geguin,  ccehaing, 
giuil,  reraig,  rodeiair,  eoTOttdtdaig,  to  U.  rodmbi  (LL.  132'  10,  20),  to  the 
t  tut.  and  subj.  iarfait  (tar/hi^intj,  coiuatm  {adcuadj;  birti  is  paralleled  by 
taecu  in  a  poem  of  Cuan  hua  Lotbchain,  LL.  34''  10.  So  that  these  urpunents 
hardly  prove  that  the  text,  in  its  ureaent  form,  ia  particularly  old. 

'  According  to  Ascoli,  Lex.  cihii,  a  derivative  from  airU. 

»A  word  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  W.  dcnng^v  '  denpisc' =di-ro-ince-, 
edmt/gH  '  honour,'  mygtd  bonomtus. 

*  Add  to  the  examples  mo^fail  'they  will  praiso,'  Ml.  69''  I. 

>  In  other  compounds  reg-  ia  regularly  active.  It  may  be  noted  that  ia  these 
tiro  compounds  the  vprb  has  n  menlfll,  not  a  phpical,  application.    Cf,  Aec.  Z«. 
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*  refer';  iatnlur  *  imitate,'  teehur  'follow,'  do/uisliur^  g.  labor, 
'iissiur=iorafiai  (only  in  compounds),  -tluchur  (in  ailuchur  (Jmidi) 
'give  thanks,'  du-thluehur  'demand'),  diithraecar  'wish';  the 
isolated  aimaehdur  'wonder'  (16),  remiaishdider  (10),  arafochladar 
(11),  atmuilniur  (19),  coimdar^^  immethecrathar,  foehelfatar,^  (24) : 
eiur  ^&dy  which  supplies  the  fut.  stem  of  ithim  '  eat ' ;  the  pres. 
subj.  of  -eiu  '  see '  (23) ;  the  perfects  eoneeear,  -ddmar,  -iiasior  (24), 
cf.  tarrastair  (22)/ 

In  the  other  old  texts  most  of  these  verbs  are  found : — dgur 
(53,  54,  55,  56,  etc.),  frisaiUur  (75),  airliur^  conairliur 
(65,  59,  69),  eluiniur  (46,  48,  52,  56,  58,  etc.)»  eomalnur 
(71,  74),  euirtur  (46,  48,  51,  52,  etc.),  fetor  (46,  etc.,  svibyjinnar 
65,  67,  BO),  foetallur^  (61),  folnur  (51,  61,  70),  ^ainiur  (46, 
48,  58,  61,  70,  etc.),  adglddur  (46,  48,  52,  54,  55,  61,  64,  etc.), 
lohrur  (46,  52,  55,  57,  66),  laimtwr  (57,  61,  66,  67,  etc.), 
foldmur  (51,  57,  67,  77),  midiur  (49,  51,  54,  62,  67),  -tnoimur 
(46,  58,  67,  etc.),  molur  (75),  tamlur  (53,  56,  57),  -tUsiur  (49, 
54,  56,  57,  58,  62,  70),  -tluchur  (47,  49,  58,  etc.),  dUhracear 
(47,  62,  67,  75)  :  mtr  (52,  67,  81) ;  dep.  subj.  of  -du  (47,  51,  52, 
68,  etc.).  Additional  deponents  are  liiriur  '  roar '  (50,  53,  59,  69, 
70),'  eohrur  '  help ' '  (60,  70),  some  forms  of  eondim  '  preserve ' 
(51,  70),«  derdrur  'roar'  (53),  tuigiur  'cover'  (57,  62,  67,  70, 
71  n.).  Isolated  forms  are  immuitecrathar  68,  airlathar  (62  n.), 
Idgur  (86  n.),   caradar  (59  n.),  eotbUthar  {6S),  faichlether^  (62), 

^  The  dep.  forms  are  found  only  in  the  snbi.  But  as  only  two  active  forms 
are  found  in  the  Olosses,  and  these  in  parts  of  the  verb  where  the  active  forms 
are  most  commonly  found,  this  is  probably  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  The 
word  is  cognate  witn  Lat.  salio.  , , 

'  In  anu  nusual  constmctiony  e<nnedar  da  imalmso  *  that  David  utters  this  psalm 
of  lamentation,'  where  aalm  is  an  ace.  of  the  internal  object.  Cf.  expressions 
like  Omvwf  tiufov, 

>  Of.  note  9. 

*  Cf.  p.  61  n. 

'  Cf.  aruseialladar  60,  eiallathar  66,  ciallastar  69.  The  verb  seems  to  be  a 
denominative  from  ciall  'understanding.'  To  etallaim  corresponds  W.  pwpllo 
considerare,  deUberare,  Bret,  paella  comprendre,  concevoir,  to  foehxallaim. 
W.  gobwyllo  mrocurare,  curare.  Distinct  from  this  verb  is  foehtallaim  *  collect,' 
68 ;  cf .  Jdg.  Jorseh,  ii.  369,  Stokes,  Urkelt.  Sprach»ehatz  86. 

*  beeeettar  (62)  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  slender  basis  on  which  to  establish 
a  dep.  bteeiur  *  roar,'  though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  word  belongs  to  the  same 
sphere  of  meaning  as  Mrtur,  derdrur, 

"^  I  have  no  examples  of  this  verb  from  the  Glosses,  except  forms  where  the 
dep.  inflexion  is  not  distinct  from  the  act.  Wb.  Z^  16,  12^  8. 
"  In  the  Glosses  the  verb  is  active. 

*  The  verb  is  usually  active ;  cf .  Windieeh,  Wb.  639 ;  Zimmer,  Kelt,  Stud, 
i.  72 ;  Ml.  90<:  16.  In  Wb.  30<i  16  Zimmer  takes  fachelfatar  as  a  dep.  s 
ezpectabunt.    And  that  seems  required  by  the  meaning.    Akin  in  meaning  to 

foehiaUur, 
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mgtthar  (68),  tmadar'  (47),  ron/eladar'  (47),  eoUwl/ailar  {«3), 
/«i'iifl(W  (49  n.),  maraeiar,  maratliar^  (56,  1\  a.),  fuinrlhar  (49), 
nirogaiar  (65  n,),  mitinH/tar  {47  n.),  eaiuUrlaithir  (SB),  emidlhar- 
lulkar  (62),  rimfher  (76),  rodomicrittadar'^  (47),  fouuidiur  (71), 
ranlolomaf  {47,  cf.  p.  88);  cf.  also  £»nyi?i#Har  (62),  jui^Mrw  (68), 
fiitumdar  (68),  ivimaiinithar  (63),  and  the  obscure  todtmelhar, 
eligHhar,  ntrethar  (63). 

Deponent  perfects  as  in  the  Glosses  docotmnaeair  (49,  57,  cf.  63), 
/orcoemnacair  (68,  etc.),  ddmair  (62,  58,  ot«.),  arddmair  (58,  68), 
ferdamar  (71),  siamar  (47),  arratair  (63),  tarrasatr  (63,  72,  etc.). 
Aa  wo  shall  see,  the  dep.  perf.  survived  longer  than  other  deponent 
forms;  it  even  spread  by  analogy  in  the  lator  language.  I  have 
noted  the  following  forma  : — rodiair  {dtaim),  LU.  52*  42, 
LL.  288"  43  ;  of.  p.  81  n.,  roeetair  (Stokes,  Livei  of  Sainti,  Ixxiii.), 
datfanair  {anaim),  immoieotjitarcair  {eomaireim  49,  of.  63,  71  n.), 
fariangair  {63,  etc.),  atattsmnaeair,  rilneotmnaeair,  eonamecar, 
arlacair,  forromair  (63),  tarnatar  (65  n,),  foruiginair,  eottattigair. 
arrotraehair,  delUchtiir  (78),'  tathamair  (80),  targtamtnaxr  {UemaU 
Uim),  eondnanaeair  (83),  rarmetafmi  (S3  b),  roaUfethair  (85  n). 

Apart  from  a  few  sporadic  forms,  some  of  which,  as  wo  hare 
Been,  are  probably  to  be  explained  as  momentary  analogical 
formations,  tliL'so  verbs  form  a  compact  and  well-dttinod  class. 
And  there  arc  clear  indications  of  the  connexion  of  this  class 
with  the  Idg.  Middle  voice.'    And  this  connexion  will  probably 

1  Another  einmpic  is  foand  in  a  poem  in  R.I.A.  23  n.  10,  p.  20 — bati  butt 
fomtefnadar  rt\x  Icsuib  land^ 

'  Borrowed  from  Lat.  vela,  tcrutor.  In  the  Olossea  tct-itaim  is  activa  Wb. 
ai'i  10,  Ml.  801^ ;  ftlaiar  probably  ander  influence  of  OHlive  Umadar. 

'  In  the  Glosses  active,  and  asually  elsewhere. 

*  In  this  t«it  folanuidair  and  foiamattar,  without  any  apporent  difference 
of  menatng.  Stiikes  takes  folamadair  as  a  pieseat,  and  sudi  it  midoubtcdlr 
is  in  ila  origin,  cf.  p.  13  note,  bat  it  nuiy  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not 
owe  its  preeervstion  fo  association  with  the  perfects  trmadair  and  the  bke. 

'  Prof.  Zimmer.  in  a  well-kaowa  papor  in  KZ.  Iii.,  has  tried  to  show  that 
the  depoaent  in  Irish  is  s  purely  Irish  formstioa,  of  a  later  date  than  the 
Towel-Bfacopo  produced  hy  the  woiMbr  of  the  Irish  accent,  and  consequently 
later  than  the  introduction  of  Latm  words  like  peccatum.  It.  peraid,  pen.  prclke. 
Ho  points  out  (p.  263]  that,  tnkiag  e.g.  the  dep.  cairigedar  aad  the  pass. 
tairigther,  eairigthcr  is  the  regular  Irish  deytlopment  of  'caTigitor  or  the 
like,  while  cairigedar  os  the  development  of  the  same  form  Li  an  anomaly. 
He  also  (p.  264)  aci^9  that  the  dep.  shows  irregularly  d,  while  the  passive  has 
tho  regular  (A.  His  aiplanntion  is  that  eairigedar,  etc.,  are  lale  formations 
built  up  upon  the  active  cairigid,  etc.  If  that  were  so,  of  course  nnj-  conneiion 
ol  the  Insh  deponent  nith  the  Idg.  Middle  is  out  of  the  queetion,  nnd  we 
should  have  to  reeign  oareelves  to  the  strange  fact  that,  some  time  after  ths 
vowel-iyncope  produced  by  tho  Irish  accent,  for  some  mysterious  reason  these 
deponent  verbs  arose  in  Irish ;  that,  setting  aside  the  Buctusting  class  of  verbs 
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become  clearer  when  the  uses  of  the  middle  voice  in  Indo- 
Germanic  have  been  investigated.  Meanwhile  the  following 
points  may  be  noted.  Many  deponent  verbs  in  Irish  correspond 
to  middle  (or  deponent)  verbs  in  other  Indo-Germanic  languages 
(cf.  Thumeysen,  Idg.  Forsch.  i.  462).  Thus  sechur  corresponds 
to  Lat.  sequoTy  Gr.  eirofiaif  Skr.  sdeaie,  Zd.  hacaite ;  gainiur 
corresponds  to  Ski,jdj/ate,  Zd.  zayeitiy  Gr.  '^/lyvofiai  (a  formation 
corresponding,  except  in  the  grade  of  the  root,  to  the  Irish  fut. 
adgignethafy  p.  61),  Lat.  nascor^  -moiniur  corresponds  to  Skr. 
mdnyate,  Zd.  manyeie,  cf.  Lat.  -minmor.  So  -tluchur  has  been 
compared  by  Stokes  with  Lat.  loquor  for  *tloquar,  -gladur  with 
Skr.  hrddate.    Further,  dgur  (perhaps  with  the  vocalism  of  the 

in  -gur,  the  deponent  ioflexion  establiBbed  itself  in  a  small  and  well-defined 
class  of  verbs,  some  of  which  correspond  to  deponent  forms  in  Lat.,  and  others 
to  middle  verbs  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  and  that  this  new  formation  had  begun 
to  pass  again  into  the  active  in  the  earliest  Glosses,  and  before  the  eleventh  century 
haa,  except  in  certain  forms,  practically  vanished.  But  before  we  give  credence 
to  this  strange  tale,  it  would  be  well  to  examine  the  facts,  and  see  whether 
no  probable  explanation  offers  itself.  Ziramer's  statement  that  a  form  like 
eairigedary  if  old,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Irish  accent  must 
simply  be  accepted.  His  other  statement  that  the  deponent  shows  d  where 
the  passive  shows  th  is  only  partly  true.  The  ending  'dar  is  the  usual  one  in 
deponent  verbs  in  -gur^  though  even  here  we  find  -thar  in  adamrigethar, 
erbirigithir.  But  in  the  other  class  of  deponents,  as  a  glance  at  the  lists  will 
show,  'thar  is  much  more  common  than  -dar.  Now,  on  Zimmer's  theoir, 
this  'thar  is  as  difficult  of  explanation  as  'dar  is  easy.  Thumeysen,  KZ. 
xxxi.  63,  has  suggested  a  way  of  avoiding  the  inference  that  Zimmer  draws 
from  forms  like  suidigidir.  The  distinction  between  dep.  tuidigidir  and  pass. 
tuidigthir  is  a  secondary  one,  due  to  the  desire  to  distmguish  deponent  from 
passive  forms.  Active  forms  like  ainmnigid,  demnigid  might  easily  produce 
in  place  of  the  regular  ^suidigthir  a  form  suidigidir,  which  then  drew  after  it 
a  conjunct  auidigedar  instead  of  ^suidigther.  For  this  class  Thumeysen's 
explanation  is  very  probable.  But  how  about  the  other  class  of  deponents, 
where  there  were  no  parallel  active  forms?  The  difference  of  ending  -^Aar, 
'dar  forbids  us  to  see  in  them  analogical  forms  after  verbs  in  -gur.  Besides, 
as  we  see  from  a  comparison  of  the  Glosses  with  the  profane  textB,  these  verbs 
in  'gur  must  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent  learned  formations,  though,  of 
course,  the  type  must  have  been  there  before.  Why  then  do  we  find  laimethar 
instead  of  *laimther  from  lamitory  -eiallathar  instead  of  *eialliar  from  *eeiUdtor  ? 
I  would  suggest  the  following  explanation.  From  edmlanator  would  come 
*comlnatarf  cotnalnatar.  This  should  have  given  ^eomalntar.  If  this  form  is  to  be 
assumed  as  an  intermediate  stage,  n  must  have  had  the  value  of  a  vowel,  whence 
^cwnalnatar,  comalnathar  (cf.  the  pass,  foircnither  from  forcennator).  The 
passive  is  here  distinguished  by  a  change  of  conjugation,  comalnither.    So  in 

the  pi.  cdmldndntor  would  give  comalnatar.  Similarly  *ldbrat6r  would  give  first 
*labgtar.  Under  the  influence  of  labrur  r  might  here  develop  not  to  ar  but 
to  ra,  whence  labrathar^  and  in  the  pi.  labratar,  A  similar  explanation  would 
apply  to  airlethar,  conairUthar,  tamnatharf  tomnatary  insamlathar,  ditamUithar, 
do/uisledar.  Since  the  Irish  were  evidently  resolved  at  any  cost  to  keep  the 
d^^ent  inflexion  apart  from  the  passive,  a  ready  enough  means  of  doing  so 
lay  to  hand  by  simply  extending  the  endings  -athar,  'eihaty  ^aiar,  ^etar 
throughout  the  deponent — gainctnar  :  gainiur  ^airUthar  :  airliur^  etc.     In 
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perfect,  Bnigmann,  Grundrisa,  ii.  1256)  may  be  compiuod  wili 
Gr.  ilxoftai,  midiur,  perf.  midar,  with  Qr.  /ulafuii,  /ii'/cofiai,  thougi 
tho  formatioa  of  the  present  stem  is  different ;  with  the  forms  ijom 
this  verb  meaning  '  to  measure '  cf.  Lat.  mttior,  Skr.  mimif*. 
It.  -tistiiir  with  ite  intransitive  significatioii  snggeeta  compari)Hon 
with  the  Gr.  middle  laraftai.  Vedie  Sanskrit  has  both  tUAlhali 
BDd  lUhthal)  in  a  neuter  sense.  But  this  use  of  the  prea.  act, 
is  probably  less  original  than  that  of  the  Or.  lOTjpi,  compared 
with  fOTffiia,  Smrju.  For  tho  usage  ia  Vedic  Sanskrit  see  Delbriick, 
AUinAmhe  SynCax,  257  b?.  Marathar  suggests  at  once  Lat. 
maror.  The  Glosses  certainly  have  the  active,  and  that  is  eo 
far  ugaiast  the  direct  comparison  of  the  two  deponent-a.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Laws  is  highly  archaic, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  old  deponent  survived  there, 
which  had  become  active  in  the  Glosses.  Tho  root  }!iev,  which 
elsewhere  is  usually  active  (but  cf.  Lat.  eltttor  by  elitea),  is  in 
Irish  deponent,  eicept  in  the  perfect.'  Eoot  fd-  'e^t'  appears 
only  in  the  «  forraation  ed-s-  and  as  a  deponent ;  cf.  Gr.  (lofiai 
and  isolated  forms  of  Skr.  ad-  (Dolbruck,  Atlind.  Synt.  233).    In 

lonie  aues  in  the  pa«ive  itnlf  s  simiUr  Kcondiry  duttinctioti  hu  been  iottn- 
docsd.  Thiu  to-itlitir  and  lo-illaniir  would  hnve  become  de-elirar.  Ferapirwlf 
demanded  a  Beparate  plur.  fonn,  and  ve  liave  dottialar,  thoogli  the  ending 
-lUar,  probably  under  the  induence  of  the  active  -at,  spread  further  than  wu 
abeolntelv  QeceaaBrf.  As  to  the  d  in  tanladar,  etc.,  whether  it  ia  to  be 
explained  as  due  to  -igedar  or  in  some  other  way,  it  ia  alio  found  in  the  pofdve, 
i.g.  evicatdar.  It  woa  nnlv  in  the  third  petaon  that  the  tegoilar  dcvelepmenta  of 
the  diijronent  could  collide  with  the  jtissive.  In  the  nthcr  jmrsou-'  it  was 
free  to  go  its  awn  waj.  Thua,  in  1  pi.  "oHmilij/imer  became  eotjniligmmer, 
'dechrigiouir  decKriftnir,  in  2  ie.  *inidiier  became  mitler,  'maniler  moinl/r, 
*carigiter  eairigther.  It  maj  be  noted  that  in  Claai  I.  a  vowel  a  regularlj 
fouud  before  the  heavy  m  ui  the  I  pi.,  itthtiamar  by  ammligmer.  This 
difference  seems  to  depend  upon  the  different  number  of  syllables.     It  is  only 


neceiwaty  lo  refer  brieSy  to  a  couple  of  Prof.  Zimmer'a  other  a 

S.  2fiS  he  says,  "  im  priisens  dagegea  ist  deponentialfieiion  bei  wuneiTeroen 
.  h.  bei  prflseaBstammen  anf  o  {Lot.  Itgo-,  rfiw-)  iiuBserst  selten  und  aVtiTe 
formen  liegcn  danebeo."  How  far  tbia  is  true  will  be  seen  from  a,  glance  at 
the  forma  from  the  radical  lerbs  dmniur,  gainiur,  mtdiur,  -moutiur,  tethur, 
still,  in  O.Ir.,  »ee  the  deponent 

__„, jn's  remarks,   KZ.  mi.   63.     A 

further  indication  of   the  conneiion  of  the   Irish  deponent  with  the  middle 


s  is  the  ending  -the,  -ther  of  the  2  sg.  (Thumeysen,  Idg.  Fonck,  i.  460  tg.). 
"  I  2_pl.  Ir.  usee  the  active  ending  where  Lat.  has  the  new   formation 
Thia  was  probably  to  avoid  coincidence  with  3  sg.     In  the  pres.  ace. 


_„  u  .  .  Here  an  •adar  [-atiar), 

•edar  Would  in  moat  cases  have  been  identical  with  the  conjimct  form  o(  the 
present. 

'  Is  the  prevalence  of  the  depanent  inflexion  in  Irish  due  to  the  infinence 
of  labrur  '  apeak  *F  On  the  other  hand  it  loots  as  though  Idg.  'Hlntmmi 
had  become  m  Irish  *c{un%o-(x)  under  the  influence  of  'ehw  '  see.      The  active 

Erf.   data  compared  with  the  dep.  perfecte  gmair,  miiuur,  miAUr  in^ii-i<i« 
it  tlie  dep.  inflexion  in  Irish  is  seoondiuy. 
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^kes  '  see- '  (cf .  Skr.  edshfe  edkshate)  only  the  present  subjnnctiYe 
is  deponent.  Candim  '  protect '  (Skr.  dvati)  is,  as  in  Skr.,  active 
in  the  Glosses,  but  shows  deponent  forms  in  some  old  texts. 
Instances  of  verbs  middle  in  some  parts  and  active  in  others 
are  found  in  other  languages,  cf.  Delbriick,  Altind.  Synt.  235, 
Gr.  paivuj  fijfffofiuu,  etc.;  in  Greek  it  is  particularly  in  the  fut. 
that  middle  forms  are  found. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  meaning  of  these  deponents.  One 
well- defined  group  denotes  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech — 
-tluchur,^  lahrur  'speak,'  ad-glddur  'address,'  arafoeladar,  p.  11, 
aimuilniur  iterum  dice,  huriur,  derdrur  *  roar.'  With  these  may 
go  molur  'praise,'  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  sense  of  praising  has 
been  developed  from  that  of  speaking.'  Cf.  Lat.  verbs  like 
vociforar,  quiritor^  Skr.  verbs  like  hhashaU  'speaks,'  Greek  verbs 
like  ppvx^ofiai^  fivKuofiai.  Other  verbs  denoting  the  exercise 
of  a  bodily  function  are  'Cear  'see,'  Mwr,  further /oWAmt  'fly' 
(cf.  Skr.  prdvate).  Of  the  other  deponents  it  may  be  noted  how 
many  belong  to  the  mental  sphere  (cf.  the  Sanskrit  verbs, 
Delbriick,  Altind.  Synt  233) — dgur  'fear,'  frUailiur  'expect,' 
comaJnur  'fulfil'  (but  linaim  'fill'),  condirgw  'direct,'  dimiccur 
'  despise,' /tf^ar  '  know,'  laimur  '  dare,'  foldmur  '  attempt '  (cf.  Lat. 
e(mor\  tnidiur  *  judge,'  'tnoiniur  '  think,'  -satnlur  imitor, 
duthraccar  '  wish,'  tolur  '  please,'  folnwr  '  rule,'  airliur, 
foehtallur  '  take  thought  for.'  Akin  in  meaning  to  the  last 
verbs  is  cohrur  'help'  (cf.  Lat.  auxiliar),  with  which  go  the 
deponent  forms  of  condim  and  temadar  '  may  he  protect.'  With 
these  may  be  mentioned  foauidiur,  which  in  the  Laws  is 
translated  '  entertain ' ;  cf.  foiughadh  '  maintenance,'  O'Donovan 
Suppl.  In  cuiriur^  we  often  find  an  intransitive  meaning 
(p.  8  n.),  or  a  middle  force  'take  to  oneself,'  but  in 
some  passages,  e,g.  Ml.  52,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  simply 
active.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  active  forms  in  the  Glosses 
(p.  9)  have  an  active  force,  so  diehuiridf  imdaouiret  (p.  56). 
As  to  dofuidiur   (Lat.    Balio)^  dufuislim  is  found  glossing  labo, 


1  In  atluehur  huidi  *  I  give  thanks.'  In  dO'  tluchur  it  has  rather  the  sense 
of  asking  for  oneself,  alretcBai. 

'  Cf.  p.  19  n.,  also  Wb.  14^  26,  guide  et  totMltid  armbdis  Spraying  and 
calling  for  (?)  our  death,'  20<^  4  nlmthomoldid  *  do  not  call  upon  me '  (r),  where 
see  Stokes'  note,  cf.  EZ.  xxzi.  240. 

•  "With  this  I  would  put  immethecrathar  * coYers* si*imme'dO'aith'eoreihar. 
This  verb  may  hare  influenced  'tuigiur  '  cover,'  which  was  also  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  derivatiYes  in  -ytto*. 
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(hfuiiltdar,  etc.,  glosses  lahm;  elabor.     The  other  verbs  call  for 
no  further  remark. 

With  regard  to  the  perfects  eolanecar,  forodamar,  ndrodaittar, 
siauair  (fivjiu  </gtd-),  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  come 
from  Idg,  midiUe  forms,  or  whether  they  are  the  begbniag  of 
the  analogical  extension  of  the  -ar  perfect  which  is  found  in 
later  Irish,  If  the  variation  between  active  and  deponent  here 
ba  old,  wo  may  compare  Lat.  gaudeo,  gavUui  »um  and  the 
like. 

Of  deponent  forms  related  to  active  verbs  oa  the  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  middle  to  the  active  the  examples  are  few  and 
not  very  certain.  I  have  already  noticed  eointiar,  ill.  74''  ], 
with  ita  peculiar  constraetion.  In  LU.  I10'>  31  (p.  68),  "Windisch 
takes  nmnelhar  (probably  from  m-n-nififthar  with  infixed  pronoun) 
as  deponent  'he  stretches  hiiuself.'  The  regular  passive  to  iIikm 
'I  stretch'  would  be  a'mUr.  8o  immanimthar  diiib  (p.  63  n.  2, 
c£.  p.  68  n.  7)  lit.  'there  are  nmtua!  stretchings  to  thom.'  For 
the  construction  cf.  Wind.  Wb,  415,  dmanaeca  iHib  'when  they 
saw  one  another,'  LL.  256°  37,  and,  from  a  liepooont,  imasiitdar 
doih,  p.  54  n.  4.  la  LIT.  100"  44  (p.  68),  Windiseh  takes 
fitamadar  as  a  deponent  form  from  /iiiunaim,  and  the  refleiive 
meaning  suits  the  passage  well ;  riogfuitsnaii/ter  im  Coiicalaind, 
LU.  127'  36,  seems  certainly  passive;  of.  the  passive  conBtntctiiHi 
of  *ddtiaim,  "Wind.  a.v.  daatar,  Ml.  SC  2,  LU.  63'  8.  In  the 
Olosses  and  usually  in  the  profane  literature  h&riaigim  '  ehakc ' 
is  active.  On  p.  53  we  have  nomhertaigtdar,  etc.,  'he  shakes 
himself.'  I  may  refer  also  to  congeiethar  p.  62  n.  3,  g»bethar 
p.  68  n.  5.  Perhaps  an  examination  of  other  old  texts  will 
bring  more  examples  to  light. 

The  second  class  of  deponents,  the  denominatives  in  -giur, 
resembles,  in  respect  of  the  freedom  of  ita  formation,  the  various 
Latin  denominatives  with  the  suffix  -io-  (Brugmann,  Gnindr.  ii. 
§§  777-6).  It  is  a  formation  common  to  the  two  branches  of 
Keltic,  cf.  Ir.  lAraigur  with  W.  sarhaf,  thongh  of  course 
deponent  forms  are  found  only  in  Irish.  In  Irish  it  spread  most 
widely  in  the  learned  language,  the  language  of  the  chnrch, 
and  it  ia  found  in  the  largest  niirabers  in  the  Old  Irish  Glosses. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  the  verbs  are  evidently  new 
formations  coined  after  the  stamp  of  the  Latin  words.  In  some 
instances  the  glossator  makes  this  clear  enough.  In  JJl.  128*^  8 
tutabilta-  is  glossed  by  inilligfid  i.  doem/ea ;  here  inilUgJid  is  coined 
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to  express  tutahitur ;  doemfea  is  the  usual  Irish  for  *  will  protect.' 
Similarly  in  Ml.  dO<^  18  potdbunt  is  glossed  hy  deugaigfit  .i.  ilait 
i<m.  As  might  be  expected,  the  formation  is  not  very  frequent 
in  the  old  heroic  tales.  In  some  of  the  simpler  of  them,  such 
as  the  Tdin  B6  Regemain  and  the  Tain  B6  Regamnay  it  is  not 
found  at  all.  In  the  comparatively  long  Tain  B6  Frdich  are 
found  only  forms  from  airigiur,  which  in  the  Glosses  is  regularly 
deponent.  A  comparison  of  the  older  LU.  version  of  the  Tdin 
B6  Cuailnge  with  the  later  more  literary  version  in  LL.  in  respect 
of  the  frequency  of  verbs  in  -ig-  is  instructive.  In  later 
ecclesiastical  texts  like  the  Tripartite  Life  of  S.  Patrick,  the 
Saltair  na  Bann,  and  the  Passions  and  Homilies  edited  by  Atkinson 
from  the  Ledbhar  Breac  these  verbs  swarm.  Prom  the  language 
of  the  church  they  must  gradually  have  made  their  way  into 
the  language  of  the  people;  in  Mod.  Ir.  the  formation  is  very 
numerous.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  try  to  enumerate  the 
verbs  of  this  class,  for  each  newly  discovered  text  will  probably 
add  new  forms.  Thus  the  Ecgula  of  Columbcille  furnishes  the 
forms  nomuinichit'f^  coscelaigetar,  the  Arrada  mani  cumrigedaTf 
the  metrical  treatises  edited  by  Thumeysen,  Irische  Texte  iii. 
1  sq.f  oentadaigetar  by  deochraigetar.^  But  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  arrange  the  forms  found  in  the  throe  great  collections  of 
Glosses,  to  see  how  far  the  deponent  and  how  far  the  active 
inflexion  prevails  in  different  parts  of  the  verb. 

Pros.  ind.  sg.  1.  Deponent — Wb.  noadamrugur,  niconairigursaj 
nochairigur,  nomisligur  ;  Ml.  coasmecnugursa,^  nothoria- 
nigiur. 


*  Bead  nomuinichitker — each  bee  nd  cech  tnor  domuinichether.  Reeves 
translates  *  thou  possessest.'     I  have  no  further  examples  of  the  word. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  deponent  forms  are  found  in  the  questions, 
while  the  answers  snow  active  forms,  e.ff.  ^3^  et  fta  aoerbaird  ddy  eid  nosdeoerai- 
gethar  ingradaib  ?  Niansa  :  as  avidanaih  forberat  7  deoentigid.  It  looks  as 
though  the  questions  had  become  formulae  in  which  the  old  forms  suryived. 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  are,  however,  found  in  the  version  on  p.  24.  In  the 
erammatical  tract,  BB.  314  «^.,  the  text  has  the  dep.  eondadeUgUaVf  323<^  26 
by  other  deponents  like  nosdeachrathar  distinguishes  them  (^di-eorethar)  319*»  5 ; 
the  comm.  nas  the  ncXvfe  fograigit^  faillsigea^  etc.,  but  also  na^deligidar  320a  37. 

^  Cf .  p.  40  note.  At  the  same  time  the  syntax  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
subjunctive,  for  the  meaning  is  Uhat  I  should  root  out,'  not  Uhat  I  do  root 
out,'  so  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  we  have 
not  here  an  early  instance  of  the  subj.  in  -rir.  The  other  instance,  nothorimigiur^ 
seems  to  be  indicative,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  investigation  into  the  uses  of  the 
moods  in  Irish.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  investigation,  I  fear  I  may  have 
in  some  cases  classed  indicatives  as  subjunctives,  and  vic0  vertA, 
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Aotive — Wb.  eonasareoffiiii,  iulhi[^rigim]  ' ;  8g.  brut/Mafgim, 
eumaehtaigim,  eumoigim,  daingnigim,  nidtpklhigi-n,  dedtri- 
gim,  imtrinigim,  dlgmaigim,  alhrigim,  lailhaigim,  tmiligi'm, 
failligim,  feaerigim,  Jliuehaigim,  gaigim,  gortigin,  int4»nnai' 
gim,  m&nigim,  riektaigim,  trtbat'rigim,  ualUgim;  Ml. 
toEngaehtaJgim. 

■g.   2.    Deponent   only — Wb.    nofairigtker ;    Sg.    eumachtaigthir  ; 
Ml.  adhartaiglhtr,  dixnigtlwr. 

8g.  3.  Deponent — Wb.  adamr'gelhar,  hfoigidir,  nombfoigfdiir,  eairi- 
gtdar,  cuimmgtditr,  dixnigediir,  ftdUgeiar,  firinHigedar 
{\na), /agn'ffedar,  foirhlJiigtdar,  toirthigedar ;  8g.  del igtdjtr 
(bis),  diiimreehtaigtdar,  dinrnlluiti/tdar,  dixnigtdar,  oomii- 
migidar,  ntgraidgidir  (bis),  mgriuigedar,  etarenigtdar, 
ilaigtdar  (bis),  oenoigtdar,  »ainig»dar,  -tuidigedar  (bis), 
treirigedar;  Ml.  adamrigsdar,  adharlaigtdar,  adaitehethar 
(ter),  aidlionig»dar,  adnbaigtdar,  ifuthnaig«d^tr,  elarhi- 
gtdar  (bis),  eohrigmtar,  eomadaMigidir  (bis),  eruthaigedar, 
datiaiged[ar2,  dixnigedar,  iemailtigidir,  erbirigillUr,  erdar- 
eaigidir,  erladaigidir,  irUidaigsdar,  atuailngigedar,  dwmw- 
rauaigadar,  fercaigtdar,  Jlaehaigedar,  /athigi'dir  (bia), 
foiliigidar  (ter),  follaigtiar,  -/ortaahtaigtdar,  guaigedar, 
imdaigidir  (ter),  hhraigediir  (bis),  hndaigtdar  (bis), 
mothaigedar,  redlgadar,  ioaartnaigtdar,  subaigidir,  'tenai- 
gedar,  immetrenaig»dar,  -tuailngigtdar. 
Activo — Wb.  digenigid;  Sg,  dnnnigid,  ailigid;  Ml.  erbirigid, 
imdaig[id~\,  noeilaigid. 

pL  1.    Deponent — Wb.    adilgnigmar;     Sg,    cotmiligmmer ;     MI, 
dechrigmir. 
Active — Wb.  foruauligem ;  Ml,  dtmnigaii,  elithrigmi,  failtigmi. 

pi.  3.  Deponent  —  Wb.  loUigttar,  dixnigetar,  -ittigtUtr ;  Sg, 
aidlignigitir,  aidUenigetar,  bindigeddar,  coimailigetar, 
dechrigelar  (bis),  engraioigetar  (bis),  -faiUigetar  (bis) ; 
Ml.  adamraigetar,  eluiehigeiar,  dechraigelar  (bis),  eondo- 
gaiUegetar,  ecndigilir,  -Jindhadaigelar,  guaigittr,  imdaigilir 
(bis),  imdaigetar,  hbraigelar,  mindthigilir,  luidigitir, 
huatigidir. 
Active — 'iil.tubaigit,  -fiidHget,  eofinhtanaigit,  -atriget;  relatire 
Wb.    iudigta   (19>    13),    Sg.  foiUigdde;     Ml.    eathaigte, 
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deehraigUf  demnigUf  fMUgUy  fograigiey  gretehaigte^ 
meneigiUf  satthraigts,  iemigte  (86*  10),  '  taraisnigte^ 
aearhaigte,  aithirgigU,  intUdaigUf  lainnigte,  menaigte^ 
sitaigte, 

subj.  Bg.  1.  Deponent  only — Wb.  rofoirhthiger ;  Ml.  eoerladaig:ar^ 
nufailtiger^  nosilaig&r. 

8g.  2.  Deponent — Wb.  eairigth&r;  Ml.  adnamraigther,  danaigther^ 
itaigther  (bis),  fotchridigther,  inraiecaigther. 
Active — Ml.  -daingnige,  -imdaigi. 

Bg.  3.  Deponent — Wb.  dechrigedar;  Sg.  »enaigidir\  Ml.  hresmini" 
gedar,  friicathaigedar^  eomaiesigedar,  comdemnigedar, 
cutrummaigidir,  diummussaigedarf  -^ixnigedar,  -etarcni' 
gsdar,  foeridigedar,  grischaigidir,  lohraigsdoTf  fommamaige' 
dar,  moithaigidir,  semigidir,  soehenelaigidir,  ionartnaigedar^ 
uraigedoT' 
Active — Ml.  eo  adhartaigid,  eo  mothaigid,  co  thirmaigid,  mant 
mesraigea. 

pi.  1.  Deponent — Wb,  fedligmer. 

Active — ^Ml.  nualhigem  (cf.  holtigm$j  Acr.). 

pi.   3.   Deponent  —  Wb.    inhothigetar ;     Ml.    adamraigetar    (bis), 
faiUigetaVy  inlinaigetar. 
Active — ^Wb.  herassiget. 

ipv.  sg,  2.  Deponent  only — ^Ml.  aditehide^  fereaigthe^  fochridigthe^ 
foihigthsy  irehrigthe,  dianaigthe^  ollaigthe^  ruccaigthe 
(27®  11),  sldnaigthe. 

$  pret.  sg.  1 .  Deponent  only — Wb.  -airigsiur  (bis),  roardrigestoTf 
roeathichsiur ;  Ml.  roadhartaigsiur  (bis),  rodoichenelaigsiur, 
ru/r&pthanaigisiur,  rusuidigsiur. 

sg.  2.  Deponent  only — Ml.  rucestaigser,  rofoerhthichser,  rokthnaigier, 
roBudigseTy  rosuthchaigser,  rotaitntgser. 

sg.  3.  Deponent  only — Wb.  roardrigestar,  roddnatgestar,  radeem- 
nigestar,  rafirianigestary  ros/ailstgesiary  romiscsigestary 
roordigestar  (bis),  rosuidtgestar ;  Sg.  ekhnaigistiry  rotoU 
tanaigestar ;  Ml.  roadbartaigestar,  roainmnigeitar  (ter), 
roseosmailigestary  ruculigestary  racumgaigestar'y  roeutrum* 
maigeitar,  rodaingnigesiary  roddnaigeitar  (bis),  rodumai- 
gestar,  roetarenaigestar,  ruetuailng[ig^e8tary  rofassaigestary 
rondfirianaigestar,  rofoihigestar  (quater),  rolondaigestoTy 
fosroammamigestary  rondoirammaigeatqry  romincigestar^ 
rudmreehtnigeBtoTy  ruaaithratgestar,  rusarigestar,  rotonarU 
naigeatar,  ro8uidige»tar{teT),  ruteasatgeatary  rotoraanaigeatar^ 
roihuailngigaatary  rtmuaihrigeatar. 
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pi.  I.  Deponent — Sg.  rochruthaigsemmar ;  'Ml.  ru/eidligtemniar. 

Active — Ml,  rondoiriHaigs*m,  roerhirigtem, 
pi.  3.  Deponent — Wb.  roirladigtilar,  rB/oiliiigae(ar,/orru>w'digMliir; 
jn.  roiiebthaiehutar,  roee/itrannaig»f(<tr,  royfiathaigittar. 
ActiTO — "Wb.  r6*irirh»el;   MI.  adruamrai'gul,   roadiartaigid, 
rofeidligget,     ru/dihignel,     roiertnigstt,    rondilmainaigitl, 
roi-trimmaigitt,  ro/mchraignH,  ramadaigul  (bis), 
fut.  8g.  1.  Deponent — Wb.  gaimigfer;  Ml.  adhartaigfer  \  (cf.  Act. 
-»nlh(gfar). 
Active  ' — Ml.  -itarcuguhf,  grfnehnig/ea. 
flg.  2.  Deponent — M.  meacaigfidfr. 

Active — Ml.  adbartaigft,  Haigfi,  -daingnithft. 
eg.  8.    Active — Ml.  eamaioiigfii,  ddnaig/ta,  addanaigfea,  fiiiUgfii, 
foiUigftd,  imditigfid,  auldigfith,  arsadaigfilh,  itrummaigfii, 
inilligjid,  erdareai'sfit. 
pi.    3.     Aotivo — Ml.     cuiii'uhiiiigfi^t,     dfchraigffl,      tieia-feidUgJet, 
dfxigaigjU. 

IE  n-e  compare  tbcso  difFerent  sets  of  GIossfb  with  one  acolhor, 
wo  Bee  clearlj  a  falling-off  in  tho  deponent  inflexion  nnd  an 
iiicreaso  in  the  active.  In  the  oldest  of  the  three  collections  of 
Olusses,  the  WurzbTirg  Gloaics,  active  forms  nre  few;  in  the  Milnn 
Glosaes,  even  if  we  nrnke  aJlowanpr  fnr  the  sfeiiter  number  of 
instances,  the  proportion  of  active  forms  is  greater.  But  it  would 
bardlf  be  safe  to  reason  backwards,  and  assume  that  at  one  time 
these  verba  followed  the  deponent  infleiioa  entirely,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  influ-nee  of  the  active  forms  is  probably  to  be 
seen  in  the  development  of  deponent  forms  like  mHigidir, 
tuidigitif. 

The  proportion  of  active  forms  to  deponent  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  verb.  Some  parts,  9,g.  the  singular  of  the  a  preterite 
and  the  2  ag.  imperative,  ahow  only  deponent  forms.  In  the 
future,  ou  the  other  hand,  except  in  the  1  sg.,  and  one  instance 
in  the  2  s^.,  the  forma  are  all  active.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  examples  come  from  the  Milan  Glosses.  Another 
thing  that  may  be  noted  is  the  prevalence  in  Sg.  of  the  active 
inflexion  in  the  1  sg.  prea.  ind.  It  ia  true  that  most  of  the 
examples  are  imitations  of  Latin  words,  and  that  many  of  them 
ore  found  only  in  this  one  form,  but  even  then  there  is  no  reason 

'  In  Wb.  12^  12  Slolies  and  ZimraeT  extend  tul.  to  tulhoinsfea,. 
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why  the  writer  should  have  used  the  active  form,  had  it  not  been 
more  familiar  to  him  in  this  part  of  the  verb.  Unfortunately  Ml. 
has  very  few  examples  of  this  person.  But  the  same  thing  is  seen 
in  the  former  class  of  verbs— /rt^Aa/im  Ml.,  demeecim  Sg.,  dofuisUm 
8g.,  duthluchim  Ml.  Wb.  has  here  always  the  deponent  form. 
And  in  the  old  secular  texts  that  I  have  examined  the  deponent 
inflexion  prevails — atamidiur  (p.  51),  adgladur  (65),  rooluiniur 
(56),  domuiniur  (58),  cluniur  (59),  etc.,  but  rotchlunim  in  a 
religious  text  (p.  72).  In  the  other  old  texts  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  the  inflexion  of  the  -ty-  verbs  with  their  inflexion  in 
the  Glosses,  both  because  of  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence,  and 
because  such  instances  as  are  found  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  third  persons  of  the  present  and  the  8  preterite.  A  1  sg. 
pres.  ind.  nochomagur  is  found  p.  47,  a  2  sg.  'fnuinichither  p.  98. 
Of  the  2  8g.  subj.  we  have  examples  in  fuiligther  p.  75,  and 
mehraigther  p.  76,  by  the  side  of  the  active  mani  brethaigeseo  p.  68. 
Of  the  1  pi.  pres.  ind.  active  forms  are  found  in  cathaigmit  p.  68, 
edraigmit,  sidaigmit  p.  64 ;  dep.  airigmer  p.  52.  Of  the  1  pi.  pres. 
Bubj.  an  active  form  occurs  in  aithigem  p.  75.  In  the  2  sg.  ipv.  I 
have  noted  only  the  active  inflexion,  ardotchuihdig  p.  66,  in  a  text 
where  the  active  inflexion  prevails  in  these  verbs ;  similarly  in  the 
future  1  sg.  hrethaigfit  p.  68,  3  pi.  erechtnaigfit  p.  71.  In  the 
3  sg.  of  the  a  preterite  deponent  forms  are  common,  less  frequent 
in  the  3  pi.  But  active  forms  are  not  rare — samaiges  p.  47, 
rofuachtnaig  p.  53,  rathaiget  p.  57,  rachasnig  p.  64,  etc.  This 
represents  a  later  state  of  matters  than  in  the  Glosses.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  the  deponent  inflexion  passed  into  the 
active  at  an  earlier  period  in  this  class  than  in  the  other.  The 
Milan  Glosses  clearly  point  in  this  direction ;  so  do  the  old  profane 
texts,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  assume  that  time  and  the  scribes 
have  dealt  more  hardly  with  these  verbs  than  with  the  others. 
In  the  Regula  Mochuta,  too,  p.  73,  where  deponent  forms  would 
have  been  protected  by  the  metre,  are  found  the  active  nonmtscnegat 
and  aithigem.  All  these  facts  are  in  favour  of  the  above  conclusion. 
As  this  class  of  verbs  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Glosses,  and  as  it 
is  not  largely  represented  in  our  other  old  texts,  it  has  seemed 
most  convenient  to  treat  of  it  briefly  as  a  whole,  before  we  proceed 
to  remark  on  the  history  of  the  deponent  generally  in  Irish. 

As  in  the  deponents  in  -giur  so  in  the  others  the  deponent 
inflexion  has  already  in  the  Old  Irish  Glosses  begun  to  give  place 
to  the  active.     This  change  has  naturally  gone  furthest  in  the 
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latest    of    the    three    great    collections    of    Glosses,    the    Milan 
Qlosses.^ 

Active  forms  are  found  most  frequently  in  eamalnur  *  fulfil/ 
Of  active  forms  in  the  1  sg.  pres.  ind.  I  have  already  spoken. 
The  other  active  forms  are  distributed  as  follows — pres.  ind.  sg.  3 
eomallaid  Ml.,  eomainas  Wb.,  lahraid  Ml. ;  pi.  1  lahraimfM  Ml., 
duntlueham  Wb. ;  pi.  3  comalnat  Wb.,  eomallait  Ml.,  ehomaUaiU 
Ml.,  immusaeealdat  ML,  molat  Ml.: — subj.  sg.  1  frisiaeor  Ml.; 
sg.  2  euiri  Bcr.,  intamlae  Ml. ;  sg.  8  eofnalla  Ml. ;  pi.  1  lahraimme 
Ml. ;  pi.  8  chomalnit  Wb.,  diehret  ML,  molait  Ml. : — $  pret.  sg  1 
rooomallus  ML ;  pi.  8  roehomalnisset  Wb.,  orufoluassat  ML,  foru- 
raithminset^  ML,  arrumuinaet  Ml.  : — reduplicated  future  only 
deponent  ceohladar  Wb.,  Ml. : — i  fut.  and  subj.  sg.  1  doduihrii 
Wb. ;  sg.  2  duthrais  Carm.  ML ;  pi.  8  mroimset^  imruimwi  Ml., 
dun/utharset  Ml. — h  fut.'  sg.  2  folnaibe  Ml.,  dundnmroimne/ese  ML ; 
sg.  8  deintanilafa  Ml.,  nicontuidifea  Ml. ;  pi.  1  atluch/am  Wb. ; 
pi.  8  comallaihte  ML,  molfait  Ml.  The  2  sg.  pres.  ind.  and  pret., 
the  2  sg.  ipv.,  and  the  8  sg.  pret.  are  always  deponent. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  deponent  texts,  we  find  in  some  of 
them  the  deponential  inflexion  preserved  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  in  the  Glosses,  while  in  others  the  active  inflexion  has 
made  greater  inroads.  This  encroachment  of  the  active  inflexion 
might  be  explained  in  two  ways.  Either  it  represents  the 
fluctuation  of  the  language  at  the  time  of  the  redaction  of  the 


*  Accordinp^  to  Thurncyscn,  Her.  Celt.  y\.  318,  the  manuscript  in  vhith 
the  Milan  Glosses  are  found  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  From  a  comparison  of  the  langua^je  \^'ith 
the  Irish  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  on  which  however  see  now  Zimuier, 
Zeitiich.  f.  deutsch.  Altcrth.  xxxv.  53,  78,  he  would  place  the  original  ut  the 
latest  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is  clear  from  the  scribal  errors 
that  the  glosses  have  been  copied  once,  if  not  oftener.  The  Wilrzbnrg  Glossos 
are  ])reserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  but,  as  Thurneysen  points  out,  the  language  is  considerably 
older  than  that  of  the  Milan  Glosses.  He  would  put  the  original  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  St.  Gall  Glosses,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  written  in  845  or 
856,  KZ.  xxxiii.  93  note,  he  suggest*,  lie  between  the  two.  Of  course  this 
dating  is  only  approximate.     It  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  one  w«'ll 


versed  in  the  theologv  of  the  time  should  examine  the  subject -matter  of  the 
AViirzburg  and  the  Milan  Glosses.  Therein,  so  far  as  I  see,  lies  tlie  only  hoj)o 
of  fixing  more  accurat^^ly  the  date  of  composition.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  lor  example,  if  there  be  any  trace  of  the  influence  of  Isidore  on  the 
Wiirzburg  Glosses.  A  superior  limit  for  the  dat«  of  the  Glosses  on  Bede  is 
fixed  by  the  date  of  the  original ;  unfortunately  these  glosses  are  scanty. 

2  With  transition  to  the  s  pret. 

^  The  1  8g.  fut.  is  always  deponent ;  of  the  2  sg.  no  deponent  forms  occur 
in  this  class  of  verbs,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  two  examples  are  from 
^11.     To  the  dep.  forms  in  eg.  3  should  be  added  comdlnabadar,  Ml.  46<^  20. 
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text,  or  active  forms  have  been  at  a  later  time  substituted  by 
copyists  for  deponential.  Of  the  latter  examples  are  not  wanting. 
Thus,  on  p.  51  eotnofadar  is  evidently  more  original  than  eotndha} 
On  p.  54,  for  adglaasmarni^  of  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  Egerton 
1782  has  atroglhimni,  and  H.  1.  13,  T.C.D.,  which  agrees  closely 
with  Egerton,  has  atroglmmni.  On  p.  69,  for  aeailli  of  LU.  and 
H.  1.  13  the  Telle w  Book  of  Lecan  has  the  deponent  adglait&r. 
Bat  such  cases  are  few  compared  with  the  huge  mass  of  instances 
in  which  the  deponential  forms  have  been  faithfully  preserved. 
I  may  say  that  I  started  with  a  prejudice  against  these  Irish 
scribes  —  so  many  are  the  sins  that  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge, — and  was  prepared  to  find  the  old  deponential  inflexion 
freely  altered  in  later  manuscripts.  But,  as  the  investigation 
went  on,  I  was  more  and  more  struck  by  the  fidelity  with  which 
these  old  forms  at  least  were  copied.  Thus,  the  later  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan  furnishes  texts  in  which  the  deponent  inflexion 
is  every  whit  as  well  preserved  as  in  the  earlier  Leahhar  na 
h'Uidhre  or  the  Book  of  Leinster.  In  order  to  subject  this 
point  to  as  severe  a  test  as  possible,  during  a  visit  to  Dublin 
I  collated  Tdin  Bo  Frdioh  (p.  52),  Longes  Mao  n-  Usnig  (p.  53), 
Tain  B6  Eegemain^  and  Tdin  B6  Jtegamna  (p.  54),  and  £ehira 
Candla  (p.  69),  with  copies  in  the  modem  paper  manuscript, 
H.  1.  13,  in  Trinity  College.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  scribe.  I  take  as  an  example  the  text  Eehtra 
Condla  (p.  69);  the  corresponding  forms  in  H.  1.  13  are,  in 
the  same  order,  totcuirethir,  docorustuir^  aeealli,  adgladadar,  eoto- 
megnigetar  {^eotomeicnigetar  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan).  The 
conclusion  has  forced  itself  upon  me  that  where  active  forms 
are  frequent,  or  where  the  deponent  inflexion  has  practically  given 
place  to  the  active,  we  have  to  deal  with  something  more  than 
a  mere  copyist's  alterations.  But  to  this  we  shall  have  to  return 
again. 

In  the  texts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  certain  parts 
of  the  verb  are  represented  by  numerous  examples,  particularly 
the  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive,  the 
perfect,  and  the  s  preterite.     It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  all 


1  If  we  should  not  here  speak  rather  of  the  redactor  than  of  the  scribe. 
There  uxe  dearly  several  redactions  of  this  old  text  (cf.  p.  50  n.),  of  which  the 
LjL  fmioB  hi  bv  no  means  the  best. 

^t  Xh»  Ijfm  36  JEUaemain  stands  on  pp.  346-7,  the  Tdin  B6  Regamna  on 
'  M!^    The  text  \b  the  same  as  in  Egerton  1782. 
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lliese  forma  agnin.  It  ia  sufficient  to  not*  the  fomiB  of  1m 
frequent  oecurrenec.  Wo  have  already  remarked  that  here  tio 
1  pg.  pres.  ind.  ia  usually  deponent :—  attdgur  (52,  eto.)i  frmiliv 
(75),  cluniar  (56,  59),  toeuiriur  (46,  cf.  60),  adfflddur  (71,  5S), 
kmur  (82,  76),  atlochur  (49,  73),  atgmidiur  (51,  cf.  49),  Bww'ir 
(75),  domuiniur  (58),  /otiuiiiiur  (71):  active  rolfhlimiM  [li), 
laimim  (57),  rotnohim  (71).  Tho  corresponding  person  in  tbs 
aulijunetive  is  regularly  deponent;  wo  shall  hare  the  examplw 
lator.  Pres.  ind.  Bg.  2  at/tigfhtr  (6G),  aiigtadaithtr  (54),  admmUr 
{1G)—alcJuitu,iH  (66),  (Kar«.'  (69).'  Prea.  suhj.  sg.  2  =  fljfiVA*r  (Sfl). 
oi>//i#r  (65),  airiitlitr  (65),  arafolmaidfr  (?)  (51)— ettiV*  (58,  eti!.)^ 
foifArif  (58).  The  2  Bg.  ipv.  is  usually  depODent  eUinti  [ii, 
53,  60,  75),  eobairihf  (70),  cniV(/(c  (58),  fitita  (61),  atmnsUalm 
(48),  NioJnfAo  (75).  atlaigthe  (47),  Mmni/Zc  (56.  57,  87)— aetiM 
<"«>  (66),  tnmail  (57,  88).  Fret.  ag.  2  adrogaiUer  (55).  The 
third  person  is  regularly  deponent.  »  fut.  and  subj,  eondatMur  {6% 
rsumr,  eefeuar  (55,  cf.  61,  etc.)  ;  rofaiier  (75),  mtiir  (49)( 
duthraiter  (75);  jjiwior  (48,  cf.  51,  72),  admtstar  (51),  ewmuUt 
(07).  mid&ihraitar  (47);  cofetiamar  (61),  adglaaimar  (54),  »*- 
mfM/nar  (54),  eondtfamar  (81);  re/>i»atdr  (57).  Red.  F«t- 
atagtgaliarta  (64);  gignithar*  (70),  adgignethar  (61),  alagfjii^- 
dalhar  (61),  UmaUktr  (61).  The  i  tut.  is  scantily  represented, 
eoinofadnr  (51),  aitriif'inmar  (70) — immaeurji  (60),  coCniin  (51)> 
«<..«.>*/*  (61). 

Our  next  task  should  properly  have  been  to  trace  the  decay 
of  the  deponent  inflexion.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  sufScieocy 
of  examples  in  dated  and  trustworthy  texts  we  should  here 
find  ourselvea  on  very  slippery  ground.  The  safer  courso  i* 
first  to  start  from  a  time  by  which  it  can  be  shown  tbat 
the  deponent  inflexion  had  disappeared,  and  then  to  work  ovi 
way  backwards  as  far  as  we  can. 

Here  we  may  first  call  attention  to  certain  forma  that  surriTed 
for  a  white  the  general  brcaking-up  of  tho  deponential  ajBttni, 
and  that  arc  found  in  texts  in  which  the  deponent  hoa  otherwi^ 
passed  into  the  active.     Of    these  forms  the  <  preterite  and  tlie 


'  On  oloinglniihe,  six  p.  63  n. 

'  On  forms  like  ntara  (33),  niuigara  (05),  s»  Zitnincr,  KZ.  iiviii.  342  f- 

*  Id   dogigaatdr    (S8)   se   si>em   to   have   a   mixture  of   the  red.   fot.  nu 

the  *  fut.     Cf.  the  hit.  pasa.  ataUhigatar  'joa  will  be  seen,'  HI.  bV  >^ 

with  dianaieigther,   LD.   li^  26,   aaiged,   LU,  64'   39.     With  the  pi"*" 

(kgigneitdr  do  menma  ef.  ntJo  tMniu  de  lat  do  numna,  LV.  IV'  M. 
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1  8g.  Bubjonctiye  will  be  noticed  in  the  third  part  of  this  paper. 
Apart  from  them,  the  chief    instance  of   the  kind  is  the  -or 
perfect,    which    not    only    lived    on  but    even    extended    itself 
analogically,  cf.  p.  98.    Examples  of  this  are  atacaemnaeair,  eanar- 
neear,  etc.  (63),  forcoimnaeuir,  rodamar,  etc.  (78),  atamir,  ginair 
(79),    romidair,    tathamair    (80),     roddmair,    lamatr,    dos/anair, 
diardaair  (81),  coemnacairy  rodamair,  etc.   (82),   dorumitMtr,  etc. 
(84),  foreaomnaeuir,  eammidair,  etc.  (85),  ragenair,  rolamair,  etc. 
(87),   niroddmar,   etc.   (89),   roiarair    (tarraim,    LL.    158^    82), 
roeetair,  eonanacar,  rodamair^  forodamair,  fareoemnaeair,  roghtar, 
foroerlangair^   duthraeairy   tarrasair  {Passions  and  Sbmilies  from 
the  Leahhar  Breae^  ed.  Atkinson).     If  it  be  asked  why  this  form 
3ntliTed  the  rest  of  the  deponent,  the  answer  may  be  that  it 
Pound  support,  which  the  other  parts  of  the  deponent  did  not, 
A   forms  outwardly  similar  from  active  verbs  in  which  the  r 
belonged  to  the  verbal  stem.      Compare,  for  example,  roginair 
vith  doroehairf  dorochratar  *fell,'  rofreeatr  (for  older  frtsrogart), 
'ofrecratar  *  answered,'  rolommair  {lommraim  *  strip  '),  etc.     Even 
lere  the  s  preterite  began  at  an  early  period  to  exert  an  influence. 
11  the  Wiirzburg  Glosses  rumuinestar  (18)  seems  to  have  replaced 
timSnair,  and  in  the  Milan  Glosses  {th.)  ronUnatar  has  been  ousted 
ly  the  s  preterite  in  foruraithminset  and  arrumuinset.     Farther 
xamples  of  the  same  kind  are  narlam  (65),  rolamsatar  (70), 
odamsatar  (71),  dorummsat  (82),  ro/odaim  (84),  doruimen,^  rolam, 
odam  (85),  nirogein,  ramidestar  (87),  roaiaim,  rolam  (88),  romid 
agents,  rolam  (89),  nirlam  (LU.  42»  45),  rogein  (LL.   124^  4), 
olam  (LL.  271^  22).      Of  single  verbs  the  deponent  inflexion 
ived  on  in  fetar  *  know,'  which,  in  the  phrase  ni  fheadar,  has 
lurvived  to  the  present  day.     In  the  later  Middle-Irish  literary 
anguage  the  old  forms  are  found  transformed  after  the  s  pret., 
3.g.  fedaraiSf  fedrais,  for  2  sg.  fetar.     The  survival  of  the  verb 
A  probably  due  to  the  frequency  of  its  use.     Another  deponent 
rerb  found   in  texts  in  which  the  active  inflexion  prevails  is 
igur  'fear,'  cf.  pp.  59,   85,  86,  87.     The  only  instance  of   the 
ictive  that  I  have  noted  is  the  ipv.  aigsiu,  LL.  278,  lower  margin. 
i  remarkable  thing  about  this  verb  is  its  complete  disappearance 


1  In  the  Amra  ColuimbehilU  108  dorumeoin  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  as 
I  momentary  analogical  formation  after  -gedin  *  knew,'  cf .  nadig6i  gedin  66^. 
[t  is  one  of  the  man]^  artificial  forms  in  that  composition,  cf.  p.  46  n.  Another 
long  poem  composed  in  the  same  obscnre  and  artincial  style  is  the  Amra  Ccnroiy 
S.  8.  18  (T.C.i).),  49  aq.,  ascribed  in  the  MS.  to  Ferchertne. 

nH  Znuis.  1891-2-8.  36 
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in  long  texts  like  the  Paimns  and  JTomiliet,  where  it  is  replMcd 
by  innueciaigm  as  in  late  versions  of  the  TAin  116  Cuailhgs.  So 
far  OB  I  can  see,  the  only  hypotheaia  that  will  explain  the  fact* 
is  that  the  verb  Tanished  from  the  language  in  the  deponent 
etngo.  In  tbe  later  testa  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  probably  a 
purely  literary  survival.  The  absence  of  corresponding  active 
forms  would  account  for  the  retention  of  the  verb  as  a  deponent. 
In  considering  further  the  loaa  of  the  deponential  inflexion  we 
shall  leave  these  forms  and  words  out  of  account. 

The  Lfabhar  na  h-Uidhre  waa  written  before  a.d.  1106,  cf. 
Introduction  to  the  Facsiuile,  ]>.  si.  Hence  any  piece  c^nt^ed 
in  it  must  belong  at  the  latest  U>  the  eleventh  century.  Now 
Bide  by  aide  witli  the  old  tests  in  which  the  deponent  inflezian 
is  found,  there  ia  another  series  of  tests  in  which  it  has  dis- 
appeared, cf.  p.  83;  further,  the  Comtholh  Loegairi  (^7l^ll8^ 
cf.  Z.f.D.A.  XXXV.  73),  wherd  stands  fortatairufe  118«  27  by  the 
«  pret.  immuimarlaiatar  Ml*'  37,  Cath  Cairnd  Conaill  (115*- 
117«),  where  we  find  naiaim  116«  3,  4,  by  atloehur  U&>  26  (cf. 
p.  8!)},  Imram  Maelduin,  cf,  p.  91.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
deponent  inflexion  had  been  lost,  at  the  latest  before  the  end  of  th« 
eleventh  century.  The  poems  (p.  81}  of  Gilla  Cocmain  flOTS  and 
his  tmnslution  of  Nonnius  (p.  83),  tho  poems  of  Fiand  Mainistrecl 
11056  (p.  81),  and  tho  poemfi  of  Cujin  hua  Lothcbaju  ]\mA 
(p.  80)  carry  us  back  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  none  of  these  ore  deponent  forms  found  except  in 
the  parts  of  the  verb  referred  to  above,  p.  1 05  >q,  Mao  Liac  f  lOlS 
(p.  80)  has  the  deponent  rofinnathar.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  Irish  literature  that  isolated  instances  of  a 
formation  should  be  found  under  the  influence  of  literary  tradition 
after  the  formation  aa  a  whole  has  been  lost,  and  rofinnathar  it 
a  case  in  point.  In  tho  Borama,  which  may  without  hesitatioD 
bo  referred  to  this  century,  cf.  p.  86  n.,  is  found  another  example 
of  the  same  kind,  adnumiur,  which  may  he  compared  with  atloehur, 
p.  89.  We  may  say  with  certainty  that  the  deponential  inflexion 
had,  except  in  special  forma,  disappeared  by  the  heginuing  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

We  come  now  to  the  tenth  century.  To  the  latter  part  of  thia 
century  belong  the  Saltair  na  Rann,  cf.  p.  81  n.,  and  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  8.  Patrick,  the  latest  reference  in  which  is  to  a  person 
who  died  i.n.  936,  Stokes,  Introduction,  Ixiv.,  cf.  Zimmer,  it^mniM 
Vindieattu  210.    We  hare  also  the  poems  ascribed  to  Cinaed  hu> 
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Artacain  1975,  and  Dallaa  Mac  More,  cf.  p.  79  n.  Here  we  may 
also  mention  the  Airee  Menman  Uraird  Mate  Coist  (p.  85  n.),  cf. 
Zinmier,  Z.f,D,A.  xxxv.  35.  In  the  Saltair  deponent  forms  are  few. 
Of  these  eandeuamar^  may  have  heen  used  for  the  sake  of  the 
jingle  with  rofessamar;  the  words  occur  in  two  successive  lines. 
The  ipv.  eluinU  is  found  in  somewhat  late  texts,  e.g.  LL.  269^  7, 
272^  11.  The  form  lamur  is  found  also  in  the  Trip.  Life,  and  thus 
may  be  ascribed  to  at  least  the  literary  language  of  this  century. 
Of  folamadair  in  the  Trip.  Life  I  have  already  spoken,  p.  93  n. 
In  the  verb  eluinim  the  Saltair  has  only  active  forms;  the  two 
forms  found  in  the  Trip.  Life  are  deponent.  A  couple  of  decades 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  two  works ;  but 
whether  the  difference  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way,  or  whether 
these  deponent  forms'  have  been  inherited  from  the  sources  from 
which  the  Trip.  Life  was  compiled,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 
The  latter  explanation  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  in  the 
case  of  the  isolated  coimnigedar.  The  evidence  seems  to  prove 
decisively  that  the  deponent  inflexion  of  verbs  in  -ly-  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  In  the 
poems  of  Cinaed  the  isolated  domunemar  is  probably  a  literary 
survival.  In  the  poems  ascribed  to  Dalian  Mac  More,  which 
would  thus  fall  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  examples 
are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  decisive.  The  verb  euirim 
shows  active  forms  in  deponential  texts,  cf.  pp.  56,  66 ;  similarly 
atlaigim^  p.  74,  if  the  reading  atlaigit  represents  the  original. 
The  fut.  cechla^  proves  nothing  for  the  present  stem.  As  to 
eumnigim  we  have  already  seen  that  the  deponent  inflexion  was 
probably  lost  earlier  in  this  class  of  verbs  than  in  the  other.  On 
the  facts  before  us  we  may,  I  think,  say  that  the  deponent 
inflexion  had,  except  in  certain  forms,  practically  vanished  by  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in 
adding  that  in  all  probability  it  was  at  least  well  broken  up  by 


^  The  active  manietaat  occurs  in  the  Battie  of  Mucrima,  LL.  289*>  22.  Later 
ti$aim  becomee  isaim,  cf.  p.  89,  Atkinson,  Fastumi  and  Homiliea^  8.T.  ithim^ 
Three  Shafts  of  Death,  s.v.  ithim.  The  change  of  vowel  may  be  ascribed  to 
^e  influence  of  the  pres.  ithim ;  m-  :  ith'  =m-  :  ru^-,  etc. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  similar  forms  are  found  in  the  Siabureharpat 
Coneulaind  (p.  68),  which  Zimmer  dates  from  the  middle  of  this  century,  and 
whieh,  so  ^  as  I  can  judge  now,  need  not  be  much  earlier. 

*  ne  same  future  cotiaceehlat  is  found  LL.  188<:  13  in  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Two  Sages,  which,  if  0*  Curry  be  right,  dates  from  the  tenth  centnry,  cf. 

LI  ID.     Ceehla  represents  the  first  stage  after  the  dep.  cechladary  and  is  older 
a  eeOUabat  (p.  69}  and  atchluinfet  (p.  84). 
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tlia  beginning  of  tho  century,  though  here  additional  eridenca 
would  b(i  most  welcome. 


Ah  we  try  to  penetrate  yet  further  hook,  the  ground  \ 
very  shaky.  There  can  he  no  ruasonahlo  doubt  that  at  the 
heginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  deponent  was  still  in  a 
good  atat«  of  presercation.  But  its  history  throngh  the  century 
I  have  boon  unable  to  tmco  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
I'OHsibly  tho  poorafl  aaoribed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  persona  of 
this  period  might  yield  some  results,  though  there  great  caution 
would  have  to  be  exercised,  hut  I  have  been  able  to  see  but 
few  of  thoin,  and  these  few  have  given  little  help. 

Tho  various  scraps  proaerrcd  in  the  Four  Uasters  contain  under 
the  year  845  noehongignelhair  '  will  not  be  bom,'  under  the  year 
848  atcluin,  under  the  year  885  rommenair  by  doruimen,  but  these 
dates  fix  only  a  superior  limit  for  the  compositions.  A  quatrain 
iu  LL.  278,  ascribed  hy  Atkinson  t^  one  Daniel  +861,  boa  ogur, 
aiffiiii,  rolamur,  notcJiair/t.^  A  poem,  LL.  133'',  cont-aining 
adacorsal  134''  4,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Uaclmuire  Othna 
j'88'1,  but  tbe  authorship  has  been  rightly  questioned  by  Zimmer, 
Z.f.D.A.  xxxT.  83.  As  to  tho  older  prose  testa,  before  anything 
very  definite  can  be  said,  further  investigation  will  he  necessary 
both  of  the  language  and  the  matter,  and,  in  ihe  ease  of  the 
heroic  tales,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to  detcrmini? 
the  precise  amount  of  Teutonic  influence  on  them,  and  the  way 
by  which  it  came.  As  matters  stand,  the  wisest  course  seems  to 
he  to  refrain  from  any  too  positive  assertions  about  the  history 
of  the  deponent  during  the  ninth  century,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  texts  that  we  have  collected. 

First,  as  to  tho  Glossary  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Cormsc 
Mao  Cuilenoain.  In  the  beginning  of  my  paper  I  referred  t« 
this  work  as  a  fixed  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  deponent. 
Further  reflexion  has'  led  me  to  modify  this  opinion.  Before 
any  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn  iVom  this  composition  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  deponential  inflexion  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  ortdcles  in  which 
the  deponent  forms  occur  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Cormac  or 
some  one  of  his  time,  and  that  the;  were  written  in  the  language 
in  common  use  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  In  tho  absence 
of  any  positive  proof,  the  traditional  authorship  of  the  Glossary 

p.  60. 
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could  be  accepted  with  confidence  only  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  language  of  the  work  is  the  language  of  the  period  to  which 
it  is  ascribed.  If  that  be  so,  in  arguing  from  the  Glossary  as 
to  the  state  of  the  deponent  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  should  be  moying  in  a  vicious  circle.  Of  Cormac's  connexion 
with  the  Glossary  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Even  granting 
that  he  did  put  together  some  part  of  the  work  that  bears  his 
name,  we  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  incorporate  with  it  older 
material,  the  language  of  which,  as  the  work  was  a  learned 
one,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  modernize;  it  can  hardly 
have  been  first  in  the  ninth  century  that  the  Irish  showed 
themselves  apt  pupils  of  Isidore.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
examples  of  the  deponent  come  from  a  few  articles,  the  longest  of 
which,  prull,  is  preserved  as  an  independent  text  in  Harleian  5280, 
British  Museum,  and  in  23,  N.  10,  Royal  Irish  Academy.  As 
to  the  language  of  these  articles,  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
archaic  than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  though  here  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  certain  standard 
of  comparison.  Note  particularly  the  deponent  inflexion  in  the 
-ty-  verbs.  I  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  traditionally  archaic 
language.  Of  this  we  seem  to  have  an  example  in  the  Dialogue 
of  the  Two  Sages  with  its  asmidetar  LL.  186^  41,  doeuridar 
186»  24,  27,  29,  49,  fuinethar  186^  43,  if  O'Curry,  On  the 
Manuscript  Materials  of  Irish  History,  385,^  be  right  in  assigning 
it  to  the  tenth  century.  We  find  even  in  the  commentary,  which 
is  obviously  late,  doeuridar  LL.  187<^  52.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  go  into  this  question  here.  It  will  have,  however,  to  be 
faced  when  the  history  of  the  Laws  and  of  the  treatises  on 
grammar  and  versification  comes  to  be  written.  The  answer  to 
it  does  not  afifect  the  history  of  the  regular  development  of 
the  deponent  in  Irish. 

Another  work  which  has  been  placed  in  the  tenth  century  is 
the  Felire  of  Oengus.  Chiefly  from  linguistic  considerations 
Stokes,  Introduction  11,  concludes  that  the  poem  was  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Warren,  Liturgy  and 
Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  xv.,  says  that  it  was  certainly 
written  after  a.d.  982.  But  the  state  of  the  deponential  inflexion 
leema  to  me  to  prove  that  the  Calendar  is  at  the  latest  not 

^  The  references  in  Cormac's  Glossary  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary,  for  we 
do  not  know  when  they  were  put  there,  any  more  than  the  reference  in  the 
Mmme&tary  on  the  Amra  Coluimhchilkt  p.  26. 
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later  tliftn  the  ninth  ceulury.  Compare  it  with  tlii?  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  Saltair  na  Rann  and  other  poema  of  the  tenth 
century.  And  the  Iftngiinge  of  the  Felire  aa  a  whole  is,  so 
far  SB  T  can  judge,  more  archnic  than  the  language  of  these 
tenth-century  poems.  Mr.  Stokes  admits  that  most  of  the  Uiddle 
Irish  cormptions  may  he  due  to  the  transcribers.  Some  of  those 
that  he  would  impute  to  the  author  seem  to  me  to  ailmit  of 
the  same  explanation.  Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  old 
neuter  of  the  article  was  replaced  by  the  masculine  or  feminine 
form,  cf.  similar  corruptions  p.  73  n.  In  June  21  the  vt-rse  Asa 
ii'atttain  inligach  would  be  improved  by  roadiog  hiiti  liatham 
ligaeh ;  the  insertion  of  in  may  be  reckoned  among  the  devices 
that  later  copyists  had  for  restoring  nu  apparently  defective  verse 
according  to  their  lights.  For  herthair,  Irehtluiir,  eeniaid  might 
be  substituted  without  compunction  the  correct  forms  and  who 
will  guarantee  that  in  Ep.  6  dotruirmiiem  has  not  been  altered 
to  do»rimemar,  or  in  Prol.  25,  etc.,  behai  to  helais?  lu  March  11 
the  reading  twflaithih  is  better  attested  than  itir  Jlaitlnb;  in 
November  23  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  changing  elir  tannaih 
to  ftir  tonna,  or  in  Ep,  315  in  altering  iarainmbdigii  to  iartinhiign. 
Forms  which  admit  of  so  easy  correction  can  hardly  be  considored 
decisive  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  text.  As  to  other  forms 
which  Stokes  refers  to,  pp.  6,  7,  it  has  to  be  proved  that  they 
cannot  go  back  to,  let  us  sny,  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  example,  aia  is  found  in  the  Keglum  Mocbuta,  p.  73,  and 
in  other  old  texts.  Mr.  Warren's  assertion  doubtless  rests  on 
die  reference  to  the  two  Sinchells,  Uarch  2<j.  But  the  Sawlinson 
and  Laud  copies  mention  only  one  Sinchell,  and  a  poem  quoted  in 
the  commentary  in  the  Leabkar  Breae  refers  to  one  only.  The 
inference  is  that  datinehell  of  L.Br,  is  due  t«  a  corruption  that 
got  vato  that  text  after  ad.  982.  Li  to  the  reference  to  Oengns 
himself,  March  11,  it  seems  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the 
leadings  that  0»ngu*  did  not  stand  in  the  original  text.  Further, 
if  the  Calendar  had  been  composed  in  the  tenth  century,  we 
might  have  expected  to  have  had  mention  of  some  of  the  noted 
saints  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  I  have  had  no  time 
to  hunt  up  all  the  saints  in  the  Calendar,  but  O'Curry,  Manuieript 
Materiak  362,  says  that  he  knows  of  none  later  than  a.d.  798. 
Again  Bonnehad  t793  is  referred  to  as  the  type  of  earthly  glory. 
"Why  should  he  hare  been  selected  above  all  others  in  the  tenth 
century  P    It  may  bo  that  I  have  overlooked  evidence  from  the 
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language  or  the  matter,  but  until  such  evidence  to  the  contrary 
19  produced,  I  shall  be  content  to  refer  the  poem,  whether  composed 
by  Oengus  or  not,  to  the  ninth  century. 

The  so-called  Reglum  Mochuta  Rathin  has  already  been  discussed, 
p.  73.  I  should  have  preferred  to  give  it  an  earlier  place,  but 
I  did  not  make  its  acquaintance  in  Dublin  till  the  first  seventy 
pages  or  so  of  my  paper  had  been  printed  off.  However,  this 
matters  the  less  as  the  arrangement  of  these  old  texts  generally 
does  not  profess  to  be  strictly  chronological.  As  to  the  Irish 
Hymns  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  already,  except 
that  most  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  best  placed  in  the  ninth 
century.  Section  5,  pp.  72-3,  does  not  call  for  special  remark. 
It  furnishes  examples  of  the  deponent  in  a  special  kind  of  texts 
of  indeterminate  date,  but  which  need  not  be  later  than  the 
ninth  century.  We  have  still  left  sections  4  and  12,  which 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  first  part  of  the  paper, 
and  which  call  for  some  farther  discussion. 

These  tales  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes.  In 
the  one  class  the  deponent  inflexion  is  well  preserved,  in  the 
other  it  has  disappeared  or  survives  only  in  fragments.  This 
difference  in  language  ^  cannot,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  explained  except 
by  difference  in  date  of  redaction.  The  deponential  texts  are 
more  or  less  faithful  copies  of  texts  of  the  ninth  century  or 
earlier;  the  others  are  either  of  later  origin  altogether,  or  in 
them  old  texts  have  been  remodelled  in  accordance  with  changes 
of  language  and  circumstances.  This  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected.  After  all,  the  business  of  the  sUlide,  the 
professional  story-teller,  was  to  amuse,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
held  his  audience  enthralled  by  any  tale,  however  exciting,  which 
they,  and  possibly  he,  did  not  understand.  Is  the  evidence  of 
the  language  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  subject-matter? 
Zimmer  has  devoted  a  paper  in  the  ZeiUchrift  filr  deuUchM 
Alterthum  xxxii.  196  sq.  (of.  also  xxxiii.  129  sq.  xxxv.  1  9q,) 
to  the  influence  of  the  Teutons  and  particularly  of   the  ITorse 

^  It  would  be  interestmg  and  it  should  be  instructive  to  compare  the  language 
of  these  two  sets  of  tales  in  other  points.  Much  mav  be  ^learned  from  rtoi. 
Zimmer's  paper,  KZ.  xxviii.  313  »q.y  which  throws  light  on  many  things  in 
Mid.  Ir.  grammar.  There  the  examples  of  later  formations  come  chiefly  from 
later  texts,  though  sometimes  they  have  crept  in  the  course  of  transcription 
into  the  earlier  ones.  Here  we  must  distinguish  the  different  dates  of  origin 
of  the  different  new  formations.  Thus,  the  3  sg.  pret.  pass,  in  -to,  "tha  is  as 
old  as  the  Irish  Hymns,  fechta  *  was  fought '  ii.  57,  and  so  may  have  stood 
from  the  outset  in  texts  of  the  ninth  century. 
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on  the  literature  aad  language  o£  Ireland,  As  might  have  beou 
expected,  his  clearoat  and  most  indisputable  inatancos  of  Norse 
the  moulding  of  Irish  tales  come  from  our  second 
cln«8.  See  his  remarks  on  the  Aided  (htill  (85),  p.  208*?.,  on 
the  Cath  Rahg  na  Rig  (88),  p.  219  »q.,  on  the  LL.  version  of 
the  JfMco  Ulad  (64),  p.  265,  note.  Of  the  relation  between 
the  LU.  and  LL.  veraioua  of  the  Tain  I  have  already  said 
something  (58  note).  Here  again  the  clo,ir  traces  of  Norse 
influence  are  found  in  the  LL.  voraion,  I'J.  pp.  304  sq.,  263  »q. 
In  the  passage,  LU.  79  «j.,  which  agrees  verbally  with  LL., 
and  which,  as  1  have  remarked,  p.  59,  looks  us  though  it  were 
a  latter  addition,  Zimmcr  seems  to  me  to  be  right  in  seeiug 
Noree  influeoco,  ti.  317  s^.'  In  one  of  the  tales  which,  because 
of  certain  deponcntial  forma  I  put  ia  the  firat  elaas.  but  which 
it  would  bo  bettor  to  place  on  the  border  lino  between  the  two, 
the  Siabwcharpat  Coneulaind  (6S),  Norse  influence  is  clear  enough, 
Zimmer,  ib.  248  aj.  A.i  wo  have  seen,  this  piece  may  be  put 
in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  deponent  was 
drawing  its  last  breath. 

So  in  the  Tochniare  Emert  (71),  Zimmor,  ih.  239,  may  bo  right 
in  seeing  Norse  influence  in  the  episode,  LU.  126"  11-41.  He 
ie  followed  by  Meyer,"  Rm\  Cfll.  xi.  -138,  who  sees  in  this  vereii.n 
ot  tiie  tale  a  post-Norse  redaction.  On  the  part  of  the  deponent 
there  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  diffieulties  in  the  way  of  this. 
The  only  two  decisive  forms,  adif[l]ddur  Bui  fotiuidiur,  are  found 
in  a  passage  very  like  one  in  the  Compert  Coneulaind,  LU.  128^, 
and  which  may  have  been  some  sort  of  traditional  formula,  on 
which  the  modemizer  did  not  dare  to  lay  his  hands.  But  as  to 
this  I  should  not  care  to  express  a  decided  opinion  from  the  short 
fragments  in  LU. 


toe  Teutonic  tale  in  its  Tarioua  forms  to  follow  all  the  reasoning,  1 
rraemblaaco  aeems  to  ms  to  bo  too  alight  to  draw  any  conclusive  intereac«» 
from.  And  tould  the  atorj  of  the  Nibelungs  hiTe  reachel  Ireland  only  through 
Norway?  Against  Zimmer's  hypotheHLi  is  the  language.  I  sea  no  evidence 
that  this  pas.'iacB  is  later  in  language  than  the  rest  of  the  LU.  version.  And 
onlees  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  deponent  are 
altogether  wrong,  that  vereion  cannot  at  the  latest  he  bier  than  the  ninth 
century,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  not  later  than  about  the  midtile  of  ll. 
Aad  such  far-reaching  Norse  inBuenee  would  at  that  period  be  out  of  the 
question. 
'  He  has  published.  Ret.  Cell.  li.  442  tj.,  what  he  considers  a  pre-Norw 

....      ._.  ...._j  1 ^  _j_,_j I    23^  cf.  E.  47,  63,  roairigalar 

i—caliKKaU  1.  10,  mtUi  I.  6t, 
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As  to  the  other  tales  which  I  have  included  in  this  class,  Zimmer, 
ib.  332,  sees  Norse  influence  in  the  Fled  Bricrend  (p.  66),  in  the 
fight  on  horseback  with  Ercoil.  If  I  mistake  not,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Sihber.  der  Berliner  Akademie,  he  has  shown  that  the  Irish 
knew  of  the  Norse  form  of  sport,  the  heitavig,  before  the  Vikings 
established  themselves  in  Ireland.  As  to  a  direct  reference  to 
Norsemen  in  these  texts,  that  depends,  so  far  as  I  see,  on  Zimmer's 
interpretation  of  fiann  and  dibergach.  As  is  well  known,  Zimmer, 
Z.f.D.A,  XXXV.  12  sq,^  identifies^a»»  with  the  "NoTse^ndR  *  enemy,' 
and  regards  it  as  the  first  name  by  which  the  Irish  knew  these 
ruthless  invaders.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  bring  Norsemen  into 
many  of  these  early  texts,  such  as  the  Fled  Bricrend  (p.  55),  the 
Orgain  Bruidne  Da  derga^  the  Soil  Muicce  Maio  Bdth6^  and  the 
LU.  version  of  the  Tain}  In  many  ways  the  theory  is  attractive, 
but  the  objections  against  it  seem  to  me  to  be  much  stronger  than 
the  arguments  in  its  favour.  As  to  dibergach,  his  identification  of 
it  with  an  imaginary  Norse  Tgverk  {Gott.  gel,  Anz.  1891,  p,  195) 
IB  yet  more  improbable.  At  all  events  the  word  can  be  traced  to 
a  considerable  antiquity.  In  Glossa  Miberniea  284  Zimmer 
corrects  iddemergaeh  very  probably  to  aithdibergach,  cf.  intro- 
duction, p.  xlv.  In  the  Arrada,  Rawlinson  512,  B.  42^  2, 
diberg  is  mentioned  along  with  many  other  sins — sicut  rongabeat 
fingala  7  duineorcni  7  duinetdidi  7  sicut  rogabsat  diberga  7 
druidechta,  etc.,  'such  as  are  fratricides  and  homicides  and 
secret  murders  with  concealment  of  the  body,  and  such  as  are 
diberga  and  sorceries,'  etc.'     It  is  d  priori  improbable  that  the 


1  Zimmer  seems  to  suppose  that  the  word  may  have  got  into  the  Irish  Sagas 
in  tile  first  part  of  the  ninth  century. 

'  In  Z.f.LA.  xxxii.  267  »y.,  464  «y.,  cf.  xxxv.  19,  etc.  (cf.  also  Meyer,  Rev. 
Celt.  xi.  493  sq.^  xii.  460  eq.y  Stokes  BB.  xviii.  122  tq.),  Zimmer  notes  a  number 
of  Teutonic  loan-words  in  Irish.  As  might  have  been  expected,  these  words 
abound  in  the  later  texts.  Here  loan-words  from  Korse  may  be  looked  for 
in  large  numbers.  In  the  old  texts  supposed  Norse  loan-words  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  strictly  questioned  as  to  their  origin.  Here  the  probabilities 
are  that  any  Teutonic  words  came  rather  from  Anglo-Saxon.  Zimmer's 
identification  (p.  466)  of  the  common  word  61  *  drink'  with  Norse  ol  can  be 
proved  wrong.  The  word  is  already  found  in  the  Milan  Glosses  94<:  12,  118<^  9, 
\2^  14.  Moreover,  61  was  originally  disyllabic,  as  is  shown  by  the  line  in 
tile  story  of  Bran  Mac  Febail,  Kiawlinson  512  B.  119*  2,  hool  fino  oengrinde. 
I  have  also  seen  it  disyllabic  in  the  Saltair  na  JRann,  but  I  cannot  find  the 
reference.  Zimmer  (pp.  279  »q.)  derives  laith  *beer'  from  a  purely  hypothetical 
Teutonic  lai^u-  or  lai^o-y  but  a  derivative  (in)  laitheriach  g.  crapulatus  is  found 
Ml.  100*^  10,  and  Stokes  Urkelt.  Spracheehatz  compares  laith  with  Com.  lad 
g.  liquor.  In  other  instances  Teutonic  origin  is  uncertain  or  improbable. 
There  is  no  strong  proof  that  rudiud  (p.  278)  is  borrowed.  If  I  am  right 
in  deriving   rueee  *  disgrace'    from   *rudcid  the  grade  rud^  is  also  Keltic. 
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Vikings  eliould  figure  in  taioa  of  bo  early  a  date,  and  mnoh  more 
conclusive  evidence  will  be  required  bcfors  their  presence  can  be 
accepted  as  an  established  fact. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  thia  paper  to  enquire 
minutely  into  the  date  of  redaction  of  the  old  heroic  tales.  At 
the  moat  the  deponent  iuBexion  can  only  help  t«  fix  an  inferior 
limit.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  wo  should  have  been  unable  to 
find  surer  data  for  the  history  of  tho  deponent  in  the  ninth 
century.  Judging  simply  from  probabilities  I  should  besitiite 
to  place  any  tale  in  which  tho  deponent  inflexion  is  well  preserTcd 
later,  at  tho  latost,  than  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  that  as  yet  is  only  a  subjective  opinion.  These  tales  need 
not  all  belong  to  the  same  period.  Thus,  tho  simple  stories  TliiJi 
£6  Regnnain  and  TAin  B6  Rrgamna  furnish,  it  my  observations 
are  accurate,  no  e.'iampleB  of  preterites  like  gahai*  which  are 
found  in  other  tales.  But  an  answer  to  sneh  questions  could  be 
found  only  by  a  detailed  inreatigation  and  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  several  text*.' 


III.    NEW  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  DEPONENT. 
1.  Thb  »  Fbbterite. 

Deponential  forma  spread  by  analogy  in  the  t  preterite,  first  in 
the  3  sg.,'  later  in  the  1  pi.  and  3  pi.  In  the  Old  Iiish  Glosses 
there  are  only  a  very  few  instances,  all  in  the  3  sg.' : — rodligntar. 


, ,  „  ,  it  all  certain  that  giUa  a 

boiTowed  Irom  Norse  ^i/ifA  (iixc.  \h). 

>  A  few  words  maj  be  Dot  iiTiiisa  with  regard  to  one  of  our  teit«,  the  Snylifi 
Caneulauid  (p.  65).  litre  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  tlie  deciuTe  deponent 
fonns  eome  from  the  Brialharlhecoie  Cmailaind,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Treoiai  C^rmaie,  LL.  343.  The  language  of  thie  seems  tc  be  more  archaic 
than  the  language  of  the  rest  of  tho  test,  in  vbich,  for  example,  the  prea.  in 
-ltd  is  found  repeatedly  eren  in  TBi»e,/HH™rf,  nitharand,  mnaetenit. 

■  Probably  because  the  need  was  felt  of  a  more  diBtinctiTe  ending. 

>  I  know  of  no  such  analogionl  fomifition  in  the  1  ts-  Hence  fordtritmr, 
Ml  133''  8,  must  stand  on  a  different  footing.  According  to  Ascoti  it  gluseea 
batravi.  The  vrhole  nentenco  runs— ««/««  ^uaqae  aipectu  luttraci  niperani 
txpecimu  lolulionetn  raalorum.     Perhaps /mrffruiiur  is  to  he  analysed  iato/or-di- 

.....    ,     -mpound  of  which  I  hare  no  further  eiamplea.     As  to  fordtrrl, 
Doea/ordtril  coma  bom/er-di-n 


HI.  78»  8,  it  con  hare  n 


i-TtlkWi 
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arruneastar,  adroneestar,  arrunetllestar  (25).  In  the  other  depo- 
nential  texts  the  formation  is  either  not  found  at  all  or  is  infrequent, 
and  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  8  sg. : — iinastart  r$dglinne$tarf 
noconmelhstar,^  aridralastar  (47),  diuehrasiair  (55),  romarasiar  (56), 
rodliffeatdr,  immdrdttnestdr  (57),  rooanutar,  eondaeermnastar,  doriU 
laistir,  rogabastnr  (63),  roehnrastar,  earamaiehnestar  (66),  roders- 
eaigestar,  arlasidr,  iallastdr,  faUbestdr  (68),  heogtutar  (69),  hdtgestar 
(71),  roscarastar  (72),  rotordneatw  (73).  Examples  of  the  3  pi. 
are  rare,  and  come  from  texts  that  show  a  certain  breaking  up 
of  the  deponential  inflexion  : — rofersatdr  (57),  roiearsatar  (66), 
oehsaiar  (68),  eotairehelhatar  (73).  The  1  pi.  is  found  in 
roinnUemar  (63,  in  a  parenthetical  remark  of  the  writer),  rophend- 
semmar  (72). 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  forms  are  distributed  in  the  later 
texts.'  In  the  Tripartite  Life  the  examples  are  still  almost 
all  active  (78  n.).  In  the  secular  poems  ascribed  to  writers  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  3  sg.  only  is  found  in  the 
poems  of  Dalldn  Mac  More  (79)  and  Fland  Mainistrech  (81). 
In  poems  ascribed  to  Eochaid  hua  Flaind,  Cuan  hua  Lothchain, 
and  Oilla  Coemain  (80,  81)  are  found  pi.  forms;  the  examples 
are  found  chiefly  in  a  couple  of  poems  attributed  to  the  second 
writer.  In  the  Saltair  na  Mann  examples  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular.  In  some  of  the 
later  tales  the  singular  prevails,  in  the  Airee  Mmman  Uraird 
Mate  Coiii  (probably  end  of  tenth  century),  and  in  the  Jkatha 
of  Goll  and  Garb;  in  others  the  pL,  as  in  Cath  JRuiss  na  Rkg 
(where  the  sg.  and  pi.  are  pretty  evenly  balanced),  the  Bwofna, 
and  the  later  portion  of  the  LL.  version  of  the  Tdin.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  composition. 
The  earliest  of  our  texts  which  show  numerous  plural  forms 
is  the  Saltair  na  Hann,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  But 
the  use  of  the  one  form  or  the  other  in  the  plural  would  seem 
to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least  and  during  a  certain  period, 
a  matter    of   individual    taste,   for,    as    we    have    seen,    Fland 


^  The  three  first  instances  all  come  from  one  hymn. 

'  In  these  texts  we  have  also  forms  from  the  8  preterite  of  -i^-,  -«^-  verbs, 
which  in  O.Ir.  were  prevalently  deponent,  and  in  the  3  sg.  s.  pret.  always  so. 
Without  going  into  detail,  we  may  note  here  how  in  the  3  sg.  the  deponential 
inflexion  tends  to  disappear,  while  it  shows  a  tendency  to  spread  aj^^ain  in  the  8  pi. 
Compare  the  instances  in  the  Tripartite  Life  with  those  in  the  Saltair  na  Mann, 
the  Togail  TVoi,  and  the  Cath  Jtuiu  na  Rig, 
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Mainistrecli  jl05G  regularly  uses  the   eingular.      For  the   lat«] 
bUtory  of  thcae  forms  I  hare  no  collections  of  material.' 


2.    The  I  SufoutiR  Subjcuctite. 


1 


Here  the  dcponential  infleiioQ  spread  by  analogy,  rut,  for 
!xample,  becoming  nimir,  dognia,  dagneor.  The  reason  for  this  mnv 
be  found  in  the  convenience  of  having  a  more  distinetive  ending  for 
this  person  than  was  supplied  by  the  active  forms,  such  aa /adam 
Wb.  29^  27,  ptidarh  IQ^  25,  /«rtnal  Ml.  lOSb  e,  eonruriha  A\^  12. 
Owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  examples  and  the  suspicion  that  Inter 
forms  were  introduced  into  old  texts,  it  is  impossible  te  give 
a  detailed  history  of  the  formation,  and  to  trace  with  certainty 
the  various  stages  of  its  development.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
putting  together  the  instances  I  have  noted  in  the  above  texts,' 
and  then  etiggesting  some  possibilities  aa  te  the  spread  of  the  form. 
In  the  GloRECB  the  deponent  ending  is  found  only  in  deponent 
verbs,  including  the  verbs  in  -ag-,  -ig-,  which  in  this  person  are 
regularly  deponent: — labrar,  -tamlar,  frimeear  (orthotonic  adctar, 
23  n,),  celhiiihlwher,  trfadafgtar,'  nufailtiger,  notilaiger,  ehor, 
-metur. 

In  the  other  texts  the  treatment  of  the  present  subjunctive 
difFers  from  that  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  «  aotist,  and  It  vrill 
be  better  to  take  the  two  tenses  separately. 

First  as  to  the  present — 
Tain  Bo  Frdioh. 

Active  forms: — (ondatutsa  251*  34,  nieonhee»a  251'  38. 
Ecel  Muicce  ITaic  Datho. 

Deponent    form     from     deponent    verb  : —  eorolacilUur 
112''  47. 
LongcB  Mac  n-TTsnig. 

Dfcponent=old  deponent: — conidnaeeur  260*  24. 


'  Farther  eiamplefl  may  be  found  in  AtkinBon's  Glossnrj  to  hie  Faniimt  and 
Seinilia.  1  might  just  call  attfotion  to  the  great  foudnEsa  for  the  deponent 
forma  in  the  elosees  on  the  Irish  Hymns. 

'  Further  instancea  from  I.U.  aiid  I,L.  will  be  found  in  KZ.  iTviii,  347  'q. 

'  Cf.  p.  34  n.  If  -gear  ia  the  reading  of  the  MS.,  it  ifl  proliably  due  to  the 
heeitatios  of  the  scrilte  between  •»-  and  -er ;  or  eould  -la-  hare  been  ragf^tod 
bj  the  tictiTO  ending  -ea  in  the  third  eonjugation,  e.g.  eofotheeie,  HI.  3*  9  F 
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Togail  Bmidne  Da  Derga. 

Deponent  forms  from  active  yerbs: — condrl6r  83^  14, 
eonidraldr  84^  32. 

Tdin  Bo  Cuailnge,  LU. 

Active  forms : — niahio  73^  6,  mnnonhio  74^  36,  eondatue 
60»  15,  68^  6,  carruesa  69»  5,  eofareaha  69*  5,  eonidndima 
62^  13. 

Deponent  forms  from  active  verbs  * : — conapror  82»  26, 
eandemar  70*  20,  eonidrolursa  63^  15,  eotopachtur  73^  2. 

Fled  Bricrend. 

Deponent  forms  from  active  verbs: — coroehotlur  112*  47, 
manifetur  100*  8,  cotalluna  104*  15. 

Siabnrcbarpat  Conculaind. 

Deponent  forms  from  deponent  verbs: — eonidnariadur 
113*  7,  eonidnacur  113*  6. 

Short  stories,  etc.  (p.  72). 

Active  form  : — eonerhorsa  279*  25. 

Deponent  forms  from  deponent  verbs : — el6r  280*  19, 
eonidnaecur  282*  1. 

Deponent  form  from  active  verb  : — demur  279*  30. 

Felire  of  Oengus. 

Active  form  : — roleOy  Prol.  271,  273,  Ep.  315. 
Deponent  form  from  active  verb: — possibly  lonrutdiur, 
Prol.  277. 

Saltair  na  Rann. 

Active  forms: — heo  1844,  1540,  nadern  1563,  eoromarh 
5828,  eorucsa  1595,  conostuc  1665,  eotuo  5827,  dianamthair- 
hiur  *  if  I  humble  myself,'  844. 

Deponent  forms  from  active  verbs: — eorohadur  1667, 
amaherhalur  1260,  contorchrorsa  1533,  eonasrucur  1666. 

The  remaining  texts,  except  in  one  case,  show  only  forms  in  r : — 

Trip.  Life : — conacor  52.  24,  eorochreitiur  46.  23,  eorothadcuirer 
180.  11,  corofoilUigiur  52.  22,  maniioimUur  200.  13,  but 
een  mbeosa  116.  20. 

Coan  hua  Lothchain : — cofarghur^  LL.  209*  27. 


^  At  71*  14  nadbenur  is,  as  Zimmer  has  pointed  out,  a  gloss  on  nadneema^ 
which  has  crept  into  the  tezC 


I 
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Fland  Mamistrech; — eorinnueor,  LL.  11"  19. 

Gilla  Coemflin :— Mrownmur,  LL.  127»  37. 

Aireo  Mecman  Uraid  Maic  Coisi ; — eonirhharta. 

TAin  Bo  Cuailnge,  LL. : — menihenur  102''  34,  eaneorahur  65*  7. 
gafaeeuria  88*  21,  doneor  81''  26,  eoniteruur  SI""  28.  dia- 
nomgluaiiiHr  61^  14,  ilanainluiir  67'"  17,  lorufur  72*  31,  26, 
MDwiocrfur  63"  10,  eorothoUur  82''  30,  from  reduplicated 
form'  goroaiUar  103"  -13,  of.  1.  4fi. 

SeatliB  of  GoU  and  Garb: — antd  Itoria  108''  S3,  iiadatfaeew»a 
108"  7,  M/ajfi«r  lOSi-  24,  coro/romur  HO''  35. 

fiorama: — <ioroeh*magur  S0»^  39,  manidigloria  2%&  37,  but  ct'tnAm 
307"  3.» 

Cath  Ruies  na  KIg : — eoroehuriur  1 75"  39,  eoadigiurta '  1 73'  39.        J 
I  haro  not  noted  the  instances  in  the  Togail  Troi.  fl 

Wfl  see  that  the  1  Bg.  subj,  of  the  old  deponent  verba  Btill 
remains  deponent,  only  with  a  change  of  vowel  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  lat€r.  I  bco  no  reason  for  supposiug  that  an 
ACtivs  stage  came  between  the  old  forma  in  -ar,  -er  and  the  later 
forms  in  -ur.  As  ixi  the  dat«  of  the  substitution  of  -ur  and  tho 
Bpread  of  -ur  to  verbs  originally  active,  it  ia  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  frum  tho  evidence  before  UB.  In  any  toxta  -ar 
might  very  easily  have  been  altered  by  copyiats  to  the  familiir 
-Mr,  and  in  prose  texts  forms  like  rucur  may  have  been 
Bubstitut«d  for  formB  like  rue.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found 
no  evidence  that  forms  in  -ar  ware  unknown,  let  us  say,  in  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  Felire  eonrutdiur  would  be  an  example 
of  the  kind,  if  my  suggestion  about  it  be  right,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  It  would  be  simpler,  aa  we  have  seen  (p.  98), 
to  take  aimecnugur  in  Ul.  as  a  subj.,  but  it  is  possible  that  tho 
glossator  misundeistood  his  Latin.  The  Saltair  ua  Uann  shons 
that  the  shorter  forma  still  lived,  in  literature  at  all  events, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  question  whether 
they  may  not,  for  metrical  convenience,  have  been  kept  longer 


'  The  future  steni. 

'  In  nmnrirnriu  296''  37  we  seem  to  Imve  an  active  form,  if  the  reading  of 
the  facaimile  be  right. 

'  This  form  has  been  put  here  because  it  contains  no  i.  But  eotidi^iur,  Uke 
eonntchur  I.L.  115*  36,  is  baaed  on  an  sotive  form  of  the  t  subjunctive  of 
doehuad,  el.  condtchta  In  OloBnary  to  Faatima  and  Smnitia  632',  and,  for  the 
Tocalinn  of  digiur,  emdiguiia  Windisch,  Wb.  468''.. 
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in  yerse  is  one  which  does  not  readily  admit  of  an  answer.  The 
other  poems  of  about  the  same  time  show  one  form,  and  that  a 
deponent  farglur^  and  that  is  too  slight  a  basis  to  argue  from. 
At  all  events,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
deponent  form  was  the  rule.  There  is  one  notable  exception, 
the  Bubj.  hio.  Add  to  the  examples  given  above  himnhio 
LTJ.  40*  41,  eiin  nombeosa  LL.  269^  3.  The  only  explanation  that 
I  can  suggest  for  this  is  that  Mo  may  have  become  associated  with 
the  adj.  hio  in  expressions  like  noehor^heosa  LL.  272*  52,  inked 
ham  hiOf  eiin  hes  hio,  and  the  like.  Even  here  a  couple  of 
examples  of  hior  are  found,  cf.  Deaths  of  OoU,  etc.,  above,  and 
din  Uona  hio  LL.  203*  45. 

The  disappearance  of  this  form  is  closely  connected  with  the 
decay  of  the  subjunctive  mood  generally,  and  faUs  in  a  period 
for  which  I  have  no  collections.  It  is  still  found  sometimes  in 
Keating,  probably  as  an  archaism.  I  have  noted  a  few  cases 
in  which  it  is  already  syntactically  superseded  by  the  secondary 
present,  LL.  176^  18,  incath  hartkoesum  ....  earoeherdaind, 
similarly  11.  26,  31,  37 ;  LL.  108*  12,  fodail  innechraid .  .  .  arhith 
contulind;  further.  Battle  of  Ventry,  11.  175,  433,  625,  687,  960. 
In  all  these  instances  the  Old  Irish  rules  for  the  sequence  of 
tenses  would  have  required  the  subjunctive. 

The  subjunctive  of  the  a  aorist  has  fared  differently.  In  our 
texts  deponent  forms  appear  from  old  deponent  verbs,  eondaesur 
(67),  eofeasur  (61),  eofiasur  (65),  ecfesmr  (82),  eofosier  (85). 
And,  apparently  from  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  the  words, 
the  deponent  ending  was  extended  from  fiasur,  fumr^  to  tiaa 
from  tioffaim,  and  tia  from  do-iceim^  e.g.  tkMur  Orgain  Bruidne 
Da  Derga  97^  7,  gotiaaur  Tain,  LL.  102*  42,  eotUor  Tdin, 
LTJ.  66*  6  (but  cotUa,  1.  5),  manithisiur  Aided  Conculaind 
121^  10.  Otherwise  active  forms,  corisa,  LU.  58*  20,  eorrius 
62^  21,  conieius,  eondeochus  70*  19,  condeehos  129*  10,  eanaihoithus, 
LL.  32*  34,  eondidtu  200*  13,  eoriu8,  BB.  462^  43. 


^  This  particular  yerb,  as  we  have  seen,  liyed  long  as  a  deponent.  Aocording  to 
Mr.  Stokes,  rofesser  is  the  only  old  deponent  form  found  in  Gorman's  Martyrology, 
which  he  says  was  written  between  1160  and  1174.  Under  the  influence  oif 
fUutarj  etc.,  a  dep.  future  is  formed  from  adfiadaim  *  relate,'  cf.  85  n.,  eiatfuar 
Fled  Bricrend  7  Loinges  Mac  n-Duil  Dermait  1.  291,  adfetar  Trip.  Life  222 
1.  5;  act.  adfetaatn  LL.  11^  48,  131^  35.  A  further  coincidence  with  forms 
of  fetar  is  found  in  the  pret.  pass,  adfessa  LU.  69*  l^adftta  LL.  62*  21. 
At  LL.  123^  35  rofersur  seems  either  corrupt  or  a  misformation. 
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Id  tho  Glosses  -ur '  sppoars  in  tlie  middle  subjuuutiro  of  the 
*  aorist,  -mesur.^  This  ia  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
tho  active  a  present  siibj.  like  doter,  stands  to  qd  «  aor.  aabj.  like 
-r'lu*  in  the  same  relation  as  Lat.  dicam  to  dixo ;  the  former 
ended  originuUy  in  -3m,  the  latter  in  -6.  To  -6  in  the  active 
would  correspond,  as  in  the  pros,  ind.,  -Or  in  the  middle,  -me»vr: 
corria»=lamnr :  do-iiar.  Thus,  mtimr,  feitttr,  etiir  would  bo 
regular  developments. 

In  the  later  language  many  of  the  pres.  anhjunctives  in  -ur 
could  be  derived  from  tho  old  deponent  subjunctive  hy  the  change 
of  -ar,  -er,  to  -ur,  e.g.  -aecar,  -aceur;  *arladar,  arladur;  failtigtr, 
eennoffur.  It  is  haid  to  any  whether  we  have  here  simply  the 
influence  of  -ur  of  the  «  aorist  along  with  that  of  elwir,  or 
whether  there  may  not  have  heen  also  some  confusion  of  the 
Bubjunotive  with  the  indicative  forms,  a  confusion  that  would 
have  been  helped  by  their  coincidence  in  tho  (  forms.  As  in 
the  deponent  ■ar '  became  -ur,  bo  in  the  active  b&rim,  trhar 
became  erhor,  erhtr.' 

Dognio  became  by  the  simple  addition  of  r  dvgnior,  similarly  Ho 
when  it  underwent  any  change.     Dema  became  dernar^  and  that, 


fint  D  is  short  eicept  in  contracted  forms  like  cl6r.  Cleor  might  conie  fton 
'eluMor,  but  we  ehould  rather  eipect  the  grade  dem-.  So  it  seems  beat  to  i/Ca 
it  from  a  presential  efeu-.  The  ending  -or  may  seem  strange  in  a  present, 
but  cf.  bio  to  bitt,  eonigtiu  Ml.  86  '"i  to  glenim,  dognio  to  degniu.  One  thing 
common  to  all  these  forms  is  the  loss  of  an  iotemal  consonant;  so  far  >9 
I  know,  tho  tocalism  has  not  jet  been  eiplaincd.  In  the  same  waj  the  1  sg. 
snbj.  of  aithgninim  would  prohablj  be  aithgndii ;  the  3  sg.  aithgn^  is  tonsd 
LU.  71'  34,  cf.  aithgnead  LIT.  72»  26. 

*  On  p.  15  dummeauna  has  by  a  slip  been  printed  for  dummtaaria.     Tla 
is  strant^.    Ascoli  correclx  t«  doiamettuita,  the  regular  dep.  form.     Can  the 


glossator  have  imagiued  he  was  translating  a  passin 

>  An  ending  -ar  is  found  in  eonidnarliuar  LU.  4(l>  31,  eorolamnar  LL.  lSfi>  9. 
Considering  that  these  tests  are  apparently  later  than  others  containing  -ar,  -ur, 
it  is  unsafe  to  connect  -ar  here  with  tho  old  deponential  -ar.  It  must  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  new  analogical  formation,  possibly  after  lUmar  and  the  like. 
In  later  manuscripts  -ar  in  this  person  stands  on  a  different  footing;  then 
it  may  be  explained  from  tho  confusion  of  Towels  in  final  syllablee. 

'  Zimmer.  EZ.  ixciii.  34R,  ascribes  the  spread  of  the  deponential  farm  tn 
the  influence  of  the  compounds  of  the  root  ber  {athiur,  dobiur,  forbittr,  etc.) — 
"  da  bei  ibnen  die  enite  sinj-.  activi  des  conjunctiTs  auf  or,  tit-  ausging  famtrbor, 
diancpar,  manithabur,  etc.)  "^hut  surely  the  regular  ending  would  have  been 
-btr,  -bar,  and  the  e  ia  due  to  analogy.  It  is  possible  that  besides  the  deponent 
verbs  the  subjunctive  -cor  {friitacar  Ml.  118'  3)  may  hate  helped  in  biuginj 
about  tbe  change  to  o. 

>  Similarly  arid  becomes  arldr,  LL.  204<>  49. 
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under  the  influence  of  the  usual  -wr,  demur}  In  other  verbs 
the  ending  -ur  was  added  bodily,  rucur^  henur,  tardur,  etc.  So 
from  herim  -hor  became  -^or,  and  we  even  find  for  fessur, 
Igssarur  (Atkinson,  Passiom,  etc.,  s.v.  fetar\  soooiingly  a  new 
formation  to  2  sg.  fessara. 

In  deponents  of  the  third  conjugation  the  ending  -er  may  be 

postulated,    *inider,    etc.,    cf.    duthluch^    and    examples     from 

-verbs   in   -pur.     In  later  texts  the  usual  ending  here   is   -iwr, 

^nidiur^^  euiriur  (in  Glosses  active  fristacor),  gluaisiur,  senniurf 

-mnniaiurf  etc.*    The  reason  for  this  form  can  only  be  conjectured. 

Xt   may  be  noted  that  both  in  the  dep.   *mider  and  the   act. 

leieea  the  preceding  consonant  was   slender,   as  indeed    it    was 

throughout  this  class  of   verbs.     Hence  it  may  very  well  have 

"been  that  the  slender  quality  of  the   consonant  was  preserved 

in  the  remodelled  1  sg.  subj.  and  was  expressed  graphically  by 

the  following  t.     It  is  probably  only  a  coincidence  that  the  new 

Bubj.  midiur  is  the  same  as  the  old  indicative.   But  before  anything 

can   be   asserted    with   certainty,   it  will  be   necessary  to  have 

examples  from  good  copies  of  old  texts.     This  ending  -iur  seems 

to  have   extended  further  in  tiaiur,  condigiury  cf.  also  tairhiur^ 

Saltair  na  Eann,  844. 

In  Mod.  Ir.  the  2  sg.  ends  in  -ir.  The  full  development  of 
this  ending  falls  long  after  the  period  to  which  our  texts  belong. 
But  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note  the  few  forms  that 
I  have  met,  which  indicate  that  this  was  originally  a  subjunctive 
ending,  formed  analogically  to  the  1  sg.  in  -ur.  The  only 
examples  that  I  have  noted  from  LL.  are  amatiasair  65^  26, 
and  aeht  natmrsiu  262^  28,  but  act.  gotisiu  102^  53.  These  are 
evidently  new  formations  to  tiasur,  tisor,  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  /esser  :  fessur,  -hir :  -hiur,  -bur.  Similarly  comairser^ 
Laws  iv.  18.  In  the  Glossary  to  the  Passions  and  Homilies  I 
have  noted  two  present  subjunctives,  diafuilngir  and  earolenair, 

m 

cf.  dfichair  'look,'  1,  7543;  in  1.  7541  dingir  may  be  subjunctive. 


0 


^  Similarly  from  rola  *  went*  is  formed  a  subj.  rolur.  In  LU.  %V*  14  comes 
the  phrase  eondrlor  teinid.  Is  6rUr  here  formed  on  ♦Jr/i,  *adro8ldy  an  9  subj. 
from  ad-slaidimf  cf.  W.  lladd  tan  ?  In  84^  32  -raior  is  formed  from  -raid, 
laaitn  *  throw.' 

*  Presupposed  by  -mider^  Passions  and  Homilies.  The  -er  here  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  deponent  ending  -er,  but  is  a  phonetic  development  of  -iwr, 
cf.  in  the  same  work  ronaihs  by  rosailius,  dorinnea  by  dorigniuSf  etc. 

'  But  in  LL.  11*  19  innisear  is  clearly  modelled  on  the  active  *inmsea. 
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But  the  old  form  is  still  the  common  one.  From  the  Book  o 
Ballymote  I  have  noted  a  couple  of  indicative  forms,  soichfiursa 
(by  ffeha,  dohira)  462^  31,  fogehairnu  481^  2.  In  the  Acallam 
na  Scnorach  I  have  noted  but  few  forms,  subjunctive  ddtucairsi 
114,  1.  34,  cofinnair  107,  1.  5,  fut.  ind.  dogenair  225,  1.  7. 
Active  forms  are  numerous.  But  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  which  is  already  long  enough. 


^^-»i 


ADDENDA   AND    CORRIGENDA. 


^age  449, 1.  25.     For  el6ar  read  eloor.     Correct  the  footnote  from  the  note 

on  p.  664. 
„    451.     Add  to  the  examples  of   eomalnur  fat.  sg.   3  nud  eomdlnabadar^ 

Ml.  46«  20. 
„    453,  U.  26,  27.    Estir,  sMtar  should  have  been  given  as  subjunctives  of  the 

«  aorist. 
y,    454,  L  16.    Dele  ^  before  eonfeaatar. 
„      „        19.     ForlHM' read  114b3». 

„      „    note  1.    But  there  seem  to  be  two  verbs /ocAiaZ/aim,  cf.  p.  535,  n.  5. 
„    455.     Dele  11.  4,  5. 

„    457,  note  4,  1.  2.     For  dianermastd  read  dianirmastd. 
,,    458,  1.  21.     For  dumtnessuna  read  dummesaarsa,  and  cf.  p.  564,  n.  2. 
„    462.     Add  to  the  examples  of  molur  fut.  pi.  3  molfait,  Ml.  69^  1. 
„    464.     In  Wb.  25<:  6,  seiehenif  which  may  be  most  naturally  derived  from 

teehuvy  is  probably  a  copyist's  error  for  aeichemmar, 
„  467,  note  2.  Add  cf.  aeonrodoitar^  Rev.  Celt.  xi.  450,  122. 
„    470.     In  Phil.  12  occurs  the  gloss  bliejithir  g.  ilavescet,  which  should 

probably  be  corrected  to  bldichfithir  and  inserted  here. 
„    474,  1.  3.     For  naddanaiged[ar]  read  nadda\na\^ed[ar], 
„    476,  1.  25.     For  sg.  1.  read  sg.  3. 
„    477,  1.  2.     For  eelebro  read  celebro. 
„    479,  1.  2.    The  Ir.  equivalent  of  W.  gwyr\fyd  appears  in  Jlndbuth,  Ml. 

128«»  18. 
„      „    1.  33.     Dele  eos. 
„    480, 1.  13.     For  pi.  3.  read  sg.  3. 
„    495.     On  p.  250^  13  the  facsimile  of  LL.  has  arandalfarta.    As  ddlaim 

is  regularly  active,  this  is  probably  a  blunder  for  arandalfasa. 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  note  the  reading  of  the  Yellow  Book 

of  Lecan. 
„      „    1.  13.    The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  has  adgladhar,  H.  1.  13,  T.C.D. 

adngladust' . 
„    497, 1.  12.    For  pi.  3.  read  pi.  1. 
„      „    note  4.     Cf.   further  nimanarlaatar  doib   *  they  did  not  speak  to 

one  another,'  Toehmarc  Becfola^  p.  178,  1.  12. 
„    499,  1.  9.     But  perhaps  conddrlaithir  is  for  eonddrladither  from  adglddur. 
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Puge  fi03.    Add  ».D.  Htiriur,  anlij.  iif.  2  techra.  LC,  T3i>  18. 
„      ,.    note  4.     Cf.  dtaehralhar  'AiSen'  p.  641,  a.  2. 
„    605.     Addsubj.  eg.  2  ol /omainiHr,  fomna  'ca™,'  LU.  73"  14.     LL.  74* 

33  Laa  /rUhalU  from  Jritaitiur.     With  the  use  of  fonma  in  Ihe 

acljva  cf.  the  (lommun  dieot. 
„      ,,    note  2.    Cf./ai<-A/«f  iiH-aM.  LL.  191*34. 
„       ,,     nuleS,  1.  14.     At-'tira  (wijTfii,  bUo  LL.  IB9*  46,  63. 
,,    608.  note  4,  1.  3.     For  H.  fl.  32  rami  H.  4.  22. 
,,    612,  notnS.       This  note   applies    to    wbroHar,  foremailar,   faUnattaT, 

afilUtlar  on  p.  613. 
,,    613,  note  1.     Tidaappiiasoiilj  to  eoirmlar. 
„    616,  note  1.     Tbe  MS.  hna  clearly  Hlrmiialar,  anil  this  is   KUpporled  by 

23  N.  13,  Roj&l  IrUh  Aeiuieniy.     Perhnps  riuf  muy  1m  taken  in 

its  taaai  teaae  '  hii  pudenda  were  not  ^rotrzi.' 
„    61<),     It  tliould   liavB  been  add<>d  that  the  Are  additional  ([untrains   of 

N.  ura  foani!  by  thsnualvM  in  H,  4.  22,  T.C.D.  %1\  with  the 

buiding  Mo'<cuda  cc. 
„    63a,  Doto  2,  1.  1.     for  snu  nusDoJ  rrotf  Dnonniuitl. 
„    63a.     An  isolntCil  depnueat  form  from  the  active  verb  indlini  ia   Toond 

LL.  t2i'2t,nonndlilhar  Cet  inthiHd  HfngradaitmUibaia  '  CeiSlii 

Meajfrnda's  brain  in  the  allog,'  in  ttie  Aiiltd  OonekoiiiiT,  a  teit 

which  EontsinB  other  deponent  fomiB. 
„      „    note  1.     For23n.  read  23N. 
„    641,  Dote  1.     For  danuiiaiehilAtr  read  HamHiaiehillier. 
,,   646,1.34.    Put  a  Ml  stop  after  uiMcyfla. 
„    661, 1.  10.    A/tir  forms  adil  eioept  in  the  2  sg.  imperattie. 
II      II    Bote  I.     For   a    mote  probable  eiplanfltioo    of    these    fonas   sog 

Thuraeysen,  KZ.  xiii.  78. 
„    664,  I.  24.    With  the  u«e  of  the  fern.   a.  pi.  of   article  for  maie.  cf. 

Moic  riiMa,  Wb.   Ol.  27*'  IS.     For  an  early  example  of  the 

pleonaatic  poBseasive  cf.  Wb.  23'^  26. 
„    665,  note  1, 1.  10.    We  aeem  Ut  hare  aa  example  in  Wb.  27*  10,  Mi  tad 

fli  roerlhi  '  there  was  something  that  had  bean  g;iven,'  cf.  rilit 

Tenditusest,  ZE.  1096^ 
„    667,  note  2,1   12.     Sallair  na  Rann  1944,  dwf  Aut(«  ifii  Cflotifi. 
„     661,  L  26.     For  1663  read  1683. 
„       „     I.  28.     Add  deber  1277,  olUu  1273. 
„    663,  I.  20.    Add  Soltsir  ds  Bann  1423,  1676. 

I  cannot  eonctuds  nitbout  eipresnng  my  deep  obligation  to  Dr.  Wbitley 
Btokea  for  hi»  Idndnesa  in  nndertaking  tbe  veurisome  task  of  reading  the  proob 
of  tbii  paper.     For  inch  errors  as  oiay  still  remain  1  am  alone  reaponaible. 
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Canty  etymology,  132. 
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Stokes,  297. 
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Cheat f  eheUy  etymology,  132. 

CJieviaanncef  in  Mid-English,  359. 

Coekroaeh,  etymology,  133. 

Colit  etj-mology,  136. 

Coleridge,  Herbert,  and  the  Society's 
Dictionary,  260. 
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Cony,  con^jy  etymology,  279. 

Cook,  etymology,  280. 

Coolie,  etymology,  280. 

CoofYhy  etymology,  281. 
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281. 

Coop,  etymology,  282. 

Cooper  and  coper,  etymology,  283^ 
284. 

Coot,  etymology,  283. 

Copperas,  etymology,  284. 
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iicK,' iitymologj,  262- 
"  £xitl,  word,  262. 
Sz^uUile,  word,  262. 
£yim,  m  Mid-Engliib,  361 . 
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Engliflh,  361. 

Fteiitu,  etvmaloey,  133. 

Firaunt,  in' Mid-Englinh,  301. 

Fewlt.fhiU,  etjmolt^,  ISS. 

Filint.  e^olugr,  113. 

Fitted,  in  Uid-En^lich,  3fil. 

Fodding.  in  Mid-Eligliih,  362. 

Fonu  Fvcul,  t^loanry,  6. 

/Sor.  Ir.,  etyniolojrj  292. 
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IAahtineau,  Prof.  R..  "  Note  on  the 
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Medar^  Ir.,  etymology,  293. 

MediaDval  Irish  Glossaries,  Dr.  W. 
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Ue»t  in  Mid-English,  365. 

Metrical  Glossaries  of  the  Medisoval 
Irish,  Dr.  W.  Stokes  on,  1. 

Middle-English.     See  English. 
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Miatery,  etymology,  140. 

Moj/sonn,  et}'mology,  140. 

McERAY,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.,  Reports  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Society's  Dic- 
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-AT,  Pretonic,  in  Celtic  Suffixes,  Dr. 

W.  Stokes  on,  297. 
Napier,  Dr.  A.   8.,   "Notes  on  the 

Orthography     of    the    Ormulum." 
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Irish  (Old)  Glosses  on  the  Bucolics,  hy 
Dr.  W.  Stokes,  308. 
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Keltic  Words,  Index  of,  by  Prof.  J. 

Strachan,  255. 
Kevgf  in  Mid-English,  364. 


L. 


Xatin  Verse.  Early,  on,  by  Mr.  W.  M. 

Lindsay.  405. 
Xauen,  in  Mid-English.  364. 
Xanrentian  Library,  Old-Irish  Glosses 

in,  308. 
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